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ACTION  OF  THE  SENATE. 


8B8SION  OF  AUGUST  3,  1892. 

Hr.  Proctob.  I  presest  the  memorial  of  Hon.  John  W.  Hoyt  in  regard  to  a  Na- 
onal  University,  with  an  accompanying  document,  which  is  a  very  valuable  his- 
irical  statement  on  that  subject.    I  move  that  it  be  printed  and  referred  to  the  Se- 
)ct  Coomiittee  to  Establish  the  University  of  the  United  States. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Shebman.  I  move  that  5,000  extra  copies  of  the  document  be  printed  for  the 
Be  of  the  Senate,  and  that  the  motion  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Printing. 

The  Vicb-Prksidknt.  Will  the  Senator  from  Ohio  please  repeat  his  statement  f 
he  Chair  did  not  hear  it. 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  Senator  from  Vermont  presented  a  memorial  accompanied  by 
,  rery  valuable  document  in  regard  to  the  National  University  and  moved  that  it  be 
eferred  to  the  committee  on  that  subject,  of  which  I  happen  to  be  a  member,  and 
irinted.  I  move  that  5,000  extra  copies  may  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate, 
do  not  know  what  it  will  cost  to  print  that  number.  I  ask  that  the  motion  to 
»rint  extra  copies  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Printing. 

The  YiCE-pRESiDENT.  That  order  will  be  made  in  the  absence  of  objection. 

SESSION  OF  AUGUST  5,   1892. 

Mr.  MANDBR80K,  from  the  Committee  on  Printing,  to  whom  was  referred  the  fol- 
Dwing  resolntion,  reported  it  without  amendment,  and  it  was  considered  by  unani- 
aous  consent  and  agreed  to : 

Ordered,  That  5,000  additional  copies  of  the  memorial  of  John  W.  Hoyt  in  relation 
o  the  establishment  of  the  University  of  the  United  States,  with  the  accompanying 
^aper,  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 

U 


MEMORIAL. 


Washington,  D.  C,  A.ugmt  3^  1892. 
?o  tl^  Honorahle  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

Responding  to  the  request  of  the  chairmaii  of  the  Select  Committee 
>  Establish  the  University  of  the  United  States,  for  an  account  of  what 
as  been  done  hitherto  in  support  of  the  proposition  to  found  a  national 
niversity  in  this  country,  together  with  a  statement  of  what  is  now 
eemed  desirable  in  this  behalf  from  the  standpoint  of  such  eminent 
Itizens  and  national  organizations  as  are  committed  to  that  enter- 
rise,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  accompanying  paper,  and  pray 
lat  the  same  may  be  printed  in  the  usual  number  and  referred  to  the 
foresaid  committee. 
Very  respectfully, 

John  W.  Hoyt. 
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•     «■      ^         "         c    • 


The  subject  of  a  national  universitvluuJ/J'ecelYeJiluiffcli  Ideation 
among  thoughtful  and  patriotic  citizens  in  all  periods  of  our  national 
history. 

Thus  far,  the  main  hindrances  to  thft  ftp,tfirpria^  have  been,  less  than_ 

a  just  apprPPiiiHnn  ^f  it«  ifnpftrt^.nPAhy  f.hft  Tinas^aP|fi  ftf  thepeoplCf  COUpled 

with  the  early  prevalence  of  provincial  ideas  and  localiealousies,  besides 

ment  and  a  supreme  devotion  to  the  work  of  material  development,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  a  misappreliension  of  therelatiqn  that  would 

Hhft  RnstjtinfVl  ny  aT^ifral  a.nH  J^^rTily  naffon^T^nni varsity  ii\  ftxisting  JfL- 

stitutions  of  the  u^^y^r^ffity  ^ia^»n 

The  first  of  these  embarrassments,  though  somewhat  slow  to  disap- 
pear, is  now  rapidly  passing  away.  With  the  spread  of  educational 
facilities^  the  growth  of  institutions  for  the  higher  culture,  the  marvel- 
ous progress  of  science  and  learning,  and  the  consequent  increase  of 
those  discoveries,  practical  inventions,  and  literary  achievements, 
which  have  greatly  added  to  the  pleasures,  security,  and  dignity  ol 
life,  there  has  also  come  a  new  recognition  of  the  high  value  of  learn, 
ing;  so  that  intelligent  citizens  everywhere  now  vie  with  each  other  in 
their  eflforts  to  promote  its  advancement.  Even  the  uncultured  have 
learned  the  theory  of  a  necessary  connection  between  science  and  prog- 
ress in  the  useful  arts,  and  hence,  for  their  own  immediate  good,  as 
well  as  for  the  advantage  of  their  children  and  for  the  general  welfare, 
willingly  bear  a  share  of  the  light  burden  necessary  to  the  upbuilding 
and  maintenance  of  the  higher  institutions. 

So,  too,  with  the  construction  of  numberless  railways  and  the  con- 
stant intermingling  of  the  people  of  all  sections,  provincialism  has  died 
a  natural  death.  Each  community  has  learned  not  only  to  respect 
every  other,  but  to  find  pleasure  in  the  prosperity  of  all  as  portions  of 
a  common  country. 

Moreover,  as  a  result  of  what  has  been  done  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment tbr  the  safety,  convenience,  and  progress  of  all,  those  larger  views 
now  prevail  which  have  made  us  one  people,  more  loyal  than  ever  to  the 
Constitution,  yet  wisely  regarding  it,  as  did  the  framers  themselves,  an 
instrument  formed  with  a  view  to  national  development  and  to  high 
rank  among  the  nations  as  well  as  to  the  preservation  of  our  liberties. 
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Finally,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  hindrance  last  mentioned 
will  yet  more  quickly  vanish  when  it  comes  to  be  understood  at 
the  educational  centers  that  the  real  purpose  of  the  Mends  of  the 
proposed  university  is  not  to  build  up  a  powerful  rival  to  existing 
institutions,  but  rather,  first,  to  supplement  the  instruction  the  college 
now  gives  in  its  graduate  courses  with  the  highest  and  fullest  post 
graduate  teaching  the  world  can  furnish,  and,  secondly,  to  supply  such 
facilities  for  original  wor):  under  the  guidance  of  master  minds  as  are 
still  so^'^i^atly  n^f^&^^-aiud  as  would  enable  it  incidentally  to  supply 
all  the  collegiate  institutions  of  the  land  with  persons  most  competent 
to  fllithei^c^air^  of  iinstA'ik^tian,  in  return  for  the  multitude  of  bache- 
lors of  arts,  letters,  science,  and  philosophy  that  would  flock  to  the 
national  standard. 


One  can  hardly  conceive  of  a  more  powerful  and  effective  agency  than 
such  an  institution  would  be,  whether  for  the  uplifting  of  the  schools 
of  the  whole  country  of  every  class  and  grade,  for  the  advancement  of 
science  and  learning  in  the  world,  or  for  giving  to  the  United  States  a 
true  intellectual  supremacy  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts  and  considerations  the  general  question  of 
establishing  some  such  central  university  should  now  find  an  easy  and 
ready  solution.  Hence  this  new  revival  of  it,  and  this  further  appeal 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  with  a  statement  of  what  should 
be  deemed  requisite  in  this  regard,  of  what  has  been  attempted  in  that 
direction  heretofore,  and  of  what  may  reasonably  be  expected  of  both 
people  and  Government  in  the  interest  of  science  and  learning,  and  as 
a  crowning  act  of  this  first  full  century  of  the  national  life. 


L 

OFFICES  OF  A  TRUE  UNIVERSITY. 

While  the  term  aniversity  has  had  so  great  a  variety  of  applications 
that  it  is  practically  without  definiteuess  of  meaning,  it  is  nevertheless 
manifest  that  it  has  a  proper  signification  as  well  as  application.  Stat- 
ing these  as  simply  as  possible  by  defining  the  offices  which  such  an  in- 
stitution may  be  expected  to  fulfil,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  first 
of  all,  that  it  ranks  above  and  beyond  the  academic  and  collegiate  in- 
stitutions, those  stepping  stones  by  which  it  is  conveniently  reached, 
or  that  its  applicants  for  admission  should  have  completed  the  courses 
of  instruction  which  those  classes  of  schools  offer,  and  have  fully  gained 
both  the  priceless  discipline  and  the  very  moderate  attainments  in 
knowledge  which  they  represent. 

The  studies  therein  mastered  are  supposed  to  have  simply  furnished 
a  key  with  which,  if  intellectually  capable  and  of  resolute  purpose, 
they  who  have  been  certificated  by  them  may  enter  those  vastly  broader 
and  higher  fields  of  science,  art,  and  philosophy  which  themselves  bor- 
der on  infinity. 

As  the  common  schools  of  this  country,  broadly  viewed,  represent 
what  is  elementary  in  the  processes  of  development  and  acquisition,  so 
the  college  properly  stands  for  what  is  secondary,  leaving  all  beyond  as 
the  realm  of  the  true  university.  This  is  well  understood  by  those  who 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  multitude  of  so-called  universities  in  America. 
They  do  not  need  to  be  told  of  the  deficiencies  they  represent.  They 
are  simply  willing  to  let  their  growing  schools  for  the  present  bear  the 
high  title  of  which  they  anxiously  hope  to  make  them  some  day  worthy. 

Following  the  example  of  the  German  universities,  several  of  our 
greater  institutions  have  bravely  thrown  their  forces  across  the  line 
and  are  doing  a  large  amount  of  the  very  best  of  university  work;  but 
the  bulk  of  work  still  done  in  the  majority  of  such  as  bear  the  univer- 
sity name  is  the  work  of  the  college — the  preparation  of  youth  for  the 
degree  of  bachelor. 

The  university  proposed  will  open  its  doors  for  regular  courses  with 
graduation  to  such  only  as  are  at  least  bachelors  already — eventually 
to  multitudes  of  such  as  have  been  honored  with  even  the  doctor's 
degree,  since  it  will  be  able  to  furnish  to  each  and  to  all  the  very 
ultimate  of  what  has  been  achieved  in  every  realm  and  department  of 
learning. 

It  will  be  not  simply  one  more  of  the  vast  number  of  schools  of  aca- 
demic rank,  but  the  crown  and  culmination  of  the  now  incomplete 
American  system  of  education — a  flowering  of  the  magnificent  growth 
we  have  been  nursing  through  sunshine  and  storm  these  more  than  a 
hundred  years. 
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A  second  office  of  the  university  is  that  of  forming  a  complete  circle 
of  schools  of  corresponding  grade  for  each  and  all  of  the  recognized  pro- 
fessions— not  schools  limited,  like  those  of  the  present,  to  that  modicnm 
of  attainments  which  barely  represents  the  bachelor's  degree,  but  rather 
such  as,  beginning  with  the  bachelor's  grade,  would  meet  the  demands 
of  students  aspiring  to  the  highest  possible  attainments  in  their  respec- 
tive departments,  and  confer  degrees  in  none  of  lower  rank  than  those 
of  master  and  doctor. 

Thirdly,  a  university  of  this  high  character,  doing  post-graduate 
work  in  its  central  departments  and  in  all  other  fields  now  occupied  in 
any  efficient  manner  by  existing  institutions,  could  properly  perform  still 
another  function,  that  of  building  new  professions,  as  justified  in  so 
doing,  on  the  basis  of  known  facts  and  established  principles,  by  open- 
ing proper  courses  of  study  therein;  thus  lifting  the  so-called  occupa- 
tions and  trades  out  of  the  domain  of  empiricism  into  the  high  realm  of 
science. 

A  fourth  office  of  a  true  university  is  that  of  enlarging  the  field  of 
human  knowledge  by  means  of  the  researches  and  investigations  of  its 
professors  and  fellows.  Thus  far  this  high  function  has  been  but 
partially  performed  anywhere.  And  yet  how  inconceivably  great  are 
the  possibilities  of  an  institution  not  only  ever  at  the  front  in  its  mastery 
of  all  that  is  known,  nor  yet  by  its  members  of  genius  ever  at  work  on 
new  problems  in  every  realm  and  department  of  the  material,  intellec- 
tual, and  moral  universe,  and  making  new  discoveries  in  aid  of  further 
progress,  but  also  in  a  truly  philosophic  manner  teaching  its  members 
the  very  art  and  science  of  investigation  itself. 

In  an  imi)ortaut  sense  this  last-named  function  of  the  university  is  to 
be  its  leading  one;  for  an  institution  wholly,  or  even  very  seriously, 
deficient  in  this  exalted  role  would  in  no  proper  sense  be  a  university  at 
all.  With  the  utmost  completeness  in  all  other  respects  there  would  still 
remain  an  aching  void.  An  insatiable  spirit  of  inquiry,  an  unquench- 
able ambition  to  advance  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge  by  new 
conquests  in  the  infinite  realm  of  the  unknown,  must  pervade  and  will 
pervade  an  institution  deserving  the  high  title  of  university.  It  can 
instruct,  elevate,  coordinate,  and  originate  eff*ectively,  only  in  propor- 
tion as  it  entitles  itself  to  the  confidence  of  the  learned  and  scientific 
world  by  its  sure  command  of  all  the  heights  and  outposts,  nay,  in  pro- 
portion as  by  its  high  courage,  restless  energy  and  skill,  it  adds  to  the 
sum  total  of  human  achievement. 

Finally,  it  is  an  imx)ortant  office  of  such  a  university  to  defend,  as 
well  as  cleterniine,  the  truth.  Among  its  members  there  will  always 
be  moral  heroes  as  superior  to  the  menaces  of  power  as  to  the  insidious 
arts  of  the  most  skillful  and  corrupt  devotees  of  false  gods — men  able 
to  unmask  error  and  bold  to  stand  for  the  right  at  all  hazards.  The 
sacredness  of  truth,  freedom  of  thought,  and  free4lom  of  speech  will  be 
the  inscription  upon  its  portals.  It  will  be  not  a  light-house  only,  but 
also  a  bulwark  of  liberty  s^nH  a  watoh-tower  Xqv  the  nation  j|<nd  the  vrorW, 


IL 

REASONS  FOR  FOUNDING  A  NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY. 

First  of  all,  the  task  of  planting  and  endowing  a  true  university  is 
herculean,  requiring  an  amount  of  means  not  hitherto  furnished  nor 
hkely  to  be  furnished  without  the  help  of  the  nation.  Great  munifi- 
cence has  been  practiced  here  and  there  in  recent  years  by  noble-hearted 
Americans,  whose  gifts  have  far  eclipsed  the  benefactions  of  all  other 
countries  and  times;  but  the  endowments  thus  accorded,  besides  being 
insufficient,  are  ever  liable  to  be  in  some  manner  restricted,  so  as  more 
or  less  to  embarrass  the  administration  of  them.  Moreover,  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  case  they  usually,  if  not  invariably,  somewhat  limit  or  pre- 
vent subsequent  benefactions  to  the  same  end  by  the  very  terms  of  the 
donation  and  the  naming  of  the  institution. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States,  richest,  most  powerful,  and 
most  progressive  of  all  the  nations,  could  easily  confer  such  an  endow- 
ment on  an  institution  of  its  own  founding  as  to  make  it  very  soon  fore- 
most in  all  the  world  in  point  of  resources  and  possibilities. 

Nor  is  this  all;  the  very  giving  to  it  the  stamp  of  the  nation,  with 
means  enough  to  insure  its  supremacy,  so  far  from  deterring  any  other 
giver,  would  oi)erate  as  a  i)owerful  incentive  to  all  persons  of  fortune 
desirous  of  promoting  any  kind  of  instruction  or  any  line  of  investiga- 
tion by  affording  every  assurance  of  security  and  permanency  of  the 
institution  itself,  by  offering  them  the  opportunity  of  connecting  their 
benefactions  and  names  enduringly  with  the  most  important,  as  well  as 
most  brilliant,  cluster  of  schools  on  the  earth,  and  by  giving  them  to  real- 
ize that  high  sense  of  dignity  and  honor  which  must  attach  to  a  perma- 
nent copartnership  with  the  Government  in  an  undertaking  of  the 
highest  character  possible  to  man  or  to  nations  of  men. 

Secondly,  that  a  national  university  of  this  sort  would  meet  a  vital 
want  of  American  education,  by  supplying  the  head  and  culmination  it 
lacks,  is  too  manifest  to  require  argument.  At  present  we  have  a  series 
of  schools  in  the  States  quite  complete,  beginning  with  the  kindergarten 
and  ending  with  the  university.  But  there  the  work  of  building  has 
rested  even  until  now.  Viewed  in  all  its  relations  and  obligations,  the 
proudly-styled  "American  system"  is  a  truncated  pyramid.  A  national 
lK)st-graduate  university  is  therefore  a  logical  necessity.  Without  it 
our  youth  must  stop  short  of  the  full  measure  of  learning  and  discipline 
to  which  they  aspire,  or  seek  for  them  wholly  outside.  Nor  is  this  all; 
without  the  final,  supreme  institution  the  whole  series  lacks  the  immeas- 
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arable  advantage  that  would  come  of  a  complete  coordination  of 
all  grades  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  so  that  each  liuk  in  the  series 
below  would  be  controlled  and  lifted  by  the  regulating  power  of  the 
highest,  exercised  through  the  fixing  of  its  own  standards  of  admission; 
this,  to  say  nothing  of  the  further  incalculable  gain  of  having  such  a 
supreme  institution  as  a  constant  source  of  supply  for  teachers  of  the 
highest  qualifications  to  be  found  in  the  world. 

But,  thirdly,  it  is  more  than  a  logical  necessity  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  complete  systematic  scheme;  it  is  also  a  patriotic  necessity.  It  is 
only  a  national  university  that  could  in  the  most  eminent  degree  cul- 
tivate, strengthen,  and  fortify  that  sentiment  of  patriotism  on  which  the 
security  and  future  glory  of  the  American  Eepublic  must  depend.  It 
was  this  consideration,  next  to  the  interests  of  learning,  that  so  weighed 
with  Washington  that  he  never  forgot  it  in  his  eloquent  appeals  to  his 
countrymen. 

The  gathering  of  youthful  persons  of  character  and  scholarship  from 
every  quarter  of  the  country,  for  association  on  the  high  plane  of  the 
university  for  a  period  of  years,  would  not  only  make  them  fellows 
socially  and  in  things  intellectual;  it  would  also  powerfully  tend  to 
strengthen  the  patriotism  of  each  and  all;  first  by  an  increase  of  their 
respect,  admiration,  and  affection  tor  a  government  at  once  wise  and 
so  beneficent,  and,  secondly,  by  the  promotion  of  lasting  friendships 
among  a  class  of  representatives  of  diverse  sections  of  the  country  cer- 
tain to  be  among  the  most  influential  of  their  citizens,  as  well  as  i)oten- 
tial  leaders  of  thought  and  sentiment  in  the  country  at  large.  Possibly 
the  present  greatness  of  our  own  country,  with  the  marked  progress 
of  some  of  our  foremost  institutions,  may  have  diminished  the  force  of 
Washington's  argument  as  to  the  influence  of  foreign  associations-  in 
weakening  the  patriotism  of  our  sons  who  were  obliged  to  cross  the 
ocean  for  the  best  facilities  for  study;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  that  very 
greatness  has  become  an  unanswerable  reason  why  America  should  now 
herself  provide  educational  opportunities  proportioned  to  her  relative 
importance,  her  undeniable  supremacy  among  the  nations. 

The  country  will  cordially  welcome  such  contributions  to  this  end  as 
the  churches,  or  any  of  them,  are  pleased  to  make,  but  it  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable that  a  great  nation  whose  aspirations  look  to  ase-endancy  not 
only  in  wealth  and  power  but  also  in  those  noble  achievements  which 
are  conditioned  on  preeminence  of  the  higher  culture,  should  so  neg- 
lect its  duty  as  to  leave  this  vital  interest  to  even  the  best  attempts  of 
competing  religious  organizations,  or  to  voluntary  agencies  of  any  sort 
whatsoever.  The  duty  of  the  nation  to  meet  this  demand  on  its  own 
account,  and  to  meet  it  most  thoroughly,  is  a  solemn  duty.  It  may  not 
be  shirked,  and  should  not  be  longer  postponed. 

Again,  it  is  only  a  university  with  a  base  as  broad  as  the  nation  itself, 
aye,  as  broad  as  universal  truth,  that  could  hope  to  draw  ux)on  the  sym- 
pathies and  upon  the  moral  as  well  as  material  resources  of  the  whole 
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American  people.  A  university  founded  on  denominational  preferences, 
or  any  other  preferences,  is  by  that  very  fact  largely  limited  in  its  pat- 
ronage to  the  great  family  of  faith  to  which  it  belongs.  It  can  not  win 
all  alike  by  the  banner  it  floats.  Kor  can  such  an  institution,  however 
pure  and  lofty  its  aims,  free  itself  utterly,  if  it  would,  from  preferring 
that  all  who  come  to  it  for  any  purpose  should  accept  the  particular 
faith  it  represents.  A  national  university  need  not  be,  and  would  not 
be,  devoid  of  religious  sentiment,  since  that  is  something  which  inheres 
in  the  individual  soul,  but  it  could  have  no  special  shibboleth,  no  ban- 
ner but  that  of  truth  and  virtue.  To  its  halls  all  truth-seekers  would 
be  alike  welcome.  The  great  American  nation  owes  the  founding  of 
an  unbiased,  independent,  and  truly  national  university  to  the  sacred 
cause  of  impartial  truth  and  justice.  It  must  not  force  its  sons  and 
daughters  of  genius  to  enter  less  than  the  broadest  as  well  as  most 
exalted  temple  of  learning  that  can  be  established  with  the  help  of  un- 
stinted resources  and  the  highest  available  wisdom. 

And  again,  the  American  nation  owes  it  to  the  cause  of  republican 
liberty  to  establish  such  a  university;  since,  if  established,  it  would  not 
only  help  to  strengthen  our  own  bands,  but,  through  the  influence  of 
men  of  genius  who  would  come  to  it  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  become  a 
powerful  indirect  means  of  promoting  the  growth  of  free  institutions  in 
other  lands. 

Finally,  a  great  nation  like  ours  has  resting  upon  it  the  solemn  obli- 
gation to  contribute  in  large  measure  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge 
as  a  means  of  general  human  progress.  To  this  end  such  a  university 
would  contribute  to  a  degree  beyond  the  power  of  calculation.  Dis- 
coveries and  inventions  of  every  sort  would  greatly  multiply  under  the 
force  of  its  inspiration  and  systematic  direction.  As  a  consequence, 
the  burden  of  toil  would  be  earlier  lightened  in  all  civilized  lands;  added 
millions  of  unfettered  minds  would  earlier  find  new  profit  as  well  as 
pleasure  in  the  world  of  thought;  and  mankind  would  advance  with 
more  rapid  strides  towards  the  goal  of  a  true  civilization.  Hence  it  was 
that  the  patriots  and  philanthropists  of  America  but  lately  gathered  in 
Index)endence  Hall,  for  the  organization  of  a  human  freedom  league 
and  for  the  purpose  of  maturing  plans  for  a  congress  of  the  representa- 
tives of  all  the  repubUcs,  adopted  resolutions  strongly  supportive  of 
the  proposition  to  found  a  national  university  at  the  earliest  possible 
day. 


III. 

REASONS  FOR  THE  UNIVERSITY  AT  WASHINGTON. 

These  are  not  far  to  seek.  In  the  first  pla<;e,  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  the  only  sufficient  and  suitable  spot  within  the  United  States  where 
the  Fc»<<leral  Government  has  exclusive  and  perpetual  jurisdiction. 

HiH'ondly,  the  District  of  Columbia,  besides  being  in  every  way  suita- 
ble as  a  location,  is  the  spot  designated  by  the  Father  of  his  Country, 
who  was  the  first  to  propose  its  establishment,  and  who  left  such  eu- 
dowme.nt  as  he  was  able  for  its  establisliment  there. 

Mon»ovor,  Washington  is  far  more  than  a  "sufficient  and  suitable" 
Hiiot  for  a  national  university. 

(1)  It  is  built  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  finest  landscapes  in  Amer- 
ica— (me  that  becomes  to  the  lover  of  nature  a  constant  source  of  i^leas- 
ure  and  inspiration. 

(2)  It  is  one  of  the  most  healthful,  as  well  as  most  agreeable,  locali- 
ties in  the  country — warm  enough  in  summer,  yet  never  so  hot  as  some 
others,  never  intensely  cold  in  winter;  its  climate,  all  in  all,  more 
equable  than  that  enjoyed  by  other  cities  east  of  the  Eocky  Mountains. 

(3)  The  city  of  Washington  is  without  parallel  in  this  country  for  the 
excellence  of  its  plan;  for  the  number  of  its  parks,  squares,  triangles, 
and  circles;  for  the  breadth  and  beauty  of  its  streets,  the  magnificence 
of  its  i)ublic  structures,  and  the  extent  of  its  adornment  with  historic 
monuments  and  the  statues  of  heroic  men. 

(4)  It  abounds  in  historic  associations  of  priceless  value.  One  sees 
on  every  hand  the  private  abodes  and  places  for  public  activity  of 
statesmen,  orators,  scholars,  and  scientists  who  have  won  immoilaJ 
honors  and  added  unfading  luster  to  the  American  name. 

(5)  As  the  city  stands  to-day  it  is  hardly  equaled  by  any  other  for 
the  elegance  of  its  private  mansions;  and  the  building  of  new  ones, 
each  vicing  with  the  other,  still  proceeds  at  a  steady  if  not  rapid  pace. 

(G)  It  is  a  desirable  place  for  the  residence  of  advanced  students  and 
profe.ssors,  because  of  the  unequaled  proportion  of  its  citizens  eminent 
for  culture  in  science,  art,  letters,  and  philosophy. 

(7)  It  is  no  less  desirable  on  acccmnt  of  its  metropolitan  character. 
Here  are  gathered  annually  ami  almost  constantly  leading  representa- 
tives of  all  geographical  divisions;  not  only  the  statesmen  of  all  sec- 
tions, but  also  the  representatives  of  every  sort  of  national  orgauiza- 
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tioii.     It  18  fast  becoming  the  rallying  point  for  every  great  interest 
of  the  country  and  tlie  world. 

(8)  With  its  varied  culture  and  elegance  of  manners,  it  is  ali«o  the 
most  democratic  of  cities.  Men  and  women  of  worth  and  genius,  whose 
modest  means  and  humble  abode  would  limit  them  in  some  other  cities 
to  the  more  lowly  associations,  are  here  made  wel<?ome  in  the  costly 
palace  of  the  cultured  and  opulent. 

(9)  The  multitude  of  religious,  charitable,  and  philanthropic  organ- 
izations in  active  o[)eration,  with  less  than  the  average  propcu'tion  of 
the  haunts  of  vice,  make  it  a  comparatively  safe  place  for  advanced 
students  whose  ambition  would  lead  them  to  Washington  a«  a  high 
seat  of  leiirning. 

(10)  For  all  these  reasons — for  what  Wa.shington  is,  embraces,  and 
represents — there  is  no  place  like  it  in  America  for  the  culture  and 
sure  growth  of  a  love  of  country.  The  students  here  gathered  from 
every  quarter,  and  here  taught,  not  alone  by  the  university,  but  likewise 
taught  and  molded  by  the  spirit  and  patriotic  influences  of  the  city 
itself,  would  in  time  return  to  their  thousands  of  homes  more  ardent 
I>atriots,  the  better  qualified  to  serve  their  country,  the  more  resolute 
in  purpose  to  protect  it  from  i)erils  of  every  nature  and  to  promote  its 
highest  welfare. 

Thirdly,  Washington  has  already  an  aggregation  of  facilities  and  op- 
l)ortunities  in  the  way  of  legislative  bodies,  courts  of  every  class,  scien- 
tific bureaus,  and  like  organizations,  as  well  as  libraries,  museums,  art 
collections,  laboratories,  workshops,  and  other  sources  of  help  available 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  such  as  is  hardly  surpassed  by  any  in  even 
the  Old  World.  Behold  the  inventory  of  them : 
In  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  United  States — 

The  OflBce  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

The  OflBce  of  the  Life-Saving  Service. 

The  Marine  Hospital  Service. 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

The  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing. 
In  the  War  Department — 

The  several  military  bureaus. 
In  the  Navy  Department — 

The  Naval  Observatory. 

The  Oflftce  of  the  Nautical  Almanac. 

The  Hydrographic  Office. 

The  Bureau  of  Navigation. 

The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks. 

The  Bureau  of  Ordnance. 

The  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Eepair. 

The  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering. 

The  Museum  of  Hygiene. 

The  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

The  Di8i)ensary. 
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In  the  Department  of  the  Interior — 

The  Patent  Office. 

The  Bureau  of  Education. 

The  Office  of  the  Geological  Survey. 

The  Census  Office. 
In  the  Department  of  Agriculture — 

The  Botanical  Division,  with  the  gardens  and  grounds. 

The  Division  of  Vegetable  Pathology. 

The  Pomological  Division. 

The  Microscopical  Division. 

The  Chemical  Division, 

The  Ornithological  Division. 

The  Forestry  Division. 

The  Entomological  Division. 

The  Silk  Section. 

The  Experimental  Stations. 

The  Office  of  Statistics. 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

The  Weather  Bureau. 

The  Agricultural  Museum. 
Of  establishments  not  under  Departmental  control — 

The  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  National  Museum,  with  its  twenty-two  departments. 

The  Medical  Museum. 

The  Medical  Library. 

The  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 

The  Light- House  Board. 

The  Commission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries. 

The  Arsenal. 

The  Congressional  Library. 

The  United  States  Botanic  Garden. 

The  Zoological  Garden  (in  preparation). 

The  Government  Printing  Office. 

The  Soldiers'  Home. 

Office  of  the  National  Board  of  Health. 

Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

The  National  Deaf-Mute  College. 

Courts,  District,  Circuit,  and  Supreme. 
Of  local  institutions  and  establishments — 

The  Columbian  University,  with  its  professional  department  of 
law  and  department  of  medicine. 

The  Howard  University,  with  its  like  departments. 

The  Georgetown  University,  with  its  departments. 

The  '^  National  University"  law  school  and  school  of  medicine. 

The  Corcoran  Art  Gallery, 

The  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
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Of  local  institations  and  establishments — Continued. 

The  Columbia  Hospital  for  Women. 

The  Children's  Hospital. 

The  Providence  Hospital. 
Of  learned  associations  of  men — 

The  Philosophical  Society  of  Washington* 

The  Anthropological  Society. 

The  Biological  Society. 

The  Chemical  Society. 

The  Botanical  Society. 

The  National  Geographical  Society. 
To  all  of  which  might  be  added,  since  their  annual  meetings  are  held 
at  Washington,  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the  American 
Historical  Society. 

Already  the  total  valuation  of  the  collections,  literary  and  scientific, 
belonging  to  the  Government  and  available  for  purposes  of  instruction, 
is  over  $30,000,000;  the  aggregate  expenditures  for  the  care  and  use  of 
them  in  the  work  of  the  Government,  nearly  $4,000,000  annually.  And 
the  collections  are  rapidly  growing. 

The  Congressional  Library,  already  the  largest  in  the  New  World, 
having  long  since  outgrown  its  present  accommodations,  is  soon  to  be 
put  in  possession  of  the  finest  library  building  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
and  will  then  rapidly  advance  to  its  proper  rank  by  the  side  of  those 
great  collections  at  London  and  Paris. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution,  having  relations  of  exchange  with  every 
government,  institution,  and  society  of  importance  in  the  world,  is  pre- 
pared to  offer  to  the  University,  when  established,  unparalleled  ad- 
vantages in  the  departments  of  natural  history  and  the  arts. 

Fourth.  We  have  at  Washington,  in  all  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment, nearly  a  thousand  experts  in  a  great  number  of  classes  or  branches 
of  service,  from  the  shops  in  the  navy-yard  to  the  Supreme  Court  itself; 
the  whole  body  of  them  constituting  the  most  important  cluster  of  men 
of  genius  and  rare  attainments  in  the  world.  Hundreds  of  these  men 
could  serve  a  great  university,  either  as  lecturers  and  instructors,  or  by 
furtherance  of  its  scientific  work  in  some  other  way;  thus  greatly  aid- 
ing it,  while  also  adding  something  to  their  very  moderate  regular  in- 
comes, and  gaining  new  inspiration  for  a  still  better  service  in  their 
usual  rounds,  if  not,  indeed,  for  the  supreme  work  of  new  discovery. 
For  a  great  and  powerful  nation  to  allow  all  these  vast  and  varied 
resources  to  remain  indefinitely  without  the  fullest  possible  use  in  the 
interest  of  science  and  learning,  while  at  the  same  time  multitudes  of 
its  citizens  are  suffering  irreparable  loss  for  want  of  them,  is  incom- 
prehensible. It  is  certainly  the  worst  economy  conceivable  and  seems 
hardly  less  than  criminal. 

Fifth.  Washington  is  becoming  not  only  the  most  beautiful  large  city 
in  America,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  healthfVd,  and  also  a  favorite 
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place  of  residence  for  people  of  talent,  culture,  and  fortune;  it  is  a1sr» 
to  be  the  seat  of  many  institutions  of  learning;  adding  to  the  universi- 
ties already  there,  with  the  several  law  and  other  professional  schools, 
which  have  made  it  an  important  educational  center,  great  institutions 
of  the  university  rank  for  the  Catholic  and  Methodist  churches,  and 
probably  for  yet  other  religious  bodies.  Plant  there,  in  the  midst  of  all 
these,  a  national  university,  with  its  great  central  faculties  of  art,  let 
ters,  science,  and  philosophy,  its  high  departments  of  the  mathematical 
and  physical  sciences,  of  applied  chemistry,  of  mining  and  metallurgy, 
of  civil  and  mechanical  engineering,  of  topographical  and  hydrograpli- 
ical  engineering,  of  architet^ture,  of  geology  and  mineralogy,  of  the  bio- 
logical sciences,  of  agriculture,  of  sanitation,  of  medicine,  of  jurispru- 
dence, of  education,  of  commerce,  of  the  social  and  political  sciences, 
with  its  superior  schools  of  every  other  sort,  bringing  into  relations 
with  it  the  navy  and  military  schools  as  well,  and  there  will  also  come 
the  great  theological  schools  of  every  denomination,  each  with  its  inde- 
pendent control,  yet  each  borrowing  from  the  university  in  many  de- 
partments, and  in  turn  strengthening  it  by  augmentation  of  numbers 
consecrated  to  high  aims,  and  giving  to  it  that  increased  invigoration 
which  comes  of  the  attrition  of  intellectual  forces. 

Sixth.  Since  Washington  is  the  seat  of  government  for  the  nation,  it 
is  for  the  interest  of  good  government  that  the  representatives  of  the 
peoi)le  who  concentrate  there  should  have  the  benefit  of  such  an  atmos 
phere  and  of  such  personal  contact  as  would  be  afforded  by  a  university 
city.  Larger  information,  broader  views,  and  loftier  aims  would  be 
theirs,  even  the  ablest  and  best  of  them,  by  reason  of  the  influences 
that  would  envelop  them  even  as  the  earth  is  enveloped  in  its  own  ocean 
of  ether. 

Seventh.  The  presence  of  a  great  university  in  the  national  capital 
would  have  a  direct  influence  on  the  character  of  the  people's  repre 
sentation  in  Congress;  encouraging  men  of  the  highest  type,  of  highest 
culture,  and  of  purest  aspirations  to  seek  these  positions  of  so  great  im- 
portance to  the  country  and  to  the  cause  of  good  government  every- 
where, and  yet  from  which  some  may  now  shrink  because  of  the  sacri- 
fices involved. 

Last  of  all,  the  presence  of  a  great  national  university  at  the  seat  of 
government,  with  all  it  involves  of  opportunity,  intellectual  associa- 
tion, social  refinement,  and  moral  dignity,  would  tend  to  insure  to  tlie 
United  States  su(;h  representation  from  foreign  courts  as  would  yet 
further  improve  the  tone  of  the  national  capital,  while  in  an  important 
manner  adding  to  the  influence  of  our  country  in  all  matters  of  diplo- 
matic intercourse  and  in  the  satisfactory  adjustment  of  international 
questions. 


IV. 

SUMMARY  OF  EFFORTS  IN  THE  PAST. 

A  summary  of  the  notable  efforts  hitherto  made  in  behalf  of  a  national 
university  would  probably  surprise  even  those  most  familiar  with  the 
history  of  education.  While  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  others  than 
those  herein  noted  have  been  made,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  great 
eartf  has  been  taken  to  make  the  memorandum  complete,  and  to  present 
the  steps  known  to  have  been  taken  in  due  chronological  order^  begin- 
ning with  the  few  important  words  to  that  end  in  Gen.  Washington's 
headquarters  at  Cambridge,  and  ending  with  the  resolutions  recently 
ado])ted  by  the  Human  Freedom  League  in  old  Independence  Hall, 
and  by  the  General  Committee  of  Three  Hundred  charged  with  the 
duty  of  arranging  for  a  Pan-Republic  Congress,  to  be  held  in  1893. 

Passing  such  known  efforts  in  simple  review,  we  note: 

I.  The  suggestion  of  Samuel  Blodget,  afterwards  author  of  the  first 
formal  American  work  on  political  economy,  in  the  presence  of  Gen. 
Washington,  Gen.  Greene,  and  Maj.  William  Blodget,  in  Washington's 
military  camp  at  Cambridge,  in  October,  1775 — a  suggestion  made  in 
answer  to  remarks  upon  the  damage  the  militia  were  doing  to  the  col- 
leges in  which  they  were  quartered,  and  in  the  following  words : 

WeU,  to  make  amendM  for  these  iiijuries,  I  hope  after  oar  war  we  shaU  erect  a  noble 
national  univeraity  at  which  the  yoath  of  all  the  world  may  be  proud  to  receive  iu- 
stmctions.' 

II.  The  important  words  of  Gen.  Washington  in  response  to  the  fore- 
going, namely : 

Young  man,  you  are  a  prophet,  inspired  to  apeak  what  I  am  confident  will  one  day  he 
realized. 

III.  The  yet  more  memorable  remark  of  Washington  after  the  Eevo- 
lutionary  war,  the  permanent  location  of  the  national  capital,  and  a 
most  careftil  consideration  of  the  university  interest,  to  wit: 

While  the  work  of  establishing  a  national  university  may  be  properly  deferred 
until  Congress  is  comfortably  accommodated  and  the  city  has  so  far  grown  as  to  be 
prepared  for  it,  the  enterprise  mHSt  not  he  forgotten;  and  I  trtist  that  I  have  not  omitted 
to  take  each  meoiurea  as  will  at  all  events  secure  the  entire  object  in  time.  (Referring  to 
his  intended  bequest.) 

IV.  The  strenuous  efforts  of  James  Madison  and  Charles  C.  Picker- 
ing, doubtless  with  the  earnest  encouragement  of  Washington,  and  with 

>  Samuel  Blodget's  ^'Economica/'  p.  22. 
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the  active  support  of  BeDJamin  Franklin,  James  Wilson,  William  Sam- 
nel  Johnson,  James  Butledge,  and  yet  others  of  its  distinguished  mem- 
bers, in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787,  who  desired  to  have 
provision  for  a  national  university  expressly  made  in  the  Constitution 
itself— efforts  only  at  length  discontinued  in  deference  to  the  general 
opinion  that  the  power  to  establish  such  an  institution  was  sufficiently 
implied. 

Following  is  a  correct  summary  of  the  proceedings  on  this  subject 
in  the  convention,  as  recorded  by  James  Madison : 

May  99 J 1787, — ^Mr.  Charles  Pickering  laid  before  the  House  the  draft  of  a  Federal 
Government,  which  he  had  prepared,  to  be  agreed  upon  between  the  free  and  inde- 
pendent States  of  America : 

The  legislature  shall  have  power    •    *    • 


«    • 


To  establish  and  provide  for  a  national  university  at  the  seat  of  govemmeut  of 
the  United  States.^ 

August  18f  1787. — In  convention  Mr.  Madison  submitted,  in  order  to  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  of  Detail,  the  following  powers  proposed  to  be  added  to  those  of  the 
general  legislature : 

*     *    *    To  establish  a  university.' 

•  «••••• 

September  14, 1787. — Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Pickering  moved  to  insert  in  the  list  of 
powers  voted  in  August  a  power  to  establish  a  university  in  which  no  preference  or 
distinction  should  be  allowed  on  account  of  religion.' 

Mr.  Wilson  and  others  supported  the  motion,  but  Gouverneur  Morris 
strongly  insisted  that  such  addition  to  the  Constitution  would  be  a 
superfluity,  since  "the  exclusive  power  at  the  seat  of  government 
would  reach  the  object."  This  view  was  shared  by  enough  members 
to  defeat  the  proposition;  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Connecticut,  voting  for  it  as  a 
means  of  making  the  university  more  sure,  and  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Georgia,  and  Mr.  Sher- 
man, of  Connecticut,  voting  in  the  negative.  Not  one  word  ap]>ears 
to  have  been  said  against  the  desirability  of  the  proposed  university. 

V.  The  argument  and  appeal  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  signer  of  tlie 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  a  leading  scientist  of  his  time: 

(1)  In  his  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  1787,  among 
other  things,  strongly  arguing  for  a  Federal  university,  as  a  means  of 
securing  to  the  people  an  education  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  country, 
a  true  university  with  post-graduate  scholarships,  and  fellowships  in 
connection  with  the  consular  service,  and  an  educated  civil  service 
generally. 

(2)  A  year  later,  in  another  appeal  through  the  Pennsylvania  Ga- 
zette, in  which  are  found  the  following  passages: 

Your  government  can  not  be  execnted ;  it  is  too  exteusiyo  for  a  republic.  It  is 
contrary  to  the  liabit>sof  the  people,  say  the  enemies  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.    However  opposite  to  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  a  majority  of  the  citizena 

■Maditon  Pftpen,  II,  740.         *Madi«on  Papers,  III,  1354.         *  Madison  Papers,  HI,  1577. 
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of  the  United  States  these  declarations  and  predictions  may  be,  they  will  certainly 
come  to  pass,  unless  the  people  are  prepared  for  our  new  form  of  government  by  an 
education  adapted  to  the  now  and  peculiar  situation  of  our  country.  To  effect  this 
great  and  necessary  work  let  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Congress  be  to  estab- 
lish within  the  district  to  be  allotted  for  them,  a  Federal  university,  into  which  the 
youth  of  the  United  States  shall  be  received  alter  they  have  finished  their  studies 
and  taken  degrees  in  the  colleges  of  their  respective  States.    *    •    • 

Shonld  this  plan  of  a  Federal  university,  or  one  like  it,  be  adopted,  then  will  be- 
gin the  golden  age  of  the  United  States.  While  the  business  of  education  in  Europe 
consists  in  lectures  upon  the  ruins  of  Palmyra  and  the  antiquities  of  Hereulanouni, 
or  in  dispute  about  Hebrew  points,  Greek  particles,  or  the  accent  and  quantity  of  the 
Roman  language,  the  youth  of  America  will  be  employed  in  acquiring  those  branches 
of  knowledge  which  increase  the  convenience  of  life,  lessen  human  misery,  improve 
our  country,  promote  population,  exalt  the  human  understanding,  and  establish  do- 
mestic, social,  and  political  happiness. 

Let  it  not  be  said.  This  is  not  the  time  for  such  a  literary  and  political  establish- 
ment. Let  us  first  restore  public  credit.  *  •  •  Let  us  regulate  our  militia,  let 
us  build  our  navy,  and  let  us  protect  and  extend  our  commerce.  *  •  *  This  is 
false  reasoning.  We  shall  never  restore  public  credit,  regulate  our  militia,  build  a 
navy,  or  revive  our  commerce  until  we  remove  the  ignorance  and  prejudices  and 
change  the  habits  of  our  citizens,  and  this  can  never  be  done  until  we  inspire  them 
with  Federal  principles,  which  can  only  be  effected  by  our  young  men  meeting  and 
spending  two  or  three  years  together  in  a  national  university,  and  afterwards  dis- 
seminating their  knowledge  and  principles  through  every  county,  town,  and  viUage 
of  the  United  States. — [Republished  by  Dr.  Goode,  1790.] 

VI.  The  eftbrts  of  the  newspaper  press  durmg  the  closing  years  of 
the  last  century,  as  reported  by  Samuel  Blodget  in  his  work  entitled 
^^Economica" — eflforts  so  many  that  in  speaking  of  them  he  remarks: 

It  would  be  an  endless  task]  and  require  volumes  to  hold  all  that  has  been  written 
in  favor  of  a  Federal  heart  and  university  in  our  perodicaljtapers  since  1775. 

As  examples,  extracts  are  taken  from  some  of  the  newspaper  articles 
quoted  by  Blodget*  as  published  September,  1787. 

If  a  Federal  university  should  be  established  I  shall  advance  my  humble  opinion 
on  the  plan;  here  it  is  enough  to  observe  that  the  institution  must  be  simple,  com- 
plete, and  grand.  The  great  science  of  politics  requires  a  particular  professorship, 
and  a  person  qualified  for  this  place  must  be  oue  of  the  first  characters  in  the  United 
States.  A  mere  financier  or  civilian  is  not  a  politician;  this  philosophic  character 
must  understand  morals,  war,  finance,  commerce,  manufactures,  agriculture,  police, 
philosophy;  ho  must  have  a  perfect  view  of  all  the  great  afifairs  of  a  nation  in  their 
whole  extent  and  intimate  connection.     *     *     * 

The  belles  lettres  or  elegant  literature  claim  also  particular  attention.  These  are 
both  in  the  ancient  and  modem  stile  called  humaniora,  because  they  humanize  and 
refine  the  human  heart.  They  are  not  merely  ornamental,  but  extremely  useful  by 
ennobling  those  afifections  which  are  the  bands  of  civil  society ;  and  by  qualifying 
men  in  several  respects  for  aU  the  important  offices  of  government.     *    •     • 

Natural  philosophy  and  mathematics  are  the  same  everywhere,  but  moral  and  sen> 
timental  literature  has  a  great  influence  on  manners  and  government.  A  critical  in- 
quiry into  the  species  and  forms  of  learning  most  proper  for  America  would  be  a  no- 
ble object  to  a  man  of  genius  and  political  knowledge.     *    *    • 

America  must  have  her  own  sterling,  even  in  learning ;  let  her  establish  an  academy 
of  belles  lettres;  of  this  every  fine  genius  in  the  Union  should  be  a  member;  it  must 
be  central,  and  under  the  patronage  of  the  Federal  power. 

i  Eoonomica,  Appendix,  pp.  iv-vii. 
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From  the  Independent  Gazetteer,  Philadelphia,  1788,    No.  548: 

A  gentleman  under  the  signature  of  Nestor,  some  months  since,  gave  the  public  a 
hint  for  erecting  a  Federal  university.  How  much  this  will  promote  learning  in 
general  is  evident  from  the  situation  of  this  young  country,  whose  pecuniary  and 
literary  resources  can  not  yet  be  great  enough  for  more  than  one  illustrious  assembly 
of  the  muses.  It  would  be  an  excellent  institution  for  promoting  Federal  sentiments. 
In  the  happy  spring  of  youth  all  our  aifections  bloom — the  high  sense  of  honor, 
the  warmth  of  friendship,  the  glow  of  patriotic  virtue  there  animate  the  enrap- 
tured soul;  sublime  and  elegant  literature  there  has  its  highest  relish,  relines  and 
exalts  these  noble  passions.  What  glorious  effects  may  not  then  a  nation  expect 
from  a  concourse  of  her  best  sons  at  the  temple  of  wisdom !  Society  in  the  sweet 
eivjc»yment  of  wisdom,  literature,  and  the  many  social  pleasures  of  an  academic  life 
will  create  a  mutual  endearment  and  form  those  charming  friendshiiis  that  will  con- 
tinue to  the  grave.  When  after  a  iinished  education  they  depart  to  their  different 
stations  and  places  of  residence  they  will  be  bo  many  capital  links  of  the  Federal  Union; 
BO  many  stately  columns  under  the  grand  fabric;  so  many  bright  luminaries  to  shed 
a  radiance  through  the  whole  Federal  system,  and  so  many  powerfiil  centripetal 
forces  to  give  eternal  stability. 

VII.  In  this  connection  may  also  be  cited  the  following  from  The 
American  Museum,  October,  1789 : 

Whether  viewed  by  the  contemplative  eye  of  the  philosopher  or  fanned  by  the  more 
active  mind  of  the  politician  and  legislator,  the  happiness  arising  to  society  from 
the  progress  of  science  in  the  world  presents  the  most  pleasing  consequences  aa 
our  encouragement  to  establish  institutions  for  the  education  of  youth  in  every 
branch  of  literature.  No  country  is  more  indebted  to  the  cauBe  of  learning  than 
America.  To  the  well-informed  mind  of  her  citizens  does  she  owe  her  present  im- 
portant rank  in  the  scale  of  nations;  to  this  is  she  indebted  for  her  unparalleled 
advances  to  greatness  and  empire,  and  on  this  does  the  preservation  of  her  future 
liberties  and  all  the  invaluable  rights  of  human  nature  essentially  depend.     •     •     • 

America,  from  her  local  situation,  jiossesses  greater  advant-ages  for  the  promoticm 
of  literature  and  the  arts  than  have  marked  any  other  nation  in  the  early  stages  of 
its  political  existence,  not  being  subject  to  the  constant  inroads  of  barbarians  or  the 
tyranny  of  superstition,  nor  interrupted  by  the  frequent  din  of  arms,  ever  hostile  to 
the  arts.     *    *    • 

While  the  lesser  schools  and  every  literary  institution,  however  small,  must  be 
thought  worthy  the  attention  of  Government,  I  hope  to  sec  the  establishment  of  a 
Federal  university.  It  is  an  idea  which  has  been  heretofore  suggested,  and  which 
presages  much  future  advantage  to  the  public.  Such  a  university  may  be  erected  in 
a  central  situation  of  the  Union,  under  the  management  of  able  instructors,  to  which 
the  students  graduating  at  the  different  State  colleges  may  repair  to  finish  their 
education,  by  remaining  two  or  three  years,  and  principally  directing  their  studies 
to  the  political  intercBts  of  the  country,  the  great  object  of  legislation  and  national 
jurisprudence.  As  we  have  taken  our  station  among  the  other  nations  of  the  world, 
it  is  highly  proper  we  should  form  on  national  principles,  which  can  be  best  done 
by  promoting  such  institutions  as  have  a  tendency  to  remove  local  views  and  habits 
and  beget  mutual  confidence,  esteem,  and  good  fellowship  between  those  who 
*  *  *  must  rise  or  fall  together.  The  institution  above  alluded  to,  I  think,  will 
be  happily  calculated  to  auBwer  those  valuable  purposes  and  have  the  most  beneficial 
effects  in  a  political  view.     »    *     • 

It  remains  for  America,  by  an  early  attention  to  the  encouragement  of  every  art 
and  science,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  human  mind  to  the  highest  pitch  of  im- 
provement, to  tit  the  inhabitants  of  this  western  world  for  the  enjoyment  of  that 
freedom  and  independence  for  which  they  have  so  nobly  fought,  and  which  will 
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never  be  wrested  from  tbem  while  they  imbibe  with  their  milk  the  first  principles 
of  civil  liberty  and  are  uniformly  educated  in  an  abhorrence  of  every  attempt  that 
may  be  formed  to  deprive  them  of  this  mighty  boon  of  heaven.' 

VIII.  The  words  of  President  Washington  in  his  address  to  Congress 
on  January  8, 1790: 

Xor  am  I  lees  persuaded  that  you  will  ap^ee  with  me  in  the  opinion  that  there  is 
nothing  which  can  better  deserve  your  patronage  than  the  promotion  of  science  and 
literatnre.  Knowledge  is,  in  every  country,  the  surest  basis  of  happiness.  In  one  in 
Avhich  the  measures  of  government  receive  their  irapresHions  so  immediately  from 
the  sense  of  the  community  as  in  ours  it  is  proportionably  essential.  To  the  secur- 
ity of  a  free  constitution  it  contributes  in  various  ways — by  convincing  those  who 
are  interest-ed  with  the  public  administration  that  every  valuable  end  of  govern- 
ment is  best  answered  by  the  enlighteucd  confidence  of  the  people  and  by  teaching 
the  people  thcmselyes  to  know  and  to  value  their  own  rights]  to  discern  and  provide 
af^ainst  invasions  of  them;  to  distinguish  between  oppression  and  the  necessary  ex- 
ercise of  lawful  authority,  between  brethren,  proceeding  from  a  disregard  to  their 
convenience,  and  those  resulting  from  the  inevitable  exigencies  of  society ;  to  dis- 
criminate the  spirit  of  liberty  Arom  that  of  licentiousne^,  cherishing  the  first  and 
avoiding  the  last;  and  uniting  a  speedy  but  temperate  vigilance  against  encroach- 
ments with  an  inviolable  respect  for  the  laws.  Whether  this  desirable  object  will  be 
best  promoted  by  affording  aids  to  seminaries  of  learning  already  established,  by  the 
institution  of  a  national  university,  or  by  any  other  expedients,  will  be  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  deliberations  of  the  legislature.' 

IX.  The  Senate's  concurring  response  of  January  11,  1790,  to  Presi- 
dent Washington's  message  of  January  8,  preceding. 

Literature  and  science  are  essential  to  the  preservation  of  a  fair  constitution ;  the 
measures  of  government  should  therefore  be  calculated  to  strengthen  the  confidence 
that  is  due  to  that  important  truth.' 

X.  The  address  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  January  12, 
1790,  in  answer  to  the  President's  message  of  January  8. 

We  concur  with  you  in  the  the  sentiment  that  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufac- 
tures are  entitled  to  legislative  protection,  and  that  the  promotion  of  science  and 
litei-ature  will  contribute  to  the  security  of  a  free  government.  In  the  progress  of 
our  deliberations  we  shall  not  lose  sight  of  objects  so  worthy  of  our  regard.* 

XI.  President  Washington's  letter  of  November  27,  1794,  to  John 
Adams,  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  relative  to  the  proi>o8i- 
tion  of  Thomas  Jefferson  to  import  the  Genevan  faculty  of  learned  men 
as  a  nucleus  for  a  national  university: 

I  have  not  been  able  to  give  the  papers  herewith  enclosed  more  than  a  hasty  read 
ing,  returning  them  without  delay  that  you  may  offer  the  perusal  of  tliem  to  whom- 
soever you  should  think  proper.  The  picture  drawn  in  them  of  the  Genevese  is 
re4i]ly  interesting  and  aff'ecting.  The  proposition  of  transplanting  the  members 
entire  of  the  university  of  that  place  to  America,  with  the  acquisition  of  means  to 
establish  the  same,  and  to  be  accompanied  by  a  considerable  emigration,  is  impor- 
tant, requiring  more  consideration  than  under  the  circuuiHtances  of  the  moment  lam 
able  to  bestow  upon  it. 

•      I  American  Museum.  Vol.  6,  pp.  2JK),  291.  3  Id.,  p.  936. 

*Aiuwl8  of  Congress,  Ut  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  p.  933.  ^Id.,p.  1052. 
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That  a  national  nniveniity  in  this  country  is  a  thing  to  be  desired  has  always  been 
my  decided  opinion,  and  the  appropriation  of  gronnd  and  of  lands  for  it  in  the 
Federal  City  has  long  been  contemplated  and  talked  of;  but  how  matured  or  how 
£ftr  the  transportation  of  an  entire  seminary  of  foreigners,  who  may  not  understand 
our  language,  can  be  assimilated  therein  is  more  than  I  am  prepared  to  give  au 
opinion  upon,  or  indeed  how  far  funds  in  either  case  are  attainable.     •    *     * 

I  shall  at  any  leisure  after  the  session  is  fairly  opened  take  pleasure  in  a  fiill  and 
free  consultation  with  you  on  the  subject,  being  with  much  esteem  and  regard,  etc. 

XII.  President  Washington's  letter  of  December  15, 1794,  to  Edmund 
Randolph,  Secretary  of  State,  requesting  his  assistance,  and  that  of 
Mr.  James  Madison,  in  maturing  the  measures  proper  to  be  adopted 
by  him  in  disposing  of  the  stocks  designed  to  begin  the  endowment  of 
the  proposed  national  university: 

For  the  reasons  mentioned  to  you  the  other  day,  namely,  the  Virginia  AssemblT 
being  in  session,  and  a  plan  being  on  foot  for  establishing  a  seminary  of  learning 
upon  an  extensive  scale  in  the  Federal  City,  it  would  oblige  me  if  you  and  Mr.  Madi- 
son would  endeavor  to  manure  the  measures  which  will  be  proper  for  me  to  pursue  in 
order  to  bring  my  designs  into  view  as  soon  as  you  can  make  it  convenient  to  your- 
selves. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  enclosed,  or  sentiments  similar  to  them,  are  proper  to  be 
engrafted  in  the  communications  which  are  to  be  made  to  the  legislature  of  Vir^nia, 
or  to  the  gentlemen  who  are  named  as  trustees  of  the  seminary  which  is  proposed  to 
be  established  in  the  Federal  City;  but  as  it  is  an  extract  of  what  is  contained  in 
my  will  on  this  subject,  I  send  it  merely  for  consideration. 

The  shares  in  the  different  navigations  are  to  be  located  and  applied  in  the  manner 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  conversation.* 

XIII.  Washington's  formal  letter  of  January  28,  1796,  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia,  plainly  announcing  his  intention 
to  contribute  a  considerable  sum  towards  the  founding  of  a  university 
peculiarly  American  in  teachings;  in  which  letter  he  said: 

A  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  university  in  the  Federal  city  has  frequently 
been  the  subject  of  conversation.    *    *    * 

It  has  always  been  a  source  of  serious  reflection  and  sincere  regret  with  me  that 
the  youth  of  the  United  States  should  be  sent  to  foreign  countries  for  the  purpose  of 
education.  Although  there  are  doubtless  many,  under  these  circumstances,  who 
escape  the  danger  of  contracting  principles  unfavorable  to  republican  govern- 
ment, yet  we  ought  to  deprecate  the  hazard  attending  ardent  and  susceptible  minds 
f^om  being  too  strongly  and  too  easily  prepossessed  in  favor  of  other  political  sys- 
tems before  they  are  capable  of  appreciating  their  own. 

For  this  reason  I  have  greatly  wished  to  see  a  plan  adopted  by  which  the  arts, 
sciences,  and  belles-lettres  could  be  taught  in  their  fullest  extent,  thereby  embrac- 
ing all  the  advantages  of  European  tuition  with  the  means  of  acquiring  the  liberal 
knowledge  which  is  necessary  to  qualify  our  citizens  for  the  exigencies  of  public  as 
well  as  private  life,  and  (which  with  me  is  a  consideration  of  great  magnitude)  by 
assembling  the  youth  from  the  difi'erent  parts  of  this  rising  republic,  contributing 
from  their  intercourse  an  interchange  of  information  to  the  removal  of  prejudices 
which  might  perhaps  sometimes  arise  from  local  circumstances. 

The  Federal  city,  from  its  centrality  and  the  advantages  which  in  other  respects 
it  must  have  over  any  other  place  in  the  United  States,  ought  to  be  preferred  as  a 

1  Writings  of  Washington,  Sparks,  XI,  1.  « Id.,  p.  2. 
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proper  Bite  for  such  a  nniversity.  And  if  a  plan  can  be  adopted  npon  a  scale  aa  ex- 
tensive as  I  have  described,  and  the  execution  of  it  should  commence  under  favor- 
able auspices  in  a  reasonable  time  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success.  I  will  grant  iu 
perpetuity  fifty  shares  in  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac  River  toward  the  endow- 
ment of  it. 

What  annuity  will  arise  from  these  shares  when  the  navigation  is  in  full  opera- 
tion can  at  this  time  be  only  coivjectured,  and  those  who  are  acquainted  with  it  can 
form  as  good  a  judgment  as  myself. 

As  the  design  of  this  university  has  assumed  no  form  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
and  as  I  am  equally  ignorant  who  the  persons  are  who  have  taken  or  are  disposed 
to  take  the  maturing  of  the  plan  upon  themselves,  I  have  been  at  a  loss  to  whom  I 
should  make  the  communication  of  my  intentions.  If  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Federal  city  have  any  particular  agency  in  bringing  the  matter  forward,  then 
the  information  which  I  now  give  to  them  is  in  proper  course.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  have  no  more  to  do  in  it  than  others  who  may  be  desirous  of  seeing  so 
important  a  measure  carried  into  effect,  the}'  will  be  so  good  as  to  excuse  my  using 
them  as  the  medium  for  disclosing  these  my  intentions;  because  it  appears  neces- 
sary that  the  funds  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  the  institution  should  be 
known  to  the  promoters  of  it,  and  I  see  no  mode  more  eligible  for  announcing  my 
purpose.  For  these  reasons  I  give  you  the  trouble  of  this  address,  and  the  assur- 
ance of  being,  etc.  ^ 

XrV.  The  indirect  approval  of  the  national  university  proi>osition 
by  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  his  letter  of  February  23, 1795,  to  Washington 
on  the  subject  of  transferring  to  tliis  country  the  faculty  of  the  College 
of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  which  he  said : 

You  were  formerly  deliberating  on  the  purpose  to  which  you  should  apply  the  shares 
in  the  Potomac  and  James  River  companies  presented  to  you  by  our  Assombl}',  and 
you  did  me  the  honor  of  asking  me  to  think  on  the  subject.  As  well  as  I  remember, 
some  academical  institution  was  thought  to  offer  the  best  application  of  the  money. 
iSbonld  you  htwe  finally  decided  in  favor  of  this,  a  circumstance  has  taken  place 
>vhich  would  render  the  present  moment  the  nioHt  advantageous  to  carry  it  into  oxo- 
cution  by  giving  to  it  at  the  outset  such  an  eclat  and  such  solid  advantage  as  would 
insure  a  very  general  concourse  to  it  of  the  youths  from  aU  our  States,  and  probably 
from  the  other  parts  of  America,  which  are  free  enough  to  swlopt  it.  The  persecution 
which  has  taken  i>lace  at  Geneva  has  demolished  the  college  of  that  place,  which  was, 
in  a  great  measure,  Bupporte<l  by  the  former  govern meut.  The  colleges  of  Geneva 
and  Ediuburg  were  considered  as  the  two  eyes  of  Europe  in  matters  of  science,  inso- 
much that  no  other  pretended  to  any  rivalship  with  either.  Edinburg  has  been  the 
most  famous  in  medicine  during  the  life  of  Cullen;  but  Geneva  most  so  in  the 
other  branches  of  science  and  much  the  most  resorted  to  from  the  continent  of 
Europe,  because  the  French  language  was  that  which  was  used. 

A  Mr.  D'lvernois,  a  Genevan,  and  a  man  of  science,  known  as  the  author  of  a  history 
of  that  republic,  has  proposed  the  transplanting  of  that  college  in  a  body  to  America. 
He  has  written  to  me  on  the  subject,  as  he  has  also  done  to  Mr.  Adams,  as  he  was 
formerly  known  to  us  both,  giving  us  the  details  of  his  views  for  effecting  it.  Proba- 
bly these  have  been  communicated  to  you  by  Mr.  Adams,  as  D'lvernois  desired 
should  be  done,  but  lest  they  should  not  have  been  communicated,  I  will  take  the 
liberty  of  doing  it.  His  plan,  I  think,  would  go  to  about  ten  or  twelve  professor- 
ships. He  names  to  me  the  following  professors  as  likely,  if  not  certain,  to  embrace 
the  plan.     *     *    • 

1  Sparks,  xi,  U. 
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It  could  not  be  expectod  that  any  proposition  from  strangers  nnacqnainted  with 
our  means  and  our  wants,  could  .1uni]»  at  once  into  a  perfect  accommodation  with 
these.  But  thoHo  preneuled  to  us  would  seem  to  trend  on  and  are  capable  of  modifiea- 
tions  rooourilable  perhapH  to  the  views  of  both  parties. 

(1)  We  can  well  dinpcuHe  with  her  second  and  third  colleges,  the  trial  being  too 
partial  for  our  extensive  country,  and  the  second  sufficiently  and  better  provided 
for  alrra<ly  by  our  public  and  private  grammar  schools.     *     *     * 

(2)  We  are  not  to  count  on  raising  the  money  from  lands,  and  consequently  we 
niUHt  give  up  the  proposal  of  the  colony  of  Geneva  farmers.  But  the  wealth  of  Gen- 
eva in  nionc>y  being  notorious  and  the  class  of  moneyed  men  being  that  which  the 
new  government  are  trying  to  get  rid  of,  it  is  probable  that  a  capital  sum  could  \h: 
borrowed  on  the  credit  of  the  fund  under  consideration  sufficient  to  meet  the  first 
expons4«H  of  the  transplantation  and  establishment,  and  to  supply  also  the  deficiency 
of  r<' venue  till  the  profits  of  the  shares  shall  become  sufficiently  superior  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  college  to  repay  the  sums  borrowed. 

(3)  The  composition  of  the  academy  can  not  be  settled  there.  It  must  be  adapted 
to  our  circumstances,  and  can  therefore  only  be  fixed  between  them  and  persons  herp 
ac<piainted  with  those  circumstances,  and  conferring  for  the  purpose  after  their  .ar- 
rival hero.  For  a  country  so  marked  for  agriculture  as  ours,  I  should  think  no  pro- 
fessorship so  important  as  one  not  mentioned  by  them  —a  professor  of  agriculture — 
who,  before  the  students  should  leave  the  college,  should  carry  them  through  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  principle  and  practice  of  agriculture;  and  that  this  pro- 
fessor should  come  from  no  country  but  England.  Indeed,  I  should  mark  Young  as 
the  man  to  bo  obtained.  These,  however,  are  modifications  to  be  left  till  their  arrival 
here. 

A  <|iieHtion  would  arise  as  to  the  place  of  the  establishment.  As  far  as  I  can  leani 
it  is  thought  just  that  the  State  which  gives  the  [first]  revenue  should  be  most  con- 
sidered in  the  uses  to  which  it  is  appropriated.  But  I  suppose  that  their  expecta- 
tions would  be  satisfied  by  a  location  within  their  limits,  and  that  this  might  be  so 
far  from  the  Federal  city  as  normal  considerations  would  recommend,  and  yet  near 
enough  to  it  to  be  viewed  as  an  ap])endage  of  that,  and  that  the  splendor  of  the  two 
objects  would  reflect  usefully  on  each  other. 

Circumstances  have  already  consumed  much  of  the  time  allowed  us.  Should  yon 
think  the  proposition  can  be  brought  at  all  within  your  views,  your  determination, 
as  soon  an  more  important  occupations  will  admit  of  it,  would  require  to  bo  con- 
veyed aH  early  as  possible  to  M.  D'lvornois,  now  in  London,  lest  my  last  letter  should 
throw  the  parties  into  other  engagements.^ 

XV.  PreHident  WiiHliin^ton's  letter  of  March  15,  1795,  to  Thomas 
Jefferson,  in  answer  to  inciuiries  of  February  23: 

I  received  your  letter  of  the  23d  ultimo,  but  not  at  so  early  a  period  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  date  of  it.  My  mind  has  always  been  more  disposed  to 
apply  the  shares  in  the  inland  navigation  of  the  Potomac  and  James  Rivers,  which 
were  left  to  my  disposal  by  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  towards  the  endowment  of 
a  university  in  the  United  States  than  to  any  other  object  it  has  contemplated.  In 
pursuance  of  this  idea,  and  uuderstanding  that  other  means  are  in  embryo  for  estab- 
lishing so  useful  a  seminary  in  the  Federal  City,  1  did,  on  the  28th  of  January  last, 
announce  to  the  cominiHHioncrs  thereof  my  intention  of  vesting  in  perpetuity  the 
fifty  shares  1  held  under  that  act  in  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac,  as  an  additional 
means  of  carrying  the  plan  into  effect,  provided  it  should  be  adopted  on  a  scale  so 
liberal  as  to  extend  to  and  embrace  a  complete  system  of  education. 

I  ha<l  little  hesitation  in  giving  the  Federal  City  a  preference  over  all  other  places 
for  the  institution,  for  the  following  rejisons:  First,  on  account  of  its  being  the  per- 

^  Sparks,  xi,  173. 
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manent  seat  of  the  Grovemment  of  this  Union,  and  where  the  laws  and  policy  of  it  mnst 
Ue  better  understood  than  in  any  local  part  thereof.  Second ly,  because  of  its  cen- 
trality.  Thirdly,  because  one-half  (or  near  it)  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  within 
the  conuDouwealth  of  Virginia,  and  the  whole  of  the  State  not  inconvenient 
thereto.  Fourthly,  because  as  a  part  of  the  endowment,  it  would  be  useful,  but 
alone  woald  be  inadequate  to  that  end.  Fifthly,  because  many  advantages,  I  con- 
ceive, wonld  result  from  the  jurisdiction  which  the  general  government  will  have 
over  it,  which  no  other  spot  would  possess.  And  lastly,  as  the  seminary  is  contem- 
plated for  the  completion  of  education  and  study  of  the  sciences,  not  for  boys  in 
their  rudiments,  it  will  afford  the  students  an  opportunity  of  attending  the  debates 
in  Congress,  and  thereby  becoming  more  liberally  and  hotter  acquainted  with  the 
principles  of  law  and  government. 

My  judgment  and  my  wishes  point  equally  strong  to  the  application  of  the  James 
Riyer  shares  to  the  same  subject  at  the  same  place;  but,  considering  the  source  from 
whence  they  were  deriyed,  I  have,  in  the  letter  I  am  writing  to  the  executive  of  Vir- 
ginia on  this  subject,  left  the  application  of  them  to  a  seminary  within  the  State,  to 
be  located  by  the  legislature. 

Hence,  yon  will  i>erceiYe  that  I  have  in  a  degree  anticipated  your  proposition.  I 
was  restrained  from  going  the  whole  length  of  the  suggestion  by  the  following  con- 
siderations: First,  I  did  not  know  to  what  extent  or  when  any  plan  would  be  so 
matured  for  the  establishment  of  a  university,  as  would  enable  any  assurances  to  be 
given  to  the  application  of  M.  IVIvemois.  Secondly,  the  propriety  of  transplanting 
the  professors  in  a  body  (from  Qeneva)  might  be  questioned  for  several  reasons; 
among  others,  because  they  might  not  all  be  good  characters  nor  all  sulilciently  ac- 
quainted with  our  language.  And  again,  having  been  at  yariance  with  the  leading 
party  of  their  country,  the  measure  might  be  considered  as  an  aristocratical  movement 
by  more  than  those  who,  without  any  just  cause  that  I  can  discover,  are  continually 
sounding  the  bell  of  aristocracy.  And  thirdly,  because  it  might  preclude  some  of  the 
first  professors  in  other  countries  Arom  a  participation,  among  whom  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  characters  in  Scotland,  in  this  line,  might  be  obtained. 

Something,  but  of  what  nature  I  am  unable  to  inform  you,  has  been  written  by 
Mr.  Adams  to  M.  D'lvernois.  Never  having  viewed  my  intended  donation,  as 
more  than  part  of  the  means  that  were  to  set  this  establishment  on  foot,  I  did  not 
incline  to  go  too  far  in  the  encouragement  of  professors  before  the  plan  should 
assume  a  more  formal  shape,  much  less  to  induce  an  entire  college  to  migrate. 
The  enclosed  is  the  answer  I  have  received  from  the  commissioners,  from  which,  and 
the  ideas  I  have  here  expressed,  you  will  be  enabled  to  decide  on  the  best  communi- 
cation to  be  made  to  M.  D'lvernois.  My  letter  to  the  commissioners  has  bound  me 
to  the  fulfilment  of  what  is  therein  engaged,  and  if  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  on 
considering  the  subject,  should  view  it  in  the  same  light  as  I  do,  the  James  River 
shares  will  be  added  threto,  for  I  think  one  good  institution  of  this  sort  is  to  be 
preferred  to  two  imperfect  ones,  which,  without  other  aid  than  the  shares  in  both 
navigations,  is  more  likely  to  fall  through  than  to  succeed  upon  the  plan  I  contem- 
plate, which  is,  in  a  few  words,  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  sending  the  youth  of 
this  country  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  education,  where  too  often  the  principles  and 
habits  unfriendly  to  republican  government  are  imbibed,  and  not  easily  discarded. 
Instituting  such  a  one  of  our  own  as  will  answer  the  end,  and  associating  them 
in  the  same  seminary,  will  contribute  to  wear  oH  those  prejudices  and  unreasonable 
jealousies  which  prevent  or  weaken  friendships  and  impair  the  harmony  of  the 
Union.  ^ 

Mr.  Jefferson  himself  was  finally  convinced  of  the  impracticability  of 
the  D'lvernois  plan;  and  yet  his  interest  in  the  national  university 
increased  with  the  years,  as  will  appear  from  his  official  support  as 

^  Sparks,  xi,  19. 
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president.  His  heart  was  indeed  set  upon  a  university  for  Virginia, 
but  he  was  nevertheless  ready,  and  all  the  more  ready,  on  that  account 
to  promote  the  founding  of  a  culminating  institution  at  Washington,  to 
be  established  and  maintained  by  the  National  Government. 

XVI.  President  Washington's  letter  of  March  16, 1795,  to  Governor 
Brooke,  of  Virginia,  concerning  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  shares 
in  the  Potomac  Company,  finally  accepted  by  him  for  public  use: 

It  is  with  indescribable  regret  that  I  have  seen  the  youth  of  the  United  States 
migprating  to  foreign  countries  in  order  to  acquire  the  higher  branches  of  erudition 
and  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences.  Although  it  would  be  iigustice  to  many 
to  pronounce  the  certainty  of  their  imbibing  maxims  not  congenial  to  republicanism, 
it  must  nevertheless  be  admitted  that  a  serious  danger  is  encountered  by  sending 
abroad  among  other  political  systems  those  who  have  not  well  learned  the  value  of 
their  own. 

The  time  is  therefore  come  when  a  plan  of  universal  education  ought  to  be  adopted 
in  the  United  States.  Not  only  do  the  exigencies  of  public  and  private  life  demand 
it,  but  if  it  should  ever  be  apprehended  that  prejudice  would  be  entertained  in  one 
part  of  the  Union  against  the  other,  an  efficacious  remedy  will  be  to  assemble  the 
youth  of  every  part  under  such  circumstances  as  will,  by  freedom  of  interconrse  and 
collision  of  sentiment,  give  to  their  minds  the  direction  of  truth,  philanthropy,  and 
mutual  conciliation. 

It  has  been  represented  that  a  university  corresponding  with  these  ideas  is  con- 
templated to  be  built  in  the  Federal  City,  and  that  it  will  receive  considerable  en- 
dowments. This  position  is  so  eligible  from  its  centrality,  so  convenient  to  Vir- 
ginia, by  whose  legislature  the  shares  were  granted  and  in  which  part  of  the  Federal 
District  stands,  and  combines  so  many  other  conveniences,  that  I  have  determined 
to  invest  the  Potomac  shares  in  that  university. 

Presuming  it  to  bo  more  agreeable  to  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia  that  the 
shares  in  the  James  River  Company  should  be  assessed  for  a  similar  object  in  some 
part  of  that  State,  I  intend  to  allot  them  for  a  seminary  to  be  erected  at  such  place 
as  they  shall  deem  most  proper.  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  a  seminary  of  learn- 
ing upon  an  enlarged  plan,  but  yet  not  coming  up  to  the  full  idea  of  a  university,  is 
an  institution  to  be  preferred  for  the  position  which  is  to  be  chosen.  The  students 
who  wish  to  pursue  the  whole  range  of  science  may  pass  with  advantage  from  the 
seminary  to  the  university,  and  the  former  by  a  due  relation  may  be  rendered  coo][>- 
erative  with  the  latter. 

I  can  not,  however,  dissemble  my  opinion  that  if  all  the  shares  were  conferred  on 
a  university  it  would  become  far  more  important  than  when  they  are  divided ;  and  I 
have  been  constrained  from  concentring  them  in  the  same  place  merely  by  my  anx- 
iety to  reconcile  a  particular  attention  to  Virginia  with  a  great  good,  in  which  she 
will  abundantly  share  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  United  States. 

I  must  beg  the  favor  of  your  excellency  to  lay  this  letter  before  that  honorable 
body  at  their  next  session,  in  order  that  I  may  appropriate  the  James  River  shares 
to  the  place  which  they  may  prefer.  ^ 

XVII.  The  action  of  the  Virginia  legislature,  on  December  1, 1795,  in 
responding  to  the  foregoing  communication  of  Washington  to  Governor 
Brooke. 

(1)  By  passing  at  once  the  following  resolutions,  to  wit: 

Resolved f  therefore,  That  the  appropriation  by  the  said  George  Washington  of  the 
aforesaid  shares  in  the  Potomac  Company  to  the  universitv  intended  to  be  erected 
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in  the  Federal  City  is  made  in  a  mnnnor  most  worthy  of  public  regard,  and  of  the 
approbation  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Resolved  aUo,  That  he  be  requested  to  appropriate  the  aforesaid  shares  in  the  James 
River  Company  to  a  seminary  at  such  place  in  the  upper  country  as  he  may  deem 
most  convenient  to  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  thereof.  ^ 

(2)  By  also  declaring  that — 

The  plan  contemplated,  of  erecting  a  university  in  the  Federal  City,  where  the 
youth  of  the  several  States  may  be  assembled  and  the  course  of  their  education 
finished,  deserves  the  countenance  and  support  of  each  State. 

XVIII.  The  ftirther  argument  for  a  university  and  the  importance  of 
its  early  establishment,  contained  in  President  Washington's  letter  of 
September  1, 1796,  to  Secretary  of  State  Alexander  Hamilton,  wherein 
he  expresses  regret  that  the  Secretary  had  deemed  it  advisable  to  omit 
from  the  farewell  address,  then  in  preparation,  the  reference  to  a  na- 
tional university,  which  he  had  seen  fit  to  include  in  the  rough  draft 
sent  to  him;  in  w^hich  letter  he  said: 

I  mean  education  generally,  as  one  of  the  surest  means  of  enlightening  and  giving 
just  views  of  thinking  to  our  citizens,  but  particularly  the  establishment  of  a  uni- 
versity, where  the  youth  of  all  parts  of  the  United  States  might  receive  the  polish  of 
erudition  in  the  arts,  sciences,  and  belles-lettres,  and  where  those  who  wore  disposed 
to  run  a  political  coarse  might  not  only  be  instructed  in  the  theory  and  principles, 
but  (this  seminary  being  at  the  seat  of  the  General  Government  where  the  legisla- 
ture would  be  in  session  half  the  year,  and  the  interests  and  politics  of  the  nation 
would  be  discussed)  would  lay  the  surest  foundation  for  the  practical  part  also. 

But  that  which  would  render  it  of  the  highest  importance,  in  my  opinion,  is  that 
at  the  Juvenal  period  of  life,  when  friendships  are  formed  and  habits  established  that 
stick  by  one,  the  youth  or  young  men  from  different  parts  of  the  United  States  would 
be  assembled  together,  and  would  by  degrees  discover  that  there  was  not  that  cause 
for  those  jealousies  and  prejudices  which  one  part  of  the  Union  had  imbibed  against 
another.  Of  course  sentiments  of  more  liberality  in  the  general  policy  of  the  country 
would  result  from  it.  What  but  the  mixing  of  people  from  different  parts  of  the 
United  States  during  the  war  rubbed  off  these  impressions?  A  century  in  the  ordi- 
nary intercourse  would  not  have  accomplished  what  the  seven  j^ears'  association  in 
arms  did;  but  that  ceasing,  prejudices  are  beginning  to  revive  again,  and  never  will 
be  eradicated  so  effectually  by  any  other  moans  as  the  intimate  intercourse  of  char- 
acters in  early  life,  who,  in  all  probability,  will  be  at  the  head  of  the  counsels  of  this 
country  in  a  more  advanced  stage  it. 

To  show  that  this  is  no  new  idea  of  mine,  I  may  appeal  to  my  early  communica- 
tions to  Congress,  and  to  prove  how  seriously  I  have  reflected  on  it  since,  and  how  well- 
disposed  I  have  been  and  still  am  to  contribute  my  aid  towards  carrying  the  meas- 
ure into  effect,  I  inclose  you  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  me  to  the  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia on  this  subject,  and  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  of  the  legislature  of  that  State 
in  consequence  thereof. 

I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  this  donation  (when  the  navigation  is  in  com- 
plete operation,  which  it  will  be  in  less  than  two  years)  will  amount  to  1,200  or 
1,500  pounds  sterling  a  year,  and  become  a  rapidly  increasing  fund.  The  proprie- 
tors of  the  Federal  City  have  talked  of  doing  something  handsome  towards  it  like- 
wise, and  if  Congress  would  appropriate  some  of  the  western  lands  to  the  same 
uses  funds  sufiQlcient  and  of  the  most  permanent  and  increasing  sort  might  be  so 
established  as  to  invite  the  ablest  professors  in  Europe  to  conduct  it.^ 

I  Sparks,  xi,  25,  note.  *  Works  of  Alex.  Hamilton,  vi,  147. 
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XIX.  The  second  letter  of  Wasliiugton  to  the  Secretary  of  State  on 
this  same  subject,  on  September  6, 1796,  in  which,  while  acquiescing  in 
the  view  of  Hamilton,  he  not  only  confesses  his  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  omitting  his  proposed  liational  university  paragraphs  from  the 
farewell  address,  but  manifests  anew,  and  more  touch ingly  than  else- 
where, his  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  the  subject: 

If  you  think  that  the  idea  of  a  university  had  better  be  reserved  for  the  speech 
at  the  opening  of  the  session,  I  am  content  to  defer  the  communication  of  it  until 
that  period;  bat,  even  in  that  case,  I  wouhl  pray  you,  as  soon  as  convenient,  to 
make  a  draft  for  the  occasion  predicated  on  the  ideas  with  which  you  have  been  fur- 
nished, looking,  at  the  same  time,  into  what  was  said  on  this  head  in  my  second 
speech  to  the  first  Congress,  merely  with  a  view  to  see  what  was  said  on  the  subject 
at  that  time;  and  this,  you  wiU  perceive,  was  not  so  much  to  the  point  as  I  want  to 
express  now,  though  it  may,  if  proper,  be  glanced  at,  to  show  that  the  subject  had 
caught  my  attention  early. 

But,  to  be  candid,  I  much  question  whether  a  recommendation  of  this  measare  to 
the  legislature  will  have  a  better  effect  now  than  formerly.  It  may  show,  indeed, 
my  sense  of  its  importance,  and  that  it  is  a  sufficient  inducement  with  me  to  bring 
the  matter  before  the  public  in  some  shape  or  another  at  the  closing  scenes  of  mj 
political  exit.  My  object  for  proposing  to  insert  it  where  I  did  (if  not  improper; 
was  to  set  the  people  ruminating  on  the  importance  of  the  measure,  as  the  mo&t 
likely  means  of  bringing  it  to  pass.' 

XX.  Washington's  Farewell  Address,  on  September  17,  1796, 
wherein,  without  specializing  upon  this  one  particular  point,  on  which 
he  had,  as  above,  spoken  ^^  once  for  all,"  he  said: 

Promote  then,  as  a  subject  of  priinivry  importance,  institutions  for  the  general  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge.  In  proportion  as  the  structure  of  government  gives  force  to 
public  oitinion  it  is  essential  tliat  public  opinion  shall  be  enlightened.* 

XXI.  Washington's  letter  to  the  commissioners  of  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict, on  October  21, 1796,  announcing  his  final  decision  as  to  the  grounds 
to  be  set  apart  for  the  purposes  of  the  national  university: 

According  to  my  promise  I  have  given  tlie  several  matters  contained  in  your  letter 
of  the  1st  instant  the  best  consideration  I  am  able. 

The  following  is  tlie  result,  subject,  however,  to  alterations,  if  upon  fuller  investi- 
gation and  the  discussion  I  mean  to  have  with  you  on  these  topics  on  my  w^ay  U 
Philadelphia  I  should  find  cause  therefor.^     [Designation  of  the  lands  chosen.] 

XXII.  The  eighth  annual  message  of  President  George  Washington, 
delivered  December  7, 1796,  in  which  he  said : 

I  have  heretofore  proposed  to  the  consideration  of  Congress  the  expediency  of  eAtnV 
lishing  a  national  university  and  also  a  military  academy.  The  desirableness  o( 
both  these  institutions  has  so  constantly  increased  with  ever>'  new  view  I  have 
taken  on  the  subject  that  I  can  not  omit  the  opportunity  of  once  for  all  recalling 
your  attention  to  them.  The  assembly  to  which  I  address  myself  is  too  enlightened 
not  to  be  fully  sensible  how  much  a  flourishing  state  of  the  arts  and  sciences  con- 
tributes to  material  prosperity  and  reputation.  True  it  is  that  our  country,  mucit 
to  its  honor,  contains  many  seminaries  of  learning  highly  respectable  and  useful; 
but  the  funds  upon  which  they  rest  are  too  narrow  to  command  the  ablest  professors, 
in  the  different  departments  of  liberal  knowledge,  for  the  institution  contemplated 

» Hamilton's  Works,  vi,  149,  150.  » Id.,  p.  322. 
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itiongb  they  would  bo  excellent  auxiliaries.  Among  the  motives  to  such  an  insti- 
tution, the  assimilation  of  the  principles,  opinions,  and  manners  of  our  countrymen, 
by  the  common  education  of  a  portion  of  our  youth  from  every  ciuarter,  will  deserve 
att-eiition.  The  more  homogeneous  our  citizens  can  be  made  in  these  particulars, 
the  greater  will  be  our  prospect  of  permanent  union;  and  a  primary  object  of  such  a 
national  institution  should  be  the  education  of  our  youth  in  the  science  of  govern- 
ment. In  a  republic  what  species  of  knowledge  can  be  equally  important,  and  what 
duty  more  pressing  on  its  legislature  than  to  patronize  a  plan  for  communicating  it 
to  thoBe  who  are  to  be  the  guardians  of  the  future  liberties  of  the  country  f  ^ 

XXIIl.  The  approval  of  the  proiwsition  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  in  its  address  of  Deeember  10,  1790,  to  President  Washington, 
saying,  as  it  did  unanimously: 

A  national  university  may  be  converted  to  the  most  useful  purposes;  the  science 
of  legislation  being  so  essentially  dopendent  on  the  endowments  of  the  mind,  the 
public  interests  must  receive  effectual  aid  from  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge; 
and  the  United  States  will  assume  a  more  dignified  station  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth  by  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  higher  branches  of  learning.'' 

XXIY.  The  memorial  of  Gustavus  S(»ott,  William  Thornton,  and 
Alexander  White,  commissioners  appointed  under  the  ''Act  to  establish 
the  temporary  and  x)ermauent  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,'' and  to  whom  also  was  referred  that  part  of  the  President's 
speech  relating  to  a  national  university;  said  memorial  presented  on 
December  12, 1796,  and  being  as  follows,  to  wit: 

To  the  Honorable  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  Jmerivn: 

The  CouimiHsioners  appointed  under  the  act  entitled  "An  act  for  establishing  the 
temporary  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,"  respectfully  represent: 

That  the  institution  of  a  national  university  within  the  United  States  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  conversation ;  that  all  men  seem  to  agree  in  the  utility  of  the  measure, 
but  that  no  effectual  meaus  have  hitherto  been  proposed  to  accomplish  it;  that 
recent  transactions  seem  to  call  upon  them  in  a  more  particular  manner  than  on 
their  fellow-citizens  at  large  to  promote  this  desirable  object;  they  therefore  take 
the  liberty  to  state  that  after  the  temporary  and  permanent  seat  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  was  located  by  the  President,  agreeably  to  the  act  of  Congress 
above  mentioned,  the  proprietors  of  the  lands  adjacent  to  and  including  the  sites 
de8ignat<ed  for  the  public  buildings  ceded  a  large  territory  for  the  purpose  of  a 
Federal  city,  and  by  their  deeds  of  cession  authorized  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  the  time  being  to  appropriate  such  portions  thereof  as  he  should  deem 
necessary  to  public  use.  In  virtue  of  this  power,  the  President  has  apjjropriated  19 
acres  1  rood  and  21  perches,  part  of  the  land  so  ceded,  for  the  site  of  a  national  uni- 
versity. That  he  has  likewise  declared  to  them  his  intention  to  grant,  in  perpetuity, 
iifty  shares  in  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac  River  as  soon  as  the  system  assumes  a 
shape  which  will  enable  him  to  di>  it  with  effect;  and  that  they  have  no  doubt  when 
that  event  shall  take  pi  ice,  but  many  liberal  donations  will  be  made  im  well  in  Europe 
as  in  America;  that  the  money  actually  paid  on  these  fifty  shares  is  5,000  pounds  ster- 
ling; that  the  navigation  is  now  nearly  completed;  and  that  all  who  are  .acquainted 
with  the  river  Potomac  and  the  adjacent  country  are  sensible  that  the  produce  of 
these  shares  will  be  very  great.  They  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  dilate  on  a  sub- 
ject in  respect  to  which  there  seems  to  be  but  one  voice. 

The  preservation  of  the  morals  and  of  the  political  i)rinciples  of  our  youth;  the 
savings  of  the  expense  of  foreign  education ;  the  drawing  to  our  shores  the  youth 
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of  other  countries,  particularly  those  attached  to  republican  government,  and  the 
proportionate  accession  of  wealth ;  the  removal,  or  at  least  the  diminution,  of  those 
local  prejudices  which  at  present  exist  in  the  several  States,  by  the  uniformity  of 
education,  and  the  opportunity  of  a  free  interchange  of  sentiment  and  iufomiatioQ 
among  the  youth  from  all  the  various  points  of  the  Union,  which  would  cousequently 
take  pltvce,  may,  with  certainty,  be  accounted  among  the  benefits  resulting  from 
such  an  institution.  We  flatter  ourselves  it  is  only  necessary  to  bring  this  subject 
within  the  view  of  the  Federal  legislature.  We  think  you  will  eagerly  seize  the  oc- 
casion to  extend  to  it  your  patronage,  to  give  birth  to  an  institution  wliich  may 
perpetuate  and  endear  your  names  trO  the  latest  posterity. 

How  far  it  would  be  proper  to  go  at  the  present  moment  we  presume  not  to  de- 
teiinine,  bat  would  beg  leave  to  observe  that,  although  the  ultimate  organization  of 
the  institution  may  be  postponed  to  a  future  period,  when  the  means  of  establish- 
ing and  supporting  it  should  bo  more  fully  ascertained,  yet  much  good  will  ari^e 
from  a  law  authorizing  proper  persons  to  receive  pecuniary  donations  and  to  bold 
estates,  real  and  personal,  which  may  be  granted  by  deed  or  devised  by  last 
will  and  testament,  for  the  use  of  the  intended  establishment,  with  proper  regula- 
tions for  securing  the  due  application  of  the  moneys  paid.  W^i  thout  some  provisions 
of  this  kind  (to  the  establishing  of  which  we  consider  the  Federal  legislature  alon^ 
competent)  the  benevolent  wishes  of  the  virtuous  and  well  disposed  will  be  rendered 
abortive. 

Having  performed  what  a  sense  of  duty  strongly  impressed  upon  us  to  perform, 
we,  with  great  respect,  submit  the  consideration  of  the  premises  to  your  honorable 
body,  with  the  further  observation  that  the  relative  state  of  Europe  and  America 
seems  to  render  this  a  favorable  era  for  the  commencement  of  the  work.  \Vhether 
the  flames  of  war  shall  long  continue  to  rage  within  the  bounds  of  the  former,  or 
whether  they  shall  be  extinguished  by  a  speedy  peace,  the  learned  and  the  wealthy 
in  those  unfortunate  regions  will  seek  an  asylum  from  future  oppression  in  ourmore 
happy  country,  many  of  whom  will,  no  doubt,  be  among  the  foremost  to  promote 
those  useful  arts,  the  benefits  of  which  they  so  well  understand.^ 

In  presenting  the  foregoing  memorial  Mr.  Madison  warmly  indorsed 
the  same: 

Observing  that  it  had  been  the  subject  of  much  conversation,  but  no  effectual 
measures  had  been  adopted  toward  its  accomplishment,  that  a  portion  of  land  suffi- 
cient for  the  buildings,  together  with  fifty  shares  on  the  Potomac  River,  fast  becom- 
ing very  valuable,  had  been  appropriated  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  that 
there  would  doubtless  be  many  liberal  donations  and  subscriptions  both  iu  this 
country  and  in  Europe  toward  its  su]>port,  and  that  it  would  also  introduce  youths 
from  other  countries  and  tend  to  the  general  wealth  of  this  country  by  the  luoi'e 
general  dissemination  of  useful  knowledge. 

The  record  adds : 

Mr.  Madison  moved  that  it  be  referred  to  a  select  committee,  and  he  conceived 
that  it  would  be  proper  for  tlie  same  c-ommittee  to  take  up  that  point  of  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  which  relates  to  the  same  subject. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  wished  to  inquire  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  whether  it  would 
not  be  more  orderly  for  the  memorial  to  lie  on  the  table  until  that  part  of  the 
President's  speech  came  up  under  discussion  in  the  House.  He  suggested  this  idea 
from  the  consideration  that  it  would  look  more  respectful  to  the  Chief  Magistrate 
to  let  it  come  from  him  as  he  had  recommended  it  to  the  attention  of  the  House  in  his 
address. 

Mr.  Madison  replied  that  it  would  be  more  cousistent  with  order  for  the  memorial 
to  go  through  a  select  committee. «    ♦     *    * 

The  motion  passed,  and  a  committee  of  three  members  was  appointed. 
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XXV.  The  affirmative  action  of  James  Madison  on  December  21, 1796, 
and  of  the  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  said  memorial  of  the 
commissioners  aforesaid,  and  of  which  committee  he  was  chairman,  in 
reporting  back  such  memorial  together  with  the  following  resolution:' 

Re9olvtd,  That  it  is  expedient  at  present  that  authority  should  be  given,  as  prayed 
for  by  the  said  memorial,  to  proper  persons  to  receive  and  hold  in  trust  pecuniary  dona- 
tions in  aid  of  the  appropriations  already  made  towards  the  establishment  of  a  unl* 
versity  within  the  District  of  Columbia.^ 

This  resolution  was  made  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  Monday  fol- 
lowing, when  it  wa^s  called  up  and  discussed,  laid  over,  and  discussed 
again  and  again  until,  on  the  27th  of  December,  by  a  vote  of  37  to  36, 
it  was  postponed  until  certain  information  could  be  obtained  from  the 
legislature  of  Maryland,  and  was  not  again  considered. 

XXVI.  The  cordial  support  by  John  Adams  of  the  general  principles 
of  according  aid  to  progress  in  science  and  learning,  as  shown — 

(1)  By  his  part  in  the  establishment  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  in 
1780. 

(2)  By  his  support  of  the  propositions  of  Madison  and  Pickering  to 
put  a  provision  for  a  national  university  into  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.    (See  No.  IV.) 

(3)  By  the  spirit  of  his  inaugural  address  of  March  4, 1797,  referring 
as  it  did  with  usual  warmth  to  hit 


Love  of  science  and  letters  and  a  wish  to  patronize  every  rational  effort  to  encour- 
age schools,  colleges,  and  nniversities,  academies,  and  every  institution  for  propagat- 
ing knowledge,  virtue,  and  religion  among  all  classes  of  the  people,  not  only  for  the 
benign  influence  on  the  happiness  of  life  in  all  its  stages  and  clnsses,  and  of  society 
in  all  its  forms,  but  as  the  only  means  of  preserving  our  Constitution  from  its  natural 
enemies,  the  spirit  of  sophistry,  the  spirit  of  party,  the  spirit  of  intrigue,  the  profligacy 
of  corruption,  and  the  pestilence  of  foreign  influence.^ 

(4)  By  the  warm  hospitality  he  is  known  to  have  extended  to  the 
subject  of  a  national  university  whenever  introduced. 

That  he  did  not  directly  and  explicitly  recommend  the  establishment 
of  such  an  institution  was  manifestly  because  he  deemed  the  time  and 
circumstances  unpropitious  and  did  not  wish  to  make  a  fruitless  attempt. 

XXVII.  Washington's  last  will  and  testament,  July  9, 1799: 

It  has  always  been  a  source  of  serious  regret  with  me  to  see  the  youth  of  these 
United  States  sent  to  foreign  countries  for  the  purpose  of  education,  often  before 
their  minds  were  formed,  or  they  had  imbibed  any  adequate  ideas  of  the  happiness 
of  their  own  j  contracting  too  frequently  principles  unfriendly  to  republican  govern- 
ment, and  to  the  true  and  genuine  liberties  of  mankind ;  which,  thereafter,  are  rarely 
overcome.  For  these  reasons  it  has  been  my  ardent  wish  to  see  a  plan  devised  on  a 
liberal  scale,  which  would  have  a  tendency  to  spread  systematic  ideas  through  all 
the  parts  of  this  rising  empire,  thereby  to  do  away  local  attachments  and  State  prej- 

^  American  State  Papers,  No.  91.  'Annals,  4th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  p.  1585. 
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udices,  RO  far  a«  the  nature  of  things  would,  or  indeed  ought  to,  admit,  from  m 
national  councils.  Looking  anxiously  forward  to  the  accomplishment  of  so  di«ln- 
ble  an  object  as  this  is  (in  my  estimation),  my  mind  has  not  been  able  to  contenipbtc 
any  plan  more  likely  to  effect  the  iTieasure,  than  the  establishment  of  a  UDiversitv  in 
a  central  part  of  the  United  States,  to  which  the  youths  of  fortune  and  talents  froc 
all  parts  thereof  might  be  sent  for  the  completion  of  their  education  in  all  tbt 
braucheH  of  polite  literature;  in  arts  and  sciences,  in  acquiring  knowledge  iu  the 
principles  of  politics  and  good  government,  and  (as  a  matter  of  infinite  iiuportanee, 
iu  my  judgment)  by  associating  with  each  other,  and  forming  friendships  in  juve- 
nile years,  be  enabled  to  free  themselves  m  a  proper  degree  from  those  local  prejudi<'e^ 
and  habitual  jealousies  which  have  just  been  mentioued,  and  which,  when  carried 
to  excess,  are  never  failing  sources  of  disquietude  to  the  pnblic  mind,  and  pre^r- 
nant  of  mischievous  consequences  to  this  country :  under  these  impressions,  so  fully 
dilated,     »    *     * 

I  give  and  bequeath  in  perpetuity  the  fifty  shares  (value,  $500  each)  which  I  hold 
in  the  Potomac  Company  (under  the  aforesaid  acts  of  the  legislature  of  Vir^dni^i' 
toward  the  endowment  of  a  oniveraity  to  be  established  in  the  District  of  Colam- 
bia  under  the  auspices  of  the  General  Government,  if  that  Government  should  in- 
cline to  extend  a  fostering  hand  toward  it ;  and  until  such  a  seminary  is  establisbed 
and  the  funds  arising  on  these  shares  shall  be  required  for  its  support,  my  funhtr 
desire  is  that  the  profit  accruing  therefrom  shall,  whenever  dividends  are  made,  W 
laid  out  in  purchasing  stock  in  the  Bank  of  Columbia,  or  some  other  bank  at  the 
discretion  of  my  executors,  or  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  for  the  time 
being,  under  the  direction  of  Congress;  and  the  dividends  proceeding  from  the  pur- 
chase of  such  stock  is  to  be  invested  in  more  stock,  and  so  on  until  a  sum  adoquati 
to  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  is  obtained.  ^ 

Would  it  not  be  a  very  proper  thing  for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  as  the  fiduciary  of  so  sacred  a  trust,  to  institute  without  fiirtber 
delay  an  inquiry  into  the  whole  subject  of  what  has  become  of  the  proi^ 
erty  interests  thus  committed  to  its  keeping!  And  in  case  it  should  l)e 
found  impracticable  to  recover  what  has  thus  been  lost  througli  neglwt. 
could  the  Government  justly  do  less  than  to  make  it  good,  both  tiie 
j)rincipal  and  the  comi)ound  interest  enjoined,  by  according  such  a^' 
gregate  sum  as  a  part  of  what  will  be  required  as  a  foundation  for  the 
university  so  wisely  planned  by  Washington! 

XXVIII.  The  memorial  of  Samuel  Blodget,  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  Monday,  January  10,  1803,  as  published  by 
himself  in  Economica: 

Mr.  Van  Noss  presented  a  representation  from  Samuel  Blodget  on  the  subject  of  » 
national  university,  as  follows : 

The  memorial  of  Samuel  Blodget,  late  supervisor  of  the  city  of  Washington,  rep- 
resents, that  owing  his  appointment  chiefly  to  his  zeal  in  fonuing several  probatjon- 
ary  plans  for  a  national  university,  he  conceived  it  an  indispensable  duty,  after  tk 
death  of  Washington,  to  follow  the  conunauding  advice  and  noble  example  of  the 
common  father  of  his  country,  so  inesistibly  portrayed  in  his  farewell  address, 
and  in  the  clause  of  his  will  annexed  to  his  liberal  donation  therefor.  In  thus  call- 
ing, most  respectfully,  the  attention  of  your  honorable  body  to  this  part  of  the  wiD 
of  Washington,  he  fulfills  a  promise  made  in  behalf  of  more  than  one  thousand  sub- 
scribers to  the  same  object,  whose  respectable  namos  accompany  this  memorial,  witli 
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a  request  that  a  Committee  may  be  appointed  to  consider  what  portion  of  the  puhlio 
lots,  and  of  lands  in  the  western  territory  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  appropriated 
by  Congrress  to  this  important  institution,  in  aildition  to  the  contents  of  either  of 
the  sites  already  contemplated  therefor  within  the  city  of  Washingtim,  by  Wash- 
inc^ton  himself,  and  by  the  commissioners  thereof.  And  further,  to  consider  the 
expediency  (should  it  comport  with  the  monumental  plan  to  be  a<lopted)  of  erectinir 
the  statue  of  1783,  or,  in  lieu  theref,  any  appropriate  and  characteristic  equestrian 
»t4itue  of  the  orij^iual  founder  of  the  national  university,  as  a  beautiful  centerpiece 
for  the  entire  plan,  to  be  surrounded  by  halls  and  colleges  as  they  may  be  built  in 
sucee-ssiou  by  the  fund  to  which  the  whole  people  of  America  are  now  so  liberally 
and  honorably'  contributing^  by  voluntary  subscriptions  from  Maine  to  (>eorgia,  in- 
clusive, thus  virtually  following  an  ancient  custom  of  the  original  Americans, 
when  nieu,  women,  and  children  all  carried  a  stone  to  the  monumental  pile  of  a  be- 
loved chief. 

It  is  hnmbly  conceived  that  no  further  aid  will  be  necessary  for  your  honorable 
body  to  give  till  in  your  wisdom  it  may  be  deemed  pn)per  to  follow  the  sublime  and 
prophetic  advice  of  Washington,  and  to  assume  the  entire  direction  of  the  most  im- 
portant  object  ever  contemplated  in  the  united  efforts  of  all  parties,  persuasions, 
and  classes  of  the  American  people,  under  a  firm  belief  that  the  governmental  plan 
and  synopsis  thereof  will  be  maturely  considered  and  wisely  adapted  to  promote  the 
views  of  the  sage  and  provident  Washington,  namely,  *'  to  do  away  with  local  attach- 
ments and  State  prejudices,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  things  would  or  indeed  ought  to 
admit,  from  oar  national  councils  ;'*  and,  in  short,  to  promote  a  true  amor  pair i(P,  as 
well  as  the  advancement  of  new  arts  and  universal  science,  in  all  useful  knowledge, 
while  '^our  youth,  by  associating  with  each  other  for  these  purposes,  and  forming 
friendships  in  their  juvenile  years,  will  free  themselveH  from  those  narrow  local 
prejudices  which,  when  carried  to  excess,  are  never-failing  sources  of  disquiet  to  the 
public  mind  and  pregnant  of  the  most  mischievous  consequenoos  to  this  country.'' 

Such  are  the  principles  under  which  this  sublime  institution,  founded  by  Washing- 
ton, and  indubitably  the  best  monument  to  his  memory,  is  now  rapidly  progress- 
ing, to  the  immortal  honor  of  the  American  name;  nor  does  it  require  uncommon  in- 
spiration to  foretell,  that  so  long  as  it  shall  continue  true  that  parents  are  naturally 
attached  to  the  most  amiable  of  their  offspring,  so  long  will  the  founders  throughout 
the  Union,  themselves  and  their  posterity,  delight  to  preserve  a  noble  fabric,  which 
in  it^lf  will  unite  the  most  sublime  points  that  can  with  reason  interest  a  generous, 
induBtriouB,  and  an  enlightened  people,  and  equally  endear  them  to  their  country 
and  to  each  other.  And  so  long  as  the  divine  principles  that  gave  birth  and  strength 
to  the  infancy  of  the  university  may  continue,  so  long  by  turning  the  tide  of  emi- 
gration in  search  of  learning  shall  the  American  character  be  the  pride  and  boast  of 
the  liberal  and  learned  of  all  nations  and  the  dread  of  every  foe  to  human  excel- 
lence. 

A  synopsis  for  the  university,  uniting  with  it  a  plan  for  a  free  college,  adopting 
and  combining  therewith  the  interest  of  the  existing  seminaries  throughout  the 
Union,  accompany  this  memorial,  together  with  descriptions  or  duplicates  of  several 
monumental  plans,  which  will  remain  before  the  present  committee  of  subscribers 
till  Congress  may  think  proper  to  assume  the  entire  direction  of  this  object,  in  con- 
formity with  the  ardent  wishes  and  earnest  advice  so  irresistibly  enforced  by  Wash- 
ington. 1 

XXIX.  The  memorial  of  Samuel  Blodget,  presented  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  December  23, 1805,  and  thus  referred  to  in  the  an- 
nals of  Congress: 

A  memorial  was  received  from  Samuel  Blodget,  representing  that  subscriptions  for 
a  university  at  Washington  have  already  been  made  to  the  number  of  eighteen 


*  Economica,  Appendix,  p.  xii. 
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thoasand  and  a  snm  received  amoaDting  to  $30,000,  and  requesting  Congress  to  des- 
ignate the  sile,  ^vith  the  lots  or  lands  that  uiuy  he  intended  therefor,  and  to  grant 
such  further  patronage  as  they  may  think  proper.  ^ 

Reference  of  the  memorial  was  made  to  a  select  committee  of  five, 
whose  report  appears  not  to  have  been  submitted. 

XXX.  The  earnest  efforts  of  Minister  John  Barlow  for  the  founding, 
by  Congress,  of  a  great  university,  as  shown — 

(1)  By  his  letters  to  President  Jeflferson  and  others,  while  represent- 
ing our  country  at  the  court  of  France. 

(2)  By  his  "  Prospectus  of  a  National  Institution  to  be  established  in 
the  United  States,''  which  opens  with  these  words : 

The  project  for  erecting  a  nniversity  at  the  seat  of  the  Federal  (Government  is 
hrought  forward  at  a  happy  moment  and  on  liberal  principles.  We  may  therefore 
reasonably  hope  for  an  extensive  endowment  from  the  munificence  of  individuaU 
as  well  as  from  Government  itself.  This  expectation  will  naturally  lead  vls  to  en- 
large our  ideas  on  the  subject,  and  to  give  a  greater  scope  to  its  practical  operation 
than  has  usually  been  contemplated  in  institutions  of  a  similar  nature. 

Two  distinct  objects^  which  in  other  countries  have  been  kept  asunder,  may  and 
ought  to  be  united;  they  are  both  of  great  national  importance,  and  by  being  em- 
braced in  the  same  institution  they  will  aid  each  other  in  their  acquisition.  The:«e 
are  the  advancement  of  knowledge  by  associations  of  scientific  men  and  the  dis- 
semination of  its  rudiments  by  the  instruction  of  youth.  *  *  »  The  leading; 
principle  of  uniting  these  two  branches  of  improvement  in  one  institution,  to  be  ex- 
tended upon  a  scale  that  will  render  it  truly  national,  requires  some  development. 

We  find  ourselves  in  possession  of  a  country  so  vast  as  to  lead  the  mind  to  antici- 
pate a  scene  of  social  intercourse  and  interest  unexampled  in  the  experience  of  man- 
kind. This  territory  presents  and  will  present  such  a  variety  of  productions,  natural 
and  artificial,  such  a  diversity  of  connections  abroad,  and  of  manners,  habits,  and  pro- 
pensities at  home,  as  will  create  a  strong  tendency  to  diverge  and  separate  the  views 
of  those  who  shall  inhabit  the  different  regions  within  our  limits.  It  is  most  essen- 
tial to  the  happiness  of  the  people  and  to  the  preservation  of  their  republican  prin- 
ciples that  this  tendency  to  a  separation  should  be  overbalanced  by  superior  motive* 
to  a  harmony  of  sentiment,  that  they  may  habitually  feel  that  community  of  interest 
on  which  their  federal  system  is  founded.  This  desirable  object  is  to  be  attained, 
not  only  by  the  operations  of  the  Government  in  its  several  departments,  but  by  those 
of  literature,  sciences,  and  arts.  The  liberal  sciences  are  in  their  nature  republican: 
they  delight  in  reciprocal  communion ;  they  cherish  fraternal  feelings  and  load  to  a 
freedom  of  intercourse,  combined  with  the  restraints  of  society,  which  coutribnt« 
together  to  our  improvement.* 

(3)  By  his  preparation  of  a  bill  to  establish  such  an  institution;  which 
bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Logan,  of  Philadelphia,  in 
1806,  and  by  him  reported  to  the  Senate  without  amendment. 

XXXI.  The  dedication  by  Samuel  Blodget,  in  1806,  of  the  proceeds 
of  his  "Economica,"  the  first  work  on  political  economy  ever  published 
in  America,  to  *'  the  benefit  in  trust  for  the  free  education  fund  of  the 
university  founded  by  George  Washington  in  his  last  will  and  testa- 
ment ^ 

1  Annals,  9th  Congress,  Ist  session,  vol.  i,  p.  301. 

•Origin  of  the  National  Scientific  and  Educational  Institutions  in  the  United 
States,  by  Dr.  G.  Brown  Goode,  p.  85. 
^Economica,  p.  2. 
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XXXII.  The  further  advocacy  of  Samuel  Blodget,  in  "E(!onomica," 
first  published  in  180G,  and  republished  in  1810,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing paiisages  are  taken : ' 

After  a  second  visit  to  Europe  the  writer  returned  in  1791,  and  informed  President 
Washington  of  the  plans  he  had  attempted,  from  the  best  points  only  of  the  ancient 
and  modern  cities  of  the  old  world  and  adapted  to  his  views,  for  a  federal  heart  or 
CAPITOL  for  this  country.  But  his  views  for  the  university  were  what  he  most  prized, 
designed  in  part  at  The  Hague  and  completed  at  Oxford,  where  he  had  all  the  uni- 
versities of  ancient  and  modern  times  to  guide  his  pencil.  From  these  he  borrowed 
and  rejected  agreeably  to  the  opinions  of  the  best  informed  fVieuds  he  could  meet, 
in  order  that  no  childish  bias  for  his  own  questionable  taste  might  by  any  means 
prevent  the  final  success  of  the  important  object  in  view. 

Again: 

That  we  shall  soon  have  a  national  university  there  ie  now  the  greatest  reason  to 
hope,  since  many  gentlemen  who  had  read  only  of  some  objectionable  institutions  in 
Europe,  and  who  conceived  we  should  of  course  imitate  them,  are  now  fully  convinced 
that  they  were  wholly  mistaken;  hence  many  members  of  Congress  have  contrib- 
uted to  augment  the  fund  of  Washington,  on  finding  that  this  national  institn- 
tion  was  intended  both  to  give  additional  stability  to  the  Union,  and  yet  to  assist  in 
the  preservation  of  the  independence  of  each  individual  State  seminary ;  and  that,  in- 
stead of  interfering  with  the  minor  schools,  it  was  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  them; 
that,instead  of  controlling  and  humbling  the  State  col1eges,it  was  to  contribute  to  their 
independency  and  to  increase  their  importance,  inasmuch  as  a  principal  controlling 
power  over  the  most  commanding  features  of  the  university  might  be  vested  with 
the  principals  of  the  State  seminaries. 

The  injuries  complained  of  by  some  writers,  from  the  too  independent  situations, 
by  the  too  great  salaries  and  too  secure  hold  of  their  durable  places  in  the  perma- 
nent officers  of  Europe,,  will  no  doubt  be  avoided  in  ours,  and  everything  done  to 
make  the  university  not  only  an  epitome  to  correspond  and  harmonize  always  with 
the  principles  of  our  Government  and  Union,  but  highly  conducive  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  that  freedom  and  independence  possessed  by  all  classes  of  the  people  com- 
posing our  American  commonwealth. 

And  again : 

Although  our  Washington  had  nothing  nearer  his  heart,  after  the  completion  of 
our  independence,  than  a  federal  city  and  a  central  university,  as  he  felt  a  difHdcnce 
when  the  question  for  the  republican  form  for  the  university  arose  in  his  mind,  lest 
it  might  militate  with  the  prejudices  of  those  who  were  educated  at  aristocrat ical 
seminaries,  and  thereby  fail  from  formidable  opposition,  he  nevertheless  recom* 
mended  the  attention  of  Congress,  in  two  instances,  to  this  object,  in  his  speeches 
while  President  of  the  United  States. 

Eeferring  to  Washington's  confident  expectation  that  his  own  wishes 
and  bequest  would  inspire  Congress  to  action,  he  further  says: 

If  no  aid  from  Congress  or  any  other  source  had  followed  this  noble  challange  of 
Washington,  his  donation,  at  compovmd  interest^  would  in  twelve  years  have  given 
$50,000,  and  in  twenty-four  years  $100,000.  At  this  period  one  of  the  colleges  of 
the  university  might  have  been  erected  and  endowed,  and  yet  a  part  of  the  surplus 
might  remain  at  compound  interest  for  the  completion  of  the  whole  design. 

XXXin.  The  eflforts  of  Col.  John  P.  Van  Ness,  president  of  the 
Branch  Bank  of  the  United  States  at  Washington,  of  George  Washing- 

^Economica,  p.  23;  Appendix,  pp.  iii-x. 
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XXXV.  The  very  practical  letter  of  Albert  Gallatin,  Secretary  of 
he  Treasury,  to  President  Jefferson,  on  November  10, 1806,  the  same 
>eiilg  in  answer  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  of  the  14th,  and  conHisting  of  sug- 
restions  concerning  the  several  points  embraced  in  the  forthcoming 
nessageto  Congress,  wherein  he  dealt  wilh  the  national  university 
ui.ssage,  sentence  by  sentence,  in  the  following  critical  manner: 

University. — "They  cannot,  then,  ho  applied  to  the  cxtin/iCiiishnu'nt  of  debt,  etc." 
I  would  wish  that  hetween  the  words  then  and  be  the  following  should  be  inserted: 
*  without  a  moditieation  assented  to  by  the  public  creditors  *' ;  or  that  tlie  idea  should 
M'  iu8erted  in  some  other  way  in  the  paragraph. 

It  will  be  consistent  with  the  opinion  expressed  that  the  extinguishment,  etc., 
intl  liberties,  etc.,  are  the  most  deHrable  of  all  ohjectn^  and  Congress  have  now  under 
:un.sideration  a  plan  for  the  purpose,  which  I  submitted  last  session,  and  was  post- 
[lonod  because  reported  too  late  by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 

Again,  under  the  head  "On  Fortifications,  etc.",  he  says: 

The  HurpluseHy  indeed,  which  teill  ariaCf  etc.  [Quoting  Mr.  Jeflferson].  It  may  beob- 
u^rved  on  whatever  relates  to  the  connection  between  these  surpluses  and  the  sup- 
[►osed  improvements  and  university,  first,  that,  war  excepted,  the  surpluses  will 
certainly  and  under  any  circumstances — even  while  the  debt  will  be  in  a  course  of 
payment — be,  after  January  1, 1809,  sufficient  for  any  possible  im])rovenient.  I  have 
uo  doubt  that  they  will  amount  to  at  least  two  millions  a  year;  and,  if  no  modifica- 
tion in  the  debt  takes  place,  to  nearly  five.  Second,  that  it  will  take  at  least  the 
two  int'ervening  years  to  obtain  an  amendment  for  the  laws  designating  improve- 
ments and  make  the  arrangements  preparatory  to  any  large  expense.  Third,  that 
the  existing  surpluses  are  at  this  moment  sufficient  for  any  university  or  national 
institution. 

But  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  message  rests  on  the  supposition  that  a  long  time 
must  elapse  before  we  are  ready  for  any  considerable  expenditure  for  improvements, 
and  that  we  would  not  be  able  to  meet  even  that  for  the  university  before  the  time 
which  must  elapse  in  obtaining  an  amendment. 

The  general  scope  of  this  part  of  the  message  seems  also  to  give  a  preference  to  the 
nniversity  over  general  improvements;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  apart  from  any 
consideration  of  the  relative  importance,  that  the  last  proposition  may  probably  be 
popular  and  that  the  other  will  quite  certainly  be  un]>o])u]ar.     •     *     • 

It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  whole  of  that  part  from  the  words  "the  sur- 
pluses indeed,'^  etc.,  to  the  words  "to  which  our  funds  may  become  equal,"  should 
undergo  a  revisal,  introducing  in  the  same  the  substance  of  the  last  paragraph  of 
the  ninth  page,  respecting  a  donation  of  lands.^ 

[The  message  will  show  that  the  last  recommendation  prevailed  for  the  most  part. 
Bnt  this  fact  counts  for  nothing  against  the  exceeding  liberality  and  farsightedness 
of  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  had  planned  an  appeal  for  money  appropriaticms ;  nor  indeed 
against  his  high  courage,  for  that  was  in  the  youth  and  poverty  of  the  nation,  when 
a  million  seemed  an  enormous  sum,  and  the  people  of  the  country  generally  had  not 
oitly  not  become  accustomed  to  vast  expenditures  for  education,  but  had  not  come  to 
even  an  appreciation  of  the  priceless  value  of  science  and  learning.l 

XXXVI.  The  sixth  animal  message  of  President  Thomas  Jeflferson, 
delivered  on  December  2, 1806,  containing  these  words: 

'  Kdncation  is  here  placed  among  the  articles  of  public  care;  not  that  it  would  bo 
l»roi)«wed  to  take  its  ordinary  branches  ont  of  the  hands  of  private  enterprise,  which 
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manages  so  much  better  all  the  concerns  to  which  it  is  eqnal,  but  a  public  institn- 
tion  can  alone  supply  those  sciences  which^  though  rarely  called  for,  are  yet  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  circle,  all  the  parts  of  which  contribute  to  the  improvement  of 
the  country,  and  some  of  them  to  its  preservation.  *  *  •  The  pres«)nt  consider- 
ation of  a  national  establishment  for  education  particularly  is  rendered  proper  by 
tliis  circumstance  also,  that  if  Congress,  approving  the  proposition,  shall  yet  think 
it  more  eligible  to  found  it  on  a  donation  of  lands,  they  have  it  now  in  their  power 
to  endow  it  with  tho^e  which  will  be  among  the  earliest  to  produce  the  necessary 
income.  This  foundation  would  have  the  advantage  of  being  independent  in  war, 
which  may  suspend  other  improvements  by  requiring  for  its  own  purposes  the  re- 
sources destined  for  them.^ 

XXX Y II.  The  second  annual  message  of  President  James  Madison, 
delivered  December  5,  1810,  embracing  these  words: 

While  it  is  universally  admitted  that  a  well-instructed  people  alone  can  be  perma- 
nently a  free  people,  and  while  it  is  evident  that  the  means  of  diffusing  and  improv- 
ing useful  knowledge  from  so  small  a  proportion  of  the  expenditures  for  national 
purposes,  I  can  not  presume  it  to  be  unreasonable  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  superadding  to  the  means  of  education  provided  by  the  several  States 
a  seminary  of  learning  instituted  by  the  national  legislature  within  the  limits  of 
their  exclusive  jurisdiction,  the  expense  of  wliich  might  be  defrayed  or  reimborsecl 
out  of  the  vacant  grounds  which  have  accrued  to  the  nation  within  these  limits 
Such  an  institution,  though  local  in  its  legal  character,  would  be  universal  in  its 
beneficial  effects. 

By  enlightening  the  opinions,  by  expanding  the  patriotism,  and  by  assimilating 
the  principles,  the  interests,  and  the  manners  of  those  who  might  resort  to  this  tem- 
ple of  science,  to  be  redistributed  in  due  time  through  every  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, sources  of  jealousy  and  prejudice  would  be  diminished,  the  features  of 
national  character  would  be  multiplied  and  greater  extent  given  to  social  harmony. 
But  above  all  a  well-constituted  seminary  in  the  cent>er  of  the  nation  is  recommended 
by  the  consideration  that  the  additional  instruction  emanating  from  it  would  con- 
tribute not  less  to  strengthen  the  foundations  than  to  adorn  the  structure  of  oar  free 
and  happy  system  of  government.  ^ 

XXXVIII.  The  favorable  opinion  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of 
RepreHentatives,  to  whom  was  referred,  on  December  10, 1810,  that  part . 
of  the  President's  message  which  related  to  the  establishment  of  a  semi- 
nary of  learning  by  the  national  legislature;  the  report  of  which  com- 
mittee as  presented  by  Samuel  L.  Mitchell,  chairman,  while  raising 
the  questions  of  authority  to  appropriate  money  for  that  purpose,  and 
of  practicability  also  in  view  of  the  then  slender  resources  clearly  avail- 
able, nevertheless  set  forth  the  imi>ortance  of  such  an  institution: 

In  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  House  the  committee  has  duly  considered  the  im- 
portant matter  referred.  An  university  or  institution  for  the  communication  of 
knowledge  in  the  various  departments  of  literature  and  science  presents  to  the  mind 
at  one  view  subjects  of  the  most  pleasing  contemphition. 

To  a  free  people  it  would  seem  that  a  seminary  in  which  the  culture  of  the  heart 
and  of  the  nuderstanding  should  be  the  chief  object  would  be  oue  of  the  first  guards 
of  their  privileges  and  a  leading  object  of  their  care. 

Under  this  conviction  the  patriotic  spirit  of  Washington  led  him  more  than  once 
to  recommend  in  his  speeches  to  Congress  such    an  undertaking.     He  even   be- 
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queathed  a  legacy  to  the  natioual  aniyersity,  which  he  persujuled  himself  would  at 
sume  futuro  day  be  brought  into  being.  Two  other  Presidents  have  subsequently 
presented  the  subject  to  the  Legislature  as  woi*thy  of  speoinl  consideration. 

Authorities  so  respectable  in  favor  of  a  project  so  desirable  carry  great  weight. 

A  central  school  at  the  seat  of  the  General  Government,  darting  its  rays  of  inteL 
leetual  light  or  rolling  the  flood  of  useful  information  throughout  the  land,  could 
not  fail  to  make  a  strong  impression.  A  noble  and  eiUarged  institution  may  be  con- 
ceived to  impart  to  its  pupils  the  most  excellent  instruction,  and,  by  properly  quali- 
fying persons  to  be  teachers  and  professors,  to  introduce  an  uniform  system  of  educa- 
tion among  the  citizens.     *     •     • 

The  Constitution  does  not  warrant  the  creation  of  such  a  corporation  by  any  ex- 
press provision.  But  »  »  *  under  the  right  to  legislate  exclusively  over  the 
District  wherein  the  United  States  have  fixed  their  seat  of  government  Congress 
may  erect  a  university  at  any  place  within  the  10  miles  square  ceded  by  Maryland 
and  Virginia.    This  can  not  be  doubted.  •  «  # 

The  message  before  the  committee  proposes,  however,  the  institution  of  a  semi- 
nary of  learning  by  the  national  legislature  within  the  limits  of  their  exclusive  juris- 
diction, the  expense  of  which  may  be  defrayed  or  reimbursed  out  of  the  vacant 
grotinds  which  have  accrued  to  the  nation  within  these  limits.  On  inquiry  into  the 
value  of  these  public  lots  they  fall  so  far  short  of  the  sum  requisite  for  the  object 
that  if  there  wiis  no  constitutional  imi>edtmont,  they  could  not  be  relied  upon  on 
account  of  the  smallness  and  unproductiveness  of  the  capital  they  embrace.' 

XXXIX.  President  Madison's  seventh  annual  message,  delivered 
December  15, 1815,  wherein  he  said : 

The  present  is  a  favorable  season,  also,  for  bringing  into  view  the  establishment 
of  a  natioual  seminary  of  learning  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  with  means 
drawn  from  the  property  therein,  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment. Such  an  institution  claims  the  patronage  of  Congress  as  a  monument  of  that 
solicitude  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge  without  which  the  blessings  of  liberty 
can  not  be  fully  enjoyed  or  long  preserved ;  as  a  model  of  instruction  in  the  formation 
of  other  seminaries;  :i8  a  nursery  of  enlightened  preceptors;  as  a  central  resort  of 
youth  and  geuins  from  every  part  of  their  countr3',  diffusing  on  their  return  ex- 
amples of  those  natioual  feelings,  those  liberal  sentiments,  and  those  congenial 
mannem  which  contribute  cement  to  our  Union  and  strength  to  the  political  fabric 
of  which  that  is  the  foundation.  > 

XL.  President  Madison's  last  annual  message,  December  3,  1816: 

The  importance  which  I  have  attached  t-o  the  establishment  of  a  university  within 
this  District  on  a  scale  and  for  objects  worthy  of  the  American  nation,  induces  me 
to  renew  my  recommendation  of  it  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  Congress,  and 
I  particularly  invite  again  their  attention  to  the  expediency  of  exercising  their  ex- 
isting powers,  and  where  necessary  of  resorting  to  the  prescribed  mode  of  enlarg- 
ing them,  in  order  to  effectuate  a  common  system  of  roads  and  canals,  such  as  will 
have  the  effect  of  drawing  more  closely  together  every  part  of  our  country  by  pro- 
motiug  intercourse  and  improvements  and  by  increasing  the  share  of  every  part  in 
the  common  stock  of  national  prosperity.  ^ 

XLI.  Eeport  to  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  submitted  by  Mr. 
R.  H.  Wilde  in  behalf  of  the  committee  to  whom  was  referred  so  much 
of  the  Preside!it\s  message  as  relates  to  the  subject  of  a  national  uni- 

»Ex.  Docs.,  11th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  p.  975. 
'Annals  14th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  p.  17. 
'Id.,  2d  sess.,  p.  14. 
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versity.  Bead  December  11,  1816,  and,  with  an  accompanyiBg  bill  for 
the  establish  meat  of  a  national  university,  referred  to  a  Committee  «f 
the  Whole  House  on  Det'ember  12;  which  report,  with  accompanying 
estimates,  is  as  follows : 

The  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  whom  waa  referred  bo  mnch  <»f 
the  President's  mcssap^e  as  relates  to  the  snbject  of  a  national  university,  report  to 
the  House,  as  the  result  of  their  deliberations,  a  bill  for  the  erection  and  endowmeut 
of  such  an  institution. 

The  committoe,  pursuant  to  usual  forms  might,  perhaps,  without  impropriety,  re- 
gard this  a  sufficient  performance  of  their  duty,  aud  after  presenting  the  bill  without 
comment,  have  left  it  to  find  its  appropriate  place  among  others,  and  to  receivo  or 
be  denied  consideration,  according  to  the  opinion  entertained  of  its  consequence  auo 
urgency. 

But  the  number  of  communications  relative  to  the  snbject  which,  though  they  have 
received  attention,  seem  to  have  escaped  it  because  they  have  not  been  definit«-ly 
acted  on,  may  possibly  expose  the  House  to  a  censure  more  serious  than  that  oi 
merely  neglecting  the  successive  recommendations  of  several  successive  chief  ma^iA- 
trates — a  censure  jw  injurious  as  unjust,  yet  not  unbecoming  that  body  to  prevent 
by  making  as  soon  as  possible  some  disposition  of  a  question  that  ought  to  be  de- 
termined on  account  of  its  frequent  occurrence,  even  though  it  should  not  otherwi-»r 
be  thought  particularly  interesting.     •     *     * 

Your  committee  therefore  have  ventured  to  suggest  some  of  the  reasons  whirh 
recommend  the  present  as  a  favorable  time  for  investigating,  and  perhaps,  al>o, 
adopting,  the  plan  they  have  proposed. 

Among  these,  the  prosperous  state  of  our  finances,  leaving  a  large  unappropriatcil 
surplus,  the  probability  of  a  long  continued  peace,  the  flourishing  condition  of  on: 
Capital,  and  the  facility  with  which  a  portion  of  the  public  property  within  it  niijjbt 
now  be  advantageously  disposed  of,  so  as  at  once  to  increase  the  convenience  of  tbe 
city  and  support  the  proposed  institution,  may  fairly  be  enumerated. 

Besides,  the  inform:ition  heretofore  collected  has  enabled  the  committee  to  report 
at  an  early  period,  and  it  is  l>elieved  that  the  present  session,  though  Inevitably  a 
short  one,  will  not  present  so  many  objects  of  great  difficulty  or  deep  interest  as 
entirely  to  exclude  others  of  a  more  tranquil  and  less  obtrusive  character  to  which  it 
is  possible  a  portion  of  time  might  be  profitably  devoted. 

The  acquisition  of  a  scientilic  and  literary  reputation  not  unworthy  of  their  naval 
and  military  renown  can  never  be  beneath  the  ambition  of  a  people,  since  the  moet 
durable  of  all  glory  id  that  of  exalted  intellect.  The  world  is  still  a  willing  ca}tri\e 
to  the  spells  of  ancient  genius,  and  the  rivalry  of  modern  empires  will  be  perpetuatotl 
by  their  arts  and  their  learning — the  preservers  of  that  fame  which  arms  alone  may 
indeed  win,  but  can  never  keep. 

Ar»y  measure  which  contributes,  however  scantily,  to  give  American  literature  and 
science  a  rank  and  name  among  mankind,  can  not,  therefore,  be  regarded  ^with  in- 
difference by  our  citizens,  and  every  effort  toward  that  end  must  be  witnesse<l  at  the 
present  moment  with  universal  sibtisfaction,  since  it  will  present  the  interestiuj! 
spectacle  of  a  young  nation  bending  its  whole  strength  to  the  pursuit  of  true  gnMt- 
ness,  and  anxious  to  emulate  all  that  is  amiable  in  peace  as  well  as  all  that  is  noble 
in  war. 

That  the  institution  contemplated  will  have  a  ha^ipy  influence  on  the  harmony  and 
welfare  of  our  country  and  the  unity  of  our  national  character  has  been  often  sup- 
posed, and  3'our  committoe  feel  inclined  to  anticipate  effects  no  less  happy  from  its 
operation  on  the  genius  of  our  people.  If  America's  invention,  unassisted  as  it  ha."» 
been,  already  excites  the  astonishment  of  Europe,  Avhat  may  not  be  expected  from  it 
when  aided  and  encouraged  f  And  why  should  not  aid  and  encouragement  be  yielded 
hy  institutions  like  the  present,  fouudod  and  endowed  by  the  muni4cence  of  the  State! 
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In  oiir  own  day  we  have  seen  them  work  wonders  in  physical  science,  even  when 
directed  by  astern,  jealons,  and  exacting  government,  which,  while  training  the  mind 
to  be  quick,  dextrous,  and  daring,  darkened  its  vision  and  circumscribed  its  flight. 
Is  it  here  alone  they  would  be  impotent,  where  no  depth  could  be  hidden  from  its 
glance,  no  height  forbidden  to  its  wing. 

But  your  committee,  fearful  of  exhausting  your  patience,  forbear  to  extend  this  re- 
port by  arguments  which  it  is  easier  to  multiply  than  to  withhold.  For  the  same 
reason  they  refrain  from  answering  objections  which  could  be  stated  without  in- 
jury; since  in  replying  to  them,  force  and  perspicuity  must  be  sacrificed  to  con- 
ciseness. Nor  oaa  such  a  course  be  required,  when  it  is  intended  merely  to  present 
a  general  result,  not  the  particular  process  of  reasoning  by  which  that  result  has 
been  attained.  Your  committee,  however,  desire  it  to  be  understood  that  they  have 
not  declined  examining  any  objection  which  occurred  to  them ;  and  though  some 
have  been  found,  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  not  without  difficulty,  all  are 
thought  capable  of  a  satisfactory  answer. 

Under  a  conviction,  therefore,  that  the  means  are  ample,  the  end  desirable,  the 
o1)ject  fairly  within  the  legislative  powers  of  Congress,  and  the  time  a  favorable  one, 
your  committee  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  national  university,  and  have  di- 
rected their  chairman  to  submit  a  bill  and  estimates  for  that  purpose. 

EstimateB  of  (he  value  of  lots  and  sqtiares  belonging  to  the  United  States,  a«  furnished  by 

communieations  from  ihe  supenntendent  of  the  city. 

Four  thousand  building  lots  of  5,265  square  feet  each,  and  about  2,000-foot 

front  on  the  waters  of  the  Potomac  River,  Eastern  Branch,  valued  at $750, 000 

Squares  1  to  6  proposed  to  be  laid  off  into  building  lots^  containing  in  the 

whole,  816,000  square  feet,  or  155  standard  lots,  valued  at 200, 000 

But  the  latter  amount  is  the  only  one  which  it  is  supposed  could  be  speed- 
ily utilized. 

Estimate  of  the  expense  of  buildings  for  the  national  university,  on  a  plan 
susceptible  of  extension,  but  calculated  for  the  present  to  answer  for  IGO 
persons 200,000 

Mr.  Wilde's  committee  also  presented  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
a  National  University,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  au- 
thorized and  required  to  cause  to  be  surveyed  aud  laid  off  into  building  lots  such 
part  as  he  shall  think  proper  of  the  ground  reserved  of  the  United  States  in  the  city 
of  Washington,  aud  to  cause  the  same  to  be  sold  at  such  times  and  places  aud  in 
such  proportions  and  under  such  regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe;  and  the  proceeds 
thereof,  after  defraying  the  charges  of  survey  and  sale,  to  be  invested  in  such  stocks 
or  public  securities  as  shall  by  him  be  deemed  advisable;  and  the  same,  when  so  in- 
vested, and  the  dividends  thereon  arising,  shall  constitute  a  fund  for  the  support  of 
a  national  university. 

Skc.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  bo,  and 
he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  cause  to  bo  erected,  on  such  site  within  the  District  of 
Columbia  as  he  shall  elect,  the  buildings  necessary  for  a  national  university ;  and 

for  defiraying  the  expense  thereof  the  sum  of dollars  is  hereby  appropriated, 

to  be  paid  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated by  law. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and 
he  is  hereby,  required  to  cause  to  be  prepared  and  laid  before  Congress  at  its  next 
session,  a  plan  for  the  regulation  and  government  of  the  said  university.^ 


^Annals,  14th  Cong.,  2d  scss.,  p.  257* 
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Which  bill  was  twice  read  and  committed. 

Near  the  close  of  the  session  Mr.  Wilde,  chairman  of  the  committee, 
having  failed  to  secure  proper  consideration  for  the  measure,  himself 
moved  and  secured  its  indefinite  postponement. 

XLII.  Support  of  the  general  proposition  by  the  Hon.  Charles  H. 
Atherton,  of  New  Hampshire,  who,  seeing  that  there  were  doubts  in  the 
minds  of  some  as  to  the  powers  of  Congress  under  the  Constitation,  on 
the  12th  of  December,  1816,  offered  for  consideration  a  resolution  pro- 
viding for  an  amendment  thereto,  in  the  following  words: 

The  Congress  bhaU  have  power  to  establish  a  national  university.^ 

The  House,  deeming  such  amendment  unnecessary,  decided  against 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution  by  a  vote  of  86  to  54. 

XLIII.  The  efforts  of  Drs.  Josiah  Meigs,  Edward  Cutbush,  Thoma> 
Sewall,  Thomas  Law,  Dr.  Alexander  Mc Williams,  and  of  Judge  William 
Cranch,  who,  having  lost  confidence  in  aid  from  Congress,  avowe<lly 
went  to  work  to  realize  the  aspirations  of  Washington  and  his  suc- 
cessors by  founding,  first,  the  Columbian  Institute  for  the  Promotion  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  in  1810,  and,  secondly,  the  Columbian  College,  at 
length  incorporated  in  1821. 

XLIV.  The  introduction  by  Mr.  Mark  L.  Hill,  of  Massachusetts*,  of 
the  following  resolution  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  23d 
of  December,  1819 : 

liesolved,  That  a  committee  ho  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  eslah- 
lishing  a  National  Uuivcrsity  within  the  DiHtrict  of  Columhia,  and  that  the  coui- 
mittce  have  leave  to  report  by  biU  or  otherwise.'^ 

Mr.  Hill  said,  in  introducing  his  motion,  that  the  adoption  of  tbis 
measure  had  been  recommended  by  each  of  our  illustrious  president 
and  with  the  particular  view  among  other  things,  to  perpetuate  the 
Union  and  form  a  national  character.  Whatever  had  this  tendency  he 
wanted  to  promote.    The  motion  failed. 

XLV.  The  eflforts  of  President  Monroe,  whose  sympathy  with  the 
plans  of  Washington  were  often  expressed,  and  who  was  glad  to  believe 
that  Columbian  College  would  in  time  become  a  national  university, 
as  appears  from  his  letter  of  March  28,  1820,  in  which  he  says: 

The  establishment  of  the  institntion  within  the  Federal  district,  in  the  presence 
of  Congress  and  of  all  the  departments  of  the  Government,  will  secure  to  those  who 
may  be  educated  in  it  many  important  advantages,  among  which  are  the  opportunity 
to  hear  the  debates  in  Congress  and  in  the  Supreme  Court.  *  •  *  if  it  receives 
hereafter  the  proper  encouragement,  it  can  not  fail  to  be  eminently  useful  to  the 
nation. 

XL VI.  The  action  of  Congiess  in  this  general  interest — 

(1)  By  granting  to  the  Columbian  Institute  the  use  of  rooms  in  the 

^ AnnaU,  14th  Cong.,  2nd  sess.,  p.  268.        'Annals,  16th  Cong.,  1st  seas.,  p.  780. 
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Capitol,  as  well  as  the  use  of  the  Hall  of  Bepresentatives  for  the  annual 
meetings. 

(2)  By  giving  grounds  to  said  institute  for  a  botanical  garden,  in 
1823.^ 

XL VII.  John  Quincy  Adams's  no  less  persistent  than  brilliant  cham- 
pionship of  science  and  learning  as  demanding  the  encouragement  of 
Congress,  and  the  strong  moral  support  given  by  him  to  the  I^ational 
University  in  both  messages  and  speeches;  as,  for  example,  in  his  first 
message,  1825  which  contains  this  eloquent  and  touching  reference  to 
the  efforts  of  Washington  in  that  behalf: 

Among  the  first,  perhaps  the  very  first,  instraments  for  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  men  is  knowledge ;  and  to  the  acquisition  of  much  of  the  knowledge 
adapted  to  the  wants,  the  comforts,  and  enjoyments  of  human  life,  public  institu- 
tions and  seminaries  of  learning  are  useful.  So  convinced  of  this  was  the  first  of 
my  predecessors  in  this  office,  now  first  in  the  memory,  as  he  was  first  in  the  hearts, 
of  his  countrymen,  that  once  and  again,  in  his  addresses  to  the  Congresses  with 
whom  he  cooperated  in  the  public  service,  he  earnestly  recommended  the  establisli- 
ment  of  seminaries  of  learning,  to  prepare  for  all  the  emergencies  of  peace  and  war, 
a  national  university,  and  a  military  academy.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  had  he 
lived  to  the  present  day,  in  turning  his  eyes  to  the  institution  at  West  Point  he 
would  have  enjoyed  the  gratification  of  his  most  earnest  wishes.  But  in  surveying 
the  city  which  has  been  honored  with  his  name  he  would  have  seen  the  spot  of  earth 
which  he  had  destined  and  bequeathed  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  his  country  as  the 
site  for  a  university  still  bare  and  barren. ' 

XLVIII.  The  action  of  the  United  States  Senate  on  Thursday, 
December  20, 1825,  in  passing  the  following  resolution,  upon  motion  of 
Mr.  Bobbins,  of  Rhode  Island,  namely: 

Resolved,  That  so  much  of  the  President's  message  as  relates  to  a  National  Univer- 

sitv  be  referred  to  a  select  committee  to  consist  of members,  that  said  commit- 

tee  be  instructed  to  report  upon  the  expediency  of  such  an  institution,  and  if  deemed 
by  them  expedient,  to  report  the  principles  on  which  it  ought  to  be  established  and  a 
plan  of  organization  that  will  embody  those  principles.' 

XLIX.  The  efforts,  in  1820  to  1827,  of  the  eloquent  Dr.  Horace  Hol- 
ley,  D.  D.,  president  of  Transylvania  University,  Kentucky,  whose 
views  and  earnest  advocacy  of  them  were  made  the  subject  of  eulogy 
by  his  biographer. 

L.  The  no  less  zealous  efforts  of  Dr.  Charles  Caldwell,  professor  in 
Transylvania  University,  especially  by  means  of  his  biography  of  Dr. 
Holley,  published  in  1828,  in  which  he  says  of  him: 

For  the  better  and  more  certain  accomplishment  of  this  latter  pnrpose  [to  promote 
projETressiyeness  in  education  and  uniformity  throughout  the  country] ,  he  was  an 
advocate  for  the  erection  of  a  national  unirersity  and  the  arrangement  of  schools  on 
a  federal  plan,  analogous  to  that  of  our  political  institutions.  He  was  an  advocate, 
indeed,  for  the  federalizing  of  everything  susceptible  of  such  modification,  with  a 


1  Annals,  18th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  787. 

'Cong.  Debates,  vol.  ii,  part  2,  19th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  Appendix,  p.  6. 
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view  to  the  production  and  confinnation  of  federal  feelings,  practices,  ftnd  habits,  te 
strengthen  throughout  the  country  the  federal  and  national  bond  and  aid  in  perpet- 
uating the  union  of  the  States.  For  he  believed  that  as  concerns  the  permanenej  of 
that  union^  the  stability  and  endurance  of  a  moral  tie,  the  result  of  education,  social 
intercourse,  early  friendships  formed  at  school  by  leading  characters,  and  a  concdict- 
ent  interchange  of  kiud  offices,  the  whole  cemented  and  strengthened  by  a  liberaliz- 
ing and  humanizing  spirit  of  letters  derived  from  a  central  and  common  source,  arr 
much  more  to  be  relied  on  than  those  of  a  connection  exclusively  political. 

As  a  further  reason  for  advocating  the  establishment  of  a  national  university,  be 
believed  that  in  the  nature  of  things  great  literary  institutions  are  best  calculated  for 
the  production  of  great  men,  at  least  of  accomplished  scholars  and  pupils  distinj^uishetl 
for  attainments  in  science.  For,  morally  and  intellectually,  as  well  as  physically, 
it  is  the  law  of  creation  that  everything  begets  in  its  own  likeness.  *  *  •  A 
national  university,  therefore,  being  necessarily  a  grand  and  magnificent  institutiont 
on  the  same  scale  must  be  the  educated  men  it  would  regularly  send  forth  to  partici- 
pate in  the  management  of  national  aifaii*s  and  shed  a  luster  on  their  native  coautrr. 

His  views  of  the  important  influence  of  a  great  national  institution  did  not  stop  here. 
Considering  it  as  operating  on  a  much  more  extended  scale  and  covering  a  field  oi 
wider  compass,  he  duly  appreciated  the  effects  it  would  produce  on  our  literary  aiid 
scientific  reputation  as  a  people,  in  foreign  countries.  He  believed  that  it  would 
tend  much  more  certainly  and  effectually  than  any  other  measure  to  secure  to  on 
in  that  species  of  reputation,  the  same  ascendency  which  we  are  hastening  to  acquire 
in  arts  and  arms,  and  which  we  have  already  acquired  in  practical  legislation  and 
diplomatic  policy. 

LI.  The  action  of  Oong^ress  in  appropriating  $25,000  cash  to  CJoIudi- 
bian  College,  with  the  approval  of  President  Jackson,  in  1832,  and 
that,  too,  on  account  of  the  generally  acknowledged  "  utility  of  a  cen- 
tral literary  establishment",  and  of  the  failure  hitlierto  to  make  any 
more  distinct  recognition  of  the  recommendations  of  Washington  aod 
of  other  Presidents.^ 


It  should  be  said  in  this  connection  that  during  the  years  between 
1849  and  the  opening  of  the  late  civil  war  there  was  a  temporary  re- 
vival of  the  old  demand  for  a  national  university.  The  pressing  nee<l 
of  such  an  institution  was  a  common  theme  of  conversation  among  the 
leading  educators,  scholars,  and  scientists  of  the  time.  It  found  advo 
cacy  upon  the  rostrum  and  in  the  public  prints.  Members  of  various 
organizations  made  it  the  subject  of  public  discourses,  and  at  one  time, 
as  will  hereafter  appear,  something  was  done  toward  founding  a  na- 
tional university  at  Albany,  New  York. 

That  its  advocates  did  not  press  the  thought  of  a  national  university 
at  WasUington  was,  perhaps,  because  at  that  time  Washington  was  little 
more  than  a  mere  political  center,  and  a  not  very  attractive  one  at  that, 
and  because  sectionalism  held  such  despotic  sway  as  to  preclude  the 
thought  of  governmental  action  in  that  belialf.  But  since  they  who  orig- 
inated and  cooperated  in  the  movement  earnestly  contended  for  the  main 
idea  of  a  true  university  that  should  be  national  in  character  and  in- 
fluence, and  since,  moreover,  nearly,  if  not  literally,  all  of  them  twenty 

>  Regiater  Debates  in  Cong.,  Vol  8,  part  3,  p.  3210, 
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years  later  fnlly  accoi)ted  and  indorsed  the  proposition  of  a  national  in. 
stitution  to  be  established  in  the  national  eapital,  with  a  sufficient  endow- 
ment secured  to  it  by  Cong;ress,  it  seems  proiHjr  that  place  should  be 
accorded  to  them  in  this  paper. 

The  subject  appears  to  have  been  first  publicly  broached  at  Albany 
hy  Henry  J.  Eaymond,  in  the  State  lepslature  of  1849.  Finally,  by 
aj^reement  between  leading  educators,  scholars,  scientists,  and  st^ites- 
inen,in  the  year  1851  a  preliminary  arrangement  was  made  for  the  organi- 
zation of  a  university  of  the  higliest  type,  as  the  same  was  then  appre- 
hended, and  in  a<'Cordance  with  the  following  governing  principles: 

The  concentration  of  the  ablest  poHsiblo  teaching  force  for  each  and  all  the  depai*t- 
inontA  of  hninan  learning. 

The  utmost  freedom  of  students  to  pursue  any  preferred  branch  or  branches  of 
study. 

Support  by  the  State,  for  a  period  of  two  years,  of  one  student  from  each  assembly 
district,  to  be  chosen  by  means  of  open  competitive  examinations,  so  conducted  by 
competent  examiners  as  to  exclude  all  considerations  but  that  of  real  merit;  such 
public  support  to  be  had,  however,  only  after  at  least  fifteen  departments  had  been 
so  endowed  as  to  command  the  be«t  professional  talent  the  country  could  afford. 

The  movement  awakened  so  much  interest  among  distinguished 
educators  that  conditional  engagements  are  said  to  have  been  made 
with  such  men  as  Profs.  Agassiz,  Peirce,  Guyot,  HaU,  Mitchell,  and 
Dana. 

The  efforts  in  this  behalf  first  resulted  in  the  passage  on  April  17, 
1851,  of  au  act  to  incorporate  the  "  University  of  Albany."  Some  forty- 
eight  persons  of  that  city  were  named  as  trustees,  with  power  to  create 
departments  of  medicine  and  law,  and  such  others  as  might  be  deemed 
desirable.  The  institution  was  authorized  to  confer  degrees  and  was 
made  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  regents.  In  accordance  with  the 
general  plan,  on  April  21, 1851,  a  law  school  was  organized,  with  Thomas 
W.  Olcott,  president  of  the  board  of  trustees;  Hon.  Greene  C.  Bronson, 
president  of  the  faculty,  and  Ira  Harris,  Amasa  J.  Parker,  and  Amos 
Dean  as  the  other  members.  The  first  course  of  lectures  was  begun  in 
the  following  December  by  Amos  Dean.  By  a  donation  of  land  and 
by  generous  contributions  from  the  faculty  and  private  citizens,  an 
excellent  building,  with  considerable  equipment,  was  in  time  erected. 
In  1873,  upon  the  establishent  of  Union  University,  the  Albany  Law 
School  was  merged  in  that  institution. 

Likewise  an  attempt  was  made  in  1851  to  establish  a  department  of 
scientific  agriculture,  and  lectures  were  announced  upon  geology,  ento- 
mology^  chemistry,  and  practical  agriculture.  A  course  on  the  "con- 
nection of  science  and  agriculture"  was  begun  in  January,  1852,  by 
Prof.  John  F.  Norton,  of  Yale  College,  at  the  oi)eiiing  of  which,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Albany  Evening  Journal,  he  spoke  of  the  need  of  a 
national  university  as  follows : 

^o  one  "vas  of  more  advantage  to  community  than  the  close,  investigating  student. 
He  would  assuredly  bring  forth  something  of  value  to  the  world.    True  science  w^ 
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always  useful;  always  noble,  always  elevating.  It  was  thus  for  the  interrflt  of 
everybody  to  encourage  its  advancement.  We  bad  done  so  but  little  yet.  Our  youth 
were  compelled  to  cross  the  Atlantic  to  find  the  advantages  they  wished.  There 
was  no  school  among  us  where  they  could  go  and  find  all  they  desired. 

Subsequently,  courses  of  lectures  were  also  delivered  by  Prof.  James 
Hall  aud  Dr.  Goodly. 

In  March,  1862,  there  was  great  activity  at  Albany  among  the  friends 
of  the  proposed  national  university.  Public  meetings  were  held  on  the 
10th,  11th,  and  12th  in  the  Assembly  Hall,  attended  by  members  of  the 
legislature  and  addressed  by  distinguished  gentlemen  fix)m  different 
parts  of  the  country,  including  Messrs.  Hooper  C.  Yan  Vorst,  H.  J. 
Hastings,  Isaac  Edwards,  Judge  Harris,  and  Samuel  B.  Euggles,  Profe. 
William  F.  Phelps  and  Joseph  Henry,  and  Bishop  Alonzo  Pot- 
ter. In  order  that  the  sentiments,  puri^oses,  and  hopes  cherished  by 
leading  citizens  at  that  time  may  appear,  extracts  from  the  JournalV 
reports  of  some  of  the  speeches  then  made,  especially  those  of  March 
11,  are  here  introduced. 

From  the  speech  of  Rev.  Dr.  Kennedy: 

Now,  there  is  an  intellectual  Mont  Blanc  as  well  as  a  physical,  and  there  are 
multitudes  of  yoang  men  panting  to  ascend  this  mount.  They  come  from  every 
quarter  of  our  country.  *  *  »  Where  are  they  to  find  intellectual  guides^! 
*  *  *  But  further,  the  character  of  our  political  institations  demands  that  we 
should  have  greater  facilities  for  education.  These  institutions  rest  upon  the  fun- 
damental  principle  that  all  men  are  horn  equal.  This  is  a  great  practical  principlt* 
with  us,  for  we  have  no  aristocracy  here.  *  *  *  The  road  to  eminence  must  he 
opened  to  the  masses — equally  open  to  aU.  There  are  no  royal  avenues;  iutellect 
must  be  the  recommendation.  ^  *  *  We  should  encourage  the  desire  and  fur- 
nish the  means  by  which  to  gratify  the  aspirations  of  those  who  wish  to  be  master 
in  whatever  pursuit  or  calling  they  engage. 

There  is  another  demand  for  such  an  institution.  It  seemed  to  him  that  there  wa» 
a  native  energy  in  the  American  mind  and  character  that  asked  for  means  for  greater 
development  than  has  been  furnished.  As  a  nation  we  are  in  our  infancy;  we  have 
accomplished  much ;  not  by  the  means  at  hand,  but  by  the  energy  we  possess — by 
indomitable  perseverance.  *  *  »  American  ingenuity  and  energy  have  done 
much  and  will  yet  do  more.  Let,  then,  this  energy  and  genius  be  fostered.  Give 
them  facilities  for  improvement  and  you  will  see  yet  greater  wonders. 

Prof.  O.  M.  Mitchell,  director  of  the  Cincinnati  Observatory: 

The  question  had  been  asked,  was  such  a  university  needed  f  •  •  *  He  thought 
it  not  requisite  to  argue  this  point,  but  would  take  it  for  granted  that  a  necessity 
exists.  He  had  about  him  a  sort  of  devotion  to  his  own  country.  He  could  not  con- 
sent in  his  humble  way  to  follow  eternally  the  lead  of  others.  Europe  has  point<'d 
to  us  and  said,  '^Behold,  a  nation  of  money-getters !  They  understand  how  io  gather 
the  money  and  they  hold  it  in  a  firm  grasp."  They  say,  "Where  are  your  La  Places, 
your  Newtons,  your  Miltons,  your  Shakespearesf 

Alas,  we  have  not  been  able  to  answer  these  inquiries  in  a  way  to  gratify  our 
national  ambition.     *    ♦    * 

It  was  not  contemplated  to  take  young  men  whose  minds  are  not  trained,  but  after 
they  have  been  trained,  it  is  to  open  up  to  them  a  grand  field  of  inquiry.  He  re- 
ferred t-o  the  great  benefits  conferred  by  European  universities.  There  it  was  that 
you  find  concentrated  everything  that  is  truly  glorious  in  science,  emanating  from 
the  great  emporium  of  knowledge. 
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From  the  address  of  Hon.  Samuel  B.  Buggies,  ef  New  York  City: 

For  Mrliat  was  the  theory  in  regard  to  pnblic  works  f  Was  it  not  they  would  lessen 
not  only  national  but  commercial  and  social  inequalities ;  that  they  would  place  the 
prH>r  by  the  side  of  the  rich — inferior  districts  by  the  side  of  the  superior;  the  agri- 
cultural by  the  side  of  the  trading  communities ;  and,  so  far  as  nature^s  laws  would 
l>erinit,  would  equalize  the  condition  of  all  f 

We  hold  to  a  similar  theory  in  regard  to  education,  and  that  it  is  its  true  aim  and 
best  effect  to  raise  up  the  low,  the  helpless,  the  down-trodden,  to  lessen  the  inequal- 
ities that  prevail  in  the  intellectual  culture  and  condition  of  the  people,  to  remove 
or  batter  down  the  obstacles  that  retard  the  advancement  of  the  sons  of  poverty  and 
misfortane,  and  to  place  them  side  by  side,  on  equal  terms,  and  in  fair  and  open 
competition  with  the  favored  sons  of  fortune. 

By  a  similar  analogy  we  hold  that  in  education,  as  in  public  works,  and  in  truth 
ill  all  the  gieat  efforts  of  mankind,  the  secret  of  success  is  found  in  concentrating 
strength.     •     •     • 

Hut  here,  just  at  this  very  point,  we  suddenly  encounter  a  school  of  political  phi- 
losophy— ^not  very  numerous,  for,  God  be  praised,  the  race  is  nearly  extinct — whose 
l^p-eat  delight  it  is  to  proclaim  aloud  that  the  ''world  is  governed  too  much",  and 
that  government  has  no  right  to  do  more  than  "protect  a  man  in  the  po$9es9ion  of  his 
life,  liberty  f  and  property  y  and  must  then  stop"!     «     *     * 

Now,  if  this  miserable  doggerel  were  true,  even  to  its  letter,  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  show  that  the  protection  of  "  property  "  itself  would  imperiously  require  ample 
and  extended  education  as  its  only  means  of  safety  against  ignorance,  its  deadliest 
enemy.  But  we  descend  to  no  such  special  pleading.  We  meet  the  proposition  at 
once  in  its  full  extent  and  deny  that  any  such  limitation  of  the  great  blessing  of 
human  government,  the  greatest  of  all  social  blessings  God  has  bestowed  upon  man, 
has  any  foundation  or  Justification  in  experience,  reason,  or  authority.  We  brand 
and  denounce  the  whole  doctrine  as  mischievous,  cruel,  and  destructive — the  diseased 
offspring  of  feeble  minds  and  cankered  hearts.      «     •     • 

It  is,  then,  this  unequaled  variety,  this  unprecedented  combination  of  intellectual 
strength,  which  is  to  impart  to  the  university  its  distinguishing  characteristic. 
Here  the  pupil  of  any  taste  and  aim  can  select  the  subject  he  wishes  to  pursue,  each 
ajid  all  to  any  extent  he  may  desire. 

•  •••#*• 

A  good  example  of  an  institution  like  that  we  propose,  made  for  the  people  and 
composed  of  people  coming  from  the  people,  is  furnished  by  what  was  once  our  sis- 
ter Republic  of  France.  It  was  among  the  earliest  results  of  the  downfall  of  the 
royal  power  in  1792.  The  Polytechnic,  then  called  the  central  school  of  Paris,  was 
horn  and  baptized  in  blood  and  slaughter,  amid  the  most  fearful  spasms  of  the  rev- 
olution; but  it  contained  the  one  vital,  all-important,  all-possessing  element  of 
pupils  collected  by  fair,  free,  open  competition  among  the  people.     •    •    * 

We  further  contend  that  no  State  can  afford  that  any  one  of  its  people  shall  need- 
lessly be  deprived  of  any  of  his  natural  powers,  or  that  those  powers  shall  be  lost 
through  want  of  proper  culture  and  development,  and  that  in  a  merely  economic 
view  the  State  suffers  positive  pecuniary  loss  when  any  useful  faculty  is  thus  need- 
lessly neglected  or  suffered  to  lie  dormant. 

It  was  in  this  light  that  the  prudent  and  calculating  but  sagacious  Dutchmen, 
ancestors  of  those  who  founded  this  goodly  city  of  Albany,  in  which  we  are  now 
standing,  viewed  this  matter.  It  was  in  Holland — economical,  industrious,  thrifty, 
liberty-loving  Holland — that  learning  was  most  highly  valued.  It  was  amid  the 
sunken  fens  and  marshes  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Vccht,  holding  fearful  and  unequal 
conflict  with  the  ocean,  that  the  hardy  burghera,  who  sent  forth  the  Rhinelanders 
and  Van  Vechtens  to  carry  the  virtues  of  their  parent  laws  into  another  hemisphere, 
founded  the  cities  where  science  loved  to  dwell.  In  the  early  days  of  their  republic, 
while  battling  with  the  whole  power  of  the  Spanish  crown,  it  fell  to  the  arm? 
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the  city  of  Leyden — heroic  Leyden — to  struggle  for  her  new-born  liberty  through 
a  siege  attended  by  slaughter  and  famine  and  all  the  superadded  suffering^  and 
horrors  which  cruelty  could  afflict  or  courage  endure.  And  what  was  the  magnifi- 
cent answer  of  these  gallant^  far-seeing  Dutchmen  to  their  grateful  stadtholdcr 
when  he  proffered  them  exemption  from  taxation  as  a  reward  for  their  matchless 
constancy  nnd  valor f  Like  their  descendants;  they  loved  their  guilders,  but  they 
rejected  the  proffered  boon;  with  a  love  of  letters  only  exceeded  by  their  love  of 
country,  to  a  man  they  exclaimed,  "Give  us  a  university!"  And  thus  the  great  uni- 
versity of  Leyden  came  into  the  world,  where  for  centuries  it  has  stood  and.  still 
stands,  the  proudest  munument  of  Dutch  courage  and  Dutch  intelligence.  Prom 
its  ancient  and  honored  halls  hosts  of  illustrious  men  have  gone  forth  to  benefit  and 
bless  mankind.  Need  we  do  more  than  name  Grotius,  the  jurist,  whoso  exAlted 
equity  and  transcendent  genius,  curbing  the  violence  of  war,  has  given  law  to  the 
nations,  or  Boerhaave,  the  physician,  whose  world-wide  fame,  spreading  far  l>eyond 
the  uttermost  limits  of  Christendom,  brought  mighty  potentates  from  Aaia  to  ac- 
knowledge his  consummate,  unequalcd  skill  f     «     »     * 

My  friends,  let  not  such  examples  be  lost.  •  •  *  Heaven  has  cast  our  favored 
lot  ill  the  early  morning  of  our  national  existence;  let  us  in  grateful  remembrance 
hand  down  to  our  descendants  proof  of  our  wise  and  provident  regard  in  institutions 
deeply  engrafted  upon  the  aflections  of  the  people,  and  which  shall  brighten  and 
adorn  the  coming  days  of  our  Republic,  great  and  enduring  seats  of  science,  "where 
learning  and  liberty,  knowledge  and  virtue  shall  flourish  side  by  side  with  Itk^w  and 
order  in  ever-increasing  vigor  to  the  latest  moment  of  time. 

Dudley  Observatory,  the  third  institutiou  inaugurated  as  a  part  of 
the  proposed  national  university,  named  after  Charles  E.  Dudley,  of 
Albany,  and  built  and  endowed  by  his  widow,  was  incorporated  A.pril 
3,  1852.  The  inaugural  address  was  delivered  August  26,  1856,  by 
Edward  Everett,  during  the  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science.  The  institution  ere  long  received  contri- 
butions to  the  amount  of  $160,000.  The  charge  of  it  was  intrusted  to 
Profs.  Bache,  Henry,  Gould,  and  Peirce.  Subsequently  Prof  Mitcbell 
was  appointed  director,  and  was  succeeded  by  Prof.  George  W.  Hough, 
The  observatory  also  became  afterwards  a  part  of  Union  University.* 

Profound  interest  in  the  general  proposition  was  also  shown  by  the 
remarks  of  eminent  citizens  at  the  opening  of  the  fifth  session  of  tbe 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  held  at  !New 
York  in  1855. 

(1)  By  Alex.  Dallas  Bache,  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Survey,  retir- 
ing president: 

Allow  me  now,  however,  before  yielding  my  place,  to  say  a  few  words  npon  the 
themes  which,  had  opportunity  been  offered,  I  would  have  desired  to  bring  in  a  more 
appropriate  shape  before  you..  These  are,  a  great  university ,  the  want  of  our  ooicnfo*y, 
in  this  our  iimcj  and  the  common  school  and  college,  fragments  of  systems  requiring  to  be 
united  into  one.  The  various  efforts  made  to  establish  a  great  university  within  the 
last  thirty  years  are  rtcII  known  to  you.  *  *  •  a  great  university,  in  the  full 
organization  of  its  faculties  of  science  and  letters,  and,  if  you  please,  of  law,  medi- 
cine, and  theology,  is,  I  am  persuaded,  the  want  of  our  country.    ♦    •    ♦ 
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The  mode  of  organization  of  sach  a  university  I  can  not  now  tonch  npon,  but  would 
merely  sa^-  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  relations  which  its  faculty  of  sciences  would 
sustain  to  education  generally  and  to  the  progress  of  science.  ^  «"  •  Such  an  in- 
stitution requires  a  large  endowment,  not  to  be  expended  in  costly  buildings,  but  in 
museoma,  laboratories,  collections  of  nature  and  art,  and  in  sustaining  liberally  a 
corps  of  professors  worthy  of  the  institution  and  of  the  country.  »  •  *  if  the 
coiiunou  school  were  so  organized  as  to  be  fit  for  all,  as  it  is  already  in  some  of  our 
cities;  if  it  led  to  the  high  school  and  college,  aud  then  to  the  university,  so  that 
our  yt>nths  who  have  the  time  aud  talent  necessary  should  find  an  open  way  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  system,  the^ie  institutions  would  help,  not  hinder 
each  other ;  waste  of  time,  money,  and  intellect  would  be  avoided,  and  the  youth  of 
our  country  be  truly  educated.  ^ 

(2)  By  Rev.  Charles  Brooks,  Massachnsetts : 

The  Anglo-Saxon  blood  on  this  side  of  the  globe  must  faithfully  educate  and 
peacefully  lead  the  other  races.  It  is  our  destiny  and  tee  mu9t  fulfill  it.  We  must, 
therefore,  establish  a  national  system  of  free  and  universal  culture  upon  the  broadest 
basis  of  pure  democratic  republicanism,  and  then  carry  it  into  ofiect  by  the  united 
wisdom  and  the  resistless  energy  of  a  rich,  powerful,  intelligent,  aud  Christian 
people. 

Such  a  system,  suited  to  our  thousand  years  of  future  growth  aud  nameless  millions 
of  inhabitante,  will  place  us  at  the  head  of  the  nations,  while  it  becomes  the  pro- 
greiisivo  agency,  the  conservative  power,  and  the  eternal  blessing  of  our  national 
life.     •     •     • 

And  the  natural  continuation  of  this  system  is  the  true  republican  idea  of  educa- 
tion. Carry  out  this  republican  idea,  that  every  child  has  a  right  to  culture,  tbat 
every  town  is  bound  to  see  that  its  children  receive  education,  and  it  follows  that 
every  State  is  morall}"  and  politically  bound  to  develop  all  the  talents  that  God  sends 
into  it,  aud  it  is  therefore  the  duty  of  the  State  to  establish  a  free  college,  and  thus 
to  carry  education  still  onward  and  make  each  child  what  God  designed  that  he 
should  be.  This,  I  apprehend,  is  the  true  republican  idea  of  education.  This  is  the 
idea  which  I  wish  to  see  established  in  all  the  republics  of  South  America;  and  after 
all  this  comes  the  noble  plan  which  has  been  so  admirably  and  eloquently  described 
by  oar  retiring  president,  a  university  into  which  the  best  scholars  from  our  colleges 
may  go  aud  receive  from  the  country  such  culture  of  the  peculiar  talents  which  each 
possesses  as  shall  fit  him  to  answer  the  puri)08e  for  which  he  was  boru  into  the 
world;  that  he  may  fill  the  spot  which  God  ordained  that  he  should  fill ;  that  he  may 
work  without  friction  in  his  own  proper  place  in  the  world.'^ 

(3)  By  Prof.  Benjamin  Peirce,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts : 

There  is  one  subject  spoken  of  in  the  address  of  the  retiring  president  in  which, 
with  him,  I  have  taken  great  interest,  and  with  him  have  sufiered  disappointment. 
It  is  the  establLsbment  of  a  great  university.  I  can,  as  he  can,  speak  upon  the  sub- 
ject, now  at  least,  with  independence.  There  was  a  time,  when  we  were  engaged  in 
our  eflforts  at  Albany,  when  I  should  have  been  willing  to  embark  in  such  an  institu- 
tion ;  when,  against  the  entreaties  and  almost  the  tears  of  my  family  and  friends,  I 
should  have  been  willing,  for  the  sake  of  the  cause  of  education  in  the  country,  to 
have  abandoned  existing  connections  with  another  plan  of  learning  to  join  that 
institution.  But  since  that  time  I  have  designedly  made  such  engagements  as  will 
make  it  impossible  now.  I  am,  therefore,  as  free  as  the  president  to  speak  upon  the 
subject.  It  seems  to  me  to  have  a  very  close  and  important  connection  with  the  sub- 
ject referred  to  by  Rev.  Mr.  Brooks — the  duty  of  the  Government  to  educate  every 
citizen ;  its  duty  because,  if  for  no  other  reason,  it  is  good  economy  on  the  part  of 
the  State  to  educate  every  one  of  its  citizens  to  the  utmost  extent;  just  as  good 

>  Barnard's  Joomal  of  Education,  Vol.  i,  p.  477.  'Id.,  Vol.  n,  p.  87. 
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economy  as  for  the  farmer  to  make  the  most  of  every  portion  of  his  Btock.  The 
State  will  be  benefited  by  educating  every  man  to  the  highest  ])oint  that  he  can  he, 
and  it  will  by  the  best  investment  it  can  make  of  its  funds  to  invest  them  in  intel- 
lect developed  to  its  utmost  capacity. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  great  university  in  connection  with  the  colleges  and  high 
schools  is  of  the  greatest  importance^  because  it  gives  the  only  means  of  adapting 
education  to  every  variety  of  intellect.     *     *    » 

I  know  it  is  a  popular  doctrine  that  genius  will  find  its  way;  but  I  doubt  whether 
genius  will  necessarily  be  developed  of  itself.  We  have  another  popular  d6etriDi> 
which  is  much  nearer  to  the  truth,  which  is^  that  opportunity  makes  the  man.  We 
can  not  have  a  great  man  unless  ho  has  ability,  but  neither  can  we  have  a  great 
man  who  has  not  an  opportunity  worthy  to  develop  him.  It  is  important,  therefore, 
that  in  our  public  provision  for  education  we  should  afford  this  opportunity. ^ 

ation  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Apthorp  Gould,  the  astronomer,  on  July 
(before  the  Connecticut  Beta  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Fraternity 
ty  College,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  should  also  be  cited : 

le  purport  of  my  words  to-day  is  this :  Shall  our  zone-bounded  realm,  lights 
by  Southern  Cross  and  Northern  Crown,  shaded  by  its  fir  and  larch  and  palm  and 
vino,  bearing  in  its  maternal  bosom  the  hope,  not  of  a  hemisphere,  but  of  a  world; 
whose  presence  is  a  speck  in  contrast  with  its  awfully  portontous  future;  with  a 
richness  of  resources  and  a  teeming  wealth  surpassing  that  of  any  other  empire  on 
the  earth  *  *  *  shall  we  Americans  never  aspire  to  what  suffering  Leyden 
craved,  what  conquered  Prussia  looked  to  for  regeneration,  and  without  which  all 
the  clustered  glories  of  the  Rhine  lacked  their  highest  charm  f  No  more  mnst  the 
long  procession  of  our  youth  toil  through  its  weary  pilgrimage  across  the  Atlantic 
wave  in  search  of  that  mental  sustenance  which  it  has  the  right  to  demand  at  the 
hands  of  its  fatherland.     »    ♦     » 

But  it  may  be  asked  by  some:  Wliat  means  all  this  clamor  for  a  university 
when  we  have  already  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven  in  the  land,  and  every  year  is 
adding  to  its  numbers  f  *  *  *  The  reason  is  very  simple.  It  is  not  of  colleges 
that  we  are  speaking;  it  is  of  a  university.     »    •    » 

By  college  I  understand  the  high  educational  seminary  which,  if  not  the  mast  ex- 
alted for  the  students  of  specialties,  is  yet  the  highest  for  the  youth  who  sc^k  that 
mental  discipline,  that  classic  culture,  that  literary  refinement  which  must  be  drawn 
from  the  bosom  of  an  alma  mater,  and  of  which  we  say  *^emollit  mores  Mao  sinii  esn 
feron"     *     #     » 

By  ''university/'  on  the  other  hand,  I  understand  the  vniversit4U  liiterarunij  the 
Tlaveiri(TTi/fii9Vf  an  institution  where  all  the  sciences  in  the  complete  and  rounded  ex- 
tent of  their  complex  whole  are  cultivated  and  taught,  where  every  specialty  may 
find  its  votaries,  and  may  offer  all  the  facilities  required  by  its  neophytes.  Its  aim 
is  not  so  much  to  make  scholars  as  to  develop  scholarship,  not  so  much  to  tea<^h  tbe 
passive  learner  as  to  educate  investigators,  and  not  merely  to  educate  but  to  spar 
on.     *     •     * 

Surely  there  can  be  no  confusion  as  to  the  boundary  line  between  these  two  dis- 
tinct institutions.  One  is  designed  to  answer  the  demands  of  the  community  and  of 
the  age ;  the  other  to  point  out  the  paths  and  lead  our  country  on  to  a  high,  nobler, 
holier,  sublimer  eminence  than  it  could  otherwise  attain  or  than  would  otherwise 
be  striven  for. 

Centralization  is  a  word  and  an  idea  now  far  from  popular.    But  this,  like  most 
other  principles,  has  its  good  as  well  as  evil  consequences.     And  while  we,  under 
\    democratic  and  republican  institutions,  feel  the  full  force  of  the  objections  to  that 
political  centralization  under  which  we  see  so  many  nations  of  the  old  world  totter- 
ing and  sinking,  we  are  too  apt  to  overlook  the  incalculable,  the  unspeakable  ad- 
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▼antages  wliich  flow  from  the  concentrated  accumulation  of  a  whole  nation's  genius 
and  talent.  •  •  *  There  is  no  substitute  for  the '^encounter  of  the  wise.''  Like 
that  of  flint  and  steel  it  strikes  out  without  cessation  the  glowing  sparks  of  truth ; 
like  that  of  acid  and  alkali  it  forms  new,  unexpected,  and  priceless  combinations; 
like  the  multiplication  of  rods  in  the  fagot,  it  gives  new  strength  to  all  while  taking 
it  from  none.  A  spiritual  stimulus  pervades  the  very  atmosphere  electrified  by  the 
]>roxiniity  of  congregated  genius,  its  unseen  but  ever  active  energy — floating  in  the 
nir,  iw-hispering  in  the  breeze,  vibrating  in  the  nerves,  thrilling  in  the  heart — prompts 
to  new  eflTort  and  loftier  aspiration  through  every  avenue  which  can  give  access  to 
the  soul  of  man. 

.  Such  centralization  is  eminently  distinguished  from  political  centralization,  and 
by  this  peculiarity,  auiong  others,  ihat  tar  Irom  DelUtf  a  t'omljillHtiOh  for  tne  saice  of 
^Yg"i"g  i^^**^  ftx^roiaing  a  greater  collective  power^jt  acts^  on  the  contrary,  to  aug- 
ment individual  influence.  While  forming  a  nucleus  for  scieutitio,  lit^jrary,  artistic 
V*ni*P^y,  It  19  not  a  gravitation  center  toward"  which  e  very  thing  must  converge  and 
a<*rumulate,  but  is  an  organic  center  whose  highest  function  is  to  arouse  and  animate 
tbe  circulation  of  thought  and  mental  effort  and  profound  knowledge.  It  is  a  nucleus 
of  vitality  rather  than  anncletiB  of  aggregation.  ^  •  •  An  intellectual  center  for 
a  land  is  a  heart,  hut  subject  to  no  induration;  it  is  a  brain,  but  liable  to  no  paraly- 
Hi.s ;  an  electric  battery  which  cannot  be  conHume<l ;  it  is  a  sun  without  eclipse,  a 
fountain  that  will  know  no  drought.  To  such  a  university  our  colleges  would  look 
for  succor  in  their  neeil,  for  counsel  in  their  doubt,  for  sympathy  in  their  weal  or 
woe.  There  is  no  one  of  them  but  would  develop  to  new  strength  and  beauty  under 
It-R  genial  emanations;  none  so  highly  favored  or  so  great  that  its  resources  and  pow- 
ers would  not  expand;  none  too  lowly  to  imbibe  the  vitalizing,  animating  influences 

which  it  would  diffuse  like  perfume. 

•  **«••• 

We  want  no  university  keeping  up  with  the  times  and  commending  itself  to  the 
public  approval.  We  want  one  which  shall  be  just  as  far  ahead  of  the  age  as  is 
consistent  with  being  within  hail ;  which  shall  enlarge  and  expand  the  mind  and 
taste  and  appreciation  of  the  public,  compelling  the  admiration  of  the  public,  not 
soliciting  its  approval.  We  want  a  university  which,  inst<'.ad  of  complying  with 
the  demands  of  the  age,  shall  create,  develop,  and  satisfy  new  and  unheard-of  requi- 
sitions and  aspirations — which,  so  fi»r  from  adapting  itself  to  the  community,  shall 
mold  that  community  nnto  itself,  and  which  through  every  change  and  every  prog- 
re.s8  shall  still  bo  far  in  advance  of  the  body  social,  guiding  it,  leading  it,  urging 
it,  drawing  it,  pulling  it,  hauling  it  onward. 

The  university  will  contain  a  soul,  a  restless,  striving,  throbbing,  impelling,  shap- 
ing, creative  vitality;  and  will  become,  not  an  Italian,  nor  a  French,  nor  tan  Eng- 
lish, nor  a  Spanish,  nor  a  German,  but  preeminently  an  American  university — glow- 
ing with  American  fire,  pulsating  with  American  aspirations,  and,  strange  as  the 
words  may  sound  to  us  to-day,  radiating  with  what  will  then  be  American  scholar- 
ship, American  depth  of  thought,  American  thoroughness  of  research,  American 
loftiness  of  generalization.  *  *  *  It  will  bring  the  refining  power  of  ancient 
lore  and  classic  elegance  to  balance  and  counteract  the  all-pervading  tendency  to 
mere  material  science;  it  will  leaven  the  tone  of  thought  throughout  the  world  by 
introducing  the  precision  of  exact  science  where  the  vagueness  and  confusion  of  the  . 
scliool  men  have  long  reigned ;  it  will  lift  the  philosophical  and  philological  sciences 
to  a  far  higher  scope  and  standard  as  specialties,  while  it  unfetters  the  struggling 
mind  from  the  incubus  of  an  antiquity  which  recoguizes  no  progress,  a  conserva- 
tism which  excludes  all  things  which  are  or  ever  have  been  new.  For  I  assure  yon 
that  there  never  existed  a  university  which  surrendered  either  to  conservatism  or 
radicalism;  never  a  university  which  was  not  eminently  nationalizing  in  its  ten- 
dency.    «    •    *  JJnder  the  most  absolute  despotisms  the  universities  have  been 
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"^p^np^  '\t  pMif.i^*gi  ^{i^pr^y»  under  the  most  intolerant  of  creeds  they  have  fos- 
tered freedom  of  thought.     »    •     » 

Found  the  American  university  and  throngs  of  European  youth  shall  crowd  its 
halls,  carrying  back  A^ith  them  American  ideas  to  ennoble  their  own  lands,  bringing 
hither  with  them  counterpoises  of  transatlantic  thought  that  shall  ennoble  ours, 
and  both  by  their  coming  and  their  going  cementing  the  family  of  nations  in  bonds 
of  mutual  sympathy  and  attachment ;  found  it^  though  it  cost  the  whole  revenuee  of 
a  capital.  I^et  earth,  air,  and  sea  bring  their  tribute ;  let  California  and  India  pour 
in  their  gold,  and  the  busy  marts  of  men  their  gains,  till  this  great  work  is  done. 
Thus  shall  we  achieve  the  glory  of  a  nation,  the  we^are  of  a  continent,  the  advance- 
ment of  the  race,  and  crown  the  clustering  hopes  of  humanity  with  more  than  fall 
fruition.  1 

Tlie  paper  contributed  by  "An  Alabamian"  (possibly  the  able  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Alabama)  to  the  American  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion, in  1857,  is  in  the  same  vein: 

*  *  *  That  end  is  the  enlistment  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  the  ent«r- 
prise  of  founding  a  great  national  imiversity.  This  can  only  be  accomplished 
through  the  million.  A  people  is  to  be  enlightened  in  regard  to  a  thing  which  they 
can  not  comprehend,  but  which,  by  possibility,  they  may  be  made  to  apprehend 
sufficiently  to  lead  to  action.  What  grander  labor  ever  awaited  performance? 
It  is  to  be  done,  if  at  all,  through  the  instrumentality  of  American  scholars.  They 
are  fully  alive  to  its  importance,  but  they  contemplate  with  aching  hearts  the  dlffl- 

julty  of  the  task.     •     ♦     • 

Here,  then,  we  may  rehearse  in  brief  the  three  chief  reasons  why  the  idea  of  an 
American  university,  so  timely  and  beneficent  in  its  conception  and  so  respectably 

'nnneiated  to  the  world,  socms  to  have  fallen  immediately  into  oblivion. 

1.  A  want  of  confidence  in  the  permanency  of  the  Federal  Union. 

2.  A  lack  of  ability  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  discern  the  need  of  such  an  insti- 
tution. 

3.  The  inadequacy  of  the  means  hitherto  employed  in  it«  promotion.     *     •     • 
We  are  in  pressing  need  of  an  American  imiversity.     We  can  have  one  if  we  will. 

Let  us  use  the  recinisite  means.    We  have  excellent  colleges;  let  them  be  sustained 
Wo  have  excellent  State  universities,  (so  called);  let  the  States  rally  to  their  snp 
port.     But  the  more  these  are  multiplied  and  p.itnmized,  the  louder  and  more  urgent 
is  the  demand  for  a  national  university. 

In  order  to  bo  national  it  should  be  located  upon  conmion  ground.  Under  existing 
circumstances  it  would  bo  wholly  impracticable  in  New  York,  or  Alabama,  or  any- 
wliere  outsi<lc  the  Di.strict  of  Columbia.  The  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  Na- 
tional Observatory  form  a  w(»rthy  nucleus.  If  each  State  should  appropriate  $200,00i» 
toward  an  endowment  a  fund  would  thus  be  created  of  more  than  six  millions,  upon 
the  strength  of  which  a  very  n;s]>ectab1e  beginning  could  be  made.  Its  permanent 
nationality  would  seem  to  require  that  each  State  be  equally  represented,  both  in 
the  fund  and  in  the  manageuH^nt.     »     ♦     « 

And  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  that  a  great  Southern  univei*8ity  is  already  spoken 
of;  the  establiHhment  of  which  would  defeat  forever  the  project  herein  cousidercil. 
It  would  doubtless  be  followed  (if  not  preceded)  by  a  great  Northern  university,  and 
then  a  great  Western  university.  There  would  then  be  three  grand  centers  of  attrac- 
tion and  influence,  tending  rather  to  destroy  than  cement  the  Union.  To  avert  such 
a  consequence,  let  the  plan  of  an  American  university  bo  matured  without  unneces- 
sary delay.  Sectional  ent<^rprise  can  not  long  be  held  in  abeyance.  Shall  we  bear 
a  response  from  the  North! ^ 


«  Hnrnard's  Jour,  of  Education,  1856,  pp  273-293. 
*Jour.  of  Education,  Vol  iii,  p.  215. 
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LiH.  The  efforts  of  John  W.  Hoyt,  aa  United  States  Commis- 
sion^vr  to  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867,  whose  official  report  of  some 
400  pages,  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  after  a  i)er8onal  inspec- 
tion of  every  university  in  Europe  and  America,  concludes  as  follows: 

So  mach  is  already  beyond  question,  namely,  that  the  auiversity  of  the  Aiture  is 
to  be,  not  the  mere  college  of  America,  nor  even  the  college  supplemented  by  one  or 
more  poorly  equipped  professional  schools ;  not  that  loose  aggregation  of  grammar 
schools,  supplemented  by  a  few  poorly  attended  courses  of  university  lectures,  that 
'vrear  the  title  by  courtesy  in  England;  not  the  French  grouping  of  academic  facul- 
ties, limited^-espocially  in  the  departments  of  letters  and  science — to  a  quite  too 
narrow  field  of  study ;  not  the  university  of  Spain,  or  Portugal,  or  Italy,  from  whose 
faculties  for  the  higher  general  culture  the  powers  of  attraction  and  inspiration  have 
loD^  since  departed;  not  the  Scandinavian  or  Slavonian  university,  cast  in  the  mold 
of  niediasval  times,  or  at  the  best  a  mixture  of  the  old  and  more  modern  types;  nor 
yet  the  Germanic  university,  found,  with  but  minor  modifications,  in  all  the  states 
of  Gcmiany,  in  Austria,  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  Denmark,  and  which,  though 
wherever  found  it  represents  the  highest  existing  type,  is  nevertheless  everywhere 
too  limited  in  scope  and  generally  too  lax  in  its  regulations. 

It  is  to  be  not  any  of  these,  but  rather  an  institution  more  ample  in  its  endowment, 
broader  in  its  scope,  more  complete  in  its  organization,  more  philosophical  and 
practical  in  its  internal  regulations,  and  certainly  not  less  higli  than  the  highest  in 
all  its  educational  standards;  an  institution  above  and  beyond  the  best  of  the  gym- 
nasia, Ijatin  schools,  high  schools,  academies,  and  colleges,  and,  on  its  own  higher 
plane,  for  the  extension  and  difi'usion  of  all  branches  of  knowledge ;  a  broad  and  noble 
institution  where  the  love  of  all  knowledge,  and  of  knowledge  as  knowledge,  shall  be 
fostered  and  developed;  where  all  departments  of  learning  shall  be  equally  honored, 
and  the  relations  of  each  to  every  other  shall  be  understood  and  taught ;  where  the  stu- 
dents devoted  to  each  and  all  branches  of  learning,  whether  science,  language,  liter- 
ature, or  philosophy,  or  to  any  combination  of  these  constituting  the  numerous 
professional  courses  of  instruction,  shall  intermingle  and  enjoy  friendly  intercourse 
as  peers  of  the  same  realm;  where  the  professors,  chosen,  as  in  Friance  and  Germany, 
after  trial,  irom  among  the  ablest  and  best  scholars  of  the  world,  possessed  of  abso- 
lute freedom  of  conscience  and  of  speech,  and  honored  and  rewarded  more  nearly  in  pro- 
portion to  merit,  shall  be,  not  teachers  of  the  known  merely,  but  also  earnest  searchers 
after  the  unknown,  and  capable,  by  their  own  genius,  enthusiaKut,  and  moral  power 
of  infusing  their  own  lofby  ambition  into  the  minds  of  all  who  may  wait  upon  their 
instruction ;  a  university  not  barely  complying  with  the  demands  of  the  age,  but 
one  that  shall  create,  develop,  and  satisfy  new  and  unheard-of  demands  and  aspira- 
tions; that  shall  have  power  to  fashion  the  nation  and  mold  the  age  unto  its  own 
grander  ideal;  and  which,  through  every  change  and  every  real  advance  of  the  world, 
shall  still  be  at  the  front,  driving  back  from  their  fastnesses  the  powers  of  darkness, 
opening  up  new  continents  of  truth  to  the  grand  army  of  progress,  and  so  leading  the 
nation  forward,  and  helping  to  elevate  the  whole  human  race.     Such  an  institution 
would  be  to  the  world  its  first  realization  of  the  true  idea  of  a  university.' 

LIII.  The  efforts  of  John  W.  Hoyt,  by  his  address  before  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association,  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Trenton,  N.  J., 
August  20,  1869,  on  University  Progress,  wherein  it  was  urged  that 
"  a  true  university  is  the  leading  want  of  American  education,''  and 
that  the  association  should  "  neither  take  rest  nor  allow  rest  to  the 
country  ^  until  such  an  institution  had  been  planted  and  tirmly  estab- 
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lished — ^^  a  fit  illustration  of  American  freedom  and  of  American  aspi- 
rations for  the  profcress  of  the  race.^ 

LIV.  The  action  of  the  National  Educational  Association  at  the 
meeting  above  mentioned,  in  unanimously  adopting  the  following  reso- 
lution, offered  by  Superintendent  Andrew  J.  Kickolf,  of  Ohio,  namely: 

Resolved f  That,  iathe  opinion  of  this  assaeiation,  a  g^eat  American  nnivonity  i»a 
loading  want  of  American  education,  and  that,  in  order  to  contribute  to  the  early 
establishment  of  such  an  institution,  the  president  of  this  association,  acting  in  con- 
cert with  the  president  of  the  National  SnperinteudentV  Association,  is  hereby  re- 
quested to  appoint  a  committee  consisting  of  one  member  from  each  of  the  St4it4%, 
and  of  which  Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  of  Wisconsin,  shall  be  chairman,  to  take  the  whole 
matter  under  consideration,  and  to  make  such  report  thereon  at  the  next  annoal  con- 
vention of  said  association  aa  shall  seem  to  bo  demanded  by  the  interests  of  the 
country.^ 

Also  by  the  appointment,  as  members  of  said  national  committee,  of 
the  following  persons: 

Dr.  John  W.  Hoyt,  Madison,  Wis.,  chairman ;  Hon.  N.  B.  Cloud,  Montgomery,  Ala. ; 
Hon.  Thomas  Smith,  Little  Rock,  Ark. ;  Prof.  W.  P.  Blake,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Hon. 
B.  G.  Northrup,  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  Prof.  L.  Coleman,  Wilmington,  Del. ;  Hon.  T.  C. 
Chose,  Tallahassee,  Fla. ;  Hon.  Newton  Batcman,  Springfield,  111. ;  Hon.  B.  C.  Hoblis, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Hon.  S.  S.  Kissell,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Hon.  P.  McVicker,  Topeka, 
Kans. ;  Hon.  Z.  T.  Smith,  Frankfort,  Ky. ;  Hon.  T.  W.  Conway,  New  Orleans,  La.; 
Hon.  Warren  Johnson,  Augusta,  Me. ;  Hon.  M.  A.  Newell,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Hon.  Joseph 
White,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Hon.  O.  Hosford,  Lansing,  Mich. ;  I^of.  W.  F.  Phelps,  Winona, 
Minn. ;  President  Daniel  Read,  Columbia,  Mo. ;  Prof.  J.  M.  McKinsey,  Peru,  Kebr, ; 
Hon.  A.  N.  Fisher,  Carson  City,  Nev. ;  Hon.  Thomas  Hardy,  Concord,  N.  H. ;  Hon.  C.  S. 
Apgar,  Ti'enton,  N.  J.;  Hon.  J,  W.  Bulkley,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Hon.  8.  S.  Aahley, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. ;  Prof.  A.  J.  Riekoff,  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  Rev.  Geo.  H.  Atkinson,  Portland, 
Oregon ;  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  Harrisburg,  Pa. ;  Hon.  T.  W.  Bickncll,  Providence, 
R.  I. ;  Hon.  J.  K.  Jillson,  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  Rev.  C.  T.  P.  Bancroft,  Lookout  Moun- 
tain, Teun.;  Hon.  J.  S.  Adams,  Montpelier,  Vt. ;  Hon.  W\  H.  Ruffin,  Richmond,  Va. ; 
Prof.  Z.  Richards,  Washington,  D.  C. 

LV.  The  eflforts  of  Dr.  William  B.  Wedgewood,  Thomas  C.  Connelly, 
John  L.  Eoberts,  William  H.  Chase,  S.  S.  Baker,  A.  C.  Eichard,  James 
M.  Fuston,  encourajjed  by  many  citizens  of  Washington,  incladiug 
especially  Dr.  C.  C.  Cox,  Prof.  Zalinon  liichards,  Dr.Tullio  de  Suzzara- 
Verdi,  and  Justice  Arthur  MacArthur,  who,  on  April  14,  1871,  pro- 
cured a  charter  for  the  incorporation  of  a  national  university,  under 
which  at  hrst  a  law  school  and  afterwards  a  medical  school  were  opened, 
witli  the  expectation  of  making  them  permanent  departments  of  the 
university  when  it  should  become  an  established  fact.  [Both  of  these 
professional  schools  are  still  in  operation,  under  lead  of  Chancellor 
Arthur  MacArthur;  but  they  are  without  endowment,  and  are  only 
kept  alive  by  voluntary  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  their  faculties.] 

LVI.  The  publication  by  John  W.  Hoyt,  in  1870,  of  his  work  on 
the  Progress  of  University  Education,  the  same  being  an  enlarge- 

^  Proceedings  Nat.  Ed.  Ass'n.,  1869,  p.  23. 
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merit  of  the  Address  above-mentioned,  and  embnicing:  (1)  The  Uni- 
versity of  the  Past;  (2)  The  University  of  the  Present;  and  (3)  The 
University  of  the  Future.  From  the  closing  pages  of  this  work  the 
following  extract  is  made: 

If,  now,  the  conclusions  reaolied  upon  the  several  questions  involved  be  correct — 
and  a  fnll  and  tree  discussion  of  them  is  cordially  invited — ^may  we  not  assume  that 
the  university  of  the  future  ought  to  he,  and  is  destined  to  bo,  not  only  a  higher  but 
a  more  comprehensive  institution  than  the  highest  and  most  complete  uf  those  now 
in  existence — an  institution  high  enough  to  embrace  the  utmost  limits  of  actual  intel- 
lectual achievement  and  broad  enough  to  include  every  real  profession — ^an  institu- 
tion fulfilling  as  has  never  yet  been  done  its  three- fold  office  of  giving  the  highest  in- 
struction in  every  department  and  alone  conferring  the  highest  degrees  therein;  of 
extending  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge  by  means  of  research  anil  investiga- 
tion,  and  of  exerting  a  constantly  stimulating  influence  upon  every  class  of  schools 
of  lower  grade  f 

The  realization  of  this  high  ideal  will  cost  large  sums  of  money.  Its  foundation 
must  be  reckoned  by  millions,  its  professors  by  hundreds,  and  its  means  of  illustra- 
tion and  experiment  be  extensive  in  every  department.  But  the  results  npon  our 
whole  system  of  education  and  upon  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  people  would 
be  beyond  calculation.' 

IjVII.  The  unanimons  a<loption  by  the  National  Edu<*ational  Associ- 
ation, at  its  annual  meeting  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  August,  1870,  of  the, 
I)reliminary  report  of  its  committee  on  a  national  university,  from  which 
report  the  following  passages  are  quoted:* 

Kot withstanding  the  many  and  various  uses  heretofore  made  of  the  term  univer- 
sity, it  may  be  assumed,  without  fear  of  successful  contra<Hction,  that  the  leading 
offices  of  a  true  university  are  these: 

(1)  To  provide  the  best  possible  facilities  for  the  highest  and  most  profound  cul- 
ture in  every  department  of  learning. 

(2)  To  i)rovide  the  means  of  a  thorough  preparation  for  all  such  pursuits  in  life 
a»y  being  based  npon  established  scientitic  and  philosophical  principles,  are  entitled 
to  rank  as  professions. 

(3)  To  exert  a  stimulating  and  elevating  influence  upon  every  subordinate  class 
and  grade  of  educational  institutions  by  holding  up  before  the  multitude  of  their 
pupils  the  standard  of  the  highest  scholarship,  and  by  preparing  for  their  adminis- 
trative and  instructional  work  officers  and  teachers  of  a  higher  gnulo  of  qualification 
than  would  be  otherwise  possible. 

(4)  To  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge,  by  means  of  the  researches  and 
investigations  of  its  professors  and  fellows,  as  well  as  by  the  researches  and  investi- 
gations of  other  advanced  minds,  encouraged  to  greater  activity  and  led  to  greater 
achievements  by  the  influence  of  the  university  example. 

In  so  far  as  any  institution,  whatever  its  name  or  fame,  fails  in  the  fulfllment  of 
this  general  mission,  by  so  much  does  it  fall  short  of  the  standard  of  a  true  univer- 
sity. 

And,  again: 

Such  a  university  in  America  would  at  once  become  a  power,  influential  alike  in 
furthering  and  directing  our  matcriiil  devolopiuent,  in  elevating  the  character  of  the 
lower  educational  institutions  of  the  country,  and  in  awakening  and  sustaining 
higher  conceptions  of  both  individual  and  national  culture,  thus  helping,  by  a  happy 

» University  Progress,  p.  79.        «  Proceedings  of  Nat.  Ed.  Ass'n,  1869,  pp.  97-100. 
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combination  of  our  own  more  than  Roman  energy  and  religious  faith  with  the  grace 
and  refinement  of  the  Greek  civilization;  to  become  a  nation  fully  worthy  of  th^ 
future  that  awaits  the  United  States. 

It  would  do  vastly  more  than  this.  1 1  would  supply  to  all  lands  a  most  importan  t  need 
of  the  times — ^a  university  placed  under  the  benign  influence  of  free  civil  and  reli- 
gions institutions,  and  sublimely  dedicated  to  the  diffusion  and  advancement  of  knowl- 
edge. Students  of  high  aspirations,  and  even  ripe  scholars  of  genius,  would  eventaaUv 
flock  to  its  halls  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  adding  to  the  intellectaal  wealth 
of  the  nation  should  they  remain,  or  bearing  with  them  scions  from  the  tree  of  lib- 
erty for  planting  in  their  native  lands.  And  thus  America,  already  the  most  mar- 
velous theater  of  material  activities,  would  early  become  the  world's  recognized 
center  of  iutelloctual  culture  as  well  as  of  moral  and  political  power.     *     •     • 

When  a  few  years  since  the  men  of  work  asked  help  of  the  nation  for  the  endow- 
ment of  schools  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  the  Government. 
with  a  liberal  hand,  gave  for  this  noble  object  10,000,000  acres  of  the  public  domain, 
to  which  the  individual  States  and  great-hearted  men  have  added  no  less  libera] 
means.  How  much  more,  then,  proportionally,  will  our  statesmen  in  council  and 
liberal  patriots  yield  for  the  founding  and  maintenance  of  one  great  central  insti- 
tution, to  be  established  in  the  interest  of  every  profession  and  of  aU  claases  of 
schools,  of  a  profound  and  universal  culture,  of  a  more  perfect  intellectual  and 
social  development  of  the  whole  body  of  the  nation,  in  the  interest  of  liberty  and 
universal  man  I 

Finally: 

In  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  the  attention  of  the  association  hae  not  becD 
called  to  this  subject  a  moment  too  soon.  The  trial  of  its  political  institution^ 
through  which  the  American  nation  has  just  passed;  the  manner  in  w^hich  the  necci^- 
sity  for  education  as  the  only  guaranty  for  the  perpetuity  of  these  institutions  has 
just  been  burned  into  the  national  consciousness;  the  pressing  demand  made  by  our 
material  and  social  condition  for  the  best  educational  facilities  the  world  can  fur- 
nish, and  the  fast  accumulating  evidence  that  America  is  surely  destined  to  a  glorions 
leadership  in  the  grand  march  of  the  nations — all  these  constitute  an  appeal  to  ac- 
tion which  it  were  criminal  to  disregard.  The  necessity  is  great.  The  country  and 
the  times  are  ripe  for  the  undertaking. 

LVIII.  The  address  of  Gen.  John  Eaton,  jr.,  Kational  Commissioner 
of  Education,  before  the  National  Teacher's  Association,  at  Cleveland, 
August  19, 1870,  wherein  he  said : 

Next,  as  regards  the  District  of  Columbia.  Here  especially  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, there  should  be  a  model  system  of  education  and  scientific  training  for  our 
youth,  complete  in  its  buildings,  apparatus,  and  grounds,  and  in  its  opportaui ties  for 
research  in  letters,  science,  and  art.  Where  else  than  at  the  seat  of  Government  oonld 
there  more  fitly  be  the  crowning  nniversity  of  the  land,  where  every  qualified  youth 
could  freely  pursue  any  branch  of  study  or  experiment  desired.  The  Repablic  of 
Switzerland  has  already  set  us  the  example  in  its  federal  university.  Thus  would  be 
realized  the  ideal  dream  of  the  Father  of  his  Country.  ^ 

IjIX.  The  action  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  at  its  an- 
nual meeting  of  1871,  held  at  St.  Louis — 

(1)  In  unanimously  adopting  the  second  report  of  the  aforesaid  com- 
mittee on  a  national  university;  which  report,  among  other  things, 
contained  the  following: 

Your  committee  are  also  gratified  to  be  able  to  re])ort  a  general  concurrence^  on  the 
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part  of  the  many  eminent  men  who  have  expressed  their  views  npon  the  aabjeot^  in 
thoee  large  and  liberal  ideas  of  nuiversity  education  which  only  are  adequate  to  the 
growing  and  already  pressing  demands  of  our  country  and  times. 

It  was  not  deemed  important  in  submitting  onr  first  report,  nf>r  is  it  necessary  in 
this,  to  mark  the  details  of  what  the  institution  should  be.  *  *  *  It  may  be  proper, 
however,  to  state  in  general  terms : 

(1)  That  it  should  be  broad  enough  to  embrace  every  department  of  science,  liter- 
ature^ and  the  arts,  and  every  real  profession. 

(2)  That  it  should  be  high  euough  to  supplement  the  highest  existing  institutions 
of  the  country,  and  to  embrace  within  its  field  of  instruction  the  utmost  limits  of 
human  knowledge. 

(3)  That,  in  the  interest  of  truth  and  justice,  it  should  guarantee  equal  privileges 
to  all  duly  qualified  applicants  for  admission  to  the  courses  of  instruction,  and  equal 
rights,  as  well  as  the  largest  freedom,  to  all  earnest  investigators  in  that  vast  domain 
w^hich  lies  outside  the  limits  of  acknowledged  science. 

(4)  That  it  should  be  so  constituted  and  established  as  to  command  the  hearty 
support  of  the  American  people,  regardless  of  section,  party,  or  creed. 

(5)  That  its  material  resources  should  be  vast  euough  to  enable  it  not  only  to  fur- 
nish, and  that  either  freely  or  at  nominal  cost,  the  best  instruction  the  world  can  af- 
ford, but  also  to  provide  the  best  known  facilities  for  the  work  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion, together  with  endowed  fellowships  and  honorary  fellowships,  open  respectively 
to  the  most  meritorious  graduates  and  to  such  investigators,  whether  native  or  for- 
eign, as,  being  candidates  therefor,  shall  have  distinguished  themselves  most  in  the 
advancement  of  knowledge. 

(6)  That  it  should  be  so  coordinated  in  plan  with  the  other  institutions  of  the 
country  as  not  only  in  no  way  to  conflict  with  them,  but  on  the  contrary,  to  become 
at  once  a  potent  agency  for  their  improvement  and  the  means  of  creating  a  complete, 
harmonious,  and  efficient  system  of  American  education.     «    •    • 

The  idea  of  a  national  university,  then,  is  as  old  as  the  nation,  has  had  the  fiiUest 
sanction  of  the  wisest  and  best  men  of  succeeding  generations,  and  is  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  policy  and  practice  of  the  Government.^ 

(2)  The  action  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  at  the  afore- 
said St.  Loois  meeting  of  1871,  in  creating,  as  proposed  by  its  said  na- 
tional university  committee,  a  new  and  permanent  committee,  "  to  be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  further  conducting  the  enterprise  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue,  whether  by  means  of  conferences  and  correspondence,  or 
through  the  agency  of  a  special  convention;''  the  said  permanent  com- 
mittee thus  created  being  constituted  as  follows,  to  wit: 

Dr.  John  W.  Hoyt,  of  Wisconsin,  chairman ;  ex-President  Thomas  Hill,  Massa- 
chusetts; Mr.  E  L.  Godkin,  New  York;  Hon.  W.  P.  Wickersham,  State  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  Pennsylvania;  Dr.  Baruas  Sears,  Virginia;  Col.  D.  F. 
Boyd,  president  University  of  Louisiana,  Louisiana;  Dr.  Daniel  Read,  president  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  Missouri;  Dr.  W.  F.  Phelps,  president  State  Normal  School, 
Winona,  Minn. ;  ex-Governor  A.  C.  Gibbs,  Oregon ;  Hon.  Newton  Batemau,  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Hlinois;  with  the  following  ex  officio  members: 
The  president  of  the  National  Educational  Association;  the  National  Commissioner 
of  Education;  the  president  of  the  National  Academy  of  Scieoces;  the  president  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  the  president  of  the 
American  Social  Science  Association.^ 

LX.  The  preparation,  by  the  aforesaid  permanent  committee  on  a 
national  university,  in  January,  1872,  of  a  bill  to  be  offered  to  Con- 
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gres8,  and  in  sending  the  same  to  leading  citizens  in  all  parts  of  t^e 
country,  accompanied  by  the  following  request: 

Dear  Sir:  This  draft  of  a  bill  to  incorporate  a  national  nnivoraity  is  merely  t«n> 
tative,  and  is  respectfully  snbmittcd  to  you  for  criticisms  and  suggestions,  ^hich 
please  forward  to  the  undersigned    *    *    '^    as  early  as  practicable. 

LXI.  The  valuable  assistance  of  Senator  Charles  Sumner,  who  gave 
much  time  to  this  subject,  especially  in  1872-73,  who  aided  in  maturing 
the  bill  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  and  whose  interest  was 
so  great  that  he  seriously  talked  of  making  a  systematic  eflfort  to  secure 
the  founding  of  the  proposed  university  as  the  closing  labor  of  his  life. 

LXII.  The  prei)aration,  by  Dr.  O.  W.  Wight.,  of  a  bill  to  establish  *a 
national  university  for  the  purpose  of  elevating  the  standard  of  educa- 
tion in  the  Kepublic  and  promoting  the  intellectual  welfare  of  the 
people,  and  the  introduction  of  said  bill  (S.  869)  on  March  25,  1872,  by 
Senator  Timothy  O.  Howe. 

LXIII.  The  cooperation  of  Senators  J.  W.  Patterson,  Timothy  0. 
Howe,  Mathew  H.  Carpenter,  John  J.  Ingalls,  W.  B.  Allison,  L.  Q.  C. 
Lamar,  and  James  H.  Garland,  Professors  Joseph  Henry,  Spencer  F. 
Baird,  and  Louis  Agaasiz,  and  others,  with  the  ^National  Univemty 
Committee,  in  the  prei)aration  of  the  bill  finally  introduced  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  (S.  1128  and  II.  li.  2839)  on  May  20, 1872,  by  Senator 
Frederick  A.  Sawyer  and  Hon.  Legrand  W.  Perce. 

LXIV.  The  unanimous  report  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  on  the  bill  above  referred  to; 
said  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Legrand  W.  Perce,  of  Missis- 
sippi, chairman  J  George  F.  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts;  Washington  Town- 
send,  of  Pennsylvania;  Kodcrick  F.  Butler,  of  Teunessc»e;  Mark  B. 
Dunnell,  of  Minnc^sota;  Robert  B.  Elliott,  of  South  Carolina;  John  B. 
Storm,  of  Pennsylvania;  T.  Mclntyre,  of  GiH)rgia;  Hosea  W.  Parker, 
of  New  Hampshire;  the  report,  submitted  March  3, 1873,  bting  in  part 
as  follows: 

It  is  unnocosHary  to  fiaiiip  an  argiiinoiit  to  show  the  special  importance  of  univprsity 
culture  in  a  country  like  ours,  where  theadminiHtratiou  of  public  affairs,  the  tudldiii;; 
of  our  political  institutiouR,  and  hence  the  destinies  of  the  Republic,  are  iu trust ed  (» 
representatives  chosen  by  the  people ;  where,  moreover,  ius  nowhere  else,  there  mu>t 
constantly  arise  new  problenis  deniandinjj^  the  sure  light  of  science,  material,  social, 
and  political,  for  their  sohition.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  American  Republic  bedis- 
tingnished  by  the  universality  of  c<minion  educat  ion ;  it  shouhl  bo  no  less  distiujrnishiii 
by  the  prevalence  of  thorougli  cnltnre.     *     *     * 

This  need  of  the  university  has  b«cn  felt  and  strongly  expressed  by  many  of  the  most 
difltingnished  citizens  in  all  periods  of  onr  history.  It  was  repeatedly  declare^l  by 
the  framers  of  onr  national  Constitntion,  and  nrged  in  the  messages  of  the  earl v 
Presidents ;  and  although  s(»nie  of  the  colh'g<'s  then  in  existence  have  largely  increase.! 
their  pecuniary  foundations  and  enlarged   their  plans  corresjtondingly*  scieiitifir 
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discovery  and  the  demands  of  the  age  have  likewise  so  increased  that  the  hest  of 
them  still  fall  short  of  meetiu);  the  needs  of  the  country  and  times.     •    »    • 

Nor  has  the  recognition  of  this  necessity  for  a  true  university  been  confined  to  In- 
divid aal  writers.  It  was  affirmed  more  than  twenty  years  ago  by  an  association  of 
some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  country',  brought  together  "olely  by  a  mutual 
interest  in  this  subject,  and  again,  so  recently  as  1869,  it  was  reaffirmed  by  the  Na- 
tional Teaehers'  Association  in  convention  assembled.     *    «    • 

Passing  now  from  the  question  of  need  to  the  question  of  how  that  want  is  to  be 
met,  the  committee  are  satisfied  that  it  can  not  be  by  any  institution  at  present  ex- 
ist inj^,  for  these  reasons: 

(1)  That  none  has  or  is  likely  to  have  the  pecuniary  resources  essential  to  the 
hij^heat  and  most  complete  university  work. 

(2  )  That  none  can  be  made  so  entirely  free  from  objection  on  both  denominational 
and  local  grounds  as  to  insure  the  patronage  of  tlic  people,  regardless  of  section  or 
partisan  relationship. 

(4)  That  no  institution  not  established  upon  neutral  ground,  or  other  than  national 
in  the  important  sense  of  being  established  by  the  people  and  for  the  people  of  the 
whole  nation,  and  in  part  for  a  national  end,  could  possibly  meet  all  the  essential 
demands  to  be  made  upon  it.     *     *     * 

Tlie  committee  acknowledge  the  force  of  these  views  of  the  founders  of  the  Gov- 
emmeut,  and  hence  are  prepared  to  indorse  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  pream- 
ble to  the  bill  under  consideriition,  namely,  that ''  it  is  the  duty  of  every  government 
t4)  furnish  to  its  people  facilities  lor  the  highest  culture, ''  and  that  ^'sncli  facilities 
can  not  be  otherwise  so  well  provided  for  the  people  of  this  nation  as  by  founding 
a  university  so  comprehensive  in  plan  as  to  include  every  department  of  learning, 
so  high  as  to  embrace  the  limits  of  knowledge,  so  national  in  aim  as  to  promote  con- 
cord among  all  sections,  and  so  related  to  other  institutions  as  to  promote  their  effi- 
ciency and  with  them  form  a  complete  system  of  American  education.'' 

It  but  remains,  therefore,  to  determine  whether  the  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
wisely  adapted  to  the  ends  proposed. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  university  shall  be  established  at  the  national  capital, 
where  alone  can  be  found  convenient  neutral  ground  in  which  the  whole  people  of 
the  United  States  have  a  common  interest;  where  are  annually  gathered  the  repre- 
sentatives of  every  section  of  the  country ;  where  also  are  resident  the  representa- 
tives of  all  the  foreign  powers  with  whom  we  have  intercourse;  where  are  found 
to  such  an  extent  as  nowhere  else  in  this  country  most  important  auxiliaries  in  the 
form  of  the  various  government  departments,  literary,  scientific,  and  industrial; 
and,  finally,  where  alone  the  goverument  hivs  unquestioned  autliority  to  establish 

and  maintain  such  an  institution. 

As  to  the  government  of  the  university,  the  plan  is  well  calculated  to  command 
confidence  and  support  of  the  people  of  all  portions  of  the  country,  to  protect  the  in- 
stitution fr^in  p^l»^^^<^i  jpt^rferenccy  and  to  insure  to  its  educational  forces 
dom  so  essential  to  the  life  and  growth  of  a  university. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  organization  of  faculties  embracing  the  present  entire 
field  of  human  knowledge,  and  opens  the  way  for  such  modifications  as  will  enable 
the  institution  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  future. 

^\  Tf1P**V  fTV*^^'^^  against  the  use  of  the  people's  money  in  aid  of  religious  of  polit- 
ical partisanshijL  and  vet,  unaer  maicious  safeguards,  opens  tlie  door  for  instruction 
in  every  department  of  learning  and  in  support  of  any  principles  of  truth  whatsoever. 
Itdoes  not  provide  that  the  institution  shall  be  absolutely  free  for  students,  *  *  • 
but  in  harmony  with  that  freedom  and  elasticity  which  characterize  the  whole  plan, 
\t  does  provide  that  instruction  shall  at  all  times  be  as  nearly  free  for  students  as 
consistent  with  the  income  of  the  institution  and  with  the  best  interests  of  learning. 
Another  very  important  feature  of  this  bill  consists  in  the  careful  and  impartial 
recognition  it  makes  of  all  classes  of  our  schools,  which  the  university      •      •     • 
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will  tend  to  stiranlatej  elevate^  and  harmonize,  while  at  the  same  time  supplying  • 
crowning  institution  capable  of  supplementing  their  work  and  giving  to  the  conn- 
try  a  well-ordered  system. 

Hardly  less  important  is  the  recognition  the  bill  makes  of  the  duty  of  the  univer- 
sity to  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  *  *  *  and  the  encourage- 
ment it  provides  by  means  of  ordinary  and  honorary  fellowships  and  other  prefer- 
ments to  be  awarded  to  such  graduates  as  shall  acquit  themselves  best  during  their 
respective  courses  of  study,  and  to  be  conferred  upon  learned  men  of  whatever  insti- 
tution or  country  who  have  shown  distinguished  ability  for  rendering  the  world 
valuable  service  in  some  of  the  various  fields  of  research  and  investigation.  Thus 
the  plan  of  the  university  as  to  scope  and  adaptation  to  the  true  ends  of  such  an  insti- 
tution as  well  as  to  the  genius  of  the  people  for  whom  it  is  to  be  established,  is  com- 
prehensive and  complete. 

The  plan  as  to  endowment  is  simple,  definite,  and  secure ;  this,  namely,  that  the 
Qovemment  shall  bind  itself  to  pay  to  the  national  university  in  peqMUiity  o  per 
cent  interest  on  a  registered,  unassignable  certificate  of  $20,000,000,  and  that  for  so 
long  a  time  as  is  necessary  the  accruing  interest  may  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 
grounds,  the  erection  of  needed  buildings,  and  the  equipment  of  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  institution. 

The  immense  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  relations  to  be  established  between 
the  university  and  the  numerous  departments  and  bureaus  of  the  Government  will  be 
apparent  to  any  one  familiar  with  the  cost  of  furnishing  and  maintaining  great 
libraries,  scientific  establishments,  and  collections  illustrative  of  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, as  will  likewise  the  propriety  of  utilizing,  for  the  purposes  of  education  and 
national  progress,  facilities  which  could  not  otherwise  be  supplied  without  the  ex- 
penditure of  many  millions.     *    *    » 

If,  then,  it  be  true,  as  the  committee  have  briefly  endeavored  to  show,  that  our 
country  is  at  present  wanting  in  the  facilities  for  the  highest  culture  in  many  depart- 
ments of  learning;  and  if  it  be  true  that  a  central  university,  besides  meeting  this 
demand,  would  quicken,  strengthen,  and  systematize  the  schools  of  the  country  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest;  that  it  would  increase  the  amount  and  the  love  of  puie 
learning,  now  too  little  appreciated  by  our  people,  and  so  improve  the  intellectual 
and  social  status  of  the  nation ;  that  it  would  tend  to  homogeneity  of  sentiment^  and 
thus  strengthen  the  unity  and  patriotism  of  the  people;  that,  by  gathering  at  its 
seat  distinguished  savants,  not  only  of  our  own  but  of  other  lands,  it  would  eventu- 
ally make  of  our  national  capital  the  intellectual  center  of  the  world,  and  so  help 
the  United  States  of  America  to  rank  first  and  highest  among  the  enlightened  nations 
of  the  earth;  then  is  it  most  manifestly  the  duty  of  Congress  to  establish  and  amply 
endow  such  a  university  at  the  earliest  possible  day. 

The  committee,  therefore,  affirm  their  approval  of  the  bill  and  recommend  its  pas- 
sage by  the  House.  ^ 

LXY.  Impromptu  discussions  of  the  national  university  prox)osition 
at  the  meeting  of  the  l^ational  Educational  Association,  in  1873,  at 
Elmira,  K  Y.» 

(1)  Remarks  of  United  States  Senator  G.  W.  Wright,  of  Iowa: 

During  the  session  of  the  last  Congress  a  bill  was  introduced  by  Senator  Howe 
which  was  broad  in  its  scope  and  liberal  in  its  endowment.  No  report  was  made  upon 
Senator  Howe's  bill,  but  another  bill,  a  few  weeks  later  in  the  session,  was  introcinced 
in  the  House  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  This  bill, 
after  careful  consideration,  was  unanimously  reported  to  the  House  and  its  passage 
recommended.     *     *    * 


»H.  of  R.,  42d  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  Report  No.  90. 
•Proceedings  Nat.  £d.  Ass'n,  1873,  pp.  120-129. 
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In  the  manner  I  haye  described  the  attention  of  Congress  and  of  the  people  at 
arge  is  turned  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  object,  which  will  prove  to  be 
the  crowning  glory  of  the  first  century  of  our  national  existence. 

The  city  of  Washington  in  a  few  years,  under  the  skillful  management  of  the  board 
of  public  works,  will  become  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  attractive  cities  on  this 
continent,  and  it  is  in  the  power  of  Congress,  by  the  permanent  establishment  and 
liberal  endowment  ^f  the  national  university,  to  make  our  national  capital  the  in- 
tellectual center  of  the  nations. 

(2)  President  James  McCosh,  of  Princeton: 

Although  not  approving  of  the  bills  referred  to,  I  like  the  idea  of  a  national  uni- 
versity of  a  character  so  high  that  It  would  not  be  a  competitor  of  any  existing  in- 
stitution. 

(3)  Superintendent  Z.  Eichards,  Washington,  D.  0. : 

If  the  Government  can  do  anything  for  education  it  surely  can  give  the  best  kind 
of  education.  Our  schools  roust  be  supported  either  by  the  State  or  by  sects,  or  not 
at  all.  Schools  we  must  have,  but  who  wants  purely  sectarian  schools  only  f  *  •  • 
A  candid  and  careful  examination  will  hardly  fail  to  convince  any  unbiased  mind 
that  these  bills  provide  for  that  higher  culture  so  much  demanded,  without  inter- 
fering with  our  present  colleges  and  so-called  universities  except  to  improve  and 
elevate  them,  and  without  affecting  the  religious  welfare  of  any  denomination  or 
sect. 

(4)  President  George  P.  Hays,  Washington  and  Jefferson  College, 
Pennsylvania: 

I  am  much  gratified  at  this  discussion,  for,  whatever  else  it  may  do,  it  promotes 
the  coming  of  an  American  university  from  some  quarter.  For  that  univernity,  in 
some  form  and  from  some  source,  I  am  an  earnest  advocate.  You  will  notice  that 
while  we  have  but  one  and  the  same  thing  in  view,  we  are  only  at  variance  as  to  the 
method  by  which  it  is  to  be  secured.  One  method  is  by  the  National  Government 
and  the  other  is  by  the  transformation  of  some  of  our  present  colleges  into  the  true 
university. 

Is  it  doubted  that  there  is  a  demand  for  such  a  university  f  That  question  has  its 
answer  indicated  by  the  large  numbers  of  our  best  graduates,  looking  to  professor- 
ships and  other  scholarly  positions,  who  go  to  Europe,  by  Professor  Agassiz's  school 
on  the  island  in  New  England,  and  by  the  efforts  of  Harvard  and  Yale  to  establish  a 
university  course  of  lectures.     •     •     » 

But  it  is  said,  when  there  is  a  demand  for  such  an  institution  it  will  come  of 
itself.  This  reminds  me  of  the  man  who  replied,  when  asked  for  a  contribution  to 
a  mission  to  the  Jews,  "The  Jews  give  money  to  convert  the  Jews!  Why  the 
Jews  are  the  richest  people  in  the  world.  If  they  want  to  be  converted,  let  them 
give  the  money  themselves." 

Moreover,  as  Dr.  Reed,  our  president,  says,  "Logically  it  would  seem  as  if  educa- 
tion should  begin  and  develop  upward,  while,  as  a  fact,  it  begins  at  higher  educa- 
tion and  works  downward."  So,  in  all  our  history,  we  do  not  wait  for  State  action 
until  the  whole  people  urge  it,  but  act  in  view  of  the  wants  of  the  whole  people.  I 
am  not  so  much  afraid  of  the  impurity  of  the  Government.  We  are  not  near  destruc- 
tion; and  there  is  virtue  enough  in  the  Republic  to  right  its  wrongs  and  carry  on  its 
work.  I  believe  this  university  could  be  so  managed,  when  established  by  Govern- 
luent.  as  to  have  a  most  beneficial  effect  on  our  educational  system. 

(5)  Eemarks  of  W.  B.  Wedgewood,  dean  of  the  National  University 
Law  School,  at  Washington : 
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The  act  of  Congress  providing  for  the  creation  of  corporations  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  the  general  law  was  approved  May  5, 1870.  The  act  provides  the  mode 
of  establishing  institutions  of  learuing  of  the  rank  of  a  college  or  university.  In 
accordance  with  these  provisions,  the  National  University,  on  the  19th  day  of  Sep- 
tember,  1870,  became  a  body  politic  and  corporate.     •    «    * 

This  university,  in  the  words  of  Madison,  is  ''local  in  its  legal  character  but  uni- 
versal in  its  beneficial  effects."  Following  the  advice  of  Washington,  ''that  the 
primary  object  of  such  a  national  institution  should  be  to  educate  our  men  in  the 
science  of  government,''  its  founders  first  established  the  law  college  for  the  educa- 
tion of  those  young  men  who,  as  statesmen  and  jurists,  are  to  be  the  future  guard- 
ians of  the  liberties  of  our  country,  as  in  the  past  they  have  been  its  heroic  defenders. 

The  charter  of  the  National  University  makes  the  President  of  the  United  States 
(ex  officio)  chancellor  of  the  university.  It  first  annual  commencement  was  held  at 
Lincoln  Hall,  on  Tuesday  evening,  May  21,  1872.  President  Grant,  in  the  presence 
of  one  of  the  most  int'cUigent  audiences  ever  assembled  in  Washing^n,  conferred 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws  upon  a  class  of  thirty-one  young  men,  who  had  pur- 
sued their  course  of  study  for  two  years  in  the  university. 

(6)  President  Daniel  Bead,  University  of  Missouri: 

That  the  national  capital,  in  the  territory  under  the  immediate  legislative  control 
of  Congress,  was  the  only  proper  place  for  a  national  university,  and  that  in  this 
way  only  could  the  constitutional  objection,  which  would  be  strong,  *  *  *  be 
obviated.  But  there  were  still  other  reasons  for  the  location  at  the  national  capi- 
tal— that  there  was  the  great  Congressional  Library,  still  to  be  increased  from  year 
to  year ;  there  was  the  astronomical  observatory ;  there  were  vast  collections  in  all 
departments  from  every  part  of  the  world;  there  were  models  in  the  arts,  and  be- 
sides scientific  experiments  were  continually  in  progress  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Government,  to  say  nothing  of  the  diplomatic  and  public  discussions  incident  to  the 
capital.  All  these  means  and  advantages  could  bo  made  available  for  a  great  institu- 
tion of  the  kind  proposed.     •    •    * 

Besides  these  considerations,  the  effect  of  such  an  institution  would  be  beneficial 
upon  the  capital  in  elevating  the  general  tone,  in  stimulating  and  concentrating 
scientific  investigations,  and  awakening  inquiry  on  social  and  economic  questions. 
Many  able  young  men  connected  with  the  Government  as  employ^  or  attaches  might 
be  expected  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  attending  the  lectures,  instruc- 
tions, or  experiments  of  such  a  university.  It  was  a  statement  of  a  very  able  head 
of  one  of  the  Departments  at  Washington,  that  he  could  from  any  one  of  the  Depart- 
ments select  a  more  learned  faculty  than  any  college  in  the  land  could  boast  of. 

Surely  no  one  would  consider  such  an  institution  as  any  other  than  one  for  the 
highest  scientific  and  literary  culture  of  men  who  have  already  made  attaimnents 
fitting  them  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  philosophic  inquiry  and  scientific  investiga- 
tion.   *    *    * 

Then  as  to  donations  of  land  by  the  General  Government  for  the  encouragement 
and  promotion  of  education;  such  gifts  have  been  made  almost  from  the  beginning, 
even  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  If  I  mistake  not,  the  idea 
originated  in  good  old  Massachusetts,  Kpringiug  out  of  Massachusetts  notions, 
*  *  *  with  Dr.  Manasseh  Cutler,  the  pastor  of  a  church  at  Hamilton,  not  far 
from  Cambridge,  I  believe.  *  *  •  This  was  as  early  as  1785.  *  *  »  Here  is 
at  least  a  historic  argument  in  favor  of  aid  from  the  General  Government  to  insti- 
utions  of  education . 

Now  as  to  the  idea  itself  of  a  national  university,  while  as  I  have  said,  it  is  not 
specially  my  idea,  *  *  *  i  cau  not  treat  as  visionary  that  which  Washing^ton 
recommended,  and  James  Mtulison  and  John  Quincy  Adams  advocated,  and  many 
other  great  and  jiatriotic  meu  have  zealously  advocated  as  a  means  of  elevating  all 
our  higher  institutions  of  learning,  and  giving  unity  and  couceutration  of  effort 
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to  literary  and  scientific  men,  and  couHtituting  indeed  a  bond  of  unity  to  the  nation 
itself.     »     •     * 

But  thia  i8  not  a  qneHtion — I  mean  the  education  of  the  people  aa  an  interest  of 
Government — ^to  be  argued  in  our  day ;  we  can  not  reverse  American  sentiment,  which 
in  growing  stronger  and  stronger,  and  which  now  on  this  subject  pervades  the 
whole  American  people. 

We  most  not  fall  into  the  ei^r  that  the  people  are  one  thing  and  the  Government 
something  quite  distinct  and  different,  and  having  antagonistic  interests.  With  us, 
government  is  nothing  but  an  organized  agency  from  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people. 

LXYI.  President  Grant's  recommendation,  in  his  message  of  Decem- 
ber 1,  1873,  in  these  words: 

I  would  suggest  to  Congress  the  propriety  of  promoting  the  establishment  in  this 
District  of  an  Institution  of  learning  or  university  of  the  highest  class,  by  donation 
of  lands.  There  is  no  place  better  suited  for  such  an  institution  than  the  national 
capital.     There  is  no  other  place  in  which  every  citizen  is  so  directly  interested.' 

LXVn.  Further  efforts  of  United  States  Senator  Timothy  O.  Howe, 
of  Wisconsin,  especially — 

(1)  By  sundry  speeches  wherein  was  urged  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  the  fullest  possible  provision  for  the  education  of  the 
people.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  proposition  to  do  anything  in  this 
interest  had  his  sympathy  and  commanded  his  support,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  following  passage  from  his  si>eeches  in  the  Senate: 

I  want  to  see  a  better  style  of  men  brought  upon  the  stage  of  action  just  as 
soon  as  it  is  convenient.  I  do  not  expect,  whether  I  leave  these  seats  here  early  or 
late,  ever  to  vote  against  the  appropriation  of  a  dollar  which  is  asked  for  to  aid  in 
the  work  of  human  culture. 

(2)  By  open  and  earnest  advocacy  of  the  proposed  university  in  some 
of  the  public  joarnnls,  for  example,  in  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation, in  whose  pages,  upon  more  than  one  occasion,  and  especially  in 
1874,  he  presented  its  claims  with  all  his  accustomed  clearness  and  log- 
ical force.    From  some  of  these  papers  are  tiiken  the  extracts  below :' 

In  the  convention  which  framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  the  subject 
of  a  national  university  was  somewhat  considered.  The  propoHition  had  some  warm 
friends.  It  found  no  enemies  there.  •  *  *  It  was  in  1787  that  James  Madisou, 
not  of  Massachusetts  but  of  Virginia,  not  a  professional  teacher  but  a  practical 
Rtatesman,  moved  in  convention,  at  Philadelphia,  to  clothe  Congress  with  express 
powers  to  establish  such  a  university. 

To  the  Senator's  mind  the  needs,  duties,  and  powers  of  the  nation 
were  so  very  clear  that  the  question  of  either,  on  the  part  of  any  intel- 
ligent citizen,  awakened  a  suspieicm  of  insincerity.  If  one  showed  him- 
self critical  as  to  details  in  any  of  the  several  bills,  he  would  say : 

Doubtless  they  are  imperfect.  It  is  the  business  of  legislation  and  the  work  of 
time  to  perfect  them.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  first  charter  will  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  criticism.  The  organic  act  of  even  Harvard  was  not.  That  ancient 
constitution  was  agreed  to  in  the  following  words : 


» House  Ex.  Docs.,  Forty-third  Cong..  Iwt  boss.,  Vol.  i,  pt.  1,  p.  22. 
2  Wis,  Jour,  of  Ed.,  Vol.  i v,  pp ,  128-133, 161-164. 
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''The  court  agrees  to  give  £400  towards  a  HcLoole  or  coUedge,  whereof  £200  to  be 
paid  next  yeare  and  £200  when  the  work  is  finished,  and  the  nex  conrt  to  appoint 
wheare  and  what  building/' 

On  that  slight  foundation  was  started  what  has  since  become  the  present  noble 
institution.  Had  the  statesmen  of  Maasachnsetts  then  urged  the  defects  in  that 
charter,  we  might  never  have  been  i>ermitted  to  rejoice  in  the  existence  of  Har- 
vard.    »    •     • 

The  great  question  is,  Shall  the  nation  establish  a  university  f  Donbtless  there 
are  those  who  may  think  the  expenditure  demanded  by  such  an  enterprise  is  beyond 
the  present  ability  of  the  legislature.  *  »  *  There  may  be  those  who  think  tbe 
founding  of  such  an  institution  is  outside  of  the  constitutional  authority  of  the 
National  Government.  •  •  *  There  may  be  those  who  think  the  provision 
already  made  for  intellectual  culture  is  sufficient.     •    •    • 

For  all  such  the  Senator  was  ready  with  those  noble  words  of  Hor- 
ace Mann: 

In  our  country  and  our  time  no  man  is  worthy  the  honored  name  of  statesman 
who  does  not  include  the  highest  practicable  educ^ition  of  the  people  in  all  his  plana  of 
administration.  He  may  have  eloquence,  he  may  have  a  knowledge  of  all  history, 
jurisprudence,  and  by  them  he  might  claim  in  other  countries  the  elevated  rank  of 
a  statesman ;  but  unless  he  speaks,  plans,  labors  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  for  the 
culture  and  educatiou  of  the  whole  people,  he  is  not,  he  can  not  be,  an  American 
statesman. 

If  some  caviler  should  claim  that  he  did  not  mean  to  exclude  all  gov- 
ernments from  the  work  of  education,  but  only  to  exclude  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  he  would  say: 

His  argument  is  not  consistent,   nor  could  an  argument  consist'Cnt  with  that 
view  be  framed.    Manifestly  education  is  a  matter  of  private  concern  only  or  it  :s 
/a  matter  of  public  concern  also.    If  of  private  concern,  it  should  be  left  to  tbe  indi- 
\/  vidua!,  and  all  governments  should  let  it  alone.     But  if  of  public  concern,  govern- 
/\    ment  should  attend  to  it;  not  any  one  government  exclusively,  but  every  i^overn- 
/     \ment  clothed  with  any  authority  over  the  public  welfare  should  contribute  to  the 
work  according  to  its  ability  and  its  opportunity.    Undoubtedly,  under  onr  politi- 
cal system,  the  work  is  left  mainly  to  the  several  States,  but  if  the  National  Gov- 
emment  can  help,  it  should. 

Did  it  appear  that  there  was  no  disposition  to  exclude  government 
from  the  work  of  primary,  and  only  from  that  of  higher  education,  he 
would  reply: 

Still,  the  fact  remains  that  the  education  of  the  citizen  is  of  value  to  the  State  or 
it  is  not.  If  it  be  conceded  that  partial  education  is  of  some  value,  it  will  hardly 
be  denied  that  thorough  education  is  of  more  value.  Besides  it  is  in  this  precise 
way  that  tbe  builders  of  the  National  Government  intended  it  should  aid  the  cause 
of  mental  culture.  It  was  in  this  precise  way  that  Washington  and  Madison  (and  Jef- 
ferson) so  incessantly  urged  the  Oovernment  to  act    *    •    * 

The  government  of  Massachusetts  has  faithfully  seconded  the  aspirations  of  her 
people.  The  governments  of  other  States  have  faithfully  reflected  the  indifference  of 
theirs.  The  government  of  Massachusetts  can  not  directly  aid  the  people  of  Dela- 
ware, nor  can  the  government  of  Delaware  directly  retard  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts. Yet  these  two  communities  are  by  no  means  independent;  the  people  of  each 
State  influence  the  destiny  of  the  people  in  every  other  State. 

A  vote  given  in  Rhode  Island  may  destroy  the  profits  of  a  harvest  in  the  vaUey 
of  the  Mississippi.    A  vote  given  in  Kansas  may  throw  Wall  street  into  convulsions. 
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A  million  and  a  half  of  SDch  votes  are  in  the  bands  of  men  utterly  nnable  to  read 
them.  Under  snch  circumstances  can  the  nation  afford  to  fold  its  armsf  It  may  be 
well  enough  when  you  are  safe  on  shore,  if  you  see  a  ship  in  the  offing  with  a  stone- 
blind  crew  on  her  deck  and  a  tempest  about  to  break  over  her  men,  to  call  on  the 
helpless  seamen  to  make  sail  and  come  into  port.  The  world  will  not  be  apt  to  call 
4uch  obdurate  selfishness  blessed,  but  they  may  call  it  discreet,  prudent,  economical. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  you  are  not  on  shore,  but  in  the  cabin  of  the  imperiled  ship,  you 
ninst  not  expect  to  earn  a  high  character  for  prudence  even  unless  yon  help  the 
flightless  mariners  to  handle  the  ropes,  or  at  least  show  them  the  way  to  the  shrouds. 
«  •  «  «  When  Shreveport  and  Memphis  are  wasted  by  fever,  when  Ireland  is 
wasted  by  famine,  and  Chicago  and  Boston  by  fire.  Government  has  afforded  relief, 
iUthaii|rh  not  expressly  assigned  to  that  duty,  and  although  relief  was  otherwise 
attainable.  Government  has  built  many  school-houses.  *  *  *  It  has  endowed 
noble  universities  and  agricultural  colleges,  *  *  *  although  private  agencies 
might  possibly  have  done  the  same. 

Public  liberty  still  survives.  It  is  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  Daniel 
Webster  looked  with  apprehension  upon  the  prospect  of  a  separate  republic  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  The  Government  has  helped  to  bind  the  two  coasts  together  by 
a  railway.  Perhaps  it  is  too  early  to  say  what  will  be  the  effect  of  that  measure 
upon  American  liberty.  But  it  is  more  than  two  hundred  years  since  (government 
laid  the  corner  stone  of  Harvard  University,  and  it  is  not  yet  perceptible  that  the 
foundations  of  public  liberty  have  been  weakened  thereby. 

Among  the  aborigine:^  of  America,  statesmen  do  very  generally  hold  that  public 
authority  should  defer  to  private  agencies;  and  so  their  Government  looks  C00I3'  on 
while  the  victim  of  larceny  makes  reprisal  on  the  thief,  and  the  friends  of  the  mur- 
dered esecuie  vengeance  on  the  murderer.  But  the  prevailing  opinion  iu  American 
ftociety  is,  that  all  such  excentricities  as  larceny  and  homicide  call  for  the  admoni- 
tion and  instruction  of  the  Government.  Not  that  private  agencies  can  not  reach 
them ;  Government  will  not  allow  such  agencies  to  interfere.  The  great  teachers, 
the  Government  commissions  for  the  instruction  of  such  learners  are  courts,  peni- 
tentiaries, and  the  gallows.  Very  many  people  believe  the  sehoolhonse  and  the 
university  to  be  means  of  instruction  quite  as  becoming  and  much  cheaper;  and 
there  are  some  enthusiasts  (?)  who  believe  that  such  means,  properly  employed, are 
quite  as  efficient  and  do  not  sap  the  foimdations  of  public  liberty  any  more  than 
their  more  popular  rivals — ^prisons  and  gibbets. 

We  deceive  ourselves  dangerously,  says  one,  when  we  think  or  speak  as  if  edu- 
cation, whether  primary  or  university,  could  guarantee  republican  institutions. 
Bo  we,  indeed f  Well,  educate  a  people  once — not  a  class,  but  a  people — and  then 
let  some  cocked  hat  or  some  crowned  head  attempt  to  establish  any  other  than  re- 
publican institutions  over  them,  and  see  who  is  dangerously  deceived ! 

LXVIII.  The  address  of  Dr.  Andrew  D.  White,  president  of  Cornell 
University,  at  the  Detroit  meeting  of  the  National  Association  in  1874. 

On  their  foundation  I  would  have  public  grants  and  private  gifts  combined.  Here 
too,  fortunately,  there  is  a  well-defined  national  policy  and  to  some  extent  a  State 
policy. 

The  National  Government  acted  in  accordance  with  it  when  it  gave  the  grant  of 
lands  for  general  and  scientific  and  industrial  education  in  1862,  and  the  States  acted 
in  accordance  with  it  when  they  appropriated  that  grant — Connecticut  to  Yale,  New 
Hampshire  to  Dartmouth,  Vermont  to  the  Vermont  University,  New  Jersey  to  Rut- 
gers, Massachusetts  to  the  State  Agricultural  College  and  Institute  of  Technology, 
Rhode  Island  to  Brown  University.  The  Scripture  rule  in  this  case  is  ''to  him  that 
hath  shall  be  given."  The  scientific  rule  is,  let  there  be  a  "  survival  of  the  fittest," 
ft&dthe  plain  rule  of  common  sense — whether  in  Nation  or  State,  whether  in  old 
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States  or  new — whether  for  public  or  private  gift«^  is  for  primary  edacation,  dllfn- 
sion;  for  advanced  education,  concentration  of  resources. 

And  as  to  the  general  application  of  thcKc  rules,  the  history  of  all  civilized  nations 
and  especially  our  own,  shows  that  the  thoughtful  statesmanship  of  each  generution 
should  provide  for  the  primary,  secondary  and  advanced  education  of  each. 

Accepting  this  principle  the  inmiediate  care  should  evidently  be  to  strengthen  by 
public  action  the  best  foundations  for  advanced  education  which  we  already  have; 
and  should  the  National  Government  take  a  few  of  the  strongest  in  varioua  piurt«<»f 
the  country,  and  by  greater  endowments  still,  make  them  national  universities,  (»r 
should  it  create  one  or  more  new  ones  worthy  of  the  nation,  placing  one  of  tliem  at 
the  national  capital,  where  the  vast  libraries,  museums,  and  laboratories  of  variooj^ 
sorts  now  existing  may  be  made  of  use  for  advanced  instruction,  and  where  the  uni- 
versity could  act  directly  and  powerfully  for  good  in  sending  graduates  admirably 
prepared  into  the  very  heart  and  center  of  our  national  civil  service,  to  elevate 
and  strengthen  it,  I  believe  in  spite  of  pessimists  and  doctrinaires  that  the  result 
would  tell  vastly  for  good  upon  the  whole  country.* 

LXIX.  The  efforts  of  John  Hancock,  superintendent  of  the  Cincinnati 
public  schools,  in  an  address  before  the  IN'atdonal  Educational  AHSoeia* 
tion  at  its  annual  meeting  of  1874,  at  Detroit,  in  which  he  said : 

The  design  of  the  National  l^niversity  should  not  be  to  do  the  work  now  done  by 
the  sectarian  and  small  colleges,  but  to  do  the  work  of  a  kind  that  they,  with  their 
want  of  facilities  for  it,  can  not  do.  In  other  words,  we  need  a  national  nniversitT 
to  complete  the  higher  education  begun  in  these  coUeges,  no  matter  whether  they 
are  sectarian  or  not ;  and  if  sectarian,  no  matter  what  their  sect  may  be.  It  has 
been  claimed  that  the  freedom  of  the  American  citizen  would  in  some  way  l>c  in- 
fringed, and  that  he  would  lose  the  spirit  of  independent  self-help  if  the  Govern- 
ment should  extend  him  aid  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  the  best  education  by  eAtabli^h- 
ing  a  school  of  learning  under  its  own  control.  I  must  confess  such  fears  oppn^ 
me  but  little.  The  freedom  bought  by  ignorance  is  of  but  little  worth.  Besides,  the 
argument  would  apply  to  every  grade  of  public  schools  and  prove  more  than  thiiw 
who  use  it  intend. 

But,  as  I  have  already  said,  whatever  may  be  our  theory  as  to  State  aid  in  educa- 
tion, the  practice  of  the  nation  has  been  sufficiently  declared.  It  has  recently  aidinl 
agricultural,  mechanical,  and  liberal  education  by  a  generous  grant  of  public  lands 
for  the  purpose ;  and  many  of  the  States,  and  conspicuously  the  one  we  are  in  to- 
day, are  reaping  an  abundant  harvest  from  this  generosity.  WiU  any  one  dare  siiy 
that  it  would  have  been  a  better  disposition  of  these  lands  to  give  them  to  great 
railroad  corporations,  with  Credit  Mobilier  and  general  political  demoralization  as 
a  result f 

Give  us,  then,  the  National  University  to  attract  young  men  to  enter  upon  careen* 
of  higher  culture  and  living,  and  into  it  wiU  gather  from  all  the  small  collegia 
of  the  country  youth  already  trained  to  correct  habits  of  investigation,  who  will 
enter  upon  original  work  in  every  department  of  human  knowledge— of  which  work 
we  have  hitherto  had  ho  little— backed  by  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  And  with  smh 
facilities  as  she  can  afford,  we  need  entertain  no  fears  that  her  sons  will  faU  to  gise 
a  good  account  of  themselves. *' 


\/ 


/      LXX.  The  efforts  of  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  (now  national  Commissioner 
^,  of  Education)  in  suntlry  ways,  but  e8i)ecially  in  the  address  by  him  af 
Detroit,  on  occasion  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  in  1874,  from  which  the  following  passages  axe  taken: 

Turnius  now  to  the  demand  tlmt  arise*  for  ajiatioaal  university  wo  encoanter  two 
■Proceedings Nat.  Kd.  Assa,  1874,  p.  TZ.  »Id.,  p.  77. 
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new  problemfi:  (1)  What  shall  be  its  relation  to  the  existing  colle^i^iat^ 
some  300  in  number f    (2)  What  shall  be  its  relation  to  our  National  Gor^. 

Our  oldeatand  best  collej;es  are  all  aspiring  to  the  organixatiou  which  will  enttw 
them  to  the  name  of  university.  They  have  very  many  professors  of  such  high  and 
rare  qnaliiieations  as  would  make  them  worthy  of  places  on  the  faculty  of  a  national 
university.  But  a  chief  source  of  complaint  with  them  now  is  that  the  degrees  which 
^hoy  award  mean  nothing  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  in  the  poorest  colleges  one  may 
get  a  degree  for  qualifications  which  would  not  entitle  him  even  to  enter  the  most 
advanc«'d  college. 

In  a  Hystem  of  city  schools  the  one  high  school  measures  and  reduces  to  the  same 
standard  all  the  district  schools.  Just  in  this  manner  would  a  great  national  uni- 
vt^rsity  measure  and  reduce  to  a  common  standard  all  the  collegiate  institutions  in 
the  land.  Thus  the  best  institutions  of  this  sort  now  existing  would  receive  the 
moHt  benefit  from  such  a  university,  in  the  fact  that  their  high  standard  would  have 
unquestionable  attestation.  Inferior  colleges  would  be  obliged  to  limit  their  at- 
tempts to  what  they  could  do  with  a  reasonable  standard  of  perfection.  Their  pre- 
tensions would  collapse  to  the  solid  reality.  In  a  few  years  the  whole  country  would 
have  arrived- at  a  sort  of  specie  basis,  so  far  as  college  diplomas  are  concerned. 

But  the  most  obvious  and  often  repeated  objection  to  the  proposed  national  uni- 
versity is  drawn  from  the  nature  of  our  national  politics.  It  is  contended  that  we 
have  a  certain  low  standard  of  politics,  and  that  whatever  is  directed,  managed,  and 
supported  by  the  state,  suffers  inevitably  from  political  influence.  A  university 
founded  under  the  management  of  our  National  Government  would  be  the  prey  of 
demagogues,  it  is  thought.  This  view  is  developed  and  supported  chiefly  by  those 
who  hold  the  theory  that  our  Government  should  exclude  from  its  functions  an  inter- 
ference with  education  or  with  other  functions  within  the  range  of  civil  society. 
'  ThLs  theory  has  been  persistently  reiterated  in  political  platforms  and  political 
—Jzeatiaes  during  the  period  since  the  formation  of  our  Federal  (Tovemuien  t.  At  times 
it  has  led  to  legislation  tending  to  purge  away  certain  complications  with  civil 
society,  which  have  arisen  through  various  exigencies  of  war  or  peace.  The  history 
of  legislation  regarding  a  national  bank,  regarding  the  issue  of  paper  money,  or  a 
tariff,  regarding  various  internal  improvements  and  the  status  of  corporations,  is  one 
of  the  most  momentous  interest  to  the  thinking  statesman  and  economist.  Whatever 
violent  legislation  has  attempted,  to  purge  the  state  of  all  complication  w^ith  civil 
society,  has  failed.  Again  and  again  in  our  history  we  have  come  upon  conditions 
which  necessitated  the  interference  of  Government  in  affairs  of  civil  society.  In 
latter  years,  and  in  proportion  as  the  relations  of  civil  society  have  become  more 
complex  with  us,  such  eomplication  has  become  more  and  more  frequent  and  inevi- 
table. Internal  improvements,  foreign  and  domestic  commerce,  intercommunication, 
money,  bonds,  and  corporate  rights  and  privil^ge8 — the  General  Government  can 
not  choose  but  mediate  in  those  things.  Its  war  caused  it  to  create  a  mercantile 
commodity  in  the  shape  of  bonds  to  the  auiount  of  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars, 
and  throw  the  same  on  the  market  of  the  world  within  a  period  of  six  years.  Civil 
society  and  the  state  are  only  different  phases  of  the  same  organic  human  combina- 
tion; in  the  former,  in  civil  society,  the  individual  uses  the  organization  for  his  own 
suHtenance  and  support,  and  the  furtherance  of  his  private  ends  through  the  agency 
of  wealth;  in  the  latter,  the  state,  the  organization,  exists  in  its  unity,  and  subordi- 
nates all  individuals  to  its  end. 

The  State  must  exist  ns  the  logical  condition  of  the  existence  of  civil  society  and 
the  welfare  or  rational  existence  of  the  individual.  Unless  the  individual  devotes 
his  life  and  proi)erty  to  the  state  sind  acknowledges  the  su[>remo  right  to  use  him 
and  his  he  does  not  properly  recognize  hiH  position.  But  it  exists  whether  ccm- 
sciously  recognized  or  not  by  the  citizen  or  statesman.  Now,  from  the  reciprocal 
relation  of  the  functions  of  the  state  and  civil  society  as  related  to  the  individual,  it 
follows  that  the  state  as  a  directive  power  of  the  organism  as  a  whole  must  legis- 
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late  regarding  all  such  phases  as  relate  to  its  own  Belf-pTeserration  and  perpetnatioB. 
No  other  people  ever  before  started  snch  a  theory  as  the  one  which  asserts  or  pre- 
supposes in  some  form  the  denial  of  an  organic  relation  of  state  and  societ/.  So 
long  as  we  undertake  to  realize  this  theory  we  shall  act  a  farce  before  ouraelves  sod 
the  intelligence  of  mankind.  We  shall  do  practically  in  spite  of  onrselTes  what  ▼« 
condemn  in  theory. 

By  a  common  movement  the  foremost  nations  of  Europe  have  advanced  to  the  posi- 
tion that  public  education  is  a  concern  that  vitally  interests  the  state.  No  state 
can  allow  its  productive  Induatry  to  fall  behind  that  of  other  nations.  Independ- 
ence can  not  be  long  preserved  on  such  terms.  Directly,  as  necessary  to  the  war 
material,  and  indirectly  as  essential  to  productive  industry,  the  education  of  tlie 
whole  people  is  indinpenpable,  and  the  Government  can  not  afford  to  leave  it  to 
arbitrary  private  benevolence  or  to  the  zeal  of  the  church. 

The  great  desideratum  in  this  country  is  to  kindle  still  more  the  zeal  of  our  legis- 
lators on  behalf  of  public  education.  To  attempt  to  cool  their  zeal  is  to  work  a 
mischief.  It  behooves  our  Government  to  see  to  it  that  education  is  national  and 
not  sectional  or  sectarian,  or  a  matter  of  caste.  On  no  other  nation  is  this  iignnr- 
tion  laid  so  heavily.  The  foundations  of  our  Government  rest  on  popular  edacatioiL 
Other  nations  have  always  seen  t-o  it  that  their  directive  intelligence  was  educated 
at  the  expense  of  the  state.  They  even  go  farther  in  our  time  and  educate  their 
sinews  of  war  and  the  quality  of  their  productive  industry.  We,  in  America,  are 
committed  to  universal  public  education  implicitly  by  the  constitution  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, which  is  a  Government  of  the  people  by  the  people.  Not  only  miiBt  the 
citizen  here  be  able  to  read  and  interpret  the  laws  of  the  land  for  himself,  but  he  is 
expected  to  possess  and  exercise  the  requisite  intelligence  to  'make  the  laws  whidi 
he  is  to  obey.  All  the  evils  which  we  suffer  politically  may  be  traced  to  th«  exist- 
ence in  our  mid8TofXirl»iiiit^nie"Tn{I?^s"  ofTgnofant.  ilii  terate/ofsemi-educated'  i^teople 


•wire  assist  in  governing  the  country,  whilq  thfty  P"ssfts«  ""  inRig]it  i^tn  tKgfrnB 
nature  of'the-issnes  which  Hiej  attempt  to  decide.  If  in  Europe,  and  even  in  China, 
the  directive  classes  are  educated  at  public  expense,  how  essential  is  it  that  the 
Kepublican  state  shall  before  all  insure  universal  education  vdthin  its  domain ! 

The  incompatibility  of  the  ideas  on  which  the  two  systems  of  schools — the  pnblie 
schools  and  the  college  preparatory  schools — are  based,  may  be  apparent  from  the 
brief  statements  here  presented.  A  thorough  consideration  of  the  subject  would 
exhibit  more  fully  how  it  is  that  our  colleges,  as  at  present  constituted,  do  not  fully 
answer  the  needs  of  this  country  at  this  time.  The  problems  of  sociology  and 
statesmanship,  the  philosophy  of  science,  of  literature,  of  history,  of  jurisprndence, 
these  demand  the  concentrated  labor  of  a  large  corps  of  salaried  professors  provided 
for  at  well-endowed  colleges  and  universities. 

It  is  in  this  respect  that  the  National  University,  foundRd  by  the  American  state 
and  endowed  munificently,  would  prove  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  community.  It 
would  emancipate  our  public  schools  from  the  two-fold  danger:  (a)  the  danger  from 
the  influence  of  the  colleges  against  the  continuation  of  a  liberal  education  when 
begun  in  the  public  high  school;  (h)  the  danger  of  a  course  of  study  in  the  common 
schools  that  dissipates  the  energies  of  the  pupil  by  neglecting  the  disciplinary  stud- 
ies and  substituting  therefor  a  mere  smattering  of  natural  science.  The  National 
University,  with  its  endowed  professorships  and  fellowships,  would  furnish  the  de- 
sired center  for  free  untrammeled  study  into  the  philosophy  of  those  branches  which 
are  taught  only  in  their  elements  even  in  the  best  colleges.  It  is  the  general  views 
that  we  need  in  our  higher  education.  A  training  in  the  philosophy  of  literature, 
history,  and  sciences  can  be  obtained  now  only  in  German  universities;  but  this 
would  be  the  special  function  of  our  National  University.  Methodology  is  the  &n^ 
topic  in  the  course  of  study ;  to  understand  tiie  general  relations  of  a  branch,  and  iU 
method  of  evolution,  is  the  best  thing  to  be  learned;  to  give  such  insight  is  the 
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proYince  of  the  auiveraity.  Whatever  want  of  adaptation  between  our  cominou 
icliools  and  higher  scbools  might  arise,  would  ipeedily  become  manifest  through  the 
iiigheAt  link  of  our  system  and  its  causes  wonld  be  remedied. 

As  to  the  influence  of  a  national  imiTersity  upon  our  National  Government,  this 
would  obviously  be  salutary.  Properly  protected  from  sudden  legislation,  it  would 
loon  grow  to  be  an  object  of  national  pride,  and  it  would  exert  a  molding  influence 
upon  education  in  all  the  States  Just  in  proportion  to  its  achievements  and  rank, 
rhe  Repreeentatives  of  each  State  in  Congress  would  learn  through  it  the  types  and 
models  of  educational  institutions  which  they  would  become  eealous  to  found  at 
borne  among  their  constituents.  Secondary  education,  at  present  sustained  by  so 
precarious  a  tenure  by  the  several  State  and  municipal  governments,  would  become 
firm  and  secure  through  the  influence  of  a  national  university  in  educating  the  ideas 
and  feelings  of  politicians  into  the  supx>ort  of  a  complete  system  of  public  education 
as  a  necessary  coucomitant  of  democratic  self-government.  It  is  imi>ossible  to  con- 
ceive of  a  more  efficient  influence  in  favor  of  education  in  this  country.  It  would 
effect  far  more  than  the  proposed  grant  of  the  proceeds  of  all  our  public-school  lands 
to  the  school  funds  of  the  several  States.  The  great  want  of  our  time  is  not  a  funded 
endowment  of  education  in  the  several  States,  but  a  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  and  their  representatives  of  the  essential  importance  of  a  complete  system  of 
free  education  supported  by  public  tazatiou.  This  conviction  alone  will  render  us 
safe. 

It  is  the  trite  lament  of  our  Jjme. that  our  Government  needs  purifying;  that  it 
ehoald  be  surrounded  by  elevating  influences.  It  Is  fBe  mista'Ee  of  certain  abstract 
■pT^Tifical  UltiorlBtA  m  this  country,""whowoul(r  attempt  to  purify  {he  Government  by 
divorcing  it  fron  the  eoaercterehrtion  to  civil  society,  that  has  prevented  the  growth 
of  a  science  of  ilaTeBmansIiipnSere  anfl  lias  caused  the  humiliating  spectacle  of  acts 
of  crorruption  done  throu^  sheer  ignorance  of  the  proprieties  of  statesmanship. 

When  we  consider  the  great  advantages  that  would  ensue  from  the  connection  that 
a  national  university  would  have  with  the  several  bureaus  of  our  General  Govern- 
ment, and  of  the  digested  results  that  would  proceed  from  the  investigation  of  the 
statistical  data  there  collected  from  the  various  phases  of  our  social  political  life; 
when  we  consider  the  effect  of  collecting,  by  means  of  a  vast  endowment,  the  best 
educated  intelligence  of  the  time  in  a  university  faculty,  and  the  resulting  study  of 
our  institutions  by  free  disinterested  investigation,  elevated  above  the  atmosphere 
of  strife  wherein  the  practical  every-day  world  is  immeraed,  the  importance  of  this 
movement  to  found  a  national  university  is  fully  apparent.  Its  advent  will  correct 
and  prevent  wrong  tendencies  in  the  direction  of  conmion  schools,  and  likewise  of 
colleges  and  private  schools.  It  will  be  the  source  of  supply  for  teachers  and  pro- 
fessors who  shall  take  up  the  work  of  secondary  education  in  the  several  States. 
From  its  lecture  rooms  will  emanate  the  science  that  will  solve  our  social  and  politi- 
cal problems,  and  furnish  the  philosophy  for  a  true  statesmanship.^ 

LXXI.  The  speech  of  Eev.  Dr.  George  P.  Hays,  president  of  Wash- 
ington and  Jeflferson  College,  at  the  meeting  of  the  ^National  Educa- 
tional Association  at  Detroit  in  1874: 

For  my  part  I  am  earnestly,  heartily  for  a  national  university  by  any  means  that 
will  give  us  success.  We  do  not  want  another  institution  chartered  as  a  university 
bnt  doing  only  collegiate  work.  We  do  not  want  a  national  university  with  any  such 
pitiful  income  as  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  As  I  understand  it,  what 
the  friends  of  this  project  seek  is  an  institution  devoted  exclusively  to  true  univer- 
sity or  post-graduate  work,  to  whose  privileges  all  may  come  on  equal  terms,  but 
where  none  shall  be  candidates  for  its  degrees  without  the  diploma  of  some  college 
of  recognized  standing,  or  after  such  an  examination  as  shall  enable  the  university 
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itftclf  to  confer  the  bachelor's  degree.  This  institution  ought  to  have  an  income  of 
at  lea«t  $1,000,000,  and  so  he  able  to  subdiTide  the  fields  of  study  and  call  to  iU 
chairs  fit  men  to  work  them  up  until  the  best  instruction  to  be  found  amoug  men 
may  be  bad  here. 

Have  we  no  national  pride,  that,  having  outstripped  the  peoples  of  the  old  world, 
we  must  yet  be  tied  to  them  as  onr  schoolmasters  f  Every  year  we  have  hundred? 
in  Europe  at  their  universities.  *  »  •  i  blush  for  my  country  when  I  see  her  ex* 
pending  her  millions  for  a  centennial  which  shall  leave  no  permanent  fountain  of 
progress  behind,  and  remember  what  untold  thousands  she  has  squandered  on  im- 
provements built  by  fraud,  and  see  that  American  folly  of  a>  bald  unfinished  pile  of 
marble — the  mockery  of  a  monument  to  Washington — and  think  that  a  national  uni- 
versity is  opposed  on  grounds  of  economy!  It  is  time  we  should  rise  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  our  duty  to  progress  and  civilization ;  and  I  congratulate  the  presidei^t  of 
Cornell,  that,  though  he  is  at  the  head  of  a  rich  iiv^^itution,  he  is  above  the  little- 
ness of  a  jealousy  that  seems  to  be  suggested  elsewhere  through  fear  lest  something 
be  put  within  the  reach  of  our  people  better  than  themselves. 

We  patronize  science  in  a  cheap  way  in  this  country.  We  have  sacrificed  Kane 
and  Hall  in  a  hunt  for  the  north  pole,  and  we  have  now  a  few  men  at  national  ex- 
pense looking  at  the  transit  of  Venus,  but  our  aping  of  scientific  manners,  while  we 
found  no  unsurpassed  university,  is  like  the  poor  man  who  sent  his  son  to  a  rith 
man's  house  ''with  a  patch  on  both  knees  and  gloves  on.''  I  may  not  be  ablete 
help  this  cause  greatly,  but  my  country  shall  have  what  I  can  give  to  obtain  a 
nnivernity  with  the  men  and  means  to  open  to  the  world  a  place  of  learning  taking 
the  first  rank  in  scholarship  and  pei^aded  with  the  best  spirit  of  American  life, 
social,  political,  and  religious'. 

LXXIl.  The  address  of  Joliu  W.  Hoyt,  before  the  higher  department 
of  the  National  Educational  Association,  at  its  annual  meeting  held  at 
Detroit  in  1874.    From  said  address,  the  concluding  passages : 

Certainly  no  American  will  deny  that  self-reliance  is  an  essential  element  of  indi- 
vidual manhood,  as  well  as  of  a  noble  national  character.  It  is  precisely  for  thi» 
reason,  among  others,  that  we  urge  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  care  for  the 
highest  practical  education  of  the  whole  people.  For  there  is  no  dependence  so  sA>- 
ject  as  that  of  a  profouudly  ignorant  man  or  nation ;  no  self-reliance  so  complete  and 
royal  as  that  which  comes  of  intelligence.  Ignorance  is  slavery ;  knowledge  is 
power  and  independence.  •*#«#»  • 

As  I  understand  it,  the  Government  of  this  country  is  nothing  very  different  from 
a  trusteeship  or  agency,  cHtablished  by  the  whole  people  for  the  public  convenience 
and  for  permanent  as  well  as  present  advantage.  The  Constitution  is  a  binding; 
agreement  of  the  people  Jis  to  the  purpose  and  organization  of  this  agency,  the  kind 
of  agents  to  be  employed,  the  manner  of  their  choosing,  and  the  nature  and  scope  of 
the  duties  they  are  to  perform. 

Cherishing  the  theory  of  self-reliance,  the  people  have  not  usually  deemed  it  duty 
or  wisdom  to  take  of  their  common  substance  and  give  to  the  individual  citizen  or 
the  individual  State,  even  when  such  giving  would  promote  a  necessary  public 
object,  unless  it  has  seemed  very  clear  that  such  object  could  not,  or  pretty  certainly 
would  not  be  attained  without  the  national  aid.  But  who  will  say  that  the  people, 
acting  through  this  agency — the  (lovernment— are  not  both  competent  and  in  duty 
bound  to  lend  the  public  aid  to  all  such  enterprises  not  in  conflict  with  expresfsecl 
provisions  of  Uie  Constitution,  and  in  acknowledged  harmony  with  its  whole  spirit 
and  purpose,  as  are  by  tliem,  the  people,  deemed  essential  to  the  general  i»velfan\ 
and  as  are  either  not  possible  of  acccmiplishment  witliout  that  aid,  or,  being  poesiblt>, 
are  in  great  danger  of  being  too  long  delayed! 
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Admitting,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  the  full  force  of  the  doctrine  of  somei 
that  government  is  not  to  do  a  pnblic  good  even  uiilesH  that  good  be  otherwise  unat- 
tainable, the  argument  is  still  good  for  nothing  against  the  object  we  seek  to  accom- 
plish, since  it  is  a  pnblic  good  otherwiHc  unattainable.  Primary  schools  there  would 
be  without  pnblic  aid,  but  they  would  be  scattering  in  location,  irregular  and  inef- 
ficient in  their  work,  and  worst  of  all,  utterly  wanting  in  many  cases  where  most 
needed.  Colleges  there  would  be,  as  anyone  may  see  who  looks  abroad,  but  except 
here  and  there,  when  particularly  favored  with  the  accumulations  of  generations  or 
the  princely  gift  of  a  noble  man,  they  nmst  of  necessity  have  a  sickly  life  and  do  a 
Teeble  work.  While  of  a  great  nnivorsity,  with  its  vast  array  of  auxiliary  establish- 
mentBy  its  mnltitude  of  learned  professors,  and  its  requisite  annual  income  of  a  mil- 
lion and  more,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  the  hope  of  such  an  institution  on  any 
merely  private,  denominational,  or  even  State  foundation  must  be  long  deferred. 

Last  of  all,  if  the  question  of  means  were  not  involved  there  is  one  broad  rea- 
son why  this  pnblic  good,  the  schools  the  country  needs,  including  the  uuiver- 
Bity,  are  otherwise  unattainable,  this,  namely,  that  if  established  and  maintained 
in  safficient  number,  and  of  every  class  and  rank,  by  private  means,  they  would  still 
not  be  public  schools,  wholly  free  from  the  warping  influence  of  private  or  denomi- 
national aims  of  whatever  sort,  institutions  equally  open  to  all  qualified  candidates, 
SLH  well  as  purely  consecrate<l  to  the  culture  of  the  people,  and  to  the  advance- 
ment of  science  and  learning  among  men.     *    *     * 

The  Government  cannot  now  repudiate  or  reverse  its  beneficent  educational  policy. 
Xhe  logic  of  facts  and  of  reason  will  not  permit  it  to  stop  short  of  the  most  complete 
provision  for  every  department  of  American  education.  The  people  are  growing  in 
their  realization  of  the  necessity  there  is  for  insuring  the  best  possible  education  of 
the  masses.  The  variety  and  vastness  of  the  national  resources  and  the  rapid  prog- 
ress of  other  nations  are  making  a  strong  and  growing  demand  upon  the  industrial 
art«,  which  they  are  powerless  to  meet  witliout  the  help  of  the  best  technical  schools ; 
while  the  conspicuous  place  wehohl  among  the  great  nations  of  the  earth,  the  nature 
of  onr  Government,  and  the  genius  and  aspirations  of  our  people  are  reasons  deep 
and  urgent  for  a  high  and  thorough  culture  that  must  early  move  the  nation  to  adopt 
measures  that  will  give  to  the  United  States  a  true  university.*     •     *     • 

LXXIII.  The  action  of  the  iNational  Educational  Association  at  the 
concluding  general  session  of  its  said  annual  meeting  of  1874,  in  unani- 
mously adopting  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  does  hereby  reaffirm  it-s  former  declarations  in 
favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  national  university  devoted  not  to  collegiate  but  to 
university  work,  providing  higher  instruction  in  all  departments  of  learning,  and  so 
organized  as  to  secure  the  necessary  independence  and  permanency  in  its  manage- 
ment.* 

Forgetdng  for  the  moment  that  the  committee  appointed  at  the  St. 
Louis  meeting  in  1872  was  to  be  "a  permanent  committee/'  the  asso- 
ciation also  adopted  the  following  resolution : 

Resolvfdf  That  a  committee  of  this  association  consisting  of  thirteen  members,  be 
appointed  to  lay  this  subject  before  Congress,  with  power  to  appoint  a  subcommit- 
tee in  each  State  for  cooperative  efibrt.^ 

The  committee  so  appointed  was  to  consist  of  the  following  persons: 

John  W.  Hoyt,  Madison,  Wis. ;  Andrew  D.  White,  New  York;  John  Hancock, 
Ohio;  Wm.  T.  Harris,  Missouri;  David  A.Wallace,  Illinois;  Mark  Hopkins,  Massa- 
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chusetts;  Joseph  Henry,  Washington  City;  J.  P.  Wickersham,  Pennsylv^ania ;  W.  F. 
PhelpS;  Minnesota;  D.  F.  Boyd,  Louisiana;  Alex.  Hogg,  Alabama;  £.  £.  White, 
Ohio;  Geo.  P.  Hays,  Pennsylvania;  Z.  Richards,  District  of  Colombia.* 

LXXI Y.  The  American  Journal  of  Education,  published  at  St.  Louis, 
has  ever  been  an  advocate  of  the  university  proposition.  In  illustration, 
the  following  passages  from  the  January  number,  1875: 

It  must  always  be  a  subject  of  regret  that  the  convention  which  framed  oar  cod- 
stitution  voted  down  tbe  proposition  [to  include  a  provision]  for  the  establiahment 

of  a  national  university.    We  hail  the  revival  of  such  a  measure  now  with  joy. 

•        «        • 

We  need  the  minds,  and,  therefore,  must  rear  the  minds  which  can  pn^h  forwaid 
this  frontier  of  knowledge,  so  as  to  bring  these  truths  with  all  their  beneiactions 
from  the  fiirther  to  the  hither  side,  from  the  barren  possibility  of  being  enjoyed  into 
actual  realized  enjoyment. 

And  this  is  just  what  a  national  university  will  acomplish  for  the  people  of  thei^ 
United  States.  By  its  location  at  the  national  capital,  by  its  vast  endowment  and 
array  of  distinguished  ability,  by  its  nationality  and  by  the  high  attainments  de- 
manded for  admission  to  its  privileges,  it  will  furnish  us  the  minds  that  would 
otherwise  bo  delayed  in  their  appearance,  to  open  to  us  the  treasures  that  lie  buried 
in  nature's  beneficent  storehouse  awaiting  the  genius  of  some  scientific  Colnmbm 
to  lead  the  way  to  their  utilization  or  multiplied  adaptations  to  the  diversiiied  wants 
of  man. 

LXXV.  A  tour  of  the  country  by  John  W.  Hoy  t,  in  1875,  and  personal 
interviews  by  him  with  leading  friends  of  education  in  nearly  all  the 
States  east  of  the  Eocky  Mountains,  to  the  end  of  a  systematic  and 
unremitting  effort  in  support  of  the  university  prox)osition;  also,  efforts 
at  Washington,  in  1876,  in  connection  with  the  revival  of  the  bill  flavor- 
ably  reported  by  the  Congressional  committee  of  the  House  of  Itepre- 
sentatives  in  March,  1873— efforts  finally  thwarted  by  the  excitement 
growing  out  of  the  electoral  contest  and  by  other  circumstances  occa- 
sioning a  further  postponement. 

LXXVI.  The  recommendation  of  President  R.  B.  Hayes,  in  his  mes- 
sage of  December  3,  1877,  to  wit: 

The  wisdom  of  legislation  upon  the  part  of  Congress  in  the  aid  of  the  States  for  the 
education  of  the  whole  people  in  those  branches  of  study  which  are  taught  in  the 
common  schools  of  the  country  is  no  longer  a  question.  The  intelligent  jadguieut 
of  the  country  goes  still  further,  regarding  it  as  also  both  constitutional  and  ex- 
pedient for  the  General  Government  to  extend  to  technical  and  higher  edncation 
such  aid  as  is  deemed  essential  to  the  general  welfare  and  to  our  due  prominenc« 
among  the  enlightened  and  cultivated  nations  of  the  world. 

It  is  encouraging  to  observe  in  connection  with  the  growth  of  fraternal  fooling  in 
those  States  in  which  slavery  formerly  existed  evidences  of  increasing  interest  iu 
uuiverSfil  education;  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  my  approval  to  any  appropriate 
measure  which  may  be  enacted  by  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  supplementing  with 
national  aid  the  local  systems  of  education  in  those  States  and  in  all  the  Stat<«; 
and  having  already  invited  your  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
with  rt^Hpect  to  its  public-school  system,  I  here  add  that  I  believe  it  desirable,  not  so 
much  with  reforc'nco  to  the  local  wants  of  the  District,  but  to  the  great  and  lasting 
benefit  of  the  entire  country,  that  this  system  should  be  crowned  with  a  university  in 
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all  respects  in  keeping  with  the  national  capital  and  therehy  realize  the  cherished  hopes 
of  Washington  on  this  suhject.' 

LXXVII.  President  Hayes^  message  of  December  2, 1878,  in  which 
occurs  this  passage: 

To  education  more  than  to  any  other  agency  we  are  to  look  as  the  resource  for  the 
advancement  of  the  people  in  the  requisite  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  their  rights 
and  reeponaibilitiee  as  citizens ;  and  I  desire  to  repeat  the  suggestion  contained  in 
my  former  message  in  behalf  of  the  enactment  of  an  appropriate  measure  by  Congress 
for  the  purpose  of  supplementing  with  national  aid  the  local  systems  of  education  in 
the  several  States.' 

LXXVIII.  The  Journal  of  Education,  published  at  Boston,  in  its  issue 
of  February  3, 1881,  supports  the  university  proposition  in  these  terms: 

But  whoever  carefhUy  considers  the  present  growth  of  Washington  as  an  educa- 
tional center,  can  not  resist  the  conviction  that,  in  the  fullness  of  time  this  vision  of 
the  fathers  will  also  "  materialize/'  and  the  national  university,  perhaps  in  some 
original  plan  of  organization,  wiU  become  an  accomplished  fact.  Meanwhile  it  is 
interesting  to  see  how  rapidly  the  conditions  are  being  proposed,  and  the  materials 
accumulated  for  a  university  of  broader  scope  than  has  yet  been  established.  *  *  • 

It  is  not  di£Qcnlt  to  see,  if  these  things  go  on  for  ten  years  to  come  as  in  the  past, 
that  in  a  perfectly  natural  way  a  central  faculty  of  examination  will  get  itself  estab- 
lished as  a  national  university,  conferring  degrees,  arranging  courses  of  study,  giving 
not  only  to  the  residents  of  Washington,  but  attracting  the  aspiring  youth  of  every 
portion  of  the  country.  Then  will  be  realized,  even  in  a  grander  way  than  the 
fathers  imagined,  some  of  the  noblest  dreams  of  that  wonderful  group  of  men  who 
founded  the  Kepnblic.  The  more  we  study  the  career  of  the  dozen  leading  minds  of 
that  first  revolutionary  epoch,  the  more  are  we  compelled  to  admire  their  prophetic 
foresight.  We  are  just  coming  to  the  point  in  national  affairs  where  we  glimpse 
the  vast  horizon  which  bounded  their  wide  survey.  Unless  we  mistake,  the  coming 
few  years  aie  to  realize,  in  the  education  of  the  people,  some  of  their  loftiest  dreams. 

LXXIX.  Advocacy  of  the  national  university  proi)08itionby  Hon.  L.  Q. 
C.  Lamar  in  his  report  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  January  30, 1885,  wherein  he  said: 

Eighty  years  ago  President  Jefferson,  then  in  the  fullest  tide  of  his  authority  as  a 
party  chief,  told  Congress  that  to  complete  the  circle  of  Democratic  policy  a  nationa] 
university  was  a  necessity  and  should  at  once  be  created.  In  this  he  followed  the 
recommendations  of  his  predecessors,  Washington  and  Adams,  the  former  of  whom 
ten  years  before  declared  that  the  desirableness  of  a  national  university  had  so  con- 
stantly increased  with  every  new  view  he  had  taken  of  the  subject  that  he  could  not 
omit  the  opportunity  of  recaUing  the  attention  of  Congress  to  its  importance.  Mr. 
Madison,  in  1810,  renewed  the  recommendation,  with  the  declaration  that  such  an 
institution  would  contribute  not  less  to  strengthen  the  foundations  than  to  adorn 
the  structure  of  our  free  and  happy  system  of  government,  and  that  it  would  be 
universal  in  its  beneficial  effects. 

This  national  Institution  which  Washington,  Adams,  Jefferson,  and  Madison 
thought  so  necessary  has  never  been  established ;  and  in  these  later  years  the  idea 
of  &  national  university  constitutes  no  part  of  the  plans  of  statesmen  and  seems  to 
have  been  lost  sight  of  by  the  people. 

In  the  meantime  scientific  bureaus  have  grown  up  one  by  one  under  the  Govern- 
ment, with  observatories,  laboratories,  museums,  and  libraries,  until  the  whole  range 
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of  physical  science  is  represented  by  national  institutions  established  by  the  Got- 
emment  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  researches  embracing  astronomy,  meteorol- 
ogy, geography  of  land  and  sea,  geology,  chemistry,  statistics,  mechanical  inven- 
tions, etc.  If  the  various  commissions,  bureaus,  and  divisions  of  the  Executive  De- 
partments at  Washington  which  have  for  their  object  the  prosecution  of  scientific 
research  could  be  combined  as  integral  parts  of  one  scientific  institution,  such  an 
institution  would  bo  of  greater  proportions  and  more  comprehensive  than  any  other 
in  the  world;  and  should  a  university  be  erected  thereon,  with  a  superstructure; 
commensurate  with  the  foundation,  it  would  be  without  a  rival  in  any  country. 

The  common-school  system,  designed  to  furnish  every  citizen  with  an  education 
which  ought  to  be  a  strict  necessity  for  his  daily  work  of  life,  constitutes  the  fonn- 
datioii  of  our  democracy.  But  this  is  not  enough  to  satisfy  its  instincts.  In  the 
history  of  nations  democracies  have  been  the  cradles  of  pure  thought  and  art.  The 
same  cause  which  operated  in  them  exists  in  American  society,  and  whether  throu^rfa 
a  national  university  or  in  fragmentary  institutions  in  the  several  States,  sooner  or 
later  a  higher  education,  higher  than  the  common  school  or  the  academy  or  the  col- 
lege can  furnish,  will  alone  realize  and  express  the  higher  aspirations  of  American 
democracy.* 

LXXX.  The  advocacy  of  the  university  idea  by  Rev.  Dr.  A.  D.  Mayo, 
in  Education,  March  number,  1885 : 

A  new  claim  to  our  admiration  of  the  father  of  our  country  is  found  in  a  review 
of  his  life  and  opinions  on  the  theme  which  is  now  so  rapidly  coming  to  the  front  in 
our  national  life — the  education  of  the  people. 


But  his  favorite  educational  idea  was  a  national  university,  to  be  located  in 
the  national  capital,  under  the  auspices  and  supervision  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment.    »     *     » 

According  to  the  best  ideals  and  the  imperative  necessities  of  a  century  ago, 
this  plan  of  Washington  was  one  of  the  greatest  thoughts  of  the  new  American 
life.     *     *     * 

But  this  noble  design  of  Washington  has  never  been  realized,  partly  from  the 
sharp  rivalries  of  States,  localities,  and  religious  bodies,  jealous  of  a  great  central 
institution  that  would  overshadow  them  all.  These  rivalries  only  multiplied  by 
the  vast  and  unexpected  growth  of  the  country.  But  there  are  other  and  lar<;er 
reasons  for  the  failure.  Within  the  past  century  the  idea  of  imiversity  life  an«i 
of  the  higher  education  has  greatly  changed.  The  contacts  of  college  life  have 
greatly  enlarged.  A  whole  hemisphere  of  elaborate  culture — to  some  the  most 
important  hemisphere — has  been  a<lded  to  the  narrow  curricnlum  of  classics,  mathe- 
matics, and  philosophy  of  that  day;  the  varied  departments  of  physical  studies^ 
and  the  industrial,  technical,  and  artisan  training  developed  by  applied  science 
and  inventive  skill ;  with  immense  expansion  in  the  realm  of  history,  philology,  lit- 
erature, music,  and  the  fine  arts;  and,  not  inferior  in  importance  to  any,  the  science 
and  art  of  instruction.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  university,  however  magnificently  en- 
dowed, even  supported  by  national  patronage,  could  possibly  assume  the  direction 
of  the  whole  circle  of  the  higher  education  as  understood  to-day.  This  can  only  he 
understood  by  groups  of  schools,  geuerously  endowed,  supervised  by  expert*,  and, 
at  best,  connected  with  each  other  by  a  bond  that  is  little  more  than  an  abstract 
name.     -*     •    * 

Every  large  American  city  has  its  special  merit,  and  many  of  them  are  superior  in 
certain  lines  of  power,  culture,  and  virtue  to  the  city  of  Washington.  But  Wash- 
ington is  the  only  city  which  is  growing  to  be  metropolitan  under  the  sole  influence 
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of  the  national  idea.  This  is  the  one  spot  in  the  Union  -where  no  man  can  safeiy  put 
on  airs  of  local  superiority;  where  State  and  sectional  pride  are  of  little  account; 
where  religions  sects  and  social  cliques,  and  even  the  sharp  distinctions  of  country 
and  race,  all  subside  in  the  presence  of  tbe  majestic  nationality  which,  like  a  gracious 
mother,  assures  to  its  children  the  largest  freedom,  with  only  the  strong  compulsion 
of  the  law  that  shall  luake  our  people  one.  So  here,  if  anywhere,  must  we  look  for 
the  realization  of  what  Washington  saw  in  vision. 

LXXXI.  Advocacy  of  the  proposition,  in  tlie  Tntoniational  Eeview  for 
December,  1885,  by  Lester  F.  Ward.  In  connnenting  upon  references  to 
tbe  recommendation  of  lion,  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
in  his  report  of  1885,  Mr.  Ward  says : 

But  a  true  university  is  not  a  mere  school  for  the  training  of  great  numbers  of 
young  people.  It  is  an  institution  in  which  the  most  perfect  appliances  for  original 
research  may  he  brought  together,  and  where  a  few  who  are  able  and  willing  to 
avail  themselves  of  them  may  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  The  tenor  of  the  Sec- 
retary's rejiort  clearly  shows  that  this  is  what  he  contemplated  by  a  national  uni- 
versity. He  regards  the  existing  scientific  bureaus  of  the  Government,  with  all  their 
apparatus  and  appliances,  as  the  ^'  foundation''  upon  which  to  erect  a  university  as 
a  '^  superstructure,"  thus  making  a  positive  aid  to  the  necesssary  research  that  the 
Government  must  carry  on.  The  whole  would  thus  become  a  great  American  insti- 
tute, analogous  in  some  respects  to  the  Institute  of  France.' 

LXXXII.  The  carticle  on  a  national  nniversity  by  G,  G.  H.,  dated 
January  1, 1886,  and  published  in  Vol.  vii,  p.  12,  of  Science. 

LXXXIII.  The  contributions  of  Br.  Charles  Kendall  Adams,  presi- 
dent of  Cornell  University,  in  an  address  on  '<  Washington  and  the 
Higher  Education,"  delivered  on  February  22,  1888;  from  which  the 
following  quotations  are  made: 

The  time  when  the  Federal  Gk)yemment  was  formed  was  the  occasion  when  provi- 
HioD  should  have  been  made  for  education  in  all  of  its  grades.  But  the  golden  op- 
portunity was  lost.    A  few  saw  the 

"  Tide  in  the  affairi)  of  men 
Whiob,  taken  at  the  flow,  leads  on  to  fortune," 

hut  the  number  was  too  few  to  accomplish  any  result.    Alas !  that  the  next  genera- 
tions were  to  realize  that 

"The  golden  opportunity 
In  never  oflTored  twice." 

If  there  were  not  wanting  a  few  who  saw  the  need  of  more  general  and  systematic 
provisions  for  higher  education,  I  think  it  may  justly  be  said  tbat  there  were  only 
two  whose  eflforts  are  worthy  of  note — Jeffei*son  and  Washington — the  one  through 
bis  sncceasful  endeavors  to  establish  a  university  of  character  in  his  own  State^  the 
other  through  a  still  loftier  though  unsuccessful  desire  to  found  a  national  university 
at  the  national  capital.     •     •     * 

Tbe  next  contribution  of  Jefferson  to  tbe  cause  of  higher  education  in  America 
was  still  more  characteristic  of  his  fertile  and  peculiar  genius.  It  was  that  inter- 
esting proposal  of  his  to  take  up  one  of  the  European  universities  and  transplant  it 
to  the  soil  of  the  United  States.     *     *     * 

Bat  the  Genevan  episode,  though  in  itself  it  never  for  a  moment  had  any  prospect 
of  success,  was  not  without  one  important  result.     It  performed  the  service  of  calling 
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attention  to  the  weakness  of  the  prevailing  educational  system.  It  tended  to  clear 
the  atmosphere  of  the  haziness  on  edaeational  questions  that  everywhere  seemed  to 
prevail.  Most  important  of  all,  it  hrought  Washington  to  a  decision  on  one  impor- 
tant question  concerning  which,  for  a  considerable  time,  hehad  been  in  donbt.  If  he 
did  not  turn  the  scheme  lightly  aside,  as  a  project  of  no  impoitanee,  we  most  sup- 
pose it  was  because  of  the  really  serious  and  elaborate  importunities  of  JeffersoD. 

The  father  of  the  project  knew  that  Washington  had  contemplated  an  important 
gift  t4)ward  the  establishment  of  a  national  univerHity.  But  even  Jefferson's  impor- 
tunities failed  to  shake  the  wise  judgment  of  Washington.  The  idea  of  a  national 
university  he  was  indeed  in  favor  of.  But  the  objections  to  the  Swiss  project  scorned 
to  him  insurmountable.  He  distinctly  avowed  his  unwillingness  to  subordinat'e  the 
idea  of  an  American  university  to  a  foreign  body  of  professors,  even  were  they,  as  s 
body,  to  constitute  the  most  learned  faculty  in  Europe.  He  declared  that  a  fbrei^ 
importation  en  masse  might  preclude  some  of  the  first  professors  in  other  countri^ 
from  participation  in  the  proposed  national  university.  In  short,  while  insisting 
that  the  new  university  should  be  distinctively  American  in  character,  he  took  a 
broadly  international  view  of  the  subject,  and  declared  that  they  ought  to  hold  them- 
selves free  to  choose  the  ablest  professors,  in  whatever  country  they  were  to  be 
found.    *    *    * 

Washington  announced  his  views  and  purposes  on  many  diiferent  occasions. 
There  are  two  or  three  utterances,  however,  which  contain  so  much  wisdom,  as 
well  as  clearness  of  purpose,  that  no  mere  abstract  can  do  them  justice,  and,  there- 
fore, I  beg  to  quote  the  passages  in  full. 

Before  doing  so,  however,  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  three  reasons  em- 
bodied in  th»  extracts  I  shall  quote.  The  first  is  a  postulate,  not  so  much  expressed 
as  taken  for  granted,  that  special,  and  careful,  and  somewhat  elaborate  training  in 
governmental  affairs  is  necessary  to  the  political  welfare  of  the  country.  In  the 
second  place,  he  deplores  in  express  terms  the  going  abroad  of  so  many  yonng  men 
to  complete  their  education,  since,  in  their  formative  days,  they  are  likely  to  imbibe 
political  principles  antagonistic  to  the  institutions  under  which  they  are  to  live> 
And,  in  the  third  place,  as  if  anticipating  the  very  misunderstandings  and  prejudices 
that  formed  so  large  an  element  in  bringing  about  our  civil  war,  he  dwells  espe- 
cially upon  the  importance  of  bringing  the  youth  fh>m  all  parts  of  the  country  to  a 
common  educational  center  of  higher  learning,  in  order  that,  ''  by  freedom  of  inter- 
course,'' and  ''  collision  of  sentiment,"  their  misunderstandings  and  prejudices  may 
be  worn  away.     •    •    * 

Thus  fully  did  Washington  set  forth  his  views.  With  what  wisdom  and  prescience 
did  he  behold  what  was  before  the  country !  He  foresaw  the  sectional  jealousies  that 
were  likely  to  arise,  and  he  sought  to  avert  them.  He  deplored  the  alienation  from 
republican  institutions  that  would  spring  up  in  immature  minds,  educated  nnder 
foreign  skies.  He  saw,  and  again  and  again  proclaimed,  the  necessity  of  thorough 
and  elaborate  instruction  in  the  science  of  government,  and  he  ardently  desired  that 
the  necessity  of  going  to  foreign  lands  for  such  instruction  should  be  obviated.  He 
knew  that  private  benevolouce,  even  if  supplemented  with  the  resources  of  the 
States,  would  be  ina<lcquate  to  establish  the  needed  institution.  He  saw  that^  of  all 
forms  of  government,  those  which  are  most  dependent  upon  the  intelligence  and 
morality  of  the  people,  must  make  the  most  careful  provision  for  education  in  morality 
and  intelligence.  He  was  fully  aware  that  the  ends  which  he  sought  could  not  be 
attained  without  the  help  of  secondary  as  well  as  university  education,  and,  there- 
fore, he  divided  his  gift  between  a  preparatory  school  in  Virginia,  and  a  university 
at  the  national  capital. 

Thus  we  see  that  he  labored  under  no  such  pestilent  delusion  as  to  suppose  that 
an  education  in  the  mere  rudiments  of  knowledge  is  a  guaranty  against  the  political 
dangers  that  were  to  be  averted.  It  was  a  university — a  university  in  the  broadest 
and  highest  sense  of  tbe  term,  that  was  the  peculiar  object  of  his  educational  solid- 
tade. 
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There  is  s^Mnething  in  the  persistency  and  the  nobility  of  Washington's  thought 
on  the  subject  of  a  national  university  that  reuiinds  us  of  what  occurred  only  ten 
years  later  at  the  capital  of  one  of  the  nations  of  Kurope.  Prussia  had  fallen  under 
the  contemptuous  displeasure  of  Napoleon;  had  been  humiliated  and  well  nigh  des- 
troyed. Despoiled  of  her  fortresses,  robbed  of  half  her  territory,  her  army,  even  for 
purx>o8e8  of  defense,  reduced  to  a  handful  of  men,  to  her  more  than  to  any  other  of 
Napoleon's  foes,  it  had  been  permitted 

"  To  reAd  ilie  book  of  fat«. 
And  see  the  revolution  of  the  times 
liflake  monntaine  level,  and  the  continent, 
Weary  of  solid  fiimneaa,  melt  itself 
Into  the  sea." 

But  through  the  welter  of  that  sad  ruin  there  rang  out  the  clear  voice  of  a  philoso- 
pher, proclaiming  that  the  only  gospel  of  salvation  for  Prussia  was  the  gospel  of  ed- 
ucation. At  the  very  moment  when  French  bayonets  were  in  possession  of  Berlin, 
Fichte  lifted  up  his  voice  in  the  ^'Reden  an  die  Deutsche  Nation,"  in  which, 
throughout  the  elaborate  argument  of  fourteen  lectures,  there  was  this  ever  recur- 
ring refrain:  ''Education  is  the  only  means  by  which  we  can  be  rescued  from  our 
present  helpless  condition. "  The  keynote  of  that  appeal,  the  pathetic  eloquence  of 
which  resounded  throughout  Germany,  was  in  the  seutence:  ''I  hope  to  convince 
Grermans  that  nothing  but  education  can  rescue  us  from  the  miseries  that  overwhelm 
us.'*'  And  the  foundation  of  his  argument  was  laid  in  a  doctrine  which  he  has  con- 
densed into  a  single  sentence.  ''  Education, ''  said  he, ''  education,  as  hitherto  coh- 
dncted  by  the  church,  has  aimed  only  at  securing  for  men  happiness  in  another  life ; 
but  this  is  not  enough,  for  men  need  to  be  tangl^t  how  to  bear  themselves  in  the 
present  life  so  as  to  do  their  duty  to  the  State,  to  others,  and  to  themselves.  " 

The  lectures,  which  were  little  else  than  an  eloquent  and  impassioned  elaboration 
of  this  theme,  made  so  profound  an  impression  upon  the  country,  and  especially  upon 
the  (Government,  that  a  commission  of  five  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  Prussia 
was  appointed  to  elaborate  and  recommend  a  system  that  would  embody  these  ideas. 
All  grades  of  education  were  remodeled  and  reduced  to  substantial  uniformity  of 
system.  To  us,  in  this  discussion,  it  is  of  chief  interest  to  note  that  one  of  the  first 
fruits  of  the  movement  was  the  founding  of  the  university  at  Berlin ;  a  university 
which,  now  that  three-quarters  of  a  century  have  passed,  brings  annually  together, 
for  the  most  advanced  learning  the  world  can  give,  more  than  five  thousand  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  the  most  aspiring  young  men  of  Germany. 

It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  how  the  works  of  such  men  as  Niebuhr  and  Ranke 
and  Mommsen  and  Savigny  and  Boeckh  and  Virchow  and  Helmholz,  and  others  of 
kindred  renown,  each  of  whom,  in  his  sphere,  has  stood  at  the  very  pinnacle  of  hu- 
man knowledge,  have  inspired  the  thoughts  and  illuminated  the  paths  of  scholars 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  But,  fascinating  as  this  theme  would  be,  it  would  be  more  to 
onrpurpose  to-day  to  contemplate  the  effect  of  this  system  of  education  upon  the  Ger- 
man people  and  the  German  nation.  It  must,  however,  sufiice  simply  to  say  that  it 
has  taken  the  shattered  and  impoverished  and  disheartened  Germany  of  1810  and 
made  it  the  united  and  prosperous  and  confident  Germany  of  the  present  day. 

And  it  was  work  in  some  sense  akin  to  this  that  Washington,  our  Washington, 
desired  to  do  for  the  American  people.  He  saw  and  deplored  certain  disintegrating 
tendencies  in  education  as  well  as  in  politics.  In  the  political  field,  thanks  to  the 
efforts  chiefly  of  Hamilton  and  Marshall  and  Webster,  the  thoughts  of  the  country 
were  so  led  that  when  the  hour  of  trial  came,  the  tendency  was  successfully  thwarted 
and  the  danger,  as  we  now  trust,  permanently  overcome.  But  there  were  no  Hamil- 
tons  or  Harshalls  or  Websters  for  the  work  of  education.  The  tongue  of  history  is 
silent  as  to  what  has  become  of  the  bequest  for  a  national  university  embodied  in  the 
last  will  and  testament  of  Washington.  Certain  it  is  that  the  general  apathy  on  the 
subject  was  so  profound  that  the  means  provided  for  from  Washington's  privat,e  for. 
tune  for  such  a  university  have  never  been  <lovoted  to  the  noble  purpose  for  which 
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they  were  (lesigned.    Iii  striving  to  live,  the  country  forgot  to  make  provision  for 
living  well. 

It  is  perhaps  in  vain  to  speculat<e  as  to  what  results  would  have  followed  if  Wash- 
ington's plan  had  been  met  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  intended  and  announced. 
But  it  is  at  least  not  difficult  to  imagine  that;  if  the  same  wisdom  had  prevailed  in 
organizing  our  education  that  characterized  our  early  political  history*',  we  should 
hav()  had  an  educational  center  that  would  have  shed  its  elevating  and  inspiring  in- 
tlueuoe  over  the  whole  country,  and,  as  Washington  said,  by  bringing  the  youth 
from  all  parts  of  the  laud  together,  would  have  tended,  at  least,  to  bind  all  sections 
of  the  country  into  a  more  sympathetic  and  harmonious  union.^ 

LXXXIV.  The  paper  of  Dr.  Andrew  D.  White,  ex-president  of  Cornell 
University,  publisbexi  in  the  Forum  for  June,  1888,  from  which  the 
following  extracts  are  taken : 

Two  or  three  years  since  the  newspapers  announced  Mr.  Tulane's  gift  of  over  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars  to  found  a  university  in  Louisiana;  a  little  later  came  Mr.  Clarke's 
gift  of  two  millions,  with  hints  of  millions  more,  to  found  a  university  in  Massacha- 
setts;  and  now  come  details  of  Governor  Stanford's  gift  of  many  more  millions  to 
found  a  university  in  California.  During  this  recent  period,  too,  have  come  a  multi- 
tude of  noble  gifts  to  strengthen  universities  already  established;  among  them  such 
as  those  of  Mr.  Agassiz,  Mr.  Greenleaf,  and  Mr.  Boyden,  at  Harvard ;  of  Mr.  Kent, 
Mr.  Marqnand,  and  Mr.  Chittenden,  at  Yale ;  of  Mr.  Phcenix,  at  Columbia ;  of  Mr.  Green 
and  Mr.  Marqnand,  at  Princeton ;  of  Mr.  McCormick,  at  the  University  of  Virginia ;  of 
Mr.  Crouse,  at  Syracuse ;  of  Mr.  Sage,  Mr.  Sibley,  and  Mr.  Barnes,  at  Cornell^  and  scores 
of  others. 

All  these  are  but  the  continuation  of  a  stream  of  muniticence  which  began  to  flow 
in  the  earliest  years  of  the  nation,  but  which  has  especially  swollen  since  the  civil 
war,  in  obedience  to  the  thoughts  of  such  as  Peabody,  Sheffield,  Cooper,  ComeD. 
Vassar,  Packer,  Durant,  Sage,  Johns  Hopkins,  Sibley,  Case,  Rose,  and  very  many 
more. 

Such  a  tide  of  generosity  bursting  forth  from  the  hearts  and  minds  of  strong  and 
shrewd  men,  who  difler  so  widely  from  each  other  in  residence  and  ideas,  yet  flowing 
in  one  direction,  means  something.  What  is  itf  At  the  source  of  it  lies,  doubtless, 
a  perception  of  dutv  to  the  country  and  a  feeling  of  pride  in  the  country's  glory. 
United  with  this  is,  naturally,  more  or  less  of  an  honorable  personal  ambition ;  but 
this  is  not  all ;  strong  common  sense  has  done  much  to  create  the  current  and  still 
more  to  shape  its  course.  For,  as  to  the  origin  of  this  stream,  the  wealthy  American 
knows  perfectly  that  the  laws  of  his  country  favor  the  dispersion  of  inherited  wealth 
rather  than  its  retention ;  that  in  two  or  three  generations  at  most  his  descendants, 
no  matter  how  large  their  inheritance,  must  come  to  the  level  determined  by  their 
character  and  ability;  that  their  character  and  ability  are  most  likely  to  be  injured, 
and  therefore  the  level  to  which  they  subside  lowered,  by  an  inheritance  so  large  as 
to  engender  self-indulgence ;  that  while,  in  Great  Britain,  the  laws  and  customs  of 
primogeniture  and  entail  enable  men  of  vast  wealth  to  tie  up  their  property,  and  so 
to  found  families,  this,  in  America,  is  imx)ossibIo;  and  that  though  the  tendency  to 
the  equalization  of  fortunes  may  sometimes  be  retarded,  it  can  not  be  prevented. 

So,  too,  as  to  the  direction  of  the  stream;  this  same  common  sense  has  given  its 
main  channel.  These  great  donors  have  recognized  the  fact  that  the  necessity  for  uni- 
versal primary  education  will  always  be  seen  and  can  be  adequately  provided  for 
only  by  the  people  as  a  whole ;  but  that  the  necessity  for  that  advanced  education 
which  alone  can  vivify  and  energize  the  whole  school  system,  drawing  a  rich  life  up 
through  it,  sending  a  richer  life  down  through  it,  will  rarely  be  provided  for,  save 
by  the  few  men  wise  enough  to  understand  a  great  national  system  of  education  and 
strong  enough  to  eflBciontly  aid  it. 

» Pp.  17-36. 
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It  is,  then,  plain,  good  sense  whicli  has  led  mainlyto  the  development  of  a  mnnif- 
Iceuce  sach  as  no  other  land  has  seen;  therefore  it  is  that  the  long  list  of  men  who 
have  thus  distinguished  themselves  and  their  coantry  is  steadily  growing  longer,  and 
it  may  be  safely  prophesied  that  the  same  causes  which  have  led  to  this  large  growth 
of  munificence  will  lead  to  yet  larger  growths. 

It  is  in  view  of  these  vast  future  gifts  to  the  country  that  I  present  this  paper.  It 
is  the  resnlt  of  no  sudden  impulse  or  whim;  it  is  the  outgrowth  of  years  of  observa- 
tion and  thought  among  men  as  well  as  among  books,  in  public  business  as  well  as 
in  university  work,  in  other  countries  as  well  as  our  own,  in  other  times  as  well  as 
ourown. 

Our  country  has  already  not  far  short  of  four  hundred  colleges  and  universities^ 
more  or  less  worthy  of  those  names,  besides  a  vast  number  of  high  schools  and  acade- 
mies qnite  as  worthy  to  he  called  colleges  and  universities  as  many  which  bear  those 
titles.  But  the  system  embracing  all  these  has  by  no  means  reached  its  final  form. 
Probably  in  its  more  complete  development  the  stronger  institutions,  to  the  number 
of  twenty  or  thirty,  will,  within  a  generation  or  two,  become  universities  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  restricting  themselves  to  university  work,  beginning,  perhaps,  at 
the  .studies  now  usually  undertaken  in  the  junior  year  of  our  colleges,  and  carrying 
th«»m  on  through  the  senior  year^  with  two  or  three  years  of  special  or  professional 
work  afterwards. 

The  best  of  the  others  will  probably  accept  their  mission  as  colleges  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  beginning  the  course  two  years  earlier  than  at  present  and  con- 
tinuing it  to  what  is  now  the  junior  year.  Thus  they  will  do  a  work  intermediate 
between  the  general  school  system  of  the  country  and  the  universities,  a  work  which 
can  1>e  properly  called  collegiate,  a  work  the  need  of  which  is  now  sorely  felt,  and 
which  is  most  useful  and  honorable.  Such  an  organization  will  give  us  as  good  a 
system  as  the  world  has  ever  seen,  probably  the  best  system. 

Every  man  who  has  thought  to  much  purpose  upon  this  mass  of  institutions  de- 
voted to  advanced  instruction  must  feel  that  it  is  just  now  far  more  important  to 
strengthen  those  we  have  than  to  make  any  immediate  additions  to  their  number. 
How  can  this  best  be  donef  My  answer  is  that  this  and  a  multitude  of  other  needs 
of  the  country  can  be  best  met  by  the  foundation  of  a  university  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. 

LXXXV.  The  contribatioQ  by  ex-PresidentA.  D.White,  of  New  York, 
to  the  Forum  in  Janaary,  1889,  wherein  he  discusses  the  need  of 
another  university: 

Down  to  about  twenty-five  years  ago  an  American  university  was  a  very  simple 
thing  indeed.  Apart  from  a  few  outlying  professional  departments,  it  generally 
consisted  of  the  *'  college  proper,''  in  which  the  great  mass  of  students  was  carried, 
willingly  or  unwillingly,  through  the  same  simple,  single  course,  without  the  slight- 
est regard  for  differences  between  them  in  aims,  tastes,  or  gifts.     *     *     * 

That  was  probably  the  lowest  point  in  the  history  of  higher  education  during  the 
past  hundred  years.  It  had  not  the  advantages  either  of  the  tutorial  system  in  the 
English  universities  or  the  professorial  system  in  the  German  universities.  Nor  had 
it  the  advantages  of  that  earlier  period  in  our  owii  country,  when  strong  teachers 
came  directly  into  living  contact  with  their  students,  as  in  the  legendary  days  of 
Yale,  when  President  D wight  in  the  chair  grappled  with  Galhonn  upon  the  benches, 
or  of  exceptional  places  later,  as  when  President  Hopkins  fought  over  various  ques- 
tions with  his  student  Garfield. 

The  whole  system  had  become  mainly  perfunctory.  A  few  students  did  well  in  spite 
of  it,  but  the  scholarly  energies  of  most  were  paralyzed  by  it.  Anything  like  research 
or  investigation  by  an  undergraduate,  in  any  true  sense,  was  unknown.      *      »      » 

Such  universities  required  little  endowment.    The  professors,  though  frequently 
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men  of  high  character  and  ability,  were  few  and  poorly  paid,  the  salftries  t>eiii^ 
mainly  determined  by  the  price  at  which  tmstees  could  fill  the  faculty  with  clei^^- 
men  who  had  proved  unsnccessfnl  as  pastors.  Money  was  also  saved  by  requiring 
one  professor  to  teach  many  different  subjects,  his  instruction  being  considered  satii>- 
factory  if  by  diligent  reading  he  could  keep  just  ahead  of  his  students.  Macli  money 
was  saved  by  the  employment  of  tutors,  for  tutors  came  cheap.  They  were^  aa  a 
rule,  young  men  just  out  of  college,  '^  very  poor  and  very  pious,''  who  while  stndy- 
ing  in  the  adjacent  theological  school  would,  for  a  small  stipend,  sit  in  a  box  three 
times  a  day  and  ''hear  recitations."  This,  as  a  rule,  meant  having  young  men  give 
the  words  of  a  text  book  as  nearly  as  possible,  or  construe  Latin  or  Greek  mainly  from 
the  inevitable  surreptitious  translation,  the  tutor  rarely  discussing  the  subject  or 
making  the  slightest  comment  on  it,  but  simply  making  a  mark  upon  his  private 
book  to  denote  his  view  of  the  goodness  or  badness  of  each  performance. 

This  was  probably  the  most  woeful  substitute  for  education  ever  devised  by  the 
unwisdom  of  man.  Occasionally  a  bright  instructor  galvanized  an  appearance  of 
life  into  it,  but  it  was  dead.  A  few  great  men  rose  above  it,  but  generally  tbe  aspi- 
rations even  of  excellent  teachers  were  stifled  in  the  atmosphere  it  engendered. 
Cheapest  and  worst  of  all  were  the  instructors  in  modem  languages,  refugees  thrown 
on  our  shores  by  the  various  European  revolutions  during  the  first  half  of  the  cen- 
tury;  an  unkempt  race  who  were  willing  to  submit  to  the  practical  jokes  of  sopho- 
mores for  wages  which  would  barely  keep  sonl  and  body  together. 

As  to  equipment,  all  was  on  the  same  cheap  scale.     •    *    • 

Such  was  the  general  condition  of  the  leading  American  universities  abont  the 
middle  of  this  century.  Now,  all  has  been  changed;  the  development  in  the  higher 
education,  even  during  the  last  twenty  years,  in  the  subjects  taught,  in  the  couisea 
presented,  in  the  number  of  professors,  in  libraries,  laboratories,  collections  for  illoS' 
tration  and  research,  and  in  buildings,  has  been  enormous.  Institutions  for  the 
higher  education,  when  they  have  been  fitly  developed  toward  the  proper  standard 
ot  a  university,  have  been  obliged  to  enlarge  their  teaching  force  equipment,  and 
buildings,  on  very  much  the  same  scale  of  increase  seen  in  our  railroads,  ocean 
steamers,  hotels,  and  business  generally.     *    •     * 

To  found  an  institution  and  call  it  a  university  in  these  days,  with  an  income  of  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars  a  year,  is  a  broad  farce.  Even  with  that  sum 
many  of  the  most  important  spheres  of  universi  ty  activity  must  be  neglected.  Twice 
the  amount  is  not  more  than  adequate,  and  Harvard  University,  which  has  an  in- 
come of  more  than  twice  that  amount,  is  at  this  moment  showing  cogent  reasons  for 
demanding  more. 

And  the  tendency  is  ever  toward  a  greater  expenditure.  This  is  neither  to  be 
scolded  at  nor  whined  over.  Just  as  the  material  demands  of  this  wonderful  time 
have  created  vast  hotels,  steamships,  and  railway  systems,  so  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual demands  are  creating  great  universities.  One  result  is  as  natural  and  normal 
as  the  other ;  indeed,  all  are  parts  of  one  great  demand.  To  go  back  from  the  pres- 
ent universities  to  the  old  sort  of  colleges,  would  be  like  giving  up  railroads  and  go- 
ing back  to  stage  coaches.  The  gentlemen  who  purpose  to  meet  this  demand  in  ed- 
ncation  by  endowing  colleges  and  universities  no  better  equipped  than  the  best  of 
thirty  years  ago,  are  like  men  who  should  ofifer  skiffs  to  persons  wishing  to  cross  the 
Atlantic,  or  gigs  to  those  wishing  to  visit  California. 

To  provide  and  maintain  an  efficient  university  library  to-day  costs  more  than  was 
required  thirty  years  ago  to  maintain  a  large  college;  to  carry  on  any  one  of  the  half 
dozen  laboratories  required  for  a  university  may  cost  in  these  days  a  sum  larger  than 
some  of  our  largest  universities  then  required.     *     »    » 

Regarding  the  advantages  of  Washington  as  the  seat  of  a  university,  the  splendid 
foundations  already  existing  there  in  men,  means,  and  material,  and  what  might  be 
built  on  this  basis,  I  shall  speak  in  another  article. 
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LXXXYI.  Ex-President  A.  D.  White's  discussion  of  "A  University  at 
Washington,"  in  the  Forum  for  February,  1889,  from  which  the  follow- 
ing passages  are  taken : 

Regarding  the  position  of  Washington  as  a  center  in  which  are  hronght  to- 
gether great  educational  re«Mtreeii,«iiid  IWnnirhich  are  radiat<»d  vast  inflnenees upon 
American  life,  the  first  main  point  iH,  that  it  is  a  permanent  or  temporary  residence  of 
very  many  k^ading  men  upon  whom  a  nniversity  might  draw  for  iva  lecture  rooms  or 
council  chambers.  In  Congress,  from  which  moRt  peo{de  expect  little  of  the  sort, 
are  many  who  can  speak  with  acknowledged  authority  on  subjects  which  every  uni- 
versity worthy  of  the  name  has  to  consider.     •     *     * 

Nexty  as  to  men  specially  known  in  literary  pursuits,  the  veteran  historian  and 
stateamaji  who  years  ago  chose  Washington  as  his  residence  has  proved  to  he  a  far- 
sighted  pioneer ;  others  have  followed  him,  and  the  number  constantly  increases. 
Everything  combines  to  attract  them :  the  salubrity  of  the  place,  save  in  midsnmxuer, 
the  concourse  of  men  best  worth  knowing  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  at- 
tractiveness of  a  city  in  which  inteUectual  eminence  has  thus  far  asserted  itself  above 
wealth.  So  well  known  is  this  that  the  various  societies  of  a  literary  tendency  are 
more  and  more  making  Washington  their  annual  place  of  meeting;  the  American 
Historical  Society  was  one  of  the  first  to  do  this,  and  others  are  following  its  ex- 
ample. 

Bat  it  is  more  especially  as  a  source  of  scientific  activity  that  Washington  has 
taken  the  foremost  place  in  the  nation.  It  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  great  sci- 
entific centers  of  the  world.  The  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Natioual  Museum, 
the  great  (Government  surveys,  sundry  Government  commissions  and  bureaus  whose 
work  is  largely  scientific,  and  many  retired  ofiicers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  who  have 
interested  themselves  in  scientific  pursuits,  all  combine  to  lay  strong  foundations  for 
scientific  activity.    •     •    • 

This  aggregation  of  so  many  investigators  in  so  many  fields  has  natnrally  led  to 
the  gathering  of  apparatus  and  means  for  carrying  on  scientific  inquiry.     •     *     • 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  all  the  advantages  accruing  to  the  country  f^om 
such  an  organization;  most  of  them  can  be  easily  seen;  but  I  will  touch  on  one 
which  might,  at  first  sight,  not  be  thought  of.  The  city  of  Washington  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  great  metropolis.  It  is  developing  the  atmosphere  which  is  to  give  char- 
acter to  the  executive,  the  judicial,  and  especially  the  legislative  business  of  the 
nation. 

What  shall  that  atmosphere  be  ?  Shall  it  be  made  by  luxurious  millionaires,  anx- 
ious only  for  new  fields  in  which  to  display  their  wealth  f  Shall  it  be  an  atmos- 
phere of  riotous  living,  without  one  thought  of  better  things?  Shall  it  be  redolent 
merely  of  political  scheming  and  stock-jobbing  by  day  and  of  canvasbacks  and  terra- 
pin by  night t  In  such  a  future,  legislative  cynicism  and  corruption  will  be,  of  course, 
for  they  will  present  the  only  means  by  which  men  can  adjust  their  lungs  to  the 
moral  atmosphere.  Shall  it  not  rather  be  a  capital  where,  with  the  higher  satisfac- 
tion and  graces  of  civilized  living,  there  shall  be  an  atmosphere  of  thought  upon 
the  highest  subjects  of  work  in  the  most  worthy  fields,  of  devotion  to  the  noblest 
aimsf  Such  an  atmosphere  a  great  university,  with  the  men  and  work  involved  in 
it,  would  tend  to  develop,  and  in  it  demagogism  would  wither  and  corruption  lose 
the  main  element  of  its  support.  We  may  well  suppose  that  some  considerations  of 
this  kind  passed  through  the  mind  of  him  whose  great  name  our  capital  bears,  and 
that  they  were  among  the  thoughts  which  prompted  him  to  urge,  again  and  again, 
the  founding  there  of  a  university  worthy  of  the  nation. 

LXXXVII.  The  sig^nificant  contribution  to  the  nniversity  canse  by 
Mr.  Albert  Haupert,  in  a  communication  of  February,  1889,  to  the  Oliio 
Educational  Monthly,  from  the  great  University  of  Berlin,  where,  like 
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80  many  otbers,  he  had  been  constrained  to  seek  advantages  not  to  be 
found  in  his  own  country: 

**  The  main  hindrance  to  literary  and  scientific  progress  in  the  United  States  i»  iMe  fcemi 
of  a  great  central  university  "  In  this  manner  did  Dr.  Dollinger,  one  of  the  ablest 
scholars  and  theologians  in  Europe,  recently  speak  before  the  Mnnich  Academy  of 
Science.  I  was  so  struck  by  the  remark  that  many  thoughts  about  the  matter  have 
been  awakened  by  it.  The  doctor  thus  not  only  furnished  me  with  a  text,  but  in- 
spired an  entire  discourse.     ♦     »     * 

The  main  weakness  of  our  educational  6y8t<^my  as  a  whole,  is  its  fragmentary,  dia- 
connected  character.  Just  herein,  then,  is  the  main  necessity  for  establishing  a 
great  central  national  university  to  be  found.  Such  an  institution  would  at  once 
become  the  most  powerful  factor  for  unity  in  the  entire  system,  and  form  the  great 
center  for  all  educational  aims  and  movements.  This  is  what  we  preeminently  need 
at  present — unity  in  the  whole  structure,  from  the  humblest  schoolrooni  in  the 
country  to  the  most  celebrated  university  class  room — consistency,  unity.     *•     •    • 

Hear  what  Prof.  Lord,  of  Dartmouth  College,  says  about  unity  in  German  schools: 
''It  is  impossible  that  teachers  of  different  grades  should  be  ignorant  of  the  methods 
and  principles  that  guide  each  other.  They  are  all  members  of  one  body  and  work  in 
a  common  plan,"  In  this  union  lie  the  strength  and  superiority  of  German  edo- 
cation. 


« 


Before  concluding  this  part  of  the  subject  I  would  only  emphasize  the  statement 
that  a  great  central  university  would  be  the  most  potent  general  factor  for  harmon- 
izing the  various  eccentric  movements  in  our  schools,  and  then  we  would  have  re- 
moved the  reproach  which  Dr.  Dollinger  has  so  justly  cast  upon  us.  What  have  w€ 
as  a  nation  to  compare  with  the  universities  of  Berlin,  Oxford,  or  Vienna  t  We  could 
secure  a  combination  of  talent  which  would  become  the  pride  of  the  nation  and  rival 
the  greatest  seats  of  learning  in  Europe.  Then  so  many  American  students  would 
not  be  compelled  to  go  to  Europe  because  they  are  not  satisfied  with  the  attainments 
of  the  average  student  at  home.  This  institution  is  bound  to  come  into  existence 
sooner  or  later,  and  I  am  surprised  that  our  Government,  whose  generous  heart  is  so 
ready  to  respond  to  the  welfare  of  the  people,  has  not  taken  steps  with  regard  to 
the  matter.  »  «  •  Then  our  educational  system,  like  the  great  solar  system, 
would  have  a  sun  and  a  center  of  gravity,  around  which  all  the  planets  and  their 
satellites  would  revolve  in  unity  and  unbroken  harmony.^ 

LXXXVIII.  The  address  of  Prof.  Herbert  B.  Adams,  of  Jobns  Hop- 
kins University,  before  the  IN^ational  Educational  Association,  at  a 
meeting  in  Washington,  March,  1889 : 

It  is  needless  to  give  further  illustrations  of  State  aid  to  American  universities. 
*  *  *  The  principle  of  State  aid  to  at  least  one  leading  institution  in  each  Com- 
monwealth is  established  in  every  one  of  the  Southern  and  Western  States.  •  •  • 
Turniug  now  from  historic  examples  of  State  aid  to  the  higher  education  by  individ- 
ual American  Commonwealths,  let  us  inquu*e  briefly  concerning  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States  Government  towards  institutions  of  science  and  sound  learning. 

Washington's  grand  thought  of  a  national  university,  based  upon  individual  en- 
dowment, may  be  found  in  many  of  his  writings,  but  the  clearest  and  strongest 
statement  occurs  in  his  last  will  and  testament.  There  he  employed  the  foUowing 
significant  language:  [Quoted  already,  on  p.  41.] 

«  «  #  •  «  *  • 

Here  was  the  individual  foundation  of  a  national  university.  Here  was  the  first 
suggestion  of  that  noble  line  of  public  policy  subsequently  adopted  in  18-46  by  our 


'  Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  Vol.  30,  pp.  193-196. 
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General  Govemment  in  relation  to  the  Smithsonian  Institation.  The  will  of  James 
Smithson,  of  England,  made  in  1826,  was  *'to  found  at  Washington,  under  the  name 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  an  establishment  for  the  inert>nso  and  diffusion  of 
knoinrledge  among  men."  A  simpler  educational  bequest,  with  such  far-reaching 
resulte,  was  never  before  made.  Whether  James  Smithson  was  influenced  to  this 
fonndation  by  the  example  of  Washington  is  a  cnrions  ]>roblem.  Smithson's  original 
Ix^qTiest,  amounting  to  something  over  $500,000,  was  accepted  by  Congress  for  the 
pnrpose  designated,  and  was  placed  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  where  by 
frood.  administration  and  small  additional  legacies  (in  two  cases  from  other  individ- 
nals)  the  sum  has  increased  to  over  $700,000.  Besides  this,  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion now  has  a  library  equal  in  value  to  the  original  endowmont,  and  acquired  by 
the  simple  process  of  government  exchanges,  and  it  owns  buildings  equal  in  value 
to  more  than  half  the  original  endowment.  During  the  past  year,  as  shown  by  the 
Secre'tary's  report,  the  Institution  was  '^charged  by  Congress  with  the  care  and  dis- 
barsement  of  sundry  appropriations,"  amounting  to  $220,000.  The  National  Museum 
is  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian,  and  the  Government 
appropriations  to  that  Museum  since  its  foundation  aggregate  nearly  $2,000,000. 
The  existence  and  ever-increxwing  prosperity  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  are 
standing  proofs  that  private  foundations  may  receive  the  fostering  care  of  Govern- 
ment without  injurious  resnlts. 

Greorge  Washington,  like  James  Smithson,  placed  a  private  bequest,  so  that  the 
General  Govemment  might  extend  to  it  *'  a  favoring  hand;"  but  in  those  early  days 
Congress  had  no  conception  of  the  duties  of  Government  towards  education  and 
science,  although  attention  was  repeatedly  called  to  these  subjects  by  enlightened 
executives  like  Thomas  Jefferson,  "  Father  of  the  University  of  Virginia,"  James 
Ma<lison,  James  Monroe,  and  John  Quincy  Adams.  It  took  Congress  ten  years  to  es- 
tiiblish  the  Smithsonian  Institution  after  the  bequest  had  been  accepted  and  the 
money  received.  Unfortunately,  George  Washington's  Potomac  stock  never  paid 
but  one  dividend,  and  there  was  no  pressure  in  those  days  towards  educational  appro- 
priations from  an  ever-increasing  surplus.  The  affairs  of  the  I^itomac  Company 
were  finally  merged  into  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  which  became  a  profitable 
enterprise,  and  endures  to  this  day.  What  became  of  George  Washington's  '^con- 
solidated stock  "  of  that  period,  history  does  not  record.  Jared  Sparks,  Washing- 
ton's biographer,  thought  the  stock  was  "  held  in  trust"  by  the  new  company  for 
the  destined  university.  There  is  probably  little  danger  that  it  will  ever  be  thrown 
upon  the  market  in  a  solid  block  by  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  to  which  the 
stock  legally  belongs,  unless  the  pre-sent  surplus  should  suddenly  vanish,  and  the 
General  Government  be  forced  to  realize  upon  its  assets  for  the  expenses  of  the  admin- 
istration.    *     *     * 

Washington's  dream  of  a  great  university,  rising  grandly  upon  the  Maryland  bank 
of  the  Potomac,  has  remained  a  dream  for  more  than  a  century.  But  there  is 
nothing  more  real  or  persistent  than  the  dreams  of  great  men,  whether  statesmen 
like  Baron  von  Stein,  or  poets  like  Dante  and  Petrarch,  or  prophets  like  Savonarola, 
or  thinkers  like  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  fathers  of  the  church  and  of  Greek  philoso- 
phy. States  are  overthrown;  literatures  are  lost;  temples  are  destroyed;  systems  of 
thought  are  shattered  to  pieces  like  the  statues  of  Phidias;  but  somehow  truth 
and  beanty,  art  and  architecture,  forms  of  poetry,  ideals  of  liberty  and  government, 
of  sound  learning  and  of  the  education  of  youth,  these  immortal  dreams  are  revived 
from  age  to  age  and  take  concrete  shape  before  the  very  eyes  of  successive  genera- 
tions.^ 

LXXXIX.  Support  of  the  proposition  by  Dr.  Otis  T.  Mason,  curator 
of  the  ethnological  department  of  the  National  Museum — 


» Proceedings  Nat.  Ed.  Ass'n,  1889,  pp.  267-270. 
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(1)  In  a  communication  of  1889,  to  the  president  and  trustees  of 
Columbian  University,  from  which  the  following,  quoted  by  Dr.  J.  C. 
Welling  in  his  published  paper  hereinafter  mentioned: 

In  the  first  place,  such  au  institution  would  draw  students  from  all  parts  of  the 
land,  and  instead  of  impoverisUing  the  State  institutions  would  only  stimulate 
them. 

Secondly,  an  increased  local  patronage  might  be  expected  from  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  but  this  increment  would  be  small  so  far  as  it  is  determined  by  geograph- 
ical considerations  alone. 

Thirdly,  and  prcrmineutly,  all  who  have  written  about  this  subject  seem  to  have 
entirely  overlooked  a  principal  source  of  supply  in  the  immediate  vicinage  of  such  a 
university.  I  refer  to  the  Government  employes.  There  are  not  far  from  10,000 
clerks  in  our  WuMhingtou  civil  list,  2,000  of  whom,  it  may  be  estimated,  are  anxious 
for  university  instruction  of  some  kind;  but  let  us  say  1,000.  Already  in  the  Co- 
lumbian, Georgetown,  Howard,  and  other  law  and  medical  schools  of  Washington, 
we  find  500  persons  earning  a  living  by  working  for  the  Government,  and  at  the 
same  time  pursuing  professional  studies.  The  National  Museum,  the  Geolog^ical 
Survey,  the  Patent  Offico,  etc.,  are  thronged  with  young  men — some  of  them 
graduated  from  our  State  colleges — who  would  be  glad  to  pursue  university  stadiei^ 

I  have  given  much  thought  to  this  subject,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  month  in  which 
I  am  not  importuned  for  special  instruction  which  now  can  not  be  had  short  of  Bal- 
timore, in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.^ 

(2)  By  bis  lecture  before  tbe  historical  seminary  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University  on  the  Educational  Aspect  of  the  United  States  National 
Museum,  from  which  these  quotations  are  made: 

The  interpretation  of  Smithson's  bequest,  elaborated  by  the  four  men  whose  names 
I  have  mentioned — Henry,  Baird,  Goode,  and  Langlcy — makes  our  Institution  a  great 
world  university  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word  universiias.  The  increase  and  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge  to  all  men  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  the  increase  of  knowledge  by  the 
exploration  of  the  heavens,  the  earth,  and  the  waters  for  new  knowledge  of  aU  and 
every  kind,  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  by  communicating  to  all  the  researcheii 
of  all  which  last  is  only  another  name  for  increase  by  diffusion.  The  Smithsonian 
Institution  has  come  to  be  a  world  university  for  the  increase  of  knowledge,  first,  by 
research ;  second,  by  publication ;  third,  by  the  international  exchange,  which  I  may 
be  permitted  to  explain  at  a  little  more  length. 

For  the  increase  of  knowledge  among  men,  the  Smithsonian  Institution  ha8'int4^r- 
national  exchange,  its  publications,  its  library,  its  bureau  of  ethnology  and  other 
explorations,  and  its  museum. 

By  the  international  exchange  it  is  the  aim  of  our  Institution  to  put  its  publica- 
tions and  those  of  the  Government  into  every  great  library  of  the  world,  to  place 
its  monographs  int^o  the  hands  of  every  specialist  in  the  w^orld,  to  afford  a  central 
office  through  which  every  explorer  for  knowledge  may  speak  to  every  other  ex- 
plorer of  knowledge,  without  money  and  without  price.'    •     •     • 

By  the  elaboration  of  these  several  points  the  author  makes  a  showing 
not  only  of  tlie  marvelous  achievements  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution^ 
but  also  of  the  instrumentalities  and  agencies  directed  by  its  officers 


^The  Columbian  University:  Notes  on  its  relation  to  the  city  of  Washington  con- 
sidered as  tbe  si'at  of  a  national  university,  p.  16. 
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rolitical  Science,  1890,  No.  4. 
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and  staff  of  scientists,  that  more  than  justifies  the  already  accepted 
theory  of  their  practical  availability  and  incalculable  value  as  constitu- 
ent or  coordinate  parts  of  the  proposed  national  university. 

XC.  SupiK)rt  of  the  general  proposition  by  President  James  0. 
Welling,  in  the  publication  of  June,  1889,  entitled  "The  Columbian  Uni- 
versity: ]^otes  on  its  relations  to  the  City  of  Washington  considered 
as  the  seat  of  a  National  University  j^  from  which  are  quoted  the  follow- 
ing passages,  to  wit: 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  makes  an  annual  ap- 
propriation of  nearly  $3,000,000  for  the  support  of  scientific  work  which,  in  its  sev- 
eral departments,  has  its  headquarters  in  Washington.  *  *  *  A  university 
founded  here  might  immediately  profit  by  the  fruits  of  that  vast  expenditure. 

But,  in  studying  the  intellectual  resources  of  Washington  in  connection  with  the 
possibilities  of  a  great  university,  it  is  not  enough  to  consider  the  educational  plant 
here  provided,  and  the  eminent  masters  of  science  here  congregated,  but  we  must 
also  consider  the  special  constituency  from  which  such  a  university  might  hope  to 
draw  its  patrons  and  pupils. 

Washington  is  to-day  a  great  educational  center,  not  simply  because  it  is  a  great 
political  center,  and  not  simply  because  it  has  become  since  the  civil  war  a  brilliant 
social  center,  hvif  because  it  has  become  the  great  scientific  center  of  the  whole 
country,  and  is  tlie  favorite  meeting  place  of  learned  societies,  many  of  which  gather 
in  Washington  from  all  quarters  of  the  land  for  an  annual  exchange  of  discussions 
and  ideas.  When  Prof.  John  Tyndall  was  delivering  in  Washington,  some  years  ago, 
his  coiurse  of  popular  lectures  on  light,  he  remarked  to  me  that  he  knew  of  no  city  in 
Europe  which  could  gather  a  congregation  of  scientific  workers  and  origmal  investi- 
gators so  large  as  that  which  he  then  met  in  The  Philosophical  Society  of  Washing- 
ton, under  the  presidency  of  Joseph  Henry.  This  society,  the  oldest  of  its  kind  in 
Washington  is  only  one  of  the  scientific  bodies  which  surround  that  parent  organi- 
zation at  the  present  time.     «     *    * 

It  remains  to  say  that  all  these  great  centers  of  scientific  study  and  activity  are 
surmounted,  sustained,  and  replenished  by  the  best  and  largest  collection  of  books 
in  the  whole  country.  This  collection  consists  not  only  of  the  library  of  Congress, 
the  largest  single  collection  in  the  land,  but  is  also  supplemented  by  important 
special  libraries  connected  with  each  of  the  great  Dex)artments  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, and  with  each  of  the  several  bureaus  among  which  the  scientific  work  of 
the  Government  is  here  distributed.  Every  branch  of  human  knowledge  has  a  liter- 
ary deposit  in  Washington.  For  instance,  under  the  head  of  science  alone,  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  has  a  deposit  reckoned  by  more  than  250,000  titles  in  the 
alcoves  of  the  library  of  Congress.  In  law  the  same  library  comprises  an  invaluable 
collection  of  more  than  50,000  volumes,  covering  the  jurisprudence  of  the  civilized 
world.  We  thus  have  in  the  city  of  Washington  more  than  a  million  of  volumes, 
selected  by  experts  in  the  several  departments  of  knowledge,  and  so  housed  and 
administered  in  close  juxtaposition  that  they  are  easily  accessible  to  students, 
whether  for  reference,  for  comparative  research,  or  for  careful  reading ;  and  all  this 
without  money  and  without  price  on  the  part  of  the  university  or  its  pupils.  How 
large  a  saving  of  university  funds  may  be  effected  under  this  head  in  Washington 
can  be  inferred  when  I  recall  the  fact  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
just  made  an  appropriation  of  $6,000,000  for  the  proper  preservation  of  the  literary 
treasures  of  the  Government  in  a  national  library  building  to  be  erected  almost  under 
the  eaves  of  the  National  Capitol. 

In  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  the  most  richly  endowed  institution  of  its  kind  in 
th^  country  (it  has  a  free  endowment  of  $1,000,000),  provisimi  is  also  made  among  us 
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for  the  study  of  the  fine  arts.    Free  instruction  in  drawing  and  painting  is  giyeii  in 
the  art  school  of  this  gallery. 

To  show  how  all  these  appliances  may  be  made  directly  tributary  to  nmversity 
studies  with  a  vast  saving  of  expense  on  the  score  of  university  administration,  let 
me  take  one  or  two  illustrative  examples — say,  the  National  Museum  and  the  chem- 
ical bureaus  of  Washington. 

The  National  Museum  has  twenty-two  distinct  scientific  departments  under  its 
jurisdiction:  The  departments  of  comparative  anatomy,  of  mammals,  of  birds,  of 
reptiles,  of  fishes,  of  mollusks,  of  insects,  of  marine  invertebrates,  of  plants,  of  foss^il 
vertebrates,  of  paleozoic  fossil  invertebrates,  of  mesozoic  fossil  invertebrates,  of  ceu- 
ozoic  fossil  invertebrates,  of  fossil  plants,  of  geology  and  petrology,  of  mineralo^. 
of  metallurgy  and  mining,  of  prehistoric  archseology,  of  ethnology,  of  oriental  antiq- 
uities, of  American  aboriginal  pottery,  of  arts  and  industries,  comprising  under  thct^e 
last-named  heads  numismatics,  graphic  art^,  foods,  textiles,  fisheries,  historical  Telic&, 
materia  medica,  naval  architecture,  history  of  transportation,  etc. 

Each  of  these  departments  is  placed  under  a  curator^  and  is  provided  'witb  the 
necessary  appliances  for  original  research ;  and  these  appliances  are  yearly  increas- 
ing in  completeness  and  efficiency.  In  addition  to  these  special  appliances  each  cu- 
rator has  his  laboratory  with  its  necessary  apparatus,  his  working  library,  and  liii 
study-series  of  specimens  for  use  in  original  investigation.  In  connection  'with  his 
sectional  library  each  curator  has  access  to  the  central  library  of  the  museom,  now 
containing  over  20,000  volumes,  as  also  to  the  library  of  Congress.  These  scientltir 
laboratories  are  always  open  to  students  and  investigators  who  come  either  to  observe 
methods  of  work  or  to  pursue  researches  of  their  own  with  the  aid  of  the«e  appli- 
ances. It  should  be  added,  as  bearing  directly  on  the  problem  of  university  education, 
that  each  of  these  departmental  libraries  and  laboratories  is  of  the  kind  which  a  univer- 
sity would  require  if  it  has  a  specialist  of  its  own  engaged  in  a  minute  subdivision 
of  science  corresponding  to  that  of  the  Museum.  Some  of  these  laboratories,  nota- 
bly those  of  zoology,  geology,  and  botany,  have  a  fuller  outfit  than  tho»e  of  any 
American  univeraity,  while  others  of  these  laboratories  have  no  analogues  at  all  iu 
the  best  equipped  of  our  educational  institutions.  Prof.  Otis  T.  Mason,  so  honor- 
ably known  to  the  scientific  world  as  one  of  the  learned  curators  of  the  National 
Museum,  can  authenticate  all  that  I  have  said  concerning  the  possible  relations 
which  this  great  scientific  workshop  is  actually  bearing,  and  can  be  made  to  bear, 
to  the  cause  of  university  education.     •     *     * 

But,  it  may  be  said,  what  relation  has  all  this  affluence  of  scientific  apparatus  to 
the  special  behoof  of  a  great  vmiversity  in  Washington?  I  answer,  much  every  way. 
A  very  large  part  of  the  sum  required  for  the  establishment  of  a  university  at  Cam- 
bridge, at  New  Haven,  and  at  Princeton  must  needs  be  expended  for  what  is  techni- 
cally called  'Hhe  educational  plant" — buihlings,  books,  costly  apparatus,  specimens, 
collections  in  zoology,  botany,  archieology,  etc.  And  then  large  sums  must  be  an- 
nually expended  for  the  preservation  and  administration  of  these  buildings  and  of 
these  illustrative  niaterials.  The  necessary  expenditures  of  this  kind  are  reduced  to 
a  minimum  at  Washington,  for  here  the  choicest  materials  of  e<lucation  already  exist 
under  the  custody  of  the  Government,  and  are  offered  ready-made  to  the  hands  of  the 
university  which  is  able  to  wield  them  in  its  service.  Nor  is  this  all.  In  connection 
with  these  scientific  departments  may  be  found  very  many  of  the  foremost  men  of 
science  in  our  country,  and  (in  certain  specialties)  in  the  whole  world.  I  need  but 
call  the  names  of  New  comb,  of  Mftj.  Powell,  of  Asaph  Hall,  of  Langley,  of  G. 
Brown  Goode,  of  Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  and  of  many  others  to  set  this  fact  in  a  clear 
light.    *     •     * 

Such  a  university  as  I  here  prefigure  would  come  in  no  rivalry  with  any  existing 
institution  under  the  control  of  any  denomination.  It  would  aim  to  be  the  crown 
and  culmination  of  our  State  institutious,  borrowing  gradfuites  from  them  aud  re|MiT- 
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iiij^  its  debt  by  contributing  to  them  in  turn  the  inspiration  of  high  edncatif»nal 
standards,  and  lielping  also  in  its  measure  to  train  the  experts  in  theoloti^y,  law, 
medicine,  science,  philosophy,  and  letters,  who  should  elsewhere  strive  to  keep  alive 
the  traditions  of  a  progressive  scholarship  under  the  auspices  of  Christianity.  It  is 
not  enough  that  our  colleges  should  perpetuate  and  transmit  the  existing  sum  of 
human  knowledge.  We  must  also  have  our  workers  on  the  boundaries  of  a  progresn- 
ive  knowledge,  if  we  are  to  establish  our  hold  on  the  directive  forces  of  miMlern 
society.  We  must  have  our  men  who  can  work  effectively  for  the  increase  of  learn- 
ing, l»ecause  they  stand  in  this  living  age  of  ours  on  the  summit  of  the  world's  actual 
uchievenients  in  every  branch  of  human  thought  and  inquiry. 

Let  ns  now  turn  to  consider,  for  a  moment,  the  ojiport unities  which  Washington 
offers  for  the  study  of  chemical  science — that  science  which  to-day  is  transforming 
in  so  many  a8i>ect8  the  private  and  the  public  economy  of  the  world.  There  are  at 
least  seven  centers  of  chemical  activity  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  the  national  capital.^ 

XCI.  Support  of  the  proposition  by  Superintendent  William  A. 
Mt)wry,  of  Salem,  MassachusettH,  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
National  Educational  Association,  at  Nasliville,  in  1889,  which  paper, 
entitled  '*A  National  University,  a  Study,"  emphatically  declares: 

The  success  of  Johus  Hopkins  University  has  been  phenomenal.  It  gives  oppor- 
tunities for  a  higher  standard  of  scholarship  than  we  before  possessed.  It  has  helped 
to  elevate  the  work  of  all  the  colleges,  but  it  has  also  served  to  show  clearly  the  ne- 
cessity of  still  further  advances.  What  is  needed  now  is  an  institution  far  beyond 
Johns  Hopkins.  The  liberality  of  wealthy  Americans  has  been  so  groat  as  almost  to 
make  it  seem  that  it  had  no  limit,  but  it  certainly  is  not  without  limit.  It  can 
hardly  be  expected  that  private  munificence  will  be  able  to  establish  a  university  in 
this  country  with  sufficient  means  to  perform  adequately  the  service  required  in  the 
hif;her  realms  of  learning.  We  are,  therefore,  shut  up  to  the  necessity  of  having 
this  needed  institution  established  by  the  whole  people  as  represented  by  our  National 
Government.    That,  and  that  alone,  will  be  able  to  accomplish  this  great  work. 

Again, 

I  do  not  think  there  could  be  found  sufficient  reasons  fcr  establishing  by  the  Gov- 
ernment a  national  college  of  the  ordinary  type,  llie  State  universities  and  the 
]arp:e  number  of  colleges  established  in  the  several  States  by  private  munificence  are 
sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  people.  If  the  proposed  nat  ional  university  were  to  be 
inodele<l  after  the  plan  of  Harvard  or  Yale,  Cornell  or  Ann  Arbor,  or  even  Johns  Hop- 
kins, it  had  better  not  be  founded.  The  purpose  and  scope  of  such  an  institution 
.should  be  for  higher  and  broader  work  than  can  now  be  done  in  any  existing  in- 
Ktitutiou.  Its  object  should  be  largely  for  original  investigation.  It  should,  in 
many  departments,  at  least,  aim  primarily  to  reach  out  to  the  unknown.  Its  stand- 
ard should  be  higher  than  that  of  any  institution  in  the  world. 

And  again : 

The  IJnited  States  should  be  not  only  the  greatest  and  strongest  of  the  na- 
tions, but  should  be  the  wisest  and  most  beneficent.  She  has  laid  a  broad  founda- 
tion for  a  pyramid  (which  should  be  larger  and  more  enduring  than  those  of  Egypt) 
in  the  general  diffusion  of  the  elements  of  learning  for  all  her  youth  in  our  benefi- 
cent system  of  public  schools.  Let  her  now,  by  the  establishment  of  this  national 
university,  build  securely  and  strongly  upon  this  basis,  and  extend  upward  this 
great  pyramid  till  its  apex  shall  be  high  up  in  the  heavens,  above  all  mists  of  igno- 
rance, superstition,  vice,  and  crime .^ 


'  pp.  7,  16.  «  Proceedings  Nat.  Ed.  Ass'n.  1889,  pp.  180-202. 
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XCII.  Support  of  tlie  main  proijositioii  by  Kcv.  Dr.  George  D. 
Boardman,  of  Pliiladelpbia,  in  a  leaflet  of  October  30, 1889,  entitled  "An 
American  University  at  Washington,"  in  wliicb  occurs  the  following: 

Let  lue  mention  a  few  reasons  why,  as  it  seouis  to  me,  the  city  of  Washiugtoii  is 
the  best  place  for  tlie  proposed  university : 

First.  Washin^^ton  is  already  the  capital  of  onr  country.  As  such  it' m  neutral 
ground  for  our  whole  nation,  the  common  property  of  the  North,  South,  East,  Wnt. 
If  our  national  university  is  plante<l  at  Washington  no  one  can  complain  of  Bectiooal 
partiality. 

Again,  Washington  is  not  only  the  civac  capital  of  onr  Union,  it  is  also  our  tscien- 
tific  capital,  and  bids  to  be  onr  intellectual  center.  Recall  its  mnguifioent  educa- 
tional appliances,  for  example,  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  National  Museam, 
the  Geological  Survey,  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  the  Patent  Office,  the  Army  Med- 
ical Museum,  the  Naval  MustMim  of  Hygiene,  the  Weather  Bureau,  the  Coast  Snn-ey, 
the  Bureau  of  Hydrography,  the  National  Observatory,  the  Agricultural  Department, 
the  Botanical  Garden,  the  Zoological  Garden,  the  Department  of  Education,  the  Cor- 
coran Gallery  of  Art,  the  Anthropological  Society,  the  Biological  Society,  the  Botan- 
ical Society,  the  Chemical  Society,  the  Geographical  Society,  the  Historical  Associa- 
tion, the  Mathematical  Society,  the  Philosophical  Society,  etc.,  bringing  together  a 
national  body  of  some  600  eminent  experts;  in  fact,  nearly  all  the  lending  scientific 
bodies  of  our  country  now  hold  their  annual  meetings  at  Washington.  Recall  aUo 
the  magnificent  libraries  of  Washington,  containing  more  than  a  million  volumes,  uu 
every  variety  of  subject,  open  to  every  inquirer.  All  these,  with  educational  oppor- 
tunities, and  many  others,  already  exist  at  Washington  and  could  hardly  be  dupU- 
cated  except  at  cost  of  many  years  of  toil  and  man>  millions  of  money. 

Again,  Washington  is  bec(miing  more  and  more  the  winter  home  of  cultivated,  opu- 
lent families,  thus  rapidly  taking  rank  as  one  of  the  social  centers  of  the  United 
States.  President  White,  Senator  Hawley,  and  others  in  recent  contribntiona  to  onr 
periodical  literature,  have  pointed  out  the  preeminent  advantages  of  Waahington. 
as  the  university  city  of  America.  In  brief,  Washington  is  largely,  so  to  speak,  thr 
nation's  sensorium — the  point  where  the  nation's  impressions  are  received,  and 
whence  the  nation's  conclusions  are  distributed. 


Having  in  another  portion  of  this  paper  made  room  for  an  outline  of 
the  movement  of  184y-'o2  for  the  establishment  of  a  "national  univer- 
sity'' at  Albany,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  was  not  in  pnrsiiance 
of  tlie  plan  originated  by  Washington  and  supported  by  the  long  line 
of  its  advocates  from  his  day  to  the  present,  and,  more  than  anything, 
bCv'ause  such  movement  gave  evidence  of  the  yearning  desire  of  that 
day;  so  now,  after  just  forty  years  of  national  growth  and  the  multi 
plication  of  institutions  broader,  higher,  and  better  equipped  than  any 
in  that  day,  mention  is  here  made  of  new  enteri)rise8,  with  similar  emU 
in  view,  lately  begun  by  two  of  the  great  churches  of  America. 

The  Catholic  University  of  America,  incorporated  in  1886,  and  thus 
begun  but  yesterday,  w-as  inaugurated  with  imposing  ceremonies,  on 
November  13,  1889.  The  event  is  thus  briefly  chronicled  in  the  offi- 
cial report  of  that  date : 

The  tirst  centenary  of  the  hierarchy  in  the  United  States  was  fittingly  crowiie<l  by 
the  inauguration  of  the  Catholic  Univci-sity  of  America.  Our  Holy  Father,  IViji 
Leo  Xlll,  in  his  apostolic  letter  of  March  7,  1889,  notes  the  relation  between  these 
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two  events.  ^*Iii  this  matter/'  he  says,  *' we  deem  iiioet  worthy  of  all  praiHe  >our 
intention  of  inanguratinj^  the  university  during  the  centenary  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Hierarchy  in  your  country,  as  a  moumneut  and  perpetual  me- 
morial of  that  roost  auspicious  event/' 

The  happy  coincidence  thos  alluded  to  by  his  Holiness  was  an  incentive  which 
principally  spurred  on  the  work  of  preparation  and  secured  its  accomplishment  in 
due  time.  An  army  of  workmen  wore  engaged  on  the  building  [for  the  theological 
departminit]  up  to  the  very  eve  of  the  dedication ;  but  when  the  eventful  day  dawned 
all  wixs  in  readiness.  The  structure  was  richly  and  tastefully  decorated  from  ground 
floor  to  roof.  The  chapel,  with  its  thirteen  altars,  was  exquisitely  adorned.  The 
professors  and  most  of  the  students  were  already  lodged  in  their  apartments,  ready 
to  receive  and  welcome  the  host  of  expected  guests. 

The  twofold  object  of  this  institution  is  set  forth  in  a  spirit  of  candor 
and  courage.  It  is  to  be  not  only  a  university,  but  a  Catkolw  university. 
As  such  it  sends  its  greetings  to  all  Christendom,  and  also  sets  forth 
its  claims  to  the  confidence  of  lovers  of  truth  everywhere,  irrespective 
of  church  or  creed.  That  its  purposes  may  be  duly  represented,  we 
quote  the  following  passages  from  the  formal  discourses  of  those  who 
had  part  in  the  inauguration. 

From  the  sermon  delivered  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  R.  Gilmour,  bishop  of 
Cleveland : 

Civilization  is  limited  only  by  education.  The  civilization  of  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury is  but  the  accumulated  results  of  the  world's  history.  The  serpent  tempted 
Eve  with  the  offer  of  knowledge,  and  the  limit  was:  ''Ye  shall  be  as  gods,  knowing 
good  and  evil."    •     »     • 

The  motive  that  has  brought  here  to-day  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  great  Repub- 
lic and  these  high  dignitaries  of  church  and  state,  and  this  distinguished  audience 
of  the  laity,  is  worthy  of  deepest  thought.  Kind  friends !  you  are  not  here  to  assist  at 
the  dedication  of  this  fair  building — classic  in  its  lights  and  shades  of  art — to  the  mere 
cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  valuable  though  they  are.  A  higher  motive  has 
brougbt  you  here,  and  a  higher  motive  prompted  the  first  munificent  gift  and  sub- 
sequent generosity  that  have  rendered  this  institution  possible.  This  building  has 
just  been  blessed  and  forever  dedicated  to  the  cultivation  of  the  science  of  sciences — 
the  knowledge  of  God.  It  was  well  to  have  begun  with  the  Divinity  department,  if 
fur  nothing  else  than  to  teach  that  all  true  education  must  begin  in  God  and  find 
its  truth  and  direction  in  God.     *    *    * 

There  is  a  widespread  mistake,  a  rapidly  growing  political  and  social  heresy,  which 
assumes  and  asserts  that  the  state  is  all  temporal  and  religiou  all  spiritual.  This  is 
not  only  a  doctrinal  heresy,  but  if  acted  on  would  end  in  ruin  to  both  spiritual  and 
temporal.  No  more  can  the  state  exist  without  religion  than  can  the  body  exist 
without  the  soul,  and  no  more  can  religion  exist  without  the  state,  and,  on  earth, 
carry  on  its  work,  than  can  the  soul,  on  earth,  without  the  body,  do  its  work.    ♦    * 

The  morality  of  the  citizen  is  the  real  strength  of  the  state,  but  the  teaching  of 
morality  is  the  function  of  religion,  and  in  so  much  is  religion  necessary  to  the  state. 

»        «        # 

In  the  light  of  the  above  fundamental  all-important  truths,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
how  valuable  Christian  education  is  to  society.  Educaticm  refines  society,  elevates 
man,  and  directs  all  to  the  higher  good.  No  nobler  mission  than  that  of  a  teacher; 
by  office  a  leader,  by  talent  an  inventor,  and  by  genius  an  originator  and  director 
of  power. 

Gioja  of  Amalft  gave  the  mariner's  compass;  Columbus,  America;  Watt,  the 
steam  engine;  and  Morse,  the  telegr«aph ;  and  these  four  men  have  revolutionized  the 
material  world.  The  single  thought,  **  No  man  shall  be  oppressed  for  conscience 
sake",  has  given  more  peace  and  security  to  society  than  all  the  armies  of  the  world ; 
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and  that  other  thought,  ''All  men  are  created  equal",  has  given  a  continent  its  po- 
litical faith. 

Now,  in  the  light  of  these  grave  and  fundamental  truths  the  question  naturally 
arises,  ''What  are  the  end  and  scope  of  a  University  f — a  question  that  will  be  an- 
swered according  as  we  understand  the  end  and  mission  of  the  education.     *    ^    * 

The  end,  then,  of  a  university  is  to  gather  within  its  walls  the  few  who  nu 
brighter  in  intellect  and  keener  in  thought,  and  to  expand  and  vivify  within  tbem 
knowledge;  then  send  them  forth  leaders  to  instruct  and  train  the  masses.     *    *    * 

The  tendency  of  the  age  is  to  level  down ;  to  make  smatterers  inst-ead  of  thitikeni. 
Perhaps  not  since  the  days  of  Plato  and  Cicero  has  there  been  less  depth  of  thought 
than  at  present.  Education  has  increased  in  quantity,  but  lessened  in  quality.  *  *  * 
To  break  away  from  the  past  is  the  monomania  of  the  day,  and  ho  who  does  that 
most  recklessly  is  the  Star  in  the  East.  Amid  this  general  leveling  down  and  break- 
ing away  we  have  but  faint  echoes  and  fewer  voices  standing  for  the  truth  or  giring 
sturdy  blows  to  error.  ^  «  •  Much  has  been  done,  much  is  doing;  but  much  re- 
mains to  bo  done  to  train  the  few  t-o  be  leaders.     *    *    * 

In  the  curriculum  of  this  Catholic  University  the  best  in  each  of  the  several 
branches  will  be  adopted,  and  in  the  light  of  European  and  American  experience 
improved  upon.  *  •  *  Let  the  great  ambition  of  this  university  be  to  lead  in  all 
that  tends  to  elevate  our  race,  benefit  our  fellow-citizens,  and  bless  our  country. 

From  the  discourse  of  Rev.  Father  Fidelis  ou  "  The  Vitality  of  the 
Church  a  Manifestation  of  God": 

The  work  which  the  Catholic  Church  has  accomplished  in  this  country  during; 
the  century  which  we  are  bringing  to  a  close  is  the  same  which  she  has  done  in 
other  ages  and  in  other  lands,  but  she  has  done  it  in  a  new  way,  and  in  her  ovu 
way.  She  has  taken  hold  of  new  conditions  of  things  and  adapted  herself  to  them; 
and  the  result  of  her  work  is  a  structure  distinctive  and  typical  of  the  age  and 
country  in  which  we  live,  and  differing  from  anything  that  has  preceded  it  as  truly 
as  the  church  of  the  middle  ages  differed  from  the  church  of  the  fathers.  And, 
mind  you — for  this  is  the  point  of  all  my  discourse — she  has  done  this  not  by  aor 
prudence  of  human  forethought,  not  by  any  cunning  adaptation  of  policy,  but  simply 
because  she  s  a  living  force,  capable  of  acting  in  all  time  and  in  all  places,  so  that 
she  has  become  American  without  ceasing  for  an  instant  to  be  Catholic.     •    *    • 

Therefore,  in  inaugurating  to-day  the  work  of  this  American  Catholic  University 
we  feel  that  we  are  the  privileged  agents  of  God  in  carrying  on  the  operations  of 
His  holy  church.  If  yon  have  read  history,  however  slightly,  you  know,  my  friends, 
that  the  great  universities  of  Christendom  were  Catholic  in  their  origin.  Long  l^e- 
fore  the  outbreak  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  old  cathedral  and  monastic  schools 
had  developed  into  seats  of  learning  which  dotted  every  land  until  the  youth  of 
Europe  grew  into  an  army  of  scholastic  enthusiasts.  Well,  therefore,  may  we  feel 
that  in  what  we  behold  accomplished  this  day  there  is  nothing  forced,  or  rash,  or  im- 
mature. Surely  the  time  has  come  for  such  a  work,  and  surely  it  was  fitting  that 
the  church  in  America  should  crown  her  first  century  of  progress  by  calling  into 
existence  an  institution  which  indicates  once  more  her  claim  to  an  undying  vitality. 
The  days  of  darkness  are  over.  The  long  winter  of  poverty  and  struggle  is  ended.  A 
brighter  era  has  dawned  at  last.  "Arise,  shine,  O  Jerusalem,  for  thy  light  is  come, 
and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  has  arisen  upon  thee ! '' 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  university  thus  inaugurated  has  a  mag- 
nificent location  upon  a  sufficient  tract  of  land  in  a  cominanding  suburb 
of  Washington,  adjoining  the  Soldiers'  Ilome;  that  besides  its  divinity 
school,  whose  building  is  one  of  the  finest  in  America,  other  depart- 
ments are  being  provided  for  by  the  erection  of  costly  edifices,  and 
that  the  institution  alresidy  rests  upon  a  very  considerable  pecuniary 
foundation. 
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XCIII.  The  approval  of  the  Nation,  whoHc  editor,  in  diHCUssiii^  tlie 
Kdinuuds  bill  of  recent  date,  said  in  the  issue  of  Dec'eniber  lli,  18811: 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  no  real  iiniverHity  cmI  vk'i^'yrkWU  is  no<.gor- 
erucd  by  the  faculty.  A  university  at  Washington  so  KoX''.>jiioi^'Jiiif{lfl  be  tl>Q.>;l![>ry 
ut*  tbiH  country,  for  the  riches  of  Washington  in  libraiit^  unci, scii^uti tic  collertlaiui 
[it  mig^lit  have  added  scientific  men]  are  now  extraordhiarfTj^iffreat.'"  \      "s  [/-  '    . 

XCIV.  The  incidental  service  of  Dr.  Frank  W.  Blackmar,  some 
time  Fellow  in  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  now  professor  in  the 
State  University  of  Kansas,  by  his  recent  History  of  Federal  and  State 
Aid  to  Higher  Education,  publishe<l  in  1890  by  the  Bureau  of  Education ; 
in  wliicli  report,  while  mentioning  the  attempts  to  found  a  national  uni- 
versity, he  likewise  sets  forth  the  manner  in  which  Congress,  by 
appropriations  of  land  and  money  during  a  period  of  more  than  a 
hundred  years,  has  helped  to  build  up  many  collegiate  institutions  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States,  thus  establishing  forever  the  principle 
on  inrliich  the  university  proposition  rests,  and  in  effect  showing  that  it 
but  remains  to  the  Government  to  crown  and  complete  the  work  thus 
wisely  begun  by  supplying  that  final  institution,  which  the  individual 
States  can  not  provide,  and  yet  which  alone  can  harmonize  and  eom- 
l>lete  the  higher  education  in  America. 

From  this  valuable  document  one  gleans,  among  others,  the  follow- 
ing  items  of  land  and  money  api>ropriations : 

(1)  Lands  by  the  township,  under  acts  of  1787  and  1800,  amounting  to  over  one 
million  acres,  for  the  support  of  State  universities. 

(2)  A  considerable  but  unascertained  proportion  of  the  money  surplus  of  twenty- 
eij^fat  millions  dollars  distributed  to  the  States  in  1836  and  never  recalled. 

(3)  A  portion  of  the  three  and  a  half  millions  dollara  couHti tilting  the  share  of  edu- 
cation in  the  total  proceeds  of  land  sales  under  the  percentage  acts  of  1841  and  later. 

(4)  A  portion  of  the  three  and  a  half  millions  acres  accorded  by  different  States  to 
education  out  of  the  nine  and  a  half  millions  acres  given  by  Congress  in  1841  for 
internal  improvements. 

(5)  Further  important  sums  not  definitely  known,  from  the  sale  of  over  fifty  mil- 
lions acres  of  swamp  lands  disposed  of  under  provisions  of  the  act  of  1850,  from  which 
source  alone  the  University  of  California  is  said  to  have  derived  important  aid. 

(6)  Revenues  in  a  number  of  States  from  the  sale  of  saline  lands,  with  appropria- 
tions thereof  to  the  support  of  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 

(7)  The  more  than  $15,000,000  already  derived  from  the  lauds  accorded  to  States 
by  the  act  of  July  2,  1862,  for  the  support  of  colleges  and  the  mechauic  arts;  which 
^ant  has  resulted  not  only  in  the  establishment  of  many  important  technical  insti- 
tutions, but  also  at  the  same  time  in  such  strengthening  of  the  State  universities 
that  some  of  them  are  thus  early  taking  their  places  in  the  foreground  of  the  &:reat 
university  field. 

(8)  The  appropriation  b/  act  of  March  2,  1887,  of  $15,000  per  annum  to  each  State 
for  experimental  purposes  in  aid  of  scientific  agriculture  in  the  broadest  sense  of 
that  term,  a  yet  further  incidental  reenforceuient  of  the  many  State  universities. 

(9)  The  aggregate  of  over  $20,000,000  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point  and  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis. 

(10)  The  establishment,  equipment,  and  support  of  the  Naval  Observatory  and 
th^  purely  scientific  bureaus  of  the  Government  at  Washington. 
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(11)  Tlie  l&Tfi^e  sums  of  money  appropriated  for  the  convenience  and  snpportof 
the  CougresBionul  and  departmental  libraries. 

(12)  The  hundreds  of  thousands  expended  in  buildings  for  the  scientific  niuscums 
of  t)i(»'Qovenxfn^Xfc>  ^-pi  ^^^^  more  than  $3^000,000  a  year  so  wisely  granted  for  their 
suppovt*.         •    •      ..'... 


•      •  %  ^   « 


'.\  X0VVT5li6  -^p^it'-of  tfiis  proposition  by  Dr.  G.  Brown  Goode,  assist- 
ant secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  director  of  the 
National  Museum,  m  papers  contributed  by  him  to  the  American  His- 
torical Association  and  afterwards  (1890)  republished  under  title  of  "The 
Origin  ot  the  National  Scientific  and  Educational  Institutions  of  the 
United  States'';  also  by  his  earnest  and  effective  efforts  to  so  plan  and 
develop  the  National  Museum  as  to  increiise  its  general  educational 
value  to  the  utmost,  and  thus  the  better  iit  it  to  become  an  important 
cooperative  agency  when  the  National  University  shall  have  been  es- 
tablished. [To  the  work  of  Dr.  Goode  this  paper  is  indebted  for  a  num- 
ber of  facts  of  interest,  and  especially  for  an  account  of  the  university 
efforts  of  Samuel  Blodget,  Richard  Rush,  and  Minister  Barlow.] 

XCVI.  The  approval  of  the  New  York  Times,  March  10, 1890: 

An  institution  that  would  strengthen  our  whole  educational  system.  *  •  »  The 
subject  of  a  national  university  endowed  and  supported,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  National 
Government  has  been  discussed  by  prominent  educators  throughout  the  TniUd 
States. 

When  the  ambitious  student  has  completed  his  college  course  he  finds  himself  only 
at  the  outskirts  of  the  field  of  knowledge,  and  if  his  ambition  still  speeds  him  ou  he 
is  obliged  to  go  abroad  to  complete  his  education. 

The  impression  has  gone  abroad  that  the  American  colleges  are  opposed  to  the 
establishment  of  a  national  university.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  re- 
port a  representative  of  the  Times  interviewed  many  of  the  professors  of  Cornell 
University  and  found  them  heartily  in  favor  of  a  national  university^  provided  it 
should  be  organized  on  a  sufficiently  broad  basis.  *  «  *  The  opinions  of  the  en- 
tire university  are  epitomized  in  the  following  interviews  with  President  Adams  and 
ex-President  Andrew  D.  White.     [Views  set  forth  in  other  portions  of  this  paper.] 

XCVII.  "A  bill  to  establish  the  University  of  the  United  State's," 
introduced  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  on  May  14,  1890,  by 
Senator  George  F.  Edmunds,  of  Vermont. 

Following  is  the  record  of  proceedings  of  that  date  on  this  subject: 

Mr.  Edmunds  introduced  a  bill  (S.  3822)  to  establish  the  University  of  the  Unitetl 
States ;  which  was  read  twice  by  its  title. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  Tliis  is  a  special  and  peculiar  subject.  This  bill  is  a  rough  draft  I 
made  when  I  was  not  well^  and  it  may  not  be  at  all  perfect.  I  have  introduced  it  in 
order  that  the  subject  may  be  considered ;  and  as  it  is  a  special  and  peculiar  subject, 
with  the  assent  of  my  friend,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  I  move  tbat  it  be  referred  to  a  select  committee  of  nine. 

The  Vick-Prksiden't.  It  will  be  so  referred  in  the  absence  of  objection.^ 

The  general  provisions  of  said  bill  are  as  follows: 

The  corporation  to  consist  of  a  board  of  regents,  composed  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  several  members  of  the  President's  Cabinet,  the  Chief  Jnstioe  o( 


^Annals,  Fifty-first  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  4643. 
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the  IToit-ed  States,  and  twelve  oitiz<>ns  of  the  United  States,  no  two  of  wK 
hv  residents  of  the  mune  State,  who  sbiiH  be  appointed  by  a  eoncnrrt'nt  res 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Conj^resM.      Vaoaiicies  oeciirriii<^  to  bo  liHed   in  like  iiu 
The  fall  term  of  the  members  chosen  to  be  nine  years,  and  the  division  to  be  in  t      ^ 
(luasi'H,  whose  members  shall  at  lirst  severally  bold  forthree,  six,  and  nine  years,  re- 
spectively. 

The  iiLstitntion  to  do  post-gradnate  work  and  to  be  also  devoted  to  the  advance- 
ment of  knowledge  by  means  of  researches  and  investigations. 

The  board  of  regent-s  to  have  authority  to  create  such  offices,  and  to  establish  and 
support  such  professorships,  fellowships,  scholarships,  and  courses  of  instruction 
;ks  they  may  think  proper,  and  to  make  proper  regnlations  for  the  government  of  the 
in?ititution. 

The  lirst  meeting  of  the  regents  to  be  called  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  regents  to  make  a  complete  statement  of  the  aHairs  and  transactions  of  the  in- 
stitution annually. 

Tlie  regents  to  have  authority  to  secure  the  necessary  ground  and  provide  the  rcqni- 
site  buildings,  as  well  as  to  tix  the  compensation  of  all  persons  employed  in  whatever 
rapacity. 

The  sum  of  ^00,000  is  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  grounds  and  the  erection  of 
buildings. 

The  sum  of  ^^,000,000  is  set  apart  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  a  peipet- 
ual  fund,  bearing  interest  at  4  per  cetit  per  annum  for  the  support  and  maintenance 
of  the  nniversity. 

The  regents  are  authorized  to  receive  donations  in  aid  of  the  institution;  which 
must  be  applied  as  directed  by  the  donor. 

No  special  sectarian  belief  or  doctrine  to  be  taught  or  promoted  in  the  iustitution; 
but  the  study  and  considcratitni  of  Christian  theology  not  to  be  excluded. 

No  person  otherwise  eligible  to  be  denied  the  privileges  of  the  nniversity  on  ac* 
count  of  race,  color,  citizenship,  or  religious  belief. 

XCVIII.  The  creation,  by  the  Seuate,  of  the  select  committee  to 
estjiblish  the  University  of  the  United  States,  June  4,  IHIM),  and  the 
api)oiutinetit  thereon  of  Georj^e  F.  Edmunds,  chairman,  an<l  Senators 
Sherman,  Ingalls,  Blair,  Dolph,  Harris,  Butler,  Gibson,  and  Barlxmr. 

XCIX.  The  pamphlet  of  Prof.  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  of  Michigan  Univer- 
sity, entitled  "Topics  in  the  Educational  History  of  the  United  States", 
published  in  189(),  in  which,  without  very  jmsitively  committing  himself  to 
the  enterprise  of  securing  the  estiiblishmentof  a  national  university,  he 
furnisher  interesting  facts  in  the  history  of  the  subject,  with  such 
eommenU  upon  the  attitudes  of  the  early  Presidents  as  dejirly  indicate 
the  trend  of  his  opinion : 

The  facts  as  cited  suggest  some  reflections.  First,  it  is  apparent  that  the  national 
nniversity  idea  attracted  considerable  attention  when  our  present  Government  was 
in  process  of  establishment.  It  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  been  quite  commonly  assumed 
that  Bach  an  institution  would  be  established  when  the  iittiug  time  came.  Some^ 
niay  read  between  the  lines  that  small,  provincial  ideas  prevailed  a  century  ago.^ 
Not  only  Washington's  ideas,  but  also  Jefterson's,  may  appear  strangely  inadequate 
u  respects  ways  and  means.  But  we  must  remember  that  the  whole  scale  of  things 
bas  increased  enormously  in  one  hundred  years,  and  that  ideas  then  large  are  to-day 
uoalL 
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Couceniiiig  President  John  Adams: 

The  first  President  Adams  was  in  thorough  sympathy  with  all  reasonable  efibrt^ 
to  advance  learning  and  science.  His  writings  abonud  in  interesting  possagoi  re- 
lating t<o  the  subject  of  education.  Nor  was  he  restrained  from  urging  a  national 
university  by  any  constitutional  theories.     *    *    * 

Adams's  administration  was  a  troubled  one;  and  he  may  have  been  restrained  bj 
a  conviction  that  no  mere  roconimeudation  of  his  on  such  a  matter  would  avail.  He 
was  too  familiar  with  the  ill-success  that  had  attended  Washington's  efTorts,  al- 
though they  were  enforced  by  a  proffered  endowment.  Besides,  his  addresses  to 
Congress  were  brief  and  his  recommendations  few  in  number. 

C.  "A  bill  (H.  li.  1081(i)  to  establish  a  memorial  national  university,'' 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  on 
June  7, 1890,  by  Mr.  O'Neill,  of  Pennsylvania,  by  request.  The  preamble: 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  has  Inaugurated  a  cele- 
bration of  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America  by  Christo- 
pher Columbus,  to  be  hold  in  the  year  1893;  and, 

Whereas  it  is  proper  that  some  permanent  memorial  of  that  great  event  should  be 
erected  at  the  capital  of  the  nation ;  and, 

Whereas  the  experiment  of  a  free  republic  with  a  constitutional  form  of  goveni- 
ment  and  an  indissoluble  union  of  States  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  first  hundred 
years  of  Its  existence  to  be  practicable  and  successful,  and  the  principles  of  ptiliti- 
cal  freedom,  equality,  and  justice  have  been  guaranteed  to  all  its  citizens;  and, 

Whereas  the  perpetuity  of  the  Grovernment  and  the  guaranties  of  its  Constitu- 
tion are  dependent  on  the  virtue,  intelligence,  and  patriotism  of  the  people : 

Therefore,  in  order  to  the  promotion  of  the  broadest  culture  in  literature,  science, 
art,  ethics,  and  political  economy  among  the  people,  and  as  a  light-bearer  to  all  na- 
tions of  the  principles  of  constitutional  liberty  upon  which  this  Government  is  esUh- 
lished, 

Jie  U  enacted,  *  *  •  That  a  university  is  hereby  established  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  called  the  American  University. 

The  constitution  of  the  board  of  curators  of  the  American  University 
is  left  blank.    It  is  to  have  the  usual  powers. 

All  moneys  donated  or  devised  as  permanent  funds  to  be  principal,  and  as  tbe 
same  accrues  to  be  invested  in  United  States  bonds,  which  shall  remain  forever  in- 
tact, although  subject,  as  necessity  may  demand,  to  investment  and  reinvestmeut 
in  bonds  of  tlie  United  States  so  long  a«  available. 

The  board  of  curators  to  consist  of  21  members;  the  President  and  Yice-PresideDt 
of  the  United  States,  the  Chief  Justice,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  tbe 
Treasury,  the  Attorney-General,  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the 
Director  of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  the  Superintendent  of  the  Naval  Observa- 
tory to  be  6X  offii^o  members. 

All  vacancies  in  the  board  to  be  filled  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  all  its  members 
at  the  annual  meetings  thereof,  and  all  vacancies  after  the  year  1900  to  be  iillcil 
from  the  rolls  of  the  alumni  of  the  nniversity.  Any  donor  whose  gift  amounts  to 
$100,000  to  be  eligible  as  a  member  of  the  board. 

No  sectarian  or  autireligious  belief  to  be  inculcated  in  the  institntion. 

Free  scholarship,  under  proper  restriction,  to  be  in  time  accorded  to  applicant 
from  the  several  Congressional  districts,  to  alumni  of  existing  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, and  to  each  of  the  Pan-American  Republics. 

All  members  of  the  university  to  have  access  without  charge  to  all  libraries, 
museums,  lectures,  and  other  sources  of  information  controlled  by  the  Government. 
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No  person  otherwise  eli<;il>le  for  ;uliniHsioii  to  be  oxcIiicUmI  on  iU'Coiiiit  of  m^x,  rai/e, 
color,  citizeii->hip,  or  religious  liflii'f. 

As  a  mpaus  of  carry iii;^  this  plan  into  ettVct,  the  Huni  of  $500,000  to  be  appropriated 
for  grounds  and  buildings,  and  the  further  sum  of  $1,000,000  annually  for  the  periiMl 
of  teu  3'eaTS  for  the  permanent  endowment  of  the  institution ;  the  same  to  lie  invested 
in  bonds  of  the  United  States,  bearing  4  per  cent  interest,  payable  quarterly. 

CI-  The  action  of  tbe  Senate  of  the  United  States  on  De<rember  17, 
1890,  upon  motion  of  Senator  Gullom,  in  continuing  tbe  Select  Com- 
mittee to  Establish  the  University  of  the  United  Stat#»s  during  the 
Fifty-second  Congress: 

Mr.  Callom  submitted  the  following  resolution;  which  was  considered  by  unani- 
nions  consent  and  agreed  to : 

Resolved,  That  the  following  constitute  the  Select  Committees  of  tbe  Senate  of  the 
I'uited  States,  for  the  Fifty-second  Congress :     •     •     • 

To  establish  the  University  of  the  United  States  * 

[By  virtue  of  this  action  the  university  committee  consists  at  present 
of  the  following  Senators^  Rediield  Proctor,  of  Vermont,  chairman; 
John  Sherman,  of  Ohio;  Joseph  N.Dolph,  of  Oregon;  William  D.  Wash- 
burn, of  Minnesota;  Watson  0.  Squire,  of  Washington;  Matthew  C. 
Butler,  of  South  Carolina;  Kandnll  L.  Gibson,  of  Louisiana;  John  S. 
Barbour,  of  Virginia;*  James  H.  Kyle,  of  South  Dakota.] 

CIl.  The  unanimous  action  of  the  Senate  on  March  2, 1891,  in  fur- 
ther continuing  the  aforesaid  Select  Committee  to  Establish  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  United  States,  as  apx>ears  by  the  following  record : 

Mr.  Edmunds.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  move  that  the  select  committee  ap- 
pointed to  consider  Senate  bill  3822,  of  the  first  session  of  this  CougroMS,  to  establish 
a  university  of  the  United  States,  may  be  continued  until  the  end  of  the  next  session. 
I  wish  to  say,  in  asking  this  unanimous  consent,  that,  owing  to  the  stress  of  revenue 
matters  in  the  last  season  and  other  matters  in  this,  I  have  not  been  able,  as  the  chair- 
man of  that  committee,  to  find  myself  justified  in  even  calling  the  committee  to- 
gether, important  as  this  measure  is.  The  committee  has  not  had  clerk,  or  messen- 
ger^ or  stenographer,  and  does  not  propose  to  have.  Therefore,  the  request  I  make 
will  not  involve  any  expense  to  the  United  States ;  but  I  hope  that  the  members  of 
the  committee  may  be  able  before  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  Congress  to  report 
one  way  or  the  other  upon  this  subject  of  national  importance. 

The  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Piatt  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from  Vermont  asks 
unanimous  consent  that  the  select  committee  consider  the  bill  (S.  3822)  to  establish 
tbe  university'  of  the  United  States,  be  authorized  to  continue  its  sessions  during 
the  recess  of  the  Congress,  and  during  the  next  session.  Is  there  objection?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered.  ^ 

GUI.  The  paper  entitled  '*  A  National  University,  its  Character  and 
Purpose,''  re^d  August  20, 1891,  by  Lester  F.  Ward,  betbre  Section  I  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  its  an- 
nual meeting  in  Washington,  D.  0/ 

>  Cong.  Record,  52d  Cong.,  1st.  sess.,  p.  85. 
2  Deceased. 

'Annals,  51  st  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  p.  3656. 
*  Science,  Vol.  xvui,  p.  28. 
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For  the  same  jjeneral  reason  which  justifies  incidental  allnsion  in  this 
record  to  the  Albany  and  Catholic  enterprises  of  1852  and  ltS86-HJ), 
mention  may  bo  made  in  this  pla<*e  of  the  more  recent  university  effortii 
of  the  Methodist  Episcx)pal  Church.  Moved,  as  it  would  seem,  by  con- 
siderations pertiiining  to  the  educational  needs  ot  the  country,  the 
accumulation  of  facilities  at  Washington,  and  the  special  interests  of 
that  particular  relifi^ious  denomination,  the  Methodists  of  the  country, 
under  lead  of  Bishop  John  F.  Hui'st,  in  1891  iiiaugiu*ated  a  movement 
like  that  of  the  Catholic  Church  above  referred  to,  and  have  since  been 
actively  engjaged  in  forwai'ding  the  enterprise  of  establishing  a  great 
Methodist  university  at  the  National  Capital. 

The  incorporation  was  effected  on  May  28, 1891.  Omitting  the  nanien 
of  trustees,  the  charter  of  the  proposed  institution  reads  as  follows: 

Enow  all  men  hy  these  presents,  That  the  anderaigned,  citizens  of  tht^  l.''nit«d  States 
desiring  to  associate  ourselves  and  to  become  incorporated  in  order  to  e^tabUsh  and 
maintain  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  £]>iscopal 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  an  institntion  for  the  x)roniotion  of  educa- 
tion and  investigation  in  science,  literature,  and  art,  do  hereby  certify  a8  follows: 

Firnt,  The  name  of  said  institution  is  "The  American  University." 

Second  f  The  number  of  the  trustees  thereof  is  twenty;  [their  naine>«] ;  the  sai*!  tnis- 
tees  may  enlarge  their  number  to  fifty  and  fill  all  vacancies  therein ;  at  all  times  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  Tru8t4»4*s  and  also  the  Chancellor  of  the  said  university  sliall 
be  members  of  the  aforesaid  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  all  trustees  eleinwl 
after  the  1st  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1891,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  General  Con- 
ference of  said  Church  for  its  approval. 

Third,  All  branches  of  science,  literature,  and  art  (and  more  especially  the  highent 
departments  in  each)  are  to  be  taught  in  said  university. 

Fourth f  The  number  and  designation  of  the  professorahips  to  be  established  in 
said  university  is  to  be  sufficient  to  successfully  equip,  direct,  and  develop  each 
department  of  instruction  therein. 

The  trustees  of  this  university  have  secured  a  handsome  and  com- 
manding site,  in  a  desirable  suburban  district,  at  ^n  exi)ense  of  $100,(100, 
generously  furnished  by  citizens  of  Washington,  have  started  a  monthly 
publication  for  the  advocacy  of  the  enterprise  in  the  country,  and  are 
actively  engaged  in  raising  contributions  to  the  proposed  endowment  of 
$10,(K)0,()00,  with  the  declared  purpose,  however,  not  to  begin  opera- 
tions until  the  sum  of  $5,000,000  shall  have  been  secured. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  enterprise  was  formally  indorsed  by  the 
General  Conference  at  its  last  session,  on  which  occasion  many  speeches 
were  made  in  its  support.  By  way  of  illustrating  the  spirit  of  the 
movement  brief  extracts  are  made  from  a  number  of  the  addresses  on 
that  occasion.' 

From  the  address  of  Bishop  Newman: 

Great  thoughts  never  die.  The  American  University  had  its  genesis  in  George  Wasli- 
ington.  His  great  compatriot,  Hamilton,  scholar,  statesman,  and  orator,  young  and 
brilliant,  drafted  a  comprehensive  plan  of  national  education,  with  its  controlling 

»The  American  University  and  the  General  Conference,  May,  1892. 
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tii8titiition  in  the  city  of  Waahiiifcton ;  at  once  the  source  of  authority  and  the  power 
of  direction  for  all  institutions  of  learning,  from  the  primary  tlcpartuient  to  a 
well-equipped  university  for  original  investigation  and  for  professional  study. 
Both  Washington  and  Hamilton  conceived  the  idea  that  the  highest  intelUgeuro 
is  indispensable  to  the  welfare  and  perpetuity  of  the  Republic;  and  believing  in 
f.bis,they  sought  to  lay  plans  for  the  consummation  of  such  a  desirable  end^  auoud 
to  be  sanctified  by  virtue  born  of  Chistianity.  But  the  propositi<m  excited  conten- 
tion. The  cry  of  centralization  vexed  the  very  skies  of  the  Republic,  and  the  jeal- 
ousy incident  to  the  rule  of  State  rights  compelled  Washington  and  Hamilton  to 
delay  the  consummation  of  their  wise  and  beneficent  purpose.     •     •    • 

In  view  of  these  sad  effects  there  are  three  things  we  should  demand :  First,  a 
national  system  of  education  under  the  General  Government,  with  its  head  a  Cabinet 
officer;  second,  a  system  of  compulsory  education  in  every  State  and  Territory; 
and,  third,  no  appropriation  by  the  nation,  or  by  any  State,  or  municipality  for 
any  sectarian  institution  in  any  part  of  the  land. 

As  I  said,  great  thoughts  never  die.  So  it  is  true  in  regard  to  this.  A  hundred 
ycjirs  have  passed,  but  during  that  century  the  thought  of  an  American  university 
has  been  conspicuous  in  the  teachings  of  the  great  jurists  and  statesmen  of  the  past 
and  hits  been  the  dominant  thought  of  those  master  minds,  Jay  and  Kent  and 
Marshal],  and  in  our  days  of  the  scholarly  Sumner  and  that  great  jurist  of  Ver- 

uiont,  Edmunds. 

•  •  *  •  «  •  « 

Providence  ordains  the  times  and  seasons  according  to  an  infinite  wisdom,  and 
raisei^  up  men  to  accomplish  the  exalt-ed  purposes  of  Jehovah.  Educated  carefully 
at  home  and  abroad,  gifted  with  an  imagination  that  frescos  the  future  with  the 
actualities  of  the  present,  endowecl  with  the  rare  power  of  organization  to  prepare 
great  plans  for  the  oncoming  generations,  it  comes  to  ns  more  and  more  that  in  the 
roll  uf  the  centuries,  in  the  ordering  of  time,  God  Almighty,  the  God  of  our  fathers, 
iuiti  selected  Bishop  Hurst  to  lay  the  foundatiou  of  the  American  University  for 
American  Methodism. 

From  the  address  of  Rev.  Dr.  Payne : 

The  time  has  come  for  a  fuller  recognition  of  the  .fact  that  the  character  of  the 
work  now  to  be  done  by  the  Church  demands  the  highest  qualities  in  the  workmen  em- 
ployed. Methodism  proposes  to  do  her  full  share  in  taking  this  world  for  Christ 
in  the  shortest  possible  time;  and  her  full  share  is  a  large  share.  To  meet  her  re- 
sponsibilities and  fulfill  her  mission  she  must  have  the  best  officera  and  best  com- 
manded army  in  Christendom.     »     *     • 

And  to  secure  the  best  ed neat ional  institutions  makes  necessary  the  best  educa- 
tional system,  the  wisest  connectioual  care  and  supervision,  and  a  loyal,  united, 
eutlinsiastic  nillying  of  this  vast  Methodistic  host  to  the  support  <if  its  own  educa- 
tional institutions  and  work.     *     *     *. 

Methodism  is  building  for  a  vast  future  and  for  uncounted  millions.  Lot  us 
build  this  glorioiis  temple  of  Metliodism  with  its  marble  front  toward  the  future; 
build  for  the  coming  generations,  build  for  all  the  years  of  time  and  eternity. 

Prom  the  address  of  Bishop  Fowler : 

In  this  war  of  the  giants  our  champions  must  not  be  w^anting.  This  American 
University,  located  at  the  heart  of  the  nation,  not  far  from  the  most  distant  home, 
with  vast  accumulations  of  appliances,  and  to  offer  the  utmost  possible  advantages, 
can  not  wait  long  for  any  good  thing.  We  can  not  afford  to  miss  our  opportunity. 
God  never  forgives  a  blunder.  History  moves  forward,  and  destiny  approaches  by 
(he  most  certain  and  discernible  laws.  Spain  can  not  consign  scores  of  thousands  of 
her  most  industrious,  most  intelligent  subjects  to  the  torture  of  the  Inquisition  wlth- 
ont  suffering  severe  loss  in  her  wealth.  It  is  not  the  most  profitable  use  to  make  of 
able  and  skilled  citizens.  No  wonder  Spain  was  transferred  from  the  banker  to  the 
pauper  of  the  race.     •    •    • 
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TliesA  blunders  are  never  forgiven.  If  we  fail  to  see  our  <ljiy  of  opportunit.v,  V6 
shall  drop  into  the  rear^  and  cease  to  do  our  part  for  the  evangelization  of  tlm  lanil 
and  this  world,  apd  that  sad  voice  from  the  broken-hearted  watcher  of  Olivet  will 
coine  t-o  us:  ^'O  Methodism,  Methodism;  if  thou  hailst  known,  even  thou,  atlea&t 
in  this  thy  day,  the  things  which  belong  to  thy  peace!*' 

From  the  address  of  Rev.  Dr.  McCabe: 

If  the  past  is  prophetic  of  the  future,  this  American  University  will  have  much 
to  do  with  the  cause  of  missions.  The  name  of  a  university  professor  is  a  household 
word  in  Methodism,  because  it  is  connected  with  that  all-conqueriag  theology  which 
is  believeable  and  preachable,  and  which  is  destined  to  take  the  world—James 
Arminius,  of  the  University  of  Ley  den.     *     *    • 

Now  it  is  our  purpose  to  establish  in  Washington  a  training  school  for  missionrie^ 
where  they  will  have  every  facility  to  learn  languages  and  customs  and  mauuers  of 
the  countries  to  which  we  propose  to  send  them.    •     >     • 

Another  feature  of  our  work  will  be  to  bring  to  our  country  the  highest  minds  of 
the  Orient  and  educate  them,  and  send  them  back  to  their  homes  saturated  with 
the  love  of  liberty  and  the  love  of  God  and  of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ. 

From  the  address  of  Rev.  Dr.  Bashford: 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  college  in  a  large  city,  the  diversion  of  young  and  im- 
mature minds  through  the  entertainments  of  city  life,  the  prevalence  of  the  commer- 
cial spirit,  and,  above  all,  the  difficulty  of  bringing  spiritual  forces  to  bear  iii  the 
most  cifective  manner,  may  lead  the  Church  for  generations  to  maintain  her  coUegts 
in  more  retired  localities.  But  the  great  cities  are  absolutely  essential  to  nniveraitj 
work.  The  demand  for  concentration  and  study  amidst  the  whirl  of  buainess  aud 
entertainment  is  in  itself  a  discipline  for  professional  students.  The  great  hospitals 
and  courts  of  law,  the  leading  pulpits,  the  galleries  of  art,  and  the  great  libraries 
are  absolutely  essential  to  the  professional  student.  But  what  great  city  is  more  fa- 
vorable to  university  work  than  the  capital  of  the  nation?  The  University  of  Paris 
at  the  capital  of  France,  is  the  largest  university  in  the  world.  The  history  of  the 
University  of  Berlin  is  a  more  striLing  illustration  of  this  principle.  It  is  a  modern 
university,  organized  less  than  a  century  ago.  It  was  planted  in  a  nation  fall  of 
nn  i  versities.  And  yet  with  the  marveluus  ad  vantages  of  the  capital  of  that  great  em- 
pire Berlin  University  has  become  within  three-quarters  of  a  century  the  leading 
university  of  the  world. 

From  the  address  of  Bishop  Thoburu : 

Every  nation,  like  every  individual,  has  a  personal  mission,  a  personal  responsi- 
bility. God  gives  to  a  nation  as  to  an  individual  an  opportunity.  He  lays  upon 
every  nation  its  responsibility.  A  nation  will  be  held  responsible  for  what  is  given 
it,  as  an  individual  would  be.  The  position  of  America  is  unique.  There  has  never 
been  a  great  i)ower  in  human  history  that  occupied  such  a  position  as  we  occupy  in 
the  world  to-day ;  and  I  think  one  of  the  great  questions  which  the  American  peo- 
X>le  have  not  yet  f\illy  settled  is  that  of  the  mission  of  their  own  nation  in  the  world. 
I  fear  the  prevailing  opinion  is  that  we  have  been  put  in  this  westeni  world,  with 
superb  opportunities,  simply  that  we  might  become  the  greatest  people  on  the  globe. 
If  that  foolish  conceit  takes  possession  of  us,  as  a  people,  we  are  lost.  *  *  *  My 
own  conviction  has  long  been  that  the  mission  of  America  in  the  world  is  that  of  lN^- 
ing  the  missionary  nation  of  modern-  times — a  great  agent  in  the  hands  of  God  in 
bringing  all  the  nations  of  this  world  to  Christ.     »     *     * 

Education  maintains  a  prominent  place  in  mission  work,  and  I  believe  that  in  the 
fullness  of  time  this  university  idea  has  been  started. 

From  the  address  of  llev.  Dr.  Moore: 

But  the  university  period  has  only  dawned  in  America.  Its  harbingers  have  been 
many,  but  itself  is  not  older  than  the  opening  of  Johns  Hopkins.    It  must  certainly 
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he  gratifyin;^  to  M«»thoclUts  that  thus  early  the  plans  are  matured  and  the  enter- 
prise an8pici(>ii»ly  inaugurated  to  found  in  our  national  capital  a  Methodist  institn- 
tion,  which  shall  bo  an  university  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term,  the  scope  of 
whose  work  is  suggc^ited  by  the  fact  that  it  dof*s  not  projMtse  to  open  its  doors  nntil 
it  h;is  an  endowment  greater  than  that  gathered  by  all  the  institutions  of  onr  church 
in  a  hundred  years. 


CIV.  Thi»  action  of  the  ITuman  Freedom  Lcaf^ue  at  the  time  of  its 
organization  iu  Independence  Hall,  Piiiladelphia,  on  the  11th  of  OcUh 
ber,  1801,  by  resolution  iiichiding  among  its  duticjs  and  responsibilities 
that  of  promoting  the  establishment  of  a  national  university ;  said  reso- 
lution being  as  follows: 

(3)  To  take  up  the  work  outlined  by  George  Waj»hiugtou  in  his  will,  whereby  he 
loft  a  large  share  of  his  property  for  the  purpose  of  endowing  a  university  where 
the  youth  of  the  country  might  be  educated  iu  statecraft,  and  )>ush  the  same  to  a 
successful  conclusion.  Such  a  university  should  be  national,  and  yet  have  its  doors 
always  open  to  the  youth  of  every  land. 

CV.  The  reading  of  a  paper  entitled,  "The  National  Debt  of 
Honor,''  by  Dr.  George  Brown  Goode,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  general  committee  of  the  Pan-Republic  Congress,  held  in 
the  Academy  of  Music  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  13th  of  October,  1891 ; 
which  paper,  besides  presenting  the  main  facts  of  Washington's  eflforts  for 
a  national  university,  as  herein  mentioned,  strongly  urges  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  nation,  not  only  to  establish  and  liberally  endow  such  an 
institation,  but  to  make  good  the  full  amount  of  the  bequest  intended 
by  him  to  be  the  beginning  of  its  endowment,  and  concludes  with  an 
indorsement  of  the  national  committee's  plan  of  the  proposed  institu- 
tion, and  with  a  moving  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  great  enterprise: 

('Ongresfl  has,  however,  failed  to  extend  its  direct  patronage  to  any  educational  en- 
terprise of  the  highest  grade.  Unlike  most  of  the  governments  of  the  old  world,  it 
sapporta  no  facnlties  of  learned  men  whose  duty  it  is  to  discover  truth  and  give  it  to 
the  world.  It  has  not  yet  provided  a  national  university  so  excellent  that  it  is  not 
necessary,  in  the  language  of  Washington, ''  for  the  yonth  of  the  United  States  to  mi- 
grate to  foreign  countries  in  order  to  acquire  the  higher  branches  of  education.'' 
While  it  has  established  a  great  system  of  schools  under  the  patronage  of  the  several 
States,  it  has  faUed  to  provide  a  central  institution  which  shall  serve  as  a  model  for 
all  the  others,  train  teachers  for  their  faculties,  afford  their  scholars  post-graduate 
instrnction,  and  add  character  and  dignity,  intellectual  and  moral,  to  the  nation's 
capital.     •    •     • 

The  sam  of  $4,401,000  [amount  of  Washington's  bequest  with  compound  interest 
to  the  present  time],  if  appropriated  for  this  purpose  by  Congress,  and  placed  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  there  to  remain  paying  interest  at  6  per  cent,  would 
yield  over  $264,000  each  year,  a  sum  that  would  provide  for  many  professorships, 
lectureships  and  scholarships,  and  fellowships,  as  well  as  for  the  current  expenses 
of  several  seminaries  or  colleges.  Private  gifts  would  in  time  be  added  in  large 
amounts,  and  Congress  would  of  course  erect  snch  buildings  as  from  time  to  time 
were  found  necessary.     »     ♦     ♦ 

Among  the  various  plans  for  the  organization  and  government  of  a  national  uni- 
versity, that  proposed  by  Governor  John  W.  Hoyt.  of  Wyoming,  and  embodied  in  a 
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bill  unanimoasly  reported  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  187? 
is  by  far  the  best,  and,  in  its  practical  features,  seems  ail  that  could  be  desin-ij 
This  bill  received  the  approval  of  Charles  Sumner,  Joseph  Henry,  LoiiIh  A«^a»«lz 
Spencer  F.  Baird,  John  Eaton,  WilliJ^J2T^Harri8,  as  well  as  many  other  di8tin«cuislic^ 
citizens,  and  had  the  sanction  ofthe  National  Educational  Association. 

CVI.  The  adoption,  by  the  Pan-Republic  Con|?res8  General  Com 
mitteeof  Three  Hundred,  of  the  following  preamble  and  resolution  offereii 
by  John  W.  Hoyt,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  paper  read  by  Dr.  GotMle.  ol 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  on  the  13th  of  October,  1891,  a8  above  n? 
cited : 

Whereas,  this  general  committee,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  advauciug  the  cause 
of  peace  and  liberal  government  throughout  the  world  by  means  of  a  siicccHsion  of 
congresses  of  the  representatives  of  all  civilized  lands,  could  yet  further  contribute 
to  these  great  ends  by  encouraging  such  organizations  and  enterprises  as  look  to  ibr 
increase  of  knowledge  and  of  liberal  thought  among  men ;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  manifest  that  a  truly  national  university  established  at  the  seat  of 
government  of  the  United  States,  and  aiming,  first,  to  crown  the  present  incomplete 
system  of  American  education;  secondly,  to  promote  the  advancement  of  kuowle4lp> 
by  means  of  the  researches  and  investigations  of  its  members  as  well  as  by  its  inHn- 
ence  upon  the  science  and  learning  of  other  lands;  and,  finally,  to  encourage  a  largrr 
intellectual  intercourse  and  community  of  feeling  among  the  leading  minds  of  the 
world,  would  at  once  prove  conservative  of  our  own  free  institutions,  strengthen  the 
bonds  of  fraternity  among  all  peoples,  and  contribute  to  the  betterment  of  govern- 
mental institutions  everywhere;  and 

Whereas,  it  appears  from  the  records  of  history,  not  only  that  on  tliis  very  spot 
sacred  to  liberty  and  independence  the  importance  of  such  a  university  was  urged 
by  the  framers  of  the  American  Constitution,  but  that  several  of  the  Presidents,  in- 
cluding George  Washington,  John  Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Madison,  James 
Monroe,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  and  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  pressed  its 
early  establishment  as  a  patriotic  duty ;  that  President  Washington  even  remembered 
it  with  a  liberal  gift  in  his  dying  bequest ;  *  *  that  the  proposition  to  establish  it 
has  been  sanctioned  by  other  leading  statesmen  throughout  the  period  of  our  national 
history,  and,  finally,  that  such  proposition  has  been  thrice  unanimously  indorsed  by 
that  great  body  of  American  educators,  the  National  Educational  Association; 
therefore, 

Resolved f  That  in  order  to  aid  in  the  founding  of  such  an  institution,  the  chairman 
of  this  general  committee  is  hereby  requested  to  appoint  a  special  committee  consisting 
of  one  or  more  members  from  each  of  the  States  and  Territories,  whose  duty  it  shall 
to  be  adopt  and  carry  forward  such  measures  to  this  end  as  to  them  shall  seem  proper; 
reporting  to  this  committee  in  their  discretion,  or  as  required  from  time  to  time,  and 
in  particular  at  the  time  and  place  of  the  Pan-Republic  Congress  to  be  held  in  the 
year  1893. 

The  following  coiumittee  was  appointed: 

John  W.  Hoyt,  Laramie,  W>o.,  chairman;  Dr.  G.  Browne  Goode,  Smith- 
sonian Institution ;  ex-President  Andrew  D.  White,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  Dr.  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  Boston;  President  A.  S,  Andrews,  Southern  University, Greens- 
boro,  Ala.;  Rev.  Dr.  Geo.  D.  Boardman,  Philadelphia;  Dr.  Chas.  B.  Cadwal- 
lader,  Philadelphia;  President  Thomas  J.  Burrell,  University  of  Illinois;  Hon. 
J.  W.  Anderaon,  State  superintendent  j)ublic  instruction,  Sacramento,  Gal.; 
Hon.  Harvey  I..  Vories,  State  superintendent  public  instruction,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.;  President  John  R.  Winston,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Bin- 
Dr.  James  HaU,  State  geologist,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  ex-President  Horace  M.  Hale! 
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iriiivcrsity  of  Colorado;  Hon.  Edwin  F.  Palmer,  State  superiuteudeut  public 
iustmctlon,  Waterbury,  Vt. ;  ex-Senator  J.  W.  Patterson,  Concord,  N.  H. ;  Dr. 
James  Grant  Wilson,  New  York  City;  Hon.  Albert  J.  Russell,  State  superin- 
tendent pnblic  instruction,  Tallahassee,  Fin. ;  Hon.  Cortez  Salmon,  State  super- 
intendent pnblic  instruction,  Pierre,  S.  Dak. ;  President  Francis  K.  Niplier, 
Academy  of  Science,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Dr.  Charles  C.  Jones,  Augusta,  Ga. ;  Hon. 
J.  R.  Preston,  State  snperintendcnt  public  instruction,  Jackson,  Miss. ;  Dr.  M. 
Sch^e  de  Vere,  University  of  Virginia;  Hon.  William  Wirt  Henry,  Richmond, 
Va. ;  President  Newton  Bateman,  Knox  College,  Galesburg,  HI. ;  Hon.  J.  W. 
Dickinson,  secretary  State  board  of  education,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Hon.  Thomas 
B.  Stockwell,  State  commissioner  of  schools.  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Dr.  Frank  H. 
Kasson,  editor  of  Education,  Boston,  Mass.;  Dr.  H.  B.  Adams,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  President  T,  C.  Chamberlin,  State  University  of 
WlKConHiu,  Madison,  Wis. ;  Rt.  Rev.  Ethelbert  Talbot,  Protestant  Episcopal 
bishop  of  Wyoming  and  Idaho ;  Hon.  S.  M.  Finger,  State  superintendent  public 
instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C. ;  President  J.  C.  Gilchrist,  University  of  Northwest, 
Pierre,  8.  Dak. ;  Hon.  Gardner  G.  Hubbard,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Col.  W.  O. 
McDowell,  editor  of  Home  and  Country,  Newark,  N.  J. 

CVII.  The  address  of  John  W.  Hoyt  before  the  Philosophical  So- 
ciety, at  Washington,  in  October,  1891,  by  request  of  that  body. 

CVIII.  The  preparation  and  wide  circulation,  by  John  W.  Hoyt, 
of  a  leaflet  late  in  1891,  wherein  were  set  forth  the  claims  of  the  pro- 
posed !N^ational  University  5  the  same  being  an  outline  of  this  present 
paper,  to  wit: 

A  great  and  true  university  the  leading  want  of  American  education. 

The  offices  of  a  true  university. 

Reasons  why  the  Government  shonld  establish  such  a  university. 

Reasons  for  founding  such  a  university  at  Washington. 

Summary  of  the  notable  efforts  hitherto  made  in  this  behalf. 

Reasons  for  a  renewal  of  such  efforts  at  this  time. 

The  proposition  of  to-day. 

The  conditions  of  success. 

CIX.  The  interest  manifested  in  various  ways  and  at  different  times 
duringiihe  past  twenty  years  by  numerous  distinguished  citizens  in  all 
portions  of  the  country,  including,  besides  those  already  named : 

(1)  Such  leading  educators  as — 

President  Thomas  Hill,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  President  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  of 
Columbia  College,  New  York;  President  Alexander  W.  Winchell,  of  Syra- 
cuse University,  New  York;  President  Erastus  O.  Haven,  of  Michigan  Uni- 
versity; President  J.  L.  Piokard,  of  Iowa  State  University;  President  Paul 
A.  Chadbourne,  of  Wisconsin  State  University ;  Dr.  Henry  Barnard,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education ;  President  J.  M.  Gregory,  of  Illinois  State 
University;  President  J.  M.  Bowman,  of  Kentucky  University;  President  W. 
Gr.  Elliot,  of  Washington  University,  St.  Louts;  President  Newton  Bateman, 
of  Knox  College,  Illinois;  President  David  S.  Jordan,  of  Leland  Stanford,  Jr., 
University ;  President  George  T.  Winston,  University  of  Mississippi ;  Dr.  M. 
Scheie  de  Vere,  University  of  Virginia;  President  A.  S.  Andrews,  of  the  South- 
em  University,  Alabama;  President  Thomas  J.  Burrill,  University  of  Illinois; 
President  T.  C.  Chamberlin,  University  of  Wisconsin;  President  Horace  M. 
Hale,  University  of  Colorado;  President  James  B.  Angell,  University  of  Mich- 
igan; President;  Fr^ci^  Way  land,  of  Brown  University. 
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(2)  8ui)eriDtendents  of  public  instnictioii  in  nearly  all  the  States: 
the  unanimity  and  cordiality  of  their  support  resulting  from  a  convic- 
tion of  the  great  service  a  national  university  would  render  to  the 
whole  system  of  public  schools. 

(3)  Such  eminent  scholars,  scientists,  and  promoters  of  science  as*— 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Alonzo  Potter,  New  York ;  Dr.  Henry  P.  Tappan,  chaucellor 
of  the  Univeraity  of  Michigan ;  Prof.  Arnold  Henry  Guyot,  Princeton;  Dr.  Alex. 
Dallas  Bache,  early  superintendent  of  Coast  Survey ;  Prof.  Benjamin  Peirct, 
former  8ui)erintendent  of  Coast  Survey ;  Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird,  former  Socn*- 
tary  of  Smithsonian  Institution ;  Prof.  H.  V.Hayden,  United  States  Geologist; 
Prof.  John  W.  Powell,  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey ;  Prof.  Benja- 
min Apthorp  Gould,  astronomer;  Prof.  Ormsby  M.  MitcheU,  astronomer; 
Prof.  J.  Lawrence  Smith,  president  American  Association  Advancement  of 
Science;  Admiral  Sands,  former  Superintendent  of  National  Observatory; 
Lieut.  M.  F.Maury,  former  Superintendent  of  the  Naval  Observatory;  Dr.  S. 
P.  Langley,  present  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution ;  Dr.  Simon  New- 
comb,  Superintendent  of  the  Nautical  Almanac;  Prof.  James  C.  Watson,  as- 
tronomer, Michigan  and  Wisconsin  State  Universities;  Prof.  T.  C.  Mcndeuhftll. 
present  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Snrvey;  Dr.  James  Hall,  State  geolojjist. 
New  York;  Dr.  F.  Nipher,  president  Academy  of  Science,  St.  Louis;  Hon. 
Edwin  Willits,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture ;  Dr.  Mark  W.  Harrington. 
Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau;  Dr.  J.  S.  Billings,  Superintendent  UniM 
States  Medical  Museum;  Gen.  A.  W.  Greely,  Chief  of  the  United  Statf? 
Signal  Office;  Gardner  G.  Hubbard,  president  National  Geographical  S<»- 
ciety;  Dr.  Persifer  Frazer,  of  Philadelphia;  Rt.  Kcv.  William  Paret,  Bishop 
of  Maryland;  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  M.  Clark,  of  Providence;  President  William 
R.  Harper,  University  of  Chicago;  Prof.  Hinsdale,  of  Michigan  University; 
Dr.  J.  C.  Pumpelly,  of  New  York;  Dr.  Clark  Ridpath,  of  Indiana;  Prof  £. 
P.  Powell,  of  New  York;  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  of  Massachusetts;  Dr. 
Frank  W.  Kasson,  editor  of  Education;  Dr.  James  Grant  Wilson,  of  Neir 
York ;  Rt.  Rev.  Thos.  A.  Starkey,  Bishop  of  Newark. 

(4)  Such  distinguished  statesmen,  not  already  cited,  as — 

Ex-President  Grover  Cleveland,  Chief  Justice  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Gen.  W.  T. 
Sherman,  Senator  Justin  S.  Morrill,  Senator  Carl  Schurz,  Senator  Stanley 
Matthews,  Senator  James  R.  Doolittle,  Senator  Red  field  Proctor,  Senator  John 
Sherman,  Senator  Charles  F.  Manderson,  Senator  W.  F.  Vilas;  also,  many 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  such  as  Samuel  Shellabarger,  George 
F.  Hoar,  James  A.  Garfield,  and  William  A.  Wilson. 

ex.  The  steps  akeady  taken  toward  the  organization  of  a  National 
University  Association  of  the  United  States,  to  be  composed  of  many 
of  the  most  eminent  citizens  of  the  country,  and  to  have  for  its  sole 
object  the  furtherance  of  this  great  enterprise. 


In  view  of  this  record  of  more  than  a  hundred  years,  showing  h^^ 
deeply  the  subject  of  a  National  University  has  interested  a  great  num- 
ber of  citizens,  not  a  few  of  them  foremost  in  the  history  of  the  K^' 
public,  the  question  arises,  Why  all  this  effort  with  so  little  of  yisiW^ 
result  t 
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The  answer  is  not  difficult.  At  the  oiwjninpf  of  this  paper  certain 
positive  hindrances  were  XH)inted  out  and  commented  upon.  Although 
tfiese  "Gave  been  aTmost  entirely  overcome  in  the  natural  course  of 
events,  so  that  today  they  do  not  appear  an  important  factor,  yet  it  is 
true  that  throughont  the  greater  part  of  the  period  since  _t]ie  nim^e- 
(oent  was  begun  by  George  Washingt-cm  they  were  together  Huf!icient 
to  cause  much  embarrassment  and  long  dela^  jBut  tnertTis^aTso  to  be 
Jissigned  a  negative  reason  of  very  great  importiince,  namely,  the  la<'k 

of  8yHteniatlC_C01JiPfr^fa^^    ^"  thA  prt7rrnrt]inaV*'w>in'havA  bcCU  fricuds 

of  the  measure. 

Steps  in  this  direction  were  taken  in  the  palmy  days  of  Joseph  Henry, 
Alexander  Dallas  Bache,  Louis  Agassiz,  James  Apthorp  Gould,  James 
Hall,  Bishop  Potter  of  New  York,  Prof.  Benjamin  Peirce,  and  their  many 
(Hstingnished  associates,  as  we  have  seen,  but  were  not  persevered  in 
because  of  the  gathering  of  the  storm  which  shortly  after  burst  with 
so  much  fury  upon  the  country.  The  same  is  also  partly  true  of  the 
university  committee  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  whose 
labors  were  interrupted  for  a  time  by  the  circumstances  hereinbefore 
mentioned,  but  whose  active  work  has  been  at  length  resumed  with 
even  more  than  the  old  zeal  and  energy. 

It  is  certainly  true,  in  a  general  sense,  that  the  National  University 
cause  has  been  without  the  necessary  help  of  organized  agencies.  The 
great  amount  of  work  done  has  been  individual,  intermittent,  unrelated ; 
and  henc«  it  is  that  all  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  enterprise  may 
hail  with  satisfaction,  as  the  concluding  memorandum  of  this  summary, 
the  announcement  of  such  cooperation  of  forces  in  future  as  will  prove 
helpful  to  the  worthy  statesmen  destined  to  be  effective  leaders  of  the 
movement  in  Congress,  and  thus  assure  to  it  an  earlier  victory. 

S,  Mis,  222 8 
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V. 

REASONS  FOR  RENEWED  EFFORT  AT  THIS  TIME, 

The  chief  reasons  for  reviving  the  question  at  this  time  are  these: 

First.  The  general  education  bill^  so  long  before  Congress,  having  been 
disposed  of,  there  is  no  longer  any  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  friends 
of  the  national  university  proposition  to  remain  quiescent,  as  they  were 
willing  to  do  while  they  who  were  committed  to  that  measure  were  still 
hopeful  of  victory. 

Second.  The  failure  of  the  general  education  bill  should  but  consti- 
tute a  new  reason  for  the  passage  of  a  bill  to  establish  a  great  univer* 
sity.  Not  alone  because,  having  failed  to  pass  one  measure  in  the  in- 
terest of  education.  Congress  should  be  all  the  more  ready,  and  find  it 
the  more  easy,  to  favor  another  of  equal  or  greater  importance,  but  als^n 
because  the  chief  objection  to  that  measure  in  no  manner  applies  to  tliis 
one.  For,  if  it  be  true  that  the  people  in  the  several  States,  districts, 
and  neighborhoods  are  abundantly  able  to  provide  schools  of  the  lower 
grade  for  the  youth  of  the  land,  the  same  is  certainly  not  true  of  the 
people  in  their  local  and  individual  capacity  in  relation  to  a  central 
university  of  the  highest  type.  Ko  one  man,  no  one  community,  no  one 
State  is  equal  to  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution.  And  if  tbiU 
were  possible,  in  so  far  as  means  are  concerned,  still  it  is  manifest  that 
neither  community  nor  State,  nor  even  the  most  powerful  of  the  relig- 
ious organizatioUvS,  could  i)ossibly  establish  and  maintain  a  national 
university.  That  is  a  sole  prerogative  of  the  whole  people  in  their  leg- 
islative capacity.    On  Congress  alone  that  great  obligation  rest<s. 

Third.  The  present  condition  of  the  country,  now  fairly  recovered  fn>n) 
the  industrial  and  commercial  dei)ression  of  recent  years,  with  new 
buoyancy  of  spirit,  and  with  hopes  well  founded  on  census  returns  that 
astonish  the  world  and  establish  our  superiority  among  the  nations,  i* 
.exceedingly  favorable.  It  is  now  beyond  question  that  the  Governuieni 
fOf  the  United  States  could  henceforth  pay  at  least  a  million  a  yeari»> 
•interest  «on  a  registered  certificate  and  not  feel  the  draft  in  any  degree. 

Fourth.  It  is  jao  less  true  that  the  public  mind,  which  in  recent  yejin* 
ihae  been  alowjy  but  surely  coming  to  the  opinion  that  Presideat  HiH 
lOf  Harvard,  was  right  when  in  his  last  officdal  reporjb  he  said  ^^  a  tnie 
university  is  aleading  want  of  American  education,"  is  now  ready  to  nn 
dertake  the  supply  of  that  want. 

As  we  have  seen,  prominent  educators,  leading  scholars,  and  aeien 
tists,  distinguished  statesmen,  and  great  organizations  of  meji^  edvc^' 
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tiona],  scientific,  literary,  patriotic,  and  philantbropic,  have  strongly 
confirmed  the  truth  of  this  declaration;  while  powerful  organizations 
of  the  church,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  have  also  considered  the 
question,  resolved,  and  begun  to  act.  It  is  seen  that  the  rapid  growth 
and  present  enormous  value  of  university  facilities  at  Washington  are 
now  so  well  known  as  to  constitute  a  great  attraction  for  students, 
scholars,  and  scientists  the  world  over  when  brought  into  relations  with 
a  national  university. 

Fifth.  This  circumstance  of  a  movement  for  a  university  at  Wash- 
ington, by  two  i>owerful  church  organizations  is  highly  favorable  to 
the  early  establishment  of  a  national  university.  They  are  both  of 
them  effective  agitators  of  great  questions,  and  will  be  preeminently 
influential  with  the  masses,  who  alone  of  all  the  people  may  need  to  be 
convinced.  Both  because  of  their  philanthropic  aims  and  of  tlie  help- 
ful pioneer  work  they  will  of  ne<;essity  do,  we  may  bid  such  organized 
efforts  Godspeed.  There  is  room  enough  for  all.  Should  they  each 
succeed  in  founding  an  important  institution  they  will  simply  swell  the 
^rand  chorus  and  contribute  yet  more  to  make  of  the  national  capital 
the  intellectual  center  of  the  world. 

And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  seeing  that  the  nation  itself  is  to  fimnd  the 
American  university,  they  and  the  multitude  of  like  organizations 
sliould  each  see  fit  to  concentrate  their  efforts  ujion  great  schools  of 
theology  to  be  clustered  about  the  national  university  as  a  high  cen- 
tral source  of  general  instruction  and  of  inspiration  for  all,  then  this 
^and  unity  of  all  in  the  cause  of  pure  learning  and  of  progress  in 
science  and  the  arts  would  only  yet  more  enhance  the  dignity  of  the 
university  itself,  yet  further  promote  the  great  interests  of  American 
education,  and  contribute  yet  more  to  brighten  the  halo  which  already 
encircles  the  brow  of  the  Kepublic. 

Sisth.  The  present  is  also  a  favorable  time  from  a  political  point  of 
view,  since  with  the  present  constitution  of  the  national  legislature  the 
honor  of  founding  the  proposed  institution  niJiy  and  must  be  equally 
Khared  by  the  two  great  political  parties;  since,  moreover,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  of  late  there  have  been  important  accessions  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress  to  the  very  considerable  body  of  members 
known  to  have  been  favorable  to  this  enterprise  from  the  beginning  of 
its  agitation  in  recent  years. 

Seventh.  The  present  time  is  auspicious  for  the  reason  that  numbers 
of  men  of  vast  fortunes  and  of  honorable  ambitions  are  now  in  the 
spirit  of  making  large  contributions  to  education.  The  Hopkinses,  Van- 
derbilts,  Drexels,  Clarks,  Tulanes,  Rockefellers,  Stanfords,  Carnegies, 
andFayrweathers  have  only  set  examples  which  a  much  larger  number 
are  preparing  to  follow.  And  hence  it  is  again  urged  that  if  Congress 
should  now  establish  and  liberally  endow  the  national  university,  gifts 
of  many  millions  for  the  founding  of  fellowships,  professorships,  fiicul- 
tiea,  and  departments,  would  flow  into  its  treasury  as  contributions  to 
the  vast  aggregate  sum  that  will  thus  constitute  its  final  endowment. 
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Eighth.  Kow  is  the  appointed  time  for  historic  reasons.  Action  by 
the  present  Congress  would  enable  ns  to  make  the  beginnings  of  the 
national  university  a  part  of  the  great  Columbian  c-^elebration  in  1K9:^ 
and  its  proper  inauguration  a  most  fitting  centennial  comniemoratinii 
of  Washington's  last  earnest  appeal  in  its  behalf  to  the  people  and 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  1796.  It  was  with  the  help  of  scieiic*- 
that  Christopher  Columbus  found  these  wonderful  new  continents,  and 
hence  America  could  not  more  truly  honor  him  than  by  inaugurating;  oh 
the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  his  discovery  an  institution  of  learn- 
ing sublimely  dedicated  not  alone  to  the  diffiision  of  knowledge,  but 
also  to  the  discovery  of  unnumbered  continents  of  truth  in  the  coming; 
centuries.  The  Columbian  Exposition  will  of  itself  be  a  grand  but  a 
vanishing  monument.  Let  us  also,  in  commemoration  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  1492,  found  here'  an  institution  that  shall  lead  the  world  in  its 
grand  career  of  progress,  and  proudly  endure  through  all  future  time. 

And  what  of  Washington,  with  all  his  eloquent  pleadings  and  liis 
dying  bequest,  added  to  achievements  in  behalf  of  his  country  and  of 
universal  freedom  vhich  have  made  him  immortal  t  The  Centennial 
Exposition  of  1876  was  a  worthy  commemoration  of  those  heroic  be- 
ginnings which  led  to  American  independence  and  the  founding  of  a 
gre^t  nation,  but  it  was  for  the  honoring  of  all  alike  who  had  part  in  the 
grand  drama  of  the  Revolution.  Do  not  the  hearts  of  the  American  iteo- 
pie  prompt  to  some  centennial  recognition  of  the  supreme  services  and 
example  of  him  whom  the  world  delights  to  call  the  Father  of  His 
Country?  True,  on  that  beautiful  swell  of  ground  near  the  Potoma*: 
he  loved  stands  a  proud  shaft  of  marble  whose  whiteness  symbolizes 
his  purity  and  whose  towering  summit  suggests  that  stateliness  and 
that  loftiness  of  character  for  which  he  wa«  so  incomparable  that  lie 
has  seemed  to  be  unapproachable — a  shaft  that  plainly  shows  the  plaoe 
he  holds  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  and  which  also  honors  the  nuil- 
titudes  out  of  whose  contributions  it  was  erected. 

But  is  that  enough?  There  was  One  who  said,  ^'  If  a  man  ask  bread, 
will  ye  give  him  a  stone?"  And  yet  is  not  this  what  we  have  literally 
done?  Twelve  times  in  formal  utterance,  and  times  untold  in  j^miliar 
speech  and  silent  prayer,  he  who  had  rescued  his  country  from  the  grsu<p 
of  tyranny  and  laid  for  it  the  deep  foundations  on  which  this  great  Ke- 
public  was  reared  asked  for  a  university  that  should  supply  to  thispeo 
pie  the  bread  of  knowledge,  and  we  have  builded  for  him  a  monuDient 
of  stone!  Shall  we  not  at  last  redeem  ourselves  from  his  just  reproacli 
and  the  reproach  of  succeeding  generations  by  such  granting  of  his  re- 
quest as  shall  fittingly  atone  for  the  neglect  of  a  hundred  years? 

Finally,  there  is  a  reason  broader  aiul  more  far-reaching  than  all  of 
these,  one  in  which  a  genuine  patriotism  mingles  with  a  i)ure  philan 
thi'opy  In  equal  measure.  During  the  past  several  years  the  American 
people  have  celebrated  many  great  and  stirring  events  in  America" 
history. 
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It  is  well.  Such  celebrations  serve  at  once  to  keep  in  remembrance  th9 
leroic  deeds  of  a  noble  ancestry,  and  to  deepen  in  the  hearts  of  the 
>eople  their  love  of  country  and  their  appreciation  of  free  institutions; 
jut  they  will  have  failed  of  theii*  highest  use  after  all  if  they  do  not 
irouse  in  us  a  like  ze^  in  the  interest  of  country  and  human  kind.  We 
leed  not  wait  tor  occasions  precisely  theirs.  The  opportunity  is  ever 
iresent.  It  is  not  by  glorying  in  the  deeds  of  our  sires,  but  by  great 
uul  honorable  deeds  of  our  own  that  we  are  to  stand  approved.  We 
luist  continue  to  rear  upon  the  foundations  they  laid  such  superstruc- 
:ures  as  will  make  at  once  for  the  fiirther  prosperity  and  security  of 
)ur  country  and  for  the  peace  and  progress  of  the  world.  Having  fitly 
'debrated  the  past,  shall  we  not  now  face  about  and  begin  anew  the 
irreat  work  of  the  coming  century!  Was  it  not  in  this  spirit  that  were 
formed  the  many  patriotic  organizations  we  now  see  on  every  hand, 
with  their  efforts  not  alone  for  general  progress  but  also  for  the  perfect 
[rementing  of  all  sections  of  the  American  Union  and  for  peace  and 
concord  among  the  nations?  And  what  better  beginning  on  the  intel- 
lectual side  of  so  beneficent  and  glorious  a  mission  than  the  founding 
of  a  great  university,  comprehensive  not  only  of  all  present  knowledge, 
witli  competent  agencies  for  its  diffusion  among  men,  but  also  of  wisely 
ilii'ec-ted  efforts  for  the  discovery  of  new  truth  as  well  as  for  new  appli- 
cations of  knowledge  in  the  common  interest  of  mankind — an  institu- 
tion so  supreme,  toto  cceloj  so  consecrated  to  the  highest  good  of  human- 
itvv  and  so  truly  a  guiding  star  in  the  intellectual  firmament  as  to  be 
gladly  recognized  and  accepted  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world  T 


VI. 

THE  DEMAND  OF  THE  PRESENT. 

What  the  friends  of  education  now  ask  ia  this :  That  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  after  more  than  a  hundred  years  since  the  earnest 
appeals  and  final  bequest  of  Washington,  at  length  extend  the  needled 
''fostering  hand  "  to  that  great  enterprise  of  which  he  fondly  believed  he 
had  made  a  worthy  beginning;  that  Congress  now  begin  the  establish- 
ment of  a  true  national  university  in  harmony  with  the  general  principles 
already  set  forth  by  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  highest  authorities 
on  this  subject — 

A  university,  whose  board  of  regents,  representing  all  sections,  shall 
be  so  chosen  and  so  limited  when  chosen  as  not  only  to  insure  the  pn»- 
motion  of  its  general  interests,  but  also  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  partisan 
interference,  religious  or  iM)litical; 

Whose  provision  for  internal  management  shall  duly  protect  the  in- 
t>erests  of  learning  and  the  rights  of  all  members; 

Whose  conditions  of  admission  shall  relate  to  character  and  com- 
petency only; 

The  doors  of  whose  regular  courses  of  study,  looking  to  graduation, 
shall  be  open  to  such  only  as  have  already  received  the  bachelor's  degree 
from  recognized  institutions; 

Whose  studentsof  every  class  shall  be  permitted  to  utilize  the  vast  faeil 
ities  and  forces  in  the  many  Departments  of  the  Q-overnment  so  far  as 
this  can  be  accorded  without  detriment  to  the  public  service; 

Whosesystemof  scholarships  shall  supply  at  once  a  reward  of  merit 
and  a  stimulus  to  the  youth  of  the  country  in  every  grade  of  schools, 
shall  hold  the  schools  themselves  to  proper  standards,  and  insure  tbe 
highest  character  of  the  university  membership; 

Whose  fellowships  shall  be  open  to  all  the  nations  and  so  endowed 
as  to  fill  its  places  for  original  work  with  aspirants  of  superior  genius 
from  every  quarter  of  the  globe; 

Whose  professoriate,  like  that  of  the  German  universities,  shall  by 
its  system  of  gradations  and  promotions  supply  its  professorships  auil 
lectureships  with  the  best  talent  and  proficiency  the  world  can  aftbrd; 

Whose  graduates,  receiving  none  but  the  higher  degrees,  shall  be  to 
all  the  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  of  the  land  a  means  of  reeu* 
forcement  from  the  highest  possible  source; 

Whose  high  faculties  of  letters,  science,  and  philosophy  shall  be  the 
center  of  a  grand  constellation  of  ranking  schools  for  all  the  professious 
save  theology,  with  surrounding  of  such  independent  religious  institu 
tions  as  the  hundreds  of  denominations  may  choose  to  set  u|); 
lis 
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Wliose  beginnmgs  shall  be  with  such  means  as  befit  the  great  under- 
takiug,  and  whose  final  aggregation  of  endowments  by  Government, 
States,  organizations,  and  philanthropists,  shall  fully  comport  with  the 
demands  of  learning,  with  the  aspirations  of  a  great  people  of  surpass- 
^^S  genias  as  well  as  material  resources,  and  with  the  incalculable  in- 
t<erest  of  other  peoples  in  those  free  institutions  which,  being  ours  by 
inheritance,  it  is  our  solemn  duty  to  perfect  and  illustrate  for  the  best 
g<K)d  of  universal  man. 

According  to  the  plan  of  endowment  once  proi)osed — ^that  of  issuing 
a  registered  certificate  unassignable  and  beariDg  interest  at  a  fixed 
rate  in  x>erpetuity — there  need  be  no  considerable  draft  upon  the  pres- 
ent money  resources  of  the  Government.  It  is  now  paying  out  more 
than  three  millions  for  the  support  and  development  of  its  invaluable 
scientific  bureaus,  libraries,  and  museums.  Let  it  now  add  a  million 
more  to  this  sum  for  the  support  of  an  institution  equal  to  the  task 
of  further,  and  as  completely  as  x>ossible,  utilizing  the  vast  collections 
and  forces  already  here,  and  it  will  render  an  incalcuable  service  to  the 
cause  of  learning,  the  country,  and  the  world. 

As  it  was  the  university  of  Paris  that  brought  new  prosperity  and 
distinction  to  France,  and  the  university  of  Berlin  that  helped  im- 
mensely to  build  up  the  little  Kingdom  of  Prussia  into  the  majestic 
Kmpire  of  Germany,  thus  creating  two  intellectual  centers  whose 
a<;hievements  are  the  envy  of  the  world,  so  will  theNationalUniversity 
of  America,  if  thus  established  and  endowed,  powerfully  contribute  to 
place  the  United  States  in  the  forefront  of  the  nations. 


VII. 

THE  CONDITIONS  OF  SUCCESS. 

First,  they  who  are  in  power  must  give  the  matter  its  foil  mcasuw 
of  consideration.  Absorbed  in  other  matters,  pressed  by  measures  of 
finance,  commerce,  lands,  industiial  development,  and  much  else,  even 
the  most  intelligent  and  large-minded  of  men  are  in  danger  of  over 
looking  a  measure,  however  important,  comprehensive,  and  far-rea<*li 
ing,  that  is  neither  vital  to  party  success  nor  boldly  insists  on  l^eing 
heard. 

Secondly,  while  it  may  be  assumed  that  such  of  our  statesmen  a^ 
already  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  enterprise,  seeing  clearly  how 
it  would  promote  the  national  welfare  and  advance  the  cause  of  learn- 
ing in  the  world,  are  equfil  to  the  responsibility  of  taking  it  up  and 
carrying  it  forward  to  a  successfol  issue  on  the  high  ground  of  dutv 
alone,  it  is  but  right  as  well  as  desirable  that  they  be  duly  reenforceii 
by  the  enlightened  sentiment  of  the  country.  And  they  certainly  will  be. 
Educators  at  the  head  of  our  schools,  academies,  colleges,  and  imi 
versities,  with  the  multitude  of  their  friends,  none  of  whom  can  fail  to 
see  the  incalculable  value  of  a  crowning  institution  like  the  one  pnv 
posed,  will  naturally  join  hands  for  its  early  realization  when  they  dis- 
cover an  earnest  purpose  in  Congress. 

Last,  but  not  least,  the  press  of  the  United  States,  so  liberal  and  ever 
on  the  alert  for  new  measures  of  progress,  can  be  safely  counted  ob  to 
more  fully  interest  the  general  public  in  a  proposition  so  often  urged 
by  the  Father  of  his  Country,  so  repeatedly  indorsed  by  other  of  oar 
statesmen  in  all  periods  of  the  national  history,  and  so  clearly  a  condi- 
tion of  the  highest  dignity  and  welfare  of  the  Republic. 

Such  opposition  as  may  manifest  itself  in  any  form  will  disappear  od 
a  nearer,  more  scrutinizing,  and  broader  view. 

The  old  and  once  popular  4)bjeetion  to  government  institutions  on  the 
ground  of  **  political"  interference,  has  long  ceased  to  be  valid  as  against 
Congressionally-endowed  State  institutions,  many  of  which  are  now 
among  the  most  important  in  the  land,  and  is  sufficiently  met  by  the 
adoption  of  such  provisions  as  are  embodied  in  charters  wisely  drawn  in 
the  sole  interest  of  learning — charters  under  which  there  is  seldom  occa 
sion  for  submitting  to  the  legislature  such  questions  as  could  be  made 
to  assume  a  partisan  form,  which  leave  the  internal  affairs  of  such  an 
institution  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  its  professional  members, 
themselves  governed  by  university  laws  which  give  both  secuiity  and 
efficiency  to  the  entire  service. 
120 
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Xo  institutions  in  the  laud  are  better  managed  or  have  larger  immn- 
uity  from  partisau  interfereuce  than  our  State  uuiversities^  and  none 
are  more  prosperous.  Indeed  one  of  these,  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, is  in  point  of  numbers  the  strongest  institution  in  America,  hav- 
ing in  all  it^  numerous  departments  nearly  three  thousand  students. 
And  not  only  in  point  of  numbers  does  it  hold  high  grcmnd.  For 
the  character  of  its  many  departments,  the  number  and  ability  of  its 
professors,  its  stiindard  of  scholarship^and  skill  of  general  management, 
it  stands  in  the  front  I'ank.  Peace  reigns  within  its  borders,  the  whole 
people  regard  it  with  pride,  and  the  legislature  accords  to  it  a  cheerful 
and  generous  support.  In  one  respect,  that  of  exerting  a  guiding  and 
elevating  influence  upon  all  the  lower  schools  of  the  State,  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  proposed  for  the  national  university,  it  ha«  long  been 
foremost;  affording  a  most  useful  example  to  all  other  State  universi- 
ties.   


The  extraordinary  career  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  always  free 
from  even  the  slightest  taint  of  "  politics,"  and  already  become  the  most 
im]>ortant  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  affords  yet  another  total 
refutation  of  this  ancient  theory  that  no  interest,  of  however  exalted  a  I 
nature,  may  come  to  be  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  political  ambition.  J 

In  fact,  with  the  growing  respect  for  science  and  learning,  and  the 
consequenjfspirit  ot'  an'^onorable  rivalry  among  the  higher  institutions 
of  the  country,  especially  those  of  them  annually  reporting  to  the  (tov- 
ernment,  there  has  come  an  almost  total  emancipation  from  the  once 
j)otent  influence  of  political  partisanship.  The  supreme  interest  in- 
\^ved  has  so  far  determined  both  legislative  and  executive  action  in 
the  several  States  that  scrupulous  care  is  coming  to  be  taken  every- 
where to  balance  the  control  of  all  such  public  institutions  so  evenly 
as  to  leave  no  room  for  the  jealous  scheming  of  parties. 

Time  has  also  settled  another  question.    Tb<^r  0^^^  flrgnnipi^tf  ^fL?!?!*?^!^ 
national  university,  based  on  the  centralization  theory^  has  long  per-., 
ished  from'the^  earth.  '  It  was  eftrly "shown  to  be  unphilosophical,  and 
time  has  added  countless  illustrations  of  its  falsity.    The^rror  was  in 

ina.lfii[ig  nft  r^/lipgl   di«^"^^^^Ti    hAtvvp<>n    a    oftntrft^zfttion  oT  poTytJi^ 

power,  which  always  demands  vigilance  lest  it  advance  to  the  point  of 
endangering  thiTliBerties  of  the  people,  and  centralisation  of  educa- 
tional opportunities,  which  IS  not  only  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
highest  results  in  £Ee  interest  of  learnfng,  but  is  itself  the  best  safe- 
giiard  agaTnstlEe'encroachinenTs'of  politicar ambition  by  fiirnishing  to 
thousands  of  local  centers  trained  thinkers  who  are  also,  in  jhe  very 
process  of  trainin^^  imbued  with  the  spirit  »f  1i>^A^^y  aTif|  iiwlAjtATiHATinA 
Every  intelligent  citizen  now  knows  that,  while  political  centralization  ^ 
is  like  a  congestion,  fatal  if  carried  to  a  certain  limit,  educational  cen-  f 
tralization  is,  on  the  other  hand,  like  the  concentration  of  the  vital,' 
fluid  in  the  heart — a  prerequisite  to  that  diffusion  of  knowledge  which 
insures  health  and  security  to  every  part  of  the  body  politic. 
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Opposition  based  on  local  ambitions  will  also  disappear  when  a  jnst 
view  is  taken  of  the  relation  that  is  normally  sustained  by  a  central 
and  national  postgraduate  university  to  all  other  institutions^  when  it 
is  once  seen  how  potential  for  the  good  of  all  would  be  that  central  co- 
ordinating and  uplifting  force  to  which  allusion  has  been  made;  how 
powerfully  the  national  university  would  inspire  every  faculty  of  id 
struction  and  every  ambitious  institution  of  learning  in  the  land;  how, 
with  open  doors  for  those  worthy  to  enter  them,  it  would  in  turn  prove 
a  great  training  school  for  such  as  might  desire  chairs  in  the  nearly  five 
hundred  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country;  how  by  its  exalted 
service  and  by  the  supreme  dignity  through  it  and  for  its  sake  accorded 
to  science  and  learning  it  would  reflect  new  honor  upon  all  institutions 
of  learning  wheresoever  found. 

It  is  a  source  of  high  gratification  that  this  view  is  already  shared 
by  the  great  body  of  educators  in  the  United  States,  as  must  have  ap- 
peared from  the  foregoing  summary,  and  especially  gratifying  that 
almost  without  exception  the  presidents  of  great  and  growing  uni 
versities,  North,  S(mth,  East,  and  West,  have  warmly  declared  their 
sympathy  with  the  national  university  movement. 

There  has  not  been  named  in  all  the  past,  nor  can  there  be  named  in 
any  friture,  one  argument  agninst  the  national  university  proposition 
of  George  Washington  that  will  beai*  the  scrutiny  of  philosophy  or  the 
test  of  history. 


VIIL 

CONCLUSION. 

This  present  labor  may  now  be  concladed.    It  has  been  shown — 

That  the  offices  of  a  true  university,  although  of  the  most  imi)ortant 
character,  are  not  all  of  them  now  duly  fulfilled  in  this  country; 

That  these  offices  could  be  best  fulfilled  by  a  great  national  univer- 
sity, and  that  such  university  would  be  most  conveniently,  suitably,  and 
advantageously  established  and  maintained  at  the  seat  of  the  National 
Government;  where  the  chief  elements  of  a  university  exist  already, 
needing  but  their  organization,  suitable  halls  for  instructional  pur- 
ix»ses,  and  means  for  the  support  of  a  large  and  sux>erior  working  force; 

That  certain  functions,  vital  in  their  character,  that  would  be  per- 
foruied  by  a  national  institution,  to  wit,  the  completement  of  an  Ameri- 
can system  of  public  education,  the  co()rdination  and  highest  develop- 
ment of  the  schools  of  the  States,  and  the  most  effectual  cultivation  of 
tlie  patriotic  sentiment  in  the  minds  of  those  certain  to  be  potential  in 
the  direction  of  our  national  affairs,  can  be  performed  by  none  other  than 
a  truly  National  University; 

That  this  conception,  originating  in  the  mind  of  General  Washington 
during  the  stormy  days  of  the  devolution,  and  cherished  by  him  through 
hfe  with  a  fondness  and  constancy  only  matched  by  his  love  of  country, 
has  also  engaged  the  thoughts  of  many  other  statesmen,  as  well  of 
leading  citizens  in  every  walk  of  life;  that  Congressional  committees 
have  favorably  considered  it,  and  that  national  organizations  founded 
in  the  interest  of  learning  and  of  human  progress  have  made  earnest 
appeals  for  its  realization ; 

That  the  need  of  a  central  American  university,  thus  recognized  and 
thus  urged,  not  only  remains,  notwithstanding  the  development  of  ex- 
isting institutions,  but  for  imi>ortant  national  reasons  increases  with 
the  years; 

That  such  institution  could  be  established  and  endowed  without 
heavy  drafts  upon  the  National  Treasury;  and 

That  this  present  is  in  all  respects  a  favorable  time  for  the  final  ful- 
fillment of  a  solemn  duty  so  long  delayed. 

It  can  not  be  doubted  that  a  nation  of  such  vast  resources  in  every 
realm,  of  such  superior  intelligence,  and  of  such  aspirations  and  aims, 
has  already  come  to  realize  what  is  due  in  this  high  regard;  due  to  its 
own  members  craving  the  opportunities  such  a  university  would  offer, 
due  to  the  sacred  cause  of  learning,  due  to  the  honor  and  welfare  of  a 
Kepablic  rightfiilly  ambitious  to  lead  all  the  nations  in  the  grand  mai^ch 
of  civilization. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE. 


The  Committee  to  Establish  the  University  of  the  United  States, 
to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (8. 1202)  to  establish  the  University  of 
the  United  States,  have  had  the  same  under  carefdl  consideration  for 
several  sessions,  and  have  heard  advocates  both  for  and  against  the 
measure. 

To  those  giving  a  thought  to  the  unparalleled  progress  of  nations  in 
this  close  of  the  nineteenth  centnry  there  would  seem  to  be  no  question 
as  to  the  need  of  such  an  institution  in  the  United  States  as  is  contem- 
plated in  this  bill.  The  spirit  of  the  age  calls  for  deeper  penetration 
into  the  sciences  and  arts,  and  demands  better  equipped  men.  Why 
should  not  the  United  States,  the  cradle  of  liberty  and  the  leader  of 
enlightened  Christendom,  contribute  her  share  to  the  advancement 
of  mankind?  Why  should  we  borrow  modem  educational  methods 
from  Europe,  and  patronize  foreign  institutionst  Why  should  we  not 
bnild  here  an  institution  which  would  stir  the  pride  and  patriotism  of 
American  students,  and  furnish  focilities  unequaled  in  the  world  for 
the  extension  of  knowledge! 

The  more  we  know  of  Washington  the  broader  appears  to  have  been 
his  conception  of  a  great  nation  and  great  institutions.  Besides  giving 
as  a  wise  Constitution  and  laws,  he  planned  a  beautiful  city,  with  wide 
streets  and  avenues,  with  parks  and  boulevards,  rivaling  the  finest 
cities  of  Buroi>e.  He  saw  here  the  seat  of  government  of  a  mighty 
nation,  equipped  with  jMlitical  and  scientific  departments  and  to  util- 
ize these  in  the  promotion  of  advanced  learning  he  conceived  the  pro- 
posed national  university.  He  talked  and  wrote  about  it  for  years, 
and  at  his  death  bequeathed  $25,000  as  a  first  endowment,  placing  the 
institntion  in  efiiect  under  the  fostering  care  of  Congress.  Opponents 
have  sought  to  belittle  Washington's  idea  of  a  university,  contending 
that  he  thought  of  nothing  but  an  institntion  for  political  science,  or  at 
most  but  an  ordinary  undergraduate  college.  His  thoughts  were  higher 
than  this.  His  published  words  are  clear  and  unmistakable.  Harvard 
College,  founded  almost  a  hundred  years  before  he  was  bom,  Yale 
College,  founded  early  in  the  century,  and  other  colleges,  South  and 
Korth,  were  doing  splendid  work  when  this  university  was  proposed. 

Washington  spoke  of  them  as  seminaries  of  learning,  and  to  this  end 
endowed  the  University  of  Virginia.  But  in  discussing  the  question 
of  a  national  university  he  stated  in  the  address  to  Congress,  1790,  in 
a  letter  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  1791,  and  in 
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his  letters  to  Thomas  Jeffersoiiy  Governor  Brooke,  and  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton, that  his  proposed  university  should  be  for  the  higher  branches 
ot  learning,  that  ^'the  youth  of  all  parts  of  the  United  States  might 
receive  the  polish  of  erudition  in  the  arts,  sciences,  and  belles-lettres,^ 
and  should  be  open  for  those  who  had  already  passed  beyond  the  semi- 
nary training.  His  fellow-statesmen,  who  had  labored  side  by  side  with 
him  in  the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  were  possessed  of  the  same 
ideas.  Presidents  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson  and  others 
united  with  such  distinguished  scholars  as  Dr.  Benjamin  Bush  in 
declaring  for  a  Federal  university,  "  into  which  the  youth  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  received  after  they  have  finished  their  studies  and  taken 
their  degrees  in  their  respective  States."  At  no  time  was  it  contem- 
plated to  establish  a  rival  of  the  undergraduate  colleges.  The  vision 
of  these  men  is  worthy  the  most  advanced  thinkers  of  to-day. 

There  can  be  no  need  for  an  undergraduate  university  at  Washington 
supported  at  national  expense.  Sectarian  colleges  have  already  cov- 
ered this  field.  This  bill  contemplates  an  institution  for  men,  not  for 
boys  subject  to  class-room  drill  and  control^  for  men  seeking  wide 
fields  for  scientific  and  philosophic  research,  and  with  the  world's  best 
equipments  at  hand ;  ^^  an  institution  broader  in  its  scope,  more  complete 
in  its  organization,  more  philosophic  and  practical  in  its  internal  regu- 
lations, with  the  highest  possible  educational  standards  and  alms;  an 
institution  above  and  beyond  the  best  of  the  colleges,  with  their  loosely 
attached  professional  schools,  and  on  its  own  higher  plane  existing  for 
the  extension  and  difiusion  of  all  branches  of  useful  knowledge;  an 
institution  where  the  love  of  knowledge  •  •  •  shall  be  fostered 
and  developed;  where  advanced  students,  devoted  to  any  branch  of 
knowledge,  whether  science,  language,  literature,  or  philosophy,  or  to 
any  of  the  combinations  of  these  constituting  the  numerous  pro- 
fessional courses  of  instruction,  shall  intermingle  and  enjoy  friendly 
intercourse  as  peers  of  the  same  realm;  where  the  professors,  chosen 
from  among  the  ablest  and  best  scholars  of  the  world,  with  absolute 
freedom  of  conscience  and  of  speech,  shall  be  not  teachers  of  the 
known  merely,  but  also  earnest  searchers  after  the  unknown,  and  capa- 
ble, by  their  genius,  enthusiasm,  and  moral  power,  of  infhsing  their 
own  lofty  ambition  into  the  minds  of  all  who  wait  upon  their  instruc- 
tion; a  university  not  barely  complying  with  the  demands  of  the  age^ 
but  one  that  shall  create,  develop,  and  satisfy  new  demands  and  aspi- 
rations, that  shall  have  power  to  fashion  and  mold  the  age  unto  its  own 
ideal,  and  which  through  every  change  and  every  real  advance  of  the 
world  shall  still  be  at  the  front,  driving  back  from  their  fastnesses  the 
powers  of  darkness,  opening  up  new  continents  of  truth  to  the  grand 
army  of  progress,  so  leading  the  nation  forward  and  helping  to  elevate 
the  whole  human  race." 

We  have  no  such  institution  in  the  United  States  or  on  the  Western 
Hemisphere  to-day.    Between  2,000  and  3,000  American  students  are 
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abroad  each  year  for  post-graduate  work  in  European  universities;  a 
confession  that  American  institutions  do  not  fully  equip  men  for  special 
lines  of  work.  It  is  understood  that  many  prominent  American  edu- 
cators,  representing  our  best  universities,  are  at  the  present  time  peti- 
tioning the  universities  of  France  to  open  their  doors  to  American 
students  for  special  work — a  confession  that  European  universities 
have  facilities  that  we  have  not. 

The  need  of  a  national  university  and  the  interest  taken  in  its  estab- 
lishment by  the  founders  of  our  Government  are  set  forth  in  a  clear 
manner  in  the  reports  submitted  for  this  committee  by  Chairman 
Proctor,  of  Vermont,  during  the  Fifty-second  Congress,  and  in  like 
manner  by  Chairman  Huuton,  of  Virginia,  during  the  Fifty-third  Con- 
[Cress;  selections  from  which  reports  the  committee  incorporate  as  part 
of  this  report. 

» 

From  the  report  submitted  by  Chairman  Proctor,  March  3,  1893: 

"^  The  value  of  knowledge  is  recognized  in  all  civilized  countries ;  but 
in  no  country  does  it  deserve  higher  recognition  than  in  our  own,  for 
oar  Government  is  founded  upon  it,  and  we  need  it  everywhere,  and 
all  forms  of  it,  for  our  highest  development.  Hitherto  there  has  been 
practical  recognition  of  this  in  the  United  States  in  providing  for  State 
universities,  for  schools  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  for  mili- 
tary and  naval  schools,  for  th^  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
different  surveys,  and  for  great  libraries.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
to  make  such  organization  more  complete  and  more  worthy  of  a  great 
and  progressive  people  by  creating  at  the  capital  of  the  nation  one 
^aprerne  institution  that  (1)  shall  complete  the  system  of  American 
education  by  supplying  the  crowning  and  true  university  it  lacks,  both 
as  a  means  of  furnishing  upon  American  soil  every  possible  facility  for 
the  highest  available  culture,  and  of  exciting  a  stimulating  and  ele- 
vating influence  upon  all  classes  of  schools  of  lower  rank;  (2)  that 
shall  bring  together  in  friendly  as  well  as  high  intellectual  intercourse 
a  large  number  of  the  most  gifted  and  aspiring  representatives  of  all 
the  States  for  the  pursuit  of  the  highest  knowledge  in  all  departments 
of  learning;  thus  supplying  in  endless  succession  the  best-trained 
thinkers  and  workers  for  every  field  of  intellectual  activity,  with 
broader  views  of  men  and  things,  as  well  as  increased  love  of  country 
and  a  juster  regard  for  the  citizens  thereof,  irrespective  of  locality, 
and  more  certainly  assuring  to  the  Unit-ed  States  their  proper  x)lace  in 
the  forefront  of  advancing  nations. 

^^That  there  has  ever  been  in  the  past  a  deep  realization  of  our  defi- 
ciencies in  this  field  is  manifest: 

^^  First.  From  the  great  number  of  ambitious  young  men  of  the 
country  who,  from  the  beginning,  have  been  accustomed  to  go  abroad 
for  opportanities  they  could  not  find  at  home. 
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^^  Second.  From  the  zealous  and  repeated  efforts  of  many  of  tfae  fore- 
most scholars,  scientists,  and  statesmen  to  have  in  thk  country  at  least 
one  post-graduate  university  of  the  highest  possible  grade. 

^^Third.  From  the  many  honorable,  but  still  inadequate,  efforts  of 
existing  institutions,  and  of  large-minded,  philanthropic  men  to  laeet 
this  demand  by  increase  of  endowment's  devoted  to  proper  university 
work. 

^U^'ourth.  From  the  strong  declarations  repeatedly  made  by  individ- 
ual citizens  and  organized  bodies  of  men  most  competent  to  jad^^ 
that  when  all  shall  have  been  done  that  can  be  through  individual  and 
denominational  agencies,  it  wUl  still  be  the  high  duty  and  intereat  of 
the  nation  itself  to  establish  and  liberally  endow  an  institution  of  such 
rank  as  is  proposed  by  this  bill. 

<<Such  an  institution  only  could  in  any  proi>er  sense  complete  the 
now  incomplete  system  of  American  education,  most  wisely  direct  all 
worthy  efforts  in  the  field  of  original  research,  and  utilize  the  facilities 
for  it  so  rapidly  accumulating  at  Washington. 

<^  Such  an  institution  only  could  possibly  become  the  long-deliBrred 
realization  of  the  aspirations  and  official  appeals  of  those  profoandly 
wise  founders  of  the  Republic,  some  of  whom  not  only  outlined  the 
principles  uxM)n  which  it  should  be  established  and  the  relations  it 
should  sustain  to  the  Government  and  people,  but  also  devised  for  it 
sources  of  revenue,  and  set  apart  lands  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
deemed  suitable  for  the  location  of  its  buildings. 

<'The  proposed  bill  is  intended  to  represent  and  give  fruition  to  the 
plans  and  desires  of  Washington,  Jeffr^rson,  Madison,  and  other  Presi- 
dents, together  with  a  multitude  of  citizens  in  other  high  stationa.  It 
was  prepared  with  the  concurrence  of  citizens  most  competent  to  advise 
in  such  matters;  and  not  only  the  ends  sought  to  be  attained,  but  also 
the  means  and  agencies  to  be  employed  have  received  the  sanction  of 
many  of  the  foremost  scholars  and  statesmen  of  all  portions  of  the 
country. 

"It  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  university  of  the  higrhest 
type,  resting  upon  the  State  universities  and  other  institutions  of  col- 
legiate rank  as  they  rest  upon  the  high  schools  and  academies — ^a  uni- 
versity whose  facilities  shall  be  open  to  all  who  are  eompetent  to  use 
them,  but  whose  degrees  shall  be  conferred  upon  such  only  as  have 
already  received  a  degree  from  some  institution  recognized  by  the  nni- 
versity  authorities;  whose  opportunities  are  to  be  open  without  price 
to  qualified  representatives  from  every  State  and  Congressional  dis- 
trict of  the  United  States;  whose  several  departments  shall  have 
endowed  fellowships,  open  to  persons  of  genius  from  whatever  quarter 
of  the  world,  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge  by  means  of  original 
researches;  to  whose  professors,  fellows,  and  students  all  Government 
collections,  literary,  scientific,  and  practical,  are  to  be  freely  opesa 
without  detriment  to  the  public  service,  and  whose  several  heads  of 
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departments  are  to  have  advisory  and  cooperative  relations  with  the 
heads  of  Gtoveroment  bareans  for  the  mutnal  advantage  of  the  Gov- 
ernment itself  and  the  cause  of  universal  science. 


"  Your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  cause  of  American  learn- 
ing demands  such  an  institution  as  this  bill  provides  for;  that  the 
highest  dignity  and  welfare  of  the  nation  demand  it;  that  it  should  be 
established  at  the  capital  of  the  country;  and  that  after  a  delay  of  one 
hundred  years  since  it  was  first  proposed  and  sought  to  be  established 
by  the  founders  of  the  Government  it  would  be  unworthy  of  so  great  a 
people  to  wait  longer  for  a  more  favorable  time  in  which  to  meet  all 
these  high  demands. 

^'The  committee,  therefore,  unanimously  approve  the  bill  and  recom- 
mend its  passage." 

From  the  unanimous  report  of  the  committee  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Senator  Hunton,  of  Virginia,  submitted  May  24, 1894: 

^^In  the  opinion  of  your  committee  such  an  institution  should  be 
deemed  necessary,  first  of  all,  on  account  of  the  supreme  work  it  would 
do  in  every  division  of  the  purely  educational  field — work  at  present 
but  very  partially  and  scatteringly  done  at  those  few  institutions  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  a  concurrence  of  competent  men  with  the  means 
requisite  to  the  support  of  systematic  courses  of  post-graduate  instruc- 
tion. 

**(2)  It  would  powerfully  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the  whole 
seriesof  sobools  of  the  country,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university. 

'^  (3)  It  would  correlat'C,  broaden,  elevate,  and  strengthen  the  entire 
circle  of  the  so-called  professions,  not  only  furnishing  but  indirectly 
elsewhere  compelling  better  preparation  for  professional  studies,  with 
higher  standards  of  professional  attainment,  and  hence  broader  and 
more  thorough  courses  of  instruction. 

^  (4)  It  would  prove  a  most  important  means  of  supplying  to  a  multi- 
tude of  industrial  occupations  the  scientific  principles  requisite  to  their 
highest  success;  thus  dignifying  labor  and  building  up  many  new  pro- 
fessions. 

'^(5)  It  would  enlarge  the  field  of  human  knowledge  by  means  of  the 
original  researches  and  investigations  of  its  members,  while  at  the 
same  time  inducting  students  of  genins  into  the  art  of  investigation ; 
thus  helping  mankind  to  an  earlier  mastery  over  the  hidden  forces  of 
nature. 

^^(6)  Such  an  institution  would  prove  a  powerful  defender  as  well  as 
discoverer  and  teacher  of  truth. 

^  ^  Among  its  members  there  would  always  be  moral  heroes  as  superior 
to  the  menaces  of  power  as  to  the  insidious  arts  of  the  most  skillful 
ftod  corrupt  devotees  of  false  gods — men  able  to  unmask  error  and  bold 
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to  stand  for  the  right  at  all  hazards.  The  sacredness  of  tmth,  ft^edom 
of  thought,  and  freedom  of  speiech  will  be  the  inscription  upon  its 
portals.' 

*'(7)  The  proposed  university  is  also  a  patriotic  necessity.  It  would 
secure  to  us  as  a  great  people  the  independence  we  need  in  things  intel- 
lectual. It  would  strengthen  our  love  of  country,  and  so  prove  a  new 
and  powerful  safeguard  of  free  institutions.  It  would  gather  to  its 
seat  not  only  persons  of  genius  and  of  lofby  aspirations  firom  all  por- 
tions of  the  Union,  but  from  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world;  thus  at 
once  stopping  the  present  exodus  to  foreign  institutions  for  advantages 
we  do  not  here  furnish,  and  turning  the  tide  of  superior  learning  to  oar 
own  shores.  It  would  help  the  United  States  to  a  commanding  influ- 
ence as  a  beneficent  power  among  the  nations;  to  a  practical  leadership 
in  the  march  of  civilization. 

<'  For  these  important  reasons  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution 
as  the  one  now  proposed  has  been  in  the  minds  of  the  foremost  scholars 
and  statesmen  of  our  country  from  a  period  anterior  to  the  adoption  of 
ttie  American  Constitution. 

"  We  find  that  Gen.  George  Washington  considered  the  subject  and 
predicted  the  establishment  of  a  national  university  when  in  his  mili- 
tary camp  at  Cambridge  in  1775;  that  James  Madison,  John  Adams, 
Charles  C.  Pinckney,  Benjamin  Franklin,  William  Samuel  Johnson, 
James  Eutledge,  and  others,  realizing  its  importance  and  being  unwill- 
ing to  trust  to  the  chances  of  future  legislation,  strongly  favored  pro- 
vsision  for  it  in  the  Constitution  itself;  that  upon  the  failure  of  this 
proposition  in  the  convention,^  solely  because  a  majority  deemed  it  an 
unnecessary  encumbrance  of  that  instrument.  Dr.  Benjamin  Basil, 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  leading  American 
scientist  of  his  time,  eloquently  pressed  the  subject  upon  the  country 
in  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  saying: 

''  Let  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Congress  bo  to  establish  within  the  district  to 
be  allotted  them  a  Federal  university,  into  which  the  yonth  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  received  after  they  have  finished  their  studies  and  taken  their  degrees  in 
their  respective  States.     »     *     * 

''Let  it  not  be  said,  this  is  not  the  time  for  such  a  literary  t?nd  political  establish- 
ment. Let  us  first  restore  our  public  credit.  •  •  •  Let  us  regulate  our  militia, 
let  us  build  our  navy,  and  let  us  protect  and  extend  our  commerce.  •  "  •  Xhia 
is  false  reasoning.  We  shall  never  restore  public  credit,  regulate  our  militia,  build 
a  navy,  and  revive  our  commerce  until  we  remove  the  ignorance  and  prejudioefi  and 
change  the  habits  of  our  citizens. 

"It  was  in  this  great  interest  that  Thomas  Jefferson,  afterwards  ita 
supporter  as  President,  while  yet  Vice-President  (in  1795)  even  went 
so  far  as  to  propose  the  importation  of  a  learned  faculty  from  Geneva 
as  a  means  of  beginning  the  work  of  such  a  university. 

"It  was  because  of  his  continued  and  ever-deepening  interest  in  the 
early  founding  of  the  institution  that  President  Washington,  having 
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consulted  with  James  Madison  and  Edmund  Bandolph^  announced  to 
the  Commissioners  of  this  District,  in  1795,  his  purpose  to  contribute 
a  considerable  sum,  in  stocks  of  the  Potomac  Company,  toward  the 
fonndinf:  of  a  university  peculiarly  American  in  character,  saying: 

"  For  this  reason  I  have  greatly  wished  to  see  a  plan  adopted  by  which  the  arts, 
sciences,  and  belles-lettres  could  be  taught  in  their  fullest  extent,  thereby  embrac- 
ing all  the  advantages  of  European  tuition  with  the  means  of  acquiring  the  liberal 
knowledge  which  is  necessary  to  qualify  our  citizens  for  the  exigencies  of  public  as 
well  as  private  life,  and  (which  with  me  is  a  consideration  of  great  magnitude)  by 
assembling  the  youth  from  the  different  parts  of  this  rising  Republic,  contributing 
from  their  intercourse  an  interchange  of  information  to  the  removal  of  prejudices 
which  might  sometimes  arise  from  local  circumstances. 

'<  It  is  known  that  he  actually  did  contribute  a  sum  which,  had  the 
purposes  of  the  giver  been  carried  out,  would  now  have  amounted  to 
over  four  millions  of  dollars;  that  in  the  preparation  of  his  farewell 
address,  in  1796,  he  set  apart  the  19  acres  of  land  long  known  as  ^  TJni* 
versity  Square'  as  a  site  for  that  institution;  and  that  in  his  final  mes- 
sage to  Congress  he  said,  among  other  things,  on  this  head: 

"I  have  heretofore  proposed  to  the  consideration  of  Congress  the  expediency  of 
establishing  a  national  university  and  also  a  military  academy.    The  desirableness 
of  both  these  institutions  has  so  constantly  increased  with  every  new  view  I  have 
taken  on  the  subject  that  I  can  not  omit  the  opportunity  of  once  for  all  recalling 
your  attention  to  them.    The  assembly  to  which  I  address  myself  is  too  enlightened 
not  to  be  fully  sensible  how  much  a  flourishing  state  of  the  arts  and  sciences  contrib- 
utes to  material  prosperity  and  reputation.    True  it  is  that  our  country,  much  to 
its  honor,  contains  many  seminaries  of  learning,  highly  respectable  and  useful,  but 
the  funds  upon  which  they  rest  are  too  narrow  to  command  the  ablest  professors 
in  the  different  departments  of  liberal  knowledge  for  the  institution  contemplated, 
though  they  would  be  excellent  auxiliaries.    Among  the  motives  to  such  an  institu- 
tion, the  assimilation  of  the  principles,  opinions,  and  manners  of  our  countrymen  by 
the  common  education  of  a  portion  of  our  youth  from  every  quarter  will  deserve 
attention.    The  more  homogeneous  our  people  can  be  made  in  these  particulars  the 
greater  wiU  be  our  prospect  of  permanent  union ;  and  the  primary  object  of  such  a 
national  institution  should  be  the  education  of  our  youth  in  the  science  of  govern- 
ment.   In  a  republic  what  species  of  knowledge  can  be  equally  important,  and 
what  duty  more  pressing  on  its  legislature,  than  to  patronize  a  plan  for  communicat- 
ing it  to  those  who  are  to  be  the  guardians  of  the  future  liberties  of  the  country  f 

"We  also  find  that,  immediately  after  this  last  appeal  of  Washington, 
the  commissioners  appointed  under  the  act  to  establish  the  temporary 
and  permanent  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  presented 
to  Congress  a  memorial  in  this  same  behalf,  urging  the  importance  of 
the  project,  and  especially  saying: 

"We  flatter  ourselves  it  is  only  necessary  to  bring  this  subject  within  the  view  of 
the  Federal  Legislature.  We  think  you  will  eagerly  seize  the  occasion  to  extend  to 
ityoar  patronage,  to  give  birth  to  an  institution  which  may  perpetuate  and  endear 
yonr  names  to  the  latest  posterity. 

"It  is  also  a  matter  of  history  that  Presidents  John  Adams  and 
Thomas  JeflPerson  favored  the  university  proposition  throughout  their 
terms  of  office,  repeatedly  urging  its  importance  upon  Congress. 
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^^For  example,  in  his  sixth  annnal  message,  President  Jefferson,  hav- 
ing already  predicted  favorable  action  by  Congress  and  discussed  the 
use  of  the  Treasury  surplus  for  a  national  endowment,  said : 

"Edneation  is  here  plaoed  among  the  articles  of  pablic  oare;  not  that  it  wonid  be 
proposed  to  take  its  ordinary  branches  ont  of  the  hands  of  private  enterprise,  which 
manages  so  much  better  all  the  concerns  to  which  it  is  eqaal,  but  a  public  institn- 
tion  can  alone  supply  those  sciences  which,  though  rarely  called  for,  are  necessarj 
to  complete  the  circle,  all  the  parts  of  which  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the 
country,  and  some  to  its  preservation.  •  •  •  Xhe  present  consideration  of  a 
national  establishment  for  education  particularly  is  rendered  proper  by  this  oircmn- 
stance  also,  that  if  Congress,  approving  the  proposition,  shall  yet  think  it  more  eligi- 
ble to  found  it  on  a  donation  of  lands,  they  have  it  now  in  their  power  to  endow  it 
with  those  which  will  bo  among  the  earliest  to  produce  the  necessary  income. 

''The  utterances  of  President  Madison  are  so  emphatic  and  impor- 
tant that  we  quote  briefly  from  a  number  of  them. 
''From  his  second  message  these  words: 

"  By  enlightening  the  opinions,  by  expanding  the  patriotism  and  by  aaaimilating 
the  principles,  the  interests,  and  the  manners  of  those  who  might  resort  to  this 
temple  of  science,  to  be  redistributed  in  due  time  through  every  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, sources  of  jealousy  and  prejudice  would  be  diminished,  the  features  of 
national  character  would  be  multiplied,  and  greater  extent  given  to  social  harmony. 
But,  above  all,  a  well-constituted  seminary  in  the  center  of  the  nation  is  recom- 
mended by  the  consideration  that  the  additional  instruction  emanating  from  it  would 
contribute  not  less  to  strengthen  the  foundations  than  to  broaden  the  structore  of 
our  free  and  happy  system  of  government. 

"From  his  seventh  message: 

''Such  an  institution  claims  the  patronage  of  Congress  as  a  monnment  of  that 
solicitude  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge  without  which  the  blessings  of  liberty 
can  nofc*be  fully  enjoyed  or  long  preserved;  as  a  model  of  instruction  in  the  forma- 
tion of  other  seminaries;  as  a  nursery  of  enlightened  preceptors;  as  a  central  resort 
of  youth  and  genius  from  every  part  of  the  country,  diffusing  on  their  retnm  exam- 
ples of  those  national  feelings,  those  liberal  sentiments,  and  those  congenial  man- 
ners which  contribute  to  cement  our  Union  and  add  strength  to  the  political  fabrio 
of  which  that  is  the  foundation. 

"In  his  final  message  he  further  said: 

''The  importance  which  I  have  attached  to  the  establishment  of  a  university 
within  this  District  on  a  scale  and  for  objects  worthy  the  attention  of  the  American 
nation  induces  me  to  renew  my  recommendation  of  it  to  the  favorable  consideration 
of  Congress. 

"The  university  proposition  also  received  the  support  of  President 
James  I^Ionroe,  wliose  sympathies  with  the  desires  and  plans  of  Wash- 
ington found  expression  at  many  times,  and  who  fondly  hoped  that 
Columbian  College,  which  did  at  diflFerent  times  later  receive  aid  from 
Congress,  would  somehow  grow  into  the  desired  institution.  On  the 
28th  of  March,  1820,  he  said: 

"The  establishment  of  the  institution  within  the  Federal  District  in  the  presence 
of  Congress  and  of  all  the  Departments  of  the  Government  will  secure  to  those  wbo 
may  be  educated  in  it  many  important  advantages.  •  *  •  If  it  receives  he^^ 
after  the  proper  encouragement,  it  can  not  fail  to  be  eminently  usefnl  to  the  natiaa. 
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^^  The  same,  and  more,  may  be  said  of  John  Qaincy  Adams,  who  often 
urged  it,  even  before  he  came  to  the  Presidency,  and  who  in  his  first 
message  referred  to  it  with  a  touching  eloquence  in  these  terms : 

'' AmoDg  the  fint,  i>erhap6  the  very  first,  instmmentB  for  the  improyement  of  the 
condition  of  men  is  knowledge,  and  to  the  ftoquisition  of  innch  of  the  knowledge 
adapted  to  the  wants,  tlie  comforts,  and  the  ex^oyments  of  human  life  public  insti- 
tutions aad  seminaries  of  learning  are  useful.  So  convinced  of  this  was  the  first  of 
my  predecessors  in  this  office,  now  first  in  the  memory  as  he  was  first  in  the  hearts 
of  his  eoontrymen,  that  once  and  again,  in  his  addresses  to  the  Congresses  with 
which  he  cooperated  in  the  public  service,  he  earnestly  recommended  the  establish- 
meut  of  seminaries  of  learning  to  prepare  for  aU  the  emeri^ncies  of  peace  and  war — 
a  uational  university  and  a  military  academy.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  had  he 
lived  to  the  present  day,  in  turning  his  eyes  to  the  institution  at  West  Point,  he 
would  have  enjoyed  the  gratification  of  his  most  earnest  wishes,  but  in  surveying 
the  city  which  has  been  honored  with  his  name  he  would  have  seen  the  spot  of  earth 
which  he  had  destined  and  bequeathed  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  his  country  as  the 
site  for  a  university  still  bare  and  barren. 

^^  Again,  it  was  President  Jackson  who,  in  1832;  approved  the  appro- 
priation of  $25,000  to  Columbian  College  on  account  of  the  generally 
acknowledged  ^  utility  of  a  central  literary  establishment,'  and  of  his 
hope  that  said  institution  was  to  realize  the  dreams  and  aspirations  of 
the  long  line  of  his  illustrious  predecessors. 

'' Disheartened,  as  it  would  seem,  by  continued  disregard  of  all  these 
earnest  appeals  of  their  predecessors,  but  two  of  the  more  recent  Pres- 
ideuts  have  ventured  to  urge  the  subject  upon  the  attention  of  Congress, 
although  several  of  them  are  known  to  have  favored  the  founding  of  a 
central  university  as  the  crown  and  completement  of  the  public  educa- 
tional system  of  the  country.  Of  such  as  have  done  so,  honorable 
mention  may  be  made,  fiirst,  of  President  Grant,  who,  in  his  annual 
message  of  1873,  said: 

"I  would  suggest  to  Congress  the  propriety  of  promoting  the  establishment  in  this 
Diftrict  of  an  institution  of  learning  or  university  of  the  higliest  class  by  donations 
of  lands.  There  is  no  place  better  suited  for  such  an  institution  than  the  national 
capital.    There  is  no  other  place  in  which  every  citizen  is  so  directly  interested. 

*^So  fully  convinced  was  he  of  the  importance  of  such  an  institution, 
that  he  half  believed  that  had  it  been  founded  in  the  time  of  Washing- 
ton for  the  higher  education  of  influential  representatives  of  all  sections 
the  late  unhappy  conflict  might  never  have  come.  So  impressed  was  he 
with  the  wisdom  of  appropriating  lands  as  a  bi^oad  and  sure  foundation, 
and  finally,  so  confident  of  early  action  by  Congress,  that  he  thought 
chiefly  of  the  concurrence  of  all  friends  of  the  proposition  upon  Wash- 
ington as  the  seat  of  the  institution. 

''It  is  well  known  that  similar  views  were  cherished  by  President 
Hayes,  of  whose  recommendations  that  of  1877  is  especially  worthy  of 
note: 

'*The  wisdom  of  legislation  npon  the  part  of  Congress  in  aid  of  the  States  for  the 
education  of  the  whole  people  in  those  branches  of  study  which  are  taught  in  the 
common  schools  of  the  country  is  no  longer  a  question.    The  intelligent  Judgment 
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« 
of  the  coQDtry  goes  still  farther,  regarding  it  as  also  both  constitational  and  expe- 
dient for  the  General  Government  to  extend  to  technical  and  higher  education  such 
aid  as  is  deemed  essential  to  the  general  welfare  and  to  onr  due  prominence  amoDg 
the  enlightened  and  cultivated  nations  of  the  world.  •  •  •  x  shall  be  glad  to 
give  my  approval  to  any  appropriate  measure  which  may  be  enacted  by  Congress 
for  the  purpose  of  supplementing  with  national  aid  the  local  systems  of  education 
in  *  *  *  all  the  States ;  and  having  already  invited  your  attention  to  the  ne«ds 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  with  respect  to  its  public-school  system,  I  here  add  that 
I  believe  it  desirable,  not  with  reference  to  the  local  wants  of  the  District,  bnt  to 
tlie  great  and  lasting  benefit  of  the  whole  country,  that  this  system  should  be  crowned 
with  a  university  in  all  respects  in  keeping  with  the  national  capital,  and  thereby 
realize  the  cherished  hopes  of  Washington  on  this  subject. 

"  We  further  note  the  agitation  of  the  national-university  iiuestion 
from  that  time  forward,  with  8]>ecial  activity  at  intervals,  by  leading 
scholars,  scientists,  and  statesmen  of  every  portion  of  the  country;  its 
support  by  the  presidents  and  professors  of  nearly,  if  not  every,  State 
university,  as  well  as  by  those  of  the  denominational  schools  and  uni- 
versities of  every  section,  and  even  by  the  heads  of  the  great  and  new 
universities  founded  upon  those  munificent  bequests  of  distinguished 
private  citizens  which  have  gained  for  them  the  a<lmiration  and  grati- 
tude of  all  friends  of  education  throughout  the  world;  also  the  earnest 
and  systematic  sui>port  of  the  proposition  by  duly -authorized  commit- 
tees of  various  national  educational,  scientific,  and  patriotic  organiza- 
tions; and  finally,  its  cordial  approval  by  that  great  body  of  eminent 
men  who  constitute  the  managing  and  working  force  of  scholars  and 
scientists  in  the  many  divisions,  educational,  industrial,  and  scientific, 
of  the  Federal  Government,  notable  examples  from  the  distinguislied 
class  last  named  being  found  in  the  successive  superintendents  of  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  of  the  Naval  Observatory,  of  the  bureaus 
of  Navigation,  Hydrography,  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Anthropolo^jy, 
Ethnology,  and  Education;  the  National  Museum,  Museum  of  Hygiene, 
Government  libraries,  etc.,  together  with  those  scientific  and  other 
organizations,  having  more  or  less  connection  with  the  Government 
which  are  so  honorably  represented  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

"As  is  shown  in  the  memorial  of  John  W.  Hoyt,  recently  puhlisbed 
by  order  of  the  Senate,  and  of  which  liberal  use  has  been  made  in  the 
preparation  of  this  report,  a  very  considerable  number  of  the  army  of 
learned  men  and  officials  have  at  various  times  advocated  the  university 
measure  in  published  papers,  public  addresses,  and  official  reports— so 
great  a  number,  indeed,  that  the  proper  limits  of  this  report  will  not 
justify  more  than  the  mention  of  the  fact,  unless  we  venture  this  final 
quotation  from  a  very  able  report  of  Hon.  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  in  1885,  wherein  he  said : 


t€- 


Eighty  years  ago  President  Jefferson,  then  in  the  fullest  tide  of  his  aathoritf*^ 
a  party  chief,  told  Congress  that  to  complete  the  circle  of  Democratic  policy^ 
national  aniversity  was  a  necessity  and  should  be  created.  In  this  he  followed  the 
recommendations  of  his  predecessors,  Washington  and  Adams,  the  former  of  Trbom 
ten  years  before  declared  that  the  desirableness  of  a  national  university  had  so  cod- 
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fitoaily  inoreaaed  with  every  cew  view  he  had  taken  of  the  subject  that  he  could 
not  omit  the  opportunity  of  recalling  the  attention  of  Congress  to  its  importance. 
Mr.  Madison,  in  1810,  renewed  the  recommendation,  with  the  declaration  that  such  an 
institution  would  contribute  not  less  to  strengthen  the  foundations  than  to  adorn 
the  structure  of  our  free  and  happy  system  of  government,  and  that  it  would  be 
universal  in  its  beneficial  effects. 

''This  national  institution  which  Washington,  Adams,  Jefferson,  and  Madison 
thought  so  necessary  has  never  been  established,  and  in  these  later  years  the  idea  of 
a  national  university  constitutes  no  part  of  the  plans  of  statesmen  and  seems  to  have 
been  lost  sight  of  by  the  people. 

''  In  the  meantime,  scientific  bureaus  have  grown  up  one  by  one  under  the  Gov- 
ernment, with  observatories,  laboratories,  museums,  and  libraries,  until  the  whole 
range  of  physical  science  is  represented  by  national  institutions  established  by  the 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  researches  embracing  astronomy,  meteor- 
ology, geography  of  land  and  sea,  geology,  chemistry,  statistics,  mechanical  inven- 
tions, etc.  If  the  various  commissions,  bureaus,  and  divisions  of  the  Executive 
D<fpartmente  at  Washington,  which  have  for  their  object  the  prosecution  of  scientific 
research,  could  be  combined  as  inte^al  parts  of  one  scientific  institution,  such  insti- 
tution would  be  of  greater  proportions  'and  more  iiomprehensive  than  any  in  the 
world,  and  should  a  university  be  erected  thereon,  with  a  superstructure  commensu- 
rate with  the  foundation,  it  would  be  without  a  rival  in  any  conntr}*. 

''The  common-school  system,  designed  to  furnish  every  citizen  with  an  education 
which  ought  to  be  a  strict  necessity  for  his  daily  work  of  life,  constitutes  the  foundation 
for  our  democracy.  But  that  is  not  enough  to  satisfy  its  instincts.  In  the  history  of 
nations  democracies  have  been  the  cradles  of  pure  thought  and  art.  The  same  cause 
which  operated  in  them  exists  in  American  society,  and  whether  through  a  national 
university  or  in  fragmentary  institutions  in  the  several  States,  sooner  or  later  a 
higher  education,  higher  than  the  common  school  or  the  academy  or  the  college  can 
famish,  will  alone  realize  and  express  the  higher  aspirations  of  American  democracy. 

"As  final  citations  of  the  views  of  other  men  upon  this  important  sub- 
ject, attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  bills  similar  to  the  one  reported 
by  this  committee  have  been  twice  before  unanimously  commended  to 
the  National  Legislature,  once  by  the  Oommittee  on  Education,  of  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives,  in  1872,  and  again  in  1893  by  the  Senate's 
Select  Oommittee  to  Establish  the  University  of  the  United  States;  the 
first  providing  for  the  payment  in  perpetuity  of  5  per  cent  interest  on 
a  registered  certificate  of  twenty  millions;  the  last  mentioned  for  one- 
half  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  without  limit  of 
time. 

"The  views  of  the  said  House  committee  are  concisely  summed  up  in 
the  following  concluding  passage  of  their  unanimous  report: 

'*If,  then,  it  he  tme,  as  the  committee  have  hriefly  endeavored  to  show,  that  our 
country  is  at  present  wanting  in  the  facilities  essential  to  the  highest  culture  in 
many  departments  of  learning ;  and  if  it  he  true  that  a  central  university,  besides 
meeting  this  demand,  would  quicken,  strengthen,  and  systematize  the  schools  of  the 
country  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest;  that  it  would  increase  the  amount  and 
the  love  of  pure  learning,  now  too  little  appreciated  by  our  people,  and  so  improve  the 
intellectual  status  pf  the  nation;  that  it  would  tend  to  homogeneity  of  sentiment, 
ftnd  thus  strengthen  the  ui^ity  and  patriotism  of  the  people ;  that,  by  gathering  at 
its  seat  distinguished  savans  not  only  of  our  own  but  of  other  lands,  it  would  eventu- 
ally make  of  our  national  capital  the  intellectual  center  of  the  world,  and  so  help 
t)ie  lUnited  Sfiat^  of  America  to  rank  first  and  hijg|hest  amongp  the  enlightened 
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^^For  example,  in  bis  sixth  annual  message,  President  Jefferson, hav- 
ing already  predicted  favorable  action  by  Congress  and  discussed  the 
use  of  the  Treasury  surplus  for  a  national  endowment,  said: 

"Edneation  is  here  plaoed  amoni^  the  articles  of  public  eare;  not  that  it  would  be 
proposed  to  take  its  ordinary  branches  out  of  the  hands  of  private  enterprise,  which 
manages  so  much  better  all  the  concerns  to  which  it  is  equal,  but  a  public  instita- 
tion  can  alone  supply  those  sciences  which,  though  rarely  called  for,  are  necessary 
to  complete  the  circle,  all  the  parts  of  which  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the 
country,  and  some  to  its  preservation.  •  •  •  The  present  conaideraiion  of  a 
national  establishment  for  education  particularly  is  rendered  proper  by  this  circuzu- 
stance  also,  that  if  Congress,  approving  the  proposition,  shall  yet  think  it  more  eligi- 
ble to  found  it  on  a  donation  of  lands,  they  have  it  now  in  their  power  to  endow  it 
with  those  which  will  be  among  the  earliest  to  produce  the  necessary  income. 

^^The  utterances  of  President  Madison  are  so  emphatic  and  impor- 
tant that  we  quote  briefly  from  a  number  of  them. 
'^From  his  second  message  these  words: 

"  By  enlightening  the  opinions,  by  expanding  the  patriotism  and  by  assiroUating 
the  principles,  the  interests,  and  the  manners  of  those  who  might  resort  to  this 
temple  of  science,  to  be  redistributed  in  due  time  through  every  portion  of  the  oom- 
mnnity,  sources  of  Jealousy  and  prejudice  would  be  diminished,  the  features  of 
national  character  would  be  multiplied,  and  greater  extent  given  to  social  harmony. 
But,  above  all,  a  well*constituted  seminary  in  the  center  of  the  nation  is  reoom- 
mended  by  the  consideration  that  the  additional  instruction  emanating  from  it  would 
contribute  not  less  to  strengthen  the  foundations  than  to  broaden  the  stmctnre  of 
our  free  and  happy  system  of  government. 

"  From  his  seventh  message : 

"  Such  an  institution  claims  the  patronage  of  Congress  as  a  monument  of  that 
solicitude  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge  without  which  the  blessings  of  liberty 
can  not*be  fully  enjoyed  or  long  preserved;  as  a  model  of  instruction  in  the  forma- 
tion of  other  seminaries;  as  a  nursery  of  enlightened  preceptors;  as  a  central  reaoii 
of  youth  and  genius  from  every  part  of  the  country,  diffusing  on  their  return  exam- 
ples of  those  national  feelings,  those  liberal  sentiments,  and  those  congenial  man- 
ners which  contribute  to  cement  our  Union  and  add  strength  to  the  political  fabric 
of  which  that  is  the  foundation. 

<<In  his  final  message  he  further  said: 

''The  importance  which  I  have  attached  to  the  establishment  of  a  universitT 
within  this  District  on  <a  scale  and  for  objects  worthy  the  attention  of  the  American 
nation  induces  me  to  renew  my  recommendation  of  it  to  the  favorable  consideration 
of  Congress. 

"The  university  proposition  also  received  the  support  of  President 
James  lyionroe,  wliose  sympathies  with  the  desires  and  plans  of  Wash- 
ington found  expression  at  many  times,  and  who  fondly  hoped  that 
Oolumbian  College,  which  did  at  different  times  later  receive  aid  f^om 
Congress,  would  somehow  grow  into  the  desired  institution.  On  the 
28th  of  March,  1820,  he  said: 

''The  establishment  of  the  institution  within  the  Federal  District  in  the  precience 
of  Congress  and  of  all  the  Departments  of  the  Government  will  secure  to  those  who 
may  be  educated  in  it  many  important  advantages.  *  *  *  If  it  receives  here- 
after the  proper  encouragement,  it  can  not  fail  to  be  eminently  uaefiil  to  the  aatioa. 
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^*  The  same,  and  more,  may  be  said  of  John  Qvinoy  Adams,  who  often 
urged  it,  even  before  lie  came  to  the  Presidency,  and  who  in  his  first 
message  referred  to  it  with  a  touching  eloquence  in  these  terms: 

*'  Among  the  fint,  perhaps  the  very  finft,  instramento  for  the  improvement  of  the 
conditian  of  men  is  knowledge,  and  to  the  acquisition  of  mnoh  of  the  knowledge 
adapted  to  the  wants,  the  comforts,  and  the  eigoyments  of  human  life  public  insti- 
tntiona  aod  seminaries  of  learning  are  useful.  So  convinced  of  this  was  the  first  of 
my  predeeeasors  in  this  office^  now  first  in  the  memory  as  he  was  first  in  the  hearts 
of  hia  oonntrymeny  that  once  and  again,  in  his  addresses  to  the  Congresses  with 
which  be  cooperated  in  the  public  service,  he  earnestly  reoommended  the  establish-* 
ment  of  seminaries  of  learning  to  prepare  for  all  the  emeri^ncies  of  peace  and  war — 
a  national  university  and  a  military  academy.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  had  he 
lived  to  the  present  day,  in  turning  his  eyes  to  the  institution  at  West  Point,  he 
woald  have  enjoyed  the  gratification  of  his  most  earnest  wishes,  but  in  surveying 
the  city  which  has  been  honored  with  his  name  he  would  have  seen  the  spot  of  earth 
which  lie  had  destined  and  bequeathed  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  his  country  as  the 
site  for  a  university  still  bare  and  barren. 

^^Again,  it  was  President  Jackson  who,  in  1832;  approved  the  appro- 
priation of  $25,000  to  Columbian  College  on  account  of  the  generally 
acknowledged  ^  utility  of  a  central  literary  establishment/  and  of  his 
hope  that  said  institution  was  to  realize  the  dreams  and  aspirations  of 
the  long  line  of  his  illustrious  predecessors. 

^^Disheartened,  as  it  would  seem,  by  continued  disregard  of  all  these 
earnest  appeals  of  their  predecessors,  but  two  of  the  more  recent  Pres- 
idents have  ventured  to  urge  the  subject  upon  the  attention  of  Congress, 
although  several  of  them  are  known  to  have  favored  the  founding  of  a 
central  university  as  the  crown  and  completement  of  the  public  educa- 
tional system  of  the  country.  Of  such  as  have  done  so,  honorable 
mention  may  be  made,  first,  of  President  Grant,  who,  in  his  annual 
message  of  1873,  said: 

*'I  would  suggest  to  Congress  the  propriety  of  promoting  the  establishment  in  this 
District  of  an  institution  of  learning  or  university  of  the  highest  olass  by  donations 
of  lands.  There  is  no  place  better  suited  for  such  an  institution  than  the  national 
capital.    There  is  no  other  place  in  which  every  citizen  is  so  directly  interested. 

'<  So  fully  convinced  was  he  of  the  importance  of  such  an  institution, 
that  he  half  believed  that  had  it  been  founded  in  the  time  of  Washing- 
ton for  the  higher  education  of  influential  representatives  of  all  sections 
the  late  unhappy  conflict  might  never  have  come.  So  impressed  was  he 
with  the  wisdom  of  appropriating  lands  as  a  broad  and  sure  foundation, 
and  finally,  so  confident  of  early  action  by  Congress,  that  he  thought 
chiefly  of  the  concurrence  of  all  friends  of  the  proposition  upon  Wash- 
ington as  the  seat  of  the  institution. 

^^ItiB  well  known  that  similar  views  were  cherished  by  President 
Hayes,  of  whose  recommendations  that  of  1877  is  especially  worthy  of 
note: 

'*  The  wisdom  of  legislation  xipon.  the  part  of  Congress  in  aid  of  the  States  for  the 
education  of  the  whole  people  in  those  branches  of  study  which  are  taught  in  the 
common  aehools  of  the  country  is  no  longer  a  question.    The  intelligent  Judgment 
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of  the  ooantry  goes  still  farther,  regarding  it  as  also  both  constitational  and  expe- 
dient for  the  General  Government  to  extend  to  technical  and  higher  education  snch 
aid  as  is  deemed  essential  to  the  general  welfare  and  to  onr  due  prominence  among 
the  enlightened  and  cultivated  nations  of  the  world.  •  •  •  j  shall  be  glad  to 
give  my  approval  to  any  appropriate  measure  which  may  be  enacted  by  Congress 
for  the  purpose  of  supplementing  with  national  aid  the  local  systems  of  education 
in  *  *  *  all  the  States;  and  having  already  invited  your  attention  to  the  needs 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  with  respect  to  its  public-school  system,  I  here  add  that 
I  believe  it  desirable,  not  with  reference  to  the  local  wants  of  the  District,  but  to 
the  great  and  lasting  benefit  of  the  whole  country,  that  this  system  should  l>e  crowned 
with  a  university  in  all  respects  in  keeping  with  the  national  capital,  and  thereby 
realize  the  cherished  hopes  of  Washington  on  this  subject. 

''  We  further  note  the  a^itatiou  of  the  national-university  <|nestion 
from  that  time  forward,  with  special  activity  at  intervals,  by  leading 
scholars,  scientists,  and  statesmen  of  every  portion  of  the  country;  its 
support  by  the  presidents  and  professors  of  nearly,  if  not  every,  State 
university,  as  well  as  by  those  of  the  denominational  schools  and  uni- 
versities of  every  section,  and  even  by  the  heads  of  the  great  and  new 
universities  founded  upon  those  munificent  bequests  of  distinguished 
private  citizens  which  have  gained  for  them  the  admiration  and  grati- 
tude of  all  friends  of  education  throughout  the  world  5  also  the  earnest 
and  systematic  supi>ort  of  the  proposition  by  duly-authorized  commit- 
tees of  various  national  educational,  scientific,  and  patriotic  organiza- 
tions; and  finally,  its  cordial  approval  by  that  great  body  of  emin^it 
men  who  constitute  the  managing  and  working  force  of  scholars  and 
scientists  in  the  many  divisions,  educational,  industrial,  and  scientific, 
of  the  Federal  Government,  notable  examples  from  the  distinguished 
class  last  named  being  found  in  the  successive  superintendents  of  the 
Goast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  of  the  Xaval  Observatory,  of  the  bureaus 
of  ITavigation,  Hydrography,  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Anthropology, 
Ethnology,  and  Education;  the  National  Museum,  Museum  of  Hygiene, 
Government  libraries,  etc.,  together  with  those  scientific  and  other 
organizations,  having  more  or  less  connection '  with  the  Government, 
which  are  so  honorably  represented  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

"As  is  shown  in  the  memorial  of  John  W.  Hoyt,  recently  published 
by  order  of  the  Senate,  and  of  which  liberal  use  has  been  made  in  the 
preparation  of  this  report,  a  very  considerable  number  of  the  army  of 
learned  men  and  officials  have  at  various  times  advocated  the  university 
measure  in  published  papers,  public  addresses,  and  official  reports — so 
great  a  number,  indeed,  that  the  proper  limits  of  this  report  will  not 
justify  more  than  the  mention  of  the  fact,  unless  we  venture  this  final 
quotation  from  a  very  able  report  of  Hon.  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  in  1885,  wherein  he  said: 

<' Eighty  years  ago  President  Jefierson,  then  in  the  fuUest  tide  of  his  authority  as 
a  party  chief,  told  Congress  that  to  complete  the  circle  of  Democratic  poHcy  a 
national  nniversity  was  a  necessity  and  should  he  created.  In  this  he  followed  the 
recommendations  of  his  predecessors,  Washington  and  Adams,  the  former  of  whom 
ten  years  before  declared  that  the  desirableness  of  a  national  nniversity  had  so  cod- 
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stantly  inoreased  with  every  new  view  be  had  taken  of  the  unbject  that  he  could 
not  omit  the  opportunity  of  recalling  the  attention  of  Congress  to  its  importance. 
Mr.  Madison,  in  1810,  renewed  the  recommendation,  with  the  declaration  that  snoh  an 
institution  would  contribute  not  less  to  strengthen  the  foundations  than  to  adorn 
the  structure  of  our  free  and  happy  system  of  goyemment,  and  that  it  would  be 
unirersal  in  its  beneficial  effects. 

"This  national  institution  which  Washington,  Adams,  Jefferson,  and  Madison 
thought  so  necessary  has  neyer  been  established,  and  in  these  later  years  the  idea  of 
a  national  nniversity  constitutes  no  part  of  the  plans  of  statesmen  and  seems  to  have 
been  lost  sight  of  by  the  people. 

"  In  the  meantime,  scientific  bureaus  have  grown  up  one  by  one  under  the  Gov- 
ernment, with  observatories,  laboratories,  museums,  and  libraries,  until  the  whole 
range  of  physical  science  is  represented  by  national  institutions  established  by  the 
Goremment  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  researches  embracing  astronomy,  meteor- 
ology, geography  of  land  and  sea,  geology,  chemistry,  statistics,  mechanical  inven- 
tions, etc.  If  the  various  commissions,  bureaus,  and  divisions  of  the  Executive 
Departments  at  Washington,  which  have  for  their  object  the  prosecution  of  scientific 
research,  conld  be  combined  as  integ^ral  parts  of  one  scientific  institution,  such  insti- 
tution would  be  of  greater  proportions  and  more  comprehensive  than  any  in  the 
world,  and  should  a  university  be  erected  thereon,  with  a  superstructure  commensu- 
rate with  the  foundation,  it  would  be  without  a  rival  in  any  conntr}-. 

"The  common-school  system,  designed  to  furnish  every  citizen  with  an  education 
which  ought  to  be  a  strict  necessity  for  his  daily  work  of  life,  constitutes  the  foundation 
for  our  demooraey.  But  that  is  not  enough  to  satisfy  its  instincts.  In  the  history  of 
nations  democracies  have  been  the  cradles  of  pure  thought  and  art.  The  same  cause 
which  operated  in  them  exists  in  American  society,  and  whether  through  a  national 
university  or  in  fragmentary  institutions  in  the  several  States,  sooner  or  later  a 
higher  education,  higher  than  the  common  school  or  the  academy  or  the  college  can 
famish,  will  alone  realize  and  express  the  higher  aspirations  of  American  democracy. 

'^As  final  citations  of  the  views  of  other  men  upon  this  important  sab- 
ject,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  bills  similar  to  the  one  reported 
by  this  committee  have  been  twice  before  unanimously  commended  to 
the  National  Legislature,  once  by  the  Gommittee  on  Education,  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  1872,  and  again  in  1893  by  the  Senate's 
Select  Committee  to  Establish  the  University  of  the  United  States;  the 
first  providing  for  the  payment  in  perpetuity  of  5  per  cent  interest  on 
a  registered  certificate  of  twenty  millions;  the  last  mentioned  for  one- 
half  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  without  limit  of 
time. 

"The  views  of  the  said  House  committee  are  concisely  summed  up  in 
the  following  concluding  passage  of  their  unanimous  report: 

"If,  then,  it  be  tme,  as  the  committee  have  briefly  endeavored  to  show,  that  our 
country  is  at  present  wanting  in  the  facilities  essential  to  the  highest  culture  in 
many  departments  of  learning;  and  if  it  be  true  that  a  central  university,  besides 
meeting  this  demand,  would  quicken,  strengthen,  and  systematize  the  schools  of  the 
country  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest;  that  it  would  increase  the  amount  and 
tbeloveof  pnre  learning,  now  too  little  appreciated  by  our  people,  and  so  improve  the 
intellectual  status  pf  the  nation;  that  it  would  tend  to  homogeneity  of  sentiment, 
uid  thus  strengthen  the  ui^ty  and  patriotism  of  the  people ;  that,  by  gathering  at 
its  seat  distinguished  savans  not  only  of  our  own  but  of  other  lands,  it  would  eventn- 
ftlly  make  of  our  national  capital  the  intellectual  center  of  the  world,  and  so  help 
^e  IJpjited  Sf at^  of  America  to  rank  first  and  highest  among  the  enlightened 
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LETTER  OF  EX-SENATOR  GEORGE  F.  EDMUNDS,  LL.  D. 

[  Addreosed  to  Hon.  Galasha  A.  Grow,  chairman  of  the  Hooao  Committee  on  Education.  It  includes 
the  chief  points  made  by  Senator  Sdmonda  before  said  conunlttee  on  January  23,  1896,  and  reported 
to  Senate  committee  by  reqneet  of  ita  chairman.] 

1505  Locust  Strext, 
Philadelphia,  February  8, 1896. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Qrow:  I  have  been^infonned  that  your  committee  would  like  a 
condensed  statement  of  the  groanda  upon  which  I,  with  others,  believe  the  univer- 
sity of  the  United  States  oag^ht  to  be  established  at  Washington.  I  am  about  to 
depart  for  Florida  for  several  weeks,  for  health  and  rest,  and  can,  therefore,  only 
state  Boeh  o<mBlderations  as  presently  occur  to  me. 

First.  The  great  extent  of  the  United  States,  and  consequently  the  great  distance 
of  the  larger  body  of  colleges,  academies,  and  schools  of  the  various  States  from  each 
other,  makes  i%  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  them  to  work  in  common 
sympathy  with  and  in  support  of  each  other.  This  university  will,  I  believe,  over- 
come this  difficulty  to  a  very  large  degree,  and  will  make  what,  in  commercial 
phrase,  might  be  caHed  a  mutual  exchange  and  clearing  house  of  knowledge,  admin- 
istrative and  proper,  inasmuch  as  all  the  States  and  colleges  will  be  continually 
from  time  to  time  represented  in  it,  and  the  governors  of  it. 

Seeomd.  Besides  colleges,  academies,  and  schools,  there  will  always  be  scattered 
over  the  country  a  very  considerable  number  of  persons  who  will  have  developed  by 
their  private  studies  and  their  genius  the  capacity  for  great  advances  in  every  line 
of  researeh  and  progress,  not  only  in  mere  literature  and  physical  science,  but 
also  in  soeial  science.  These,  as  the  bill  provides,  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  others  of  a  similar  kind  from  every  part  of  the  country,  and  probably  from 
abroad,  and  cam,  at  Washington,  compare  notes  and  help  each  other  in  the  great 
niareh  of  the  long-time  progress  to  come. 

lliiTd.  The  Congressional  Library  and  the  libraries  and  the  collections  of  objects  in 
afanoat  every  branch  of  human  energy  and  research,  already  in  Washington,  make 
that  city  the  most  available  place  (besides  its  being  the  political  capital)  for  the  work 
of  snch  an  institution. 

Fourth.  The  United  States,  with  their  infinite  resources  of  every  kind,  ought  to 
Btand  in  the  firunt  rank,  if  not  as  the  leader,  of  all  advancement  for  the  good  of  man- 
kind, and  with  such  an  institution,  which  coordinates  all  local  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, from  the  bottom  up,  and  which  in  the  main  begins  where  the  others  leave  off,  it 
will  certainly  do  so. 

Fiitti.  The  bill  has  been  framed  so  as  to  make  the  work  of  the  university  open  to 
all  sects,  to  all  political  and  soeial  ideas,  and  to  exclude  all  discriminations  resting 
either  upon  sectarian  or  political  notions.  All  persons  properly  fitted  and  capable  are 
to  have  an  equal  field  as  Seekers  after  the  great  troths  of  moral  and  social  theories 
and  problems,  and  for  the  discovery  of  the  secrets  yet  hidden  in  the  vast  storehouse 
of  nature. 

I  need  not,  with  you,  refer  to  the  strong  desire  of  the  founders  of  the  Government 
for  sneh  an  establishment,  or  to  the  fact  that  special  provision  for  it  was  not  inserted 
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in  the  Constitation  for  the  reason  that  each  a  clause  would  be  entirely  nnneceeeary, 
and  might  be  simply  exclusive  of  the  operations  of  the  Grovernment. 

I  do  most  earnestly  hope  that  your  committee  and  Congress  will  see  their  way 
clear  at  this  auspicious  time,  and  as  a  continual  remembrancer  of  the  wise  hopes  of 
the  founders  of  the  Republic,  to  make  provision  for  now  establishing  this  institution. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

QlROj,  F.  EBMX7KDS. 

Hon.  Galusha  A.  Grow, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Education, 

Houee  of  Repreeentativee,  Waekingion,  D.  C. 


REMARKS  OF  WILLIAM  PEPPER,  M.  D.,  LL  D. 

[Hade  before  the  House  Committee  on  EdaoaUon,  Janusry  23, 1896,  and  reported,  by  requoBt,  to  the 
Senate  Committee  to  Sstabllsh  the  University  of  the  United  States.] 

Dr.  Pepper  said,  in  effect : 

The  question  might  naturally  be  put  why  is  there  not  already  a  national  univer- 
sity at  Washington,  instead  of  what  are  the  reasons  for  such  a  foundation f  The 
leading  countries  of  the  world  have  seen  to  it  with  great  care  and  liberality  that  at 
the  capital  of  the  nation  there  should  be  a  university,  so  that  the  national  treasures 
in  the  way  of  art  galleries,  libraries,  scientific  collections,  and  laboratories  might  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  higher  education.  The  failure  to  develop  such  a  teaching 
university  in  London  may  be  quoted  as  the  exception,  whose  unfortunate  results 
prove  the  wisdom  of  the  rule. 

My  interest  in  this  question  is  not  new.  Although  I  have  devoted  my  life  to  the 
service  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  to  aid  so  far  as  my  strength  permitted  in 
the  work  of  building  up  that  institution,  I  have  long  felt  the  importance  of  anatioual 
university  in  Washington.  Even  while  I  was  the  provost,  and  straining  every  nerve 
to  aid  the  development  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  I  advocated  the  passsfie 
of  a  bill  similar  to  the  one  before  you.  I  acted  then  purely  in  a  personal  capacity ; 
and  of  course  what  I  express  now  is  in  no  way  official  or  representative,  but  simply 
my  personal  conviction  of  the  need  of  a  great  university  in  this  city.  So  far  from 
interfering  with  the  prosperity  and  growth  of  collegiiite  institutions  in  other  places, 
it  would  strengthen  them.  It  is  understood  that,  as  provided  in  this  bill,  the  natioual 
university  would  be  exclusively  for  advanced  work  of  postgraduate  grade.  It  would 
not  compete  with  other  institutions  for  undergraduate  students.  So  far  from  inter- 
fering with  postgraduate  studies  at  other  universities,  it  would  secure  a  fuller  recog- 
nition of  the  necessity  for  more  ample  provision  for  such  studies  at  every  institution 
prepared  to  conduct  them. 

What  is  the  number  of  fello^v^hips  open  to-day  to  students  desiring  advanced 
instruction  f  A  few  hundreds  at  the  outside.  Uow  many  thousands  of  earnest 
students,  who  have  in  many  cases  exhausted  their  resources  in  securing  the  ordinary 
collegiate  education,  would  gladly  pursue  advanced  studies  to  fit  them  for  higher 
work  as  teachers,  or  writers,  or  investigators,  if  such  opportunities  existeil  in  this 
country.  Each  g^eat  university,  it  is  presumable,  will  always  offer  special  advan- 
tages for  such  advanced  work  in  some  special  lines.  The  establishment  of  a  national 
university  at  Washington  to  utilize  the  vast  educational  resources  of  the  capital 
would  surely  stimulate  activity  in  the  field  of  advanced  study  at  each  and  every 
institution  so  situated  as  to  properly  conduct  such  studies.  Each  university  finds 
itself  forced  to  build  up  at  large  expense  a  great  library ;  it  seeks  original  manu- 
scripts and  documents;  it  must  enter  upon  explorations  and  develop  a  musenm; 
laboratories  must  be  equipped  and  maintained,  and  great  sums  are  needed  for  these 
purposes.  After  all  is  done  it  must  remain  impossible  to  compete  with  the  resources 
of  the  National  Government.    Washington  has  already  the  material  for  the  greatest 
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nniyersity  in  the  land — the  richest  libraries,  the  most  extensire  colleotions,  nnmerons 
well-eqnipped  laboratories,  departments  which  are  practically  organized  for  original 
research. 

The  bill  now  nnder  consideration  would  secnre  the  coordination  of  all  these  rich 
fncilitiee  and  utilize  them  for  the  benefit  of  higher  education.  It  calls  for  no  great 
expenditure  for  lands  or  buildings.  Endowment  will  be  needed  and  buildings  will 
be  needed  as  the  work  develops,  but  to  no  extent  commensurate  with  the  great  work 
done — ^for  so  larji^e  a  part  of  this  work  will  always  be  accomplished  by  utilizing  the 
educational  facilities  which  now  exist  here,  and  which  must  inevitably  become  more 
and  more  extensive,  whether  coordinated  in  one  great  national  educational  work  or 
left  to  be  the  coveted  prize  of  a  dozen  rival  denominational  colleges.  In  all  religious 
finestions  I  revere  the  sincerity  of  individual  belief,  and  I  admire  the  energy  of 
denominational  zeal.  But  in  educational  matters  I  would  protest  against  the  admis- 
sion of  the  denominational  spirit.  Either  the  proposed  bill  will  become  law  and 
give  to  the  country  a  truly  federal  and  national  institution,  free  from  political  and 
sectarian  influence,  or  the  educational  resources  and  prestige  of  the  capital  will 
become  more  and  more  the  object  of  injurious  rivalry  among  many  competing  denomi- 
national  institutions. 

This  bill,  it  is  believed,  does  secure  for  the  proposed  university  a  high  degree  of 
protection  from  political  influence.  While  its  finances  are  intrusted  to  a  small  body 
of  regents,  all  educational  questions — the  courses  to  be  established,  the  conditions  of 
admission,  the  character  of  examination,  the  degrees  to  be  conferred,  and  above  all 
the  appointment  of  all  professors  and  instructors — are  delegated  to  the  university 
council,  a  large  majority  of  whose  members  are  to  be  practical  educators,  preemi- 
nently concerned  in  maintaining  the  highest  standards  and  in  preserving  the  greatest 
purity  of  educational  methods. 

It  is  no  question  of  mere  academic  interest  which  is  urged  on  your  consideration. 
It  is  an  affair  of  the  highest  practical  importance.  It  concerns  vitally  the  future  of 
education  in  America.  It  aims  to  confer  upon  Washington,  the  capital  of  this  people 
of  marvelous  destiny,  the  crowning  glory  of  being  the  center  and  the  source  of 
highest  inspiration  of  a  system  of  higher  education  worthy  of  such  a  nation. 


REMARKS  OF    PROF.  SIMON  NEWCOMB,  LL.  D.,   SUPERINTENDENT  OF 

THE   NAUTICAL  ALMANAC. 

[Made  Jannary  24,  1890.] 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gsntlembn  of  the  Senate  Committee  :  I  shall  attempt  but 
a  brief  summary  of  what  seem  to  me  the  reasons  why  a  university  of  the  United 
States  should  be  established  in  the  city  of  Washington. 

1.  It  would  be  an  eminently  appropriate  Iceystone  to  our  educational  system.  Our 
counties,  aided  and  countenanced  by  State  authorities,  provide  for  that  elementary 
education  which  is  necessary  to  the  prosperity  and  well-being  of  the  masses.  The 
wisdom  of  this  iK>licy  is  so  universally  admitted,  and  so  fully  sustained  by  experi- 
ence, as  to  be  open  to  no  question. 

Next  in  order,  many  of  the  States  of  our  Union,  notably  the  newer  ones,  provide 
for  a  higher  grade  of  education,  namely,  the  collegiate  and  the  professional.  Expe- 
rience has  justified  the  wisdom  of  this  policy.  I  believe  that  every  State  which 
supports  the  advanced  branches  of  education  is  proud  of  its  work  in  that  direction 
in  proportion  to  the  liberality  of  its  allowances  and  the  efficiency  of  its  institutions. 

The  great  advancement  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  the  arts  of  life  bring  before 
the  people  complex  problems,  requiring  for  their  solution  the  ablest  t:ilent  the 
country  can  produce  and  the  best  education  it  can  afford.  To  provide  for  this  eda-> 
cation  is  elearly  the  function  of  the  National  Qovemment. 
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2.  A  striking  feature  shown  by  oar  country — one  wliich  has  frequently  excited 
the  comment  of  observers,  and  which  bus  been  discussed  by  Mr.  Brice  in  his  great 
work  on  the  American  Commonwealth — is  the  wide  separation  between  the  politics 
and  the  learning  of  our  country.  That  this  separation  arises  from  any  want  of 
appreciation  of  learning  on  the  part  of  the  American  public  can  not  for  a  monwwt 
be  believed.  It  obviously  arises  from  the  fact  that  our  institutions  of  learaing  are 
too  widely  scattered  over  the  country,  and  have  too  few  facilities  for  close  inter- 
course to  make  themselves  felt  in  public  affairs.  While  it  is  true  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  in  its  employ  many  able  scientific  investigators,  the 
work  of  each  of  these  investigators  is  necessarily  confined  to  his  ovm  rather  limited 
sphere,  and  the  position  of  all  as  (Government  employees  prevents  their  serving  aa  a 
medium  of  communication  between  the  learning  of  the  eountry  at  large  and  the 
work  of  the  Government. 

3.  It  is  impossible  to  specify  in  detail  the  different  ways  in  which  the  inereaaed 
influence  of  men  of  learning  at  the  national  capital  would  be  useful.  The  spirit 
which  animates  scientific  and  historical  investigation  is  precisely  that  of  whicli  we 
now  stand  most  in  need.  The  legislator  and  the  head  of  a  department  is  so  com- 
pletely engrossed  with  matters  of  detail  that  he  finds  it  difficult,  iu  many  ttanfifi^  to 
view  things  from  the  standpoint  of  the  man  of  thought.  By  commnnication  with 
the  latter  he  would  receive  precisely  the  suggestions  of  which  he  stands  in  need. 
What  greater  boon  can  we  offer  to  the  official  who  is  oppressed  with  details  of  for- 
eign and  domestic  complications  than  the  calm  saggestions  of  the  lifelong  stadeat 
of  the  special  subject  in  hand,  who,  though  neither  a  politician  nor  an  administrator, 
can  supply  information  and  make  suggestions  which  could  not  be  obtained  from  any 
other  source  f 

4.  In  the  way  of  illustrative  details,  I  may  mention  a  few  of  the  subjeets  with 
which  such  an  organization  as  that  proposed  might  be  expected  to  conoem  itself: 

A.  International  law,  and  the  history  of  colonization  and  of  ireaiiee. — How  useful  to 
the  United  States  would  be  a  body  of  impartial  experts  on  these  subjects  need  not 
be  pointed  out. 

B.  The  climatology  of  the  United  States. — In  the  observations  and  records  of  the 
Weather  Bureau  we  have  an  inexhaustible  mine  bearing  on  this  subject.  Bot  tbe 
working  of  this  mine,  so  as  to  learn  from  it  those  general  laws  governing  the  change 
of  climate  and  the  course  of  storms,  which  would  be  invaluable  to  our  Western  set- 
tlers, requires  a  different  kind  of  organization  from  that  of  the  ordinary  Govern- 
ment bureau.  Organized  the  work  of  such  an  investigation  must  be,  bat  the 
organizer  nhould  be  the  ablest  scientific  investigator  of  the  subject  that  the  country 
can  produce,  and  who  should  be  able  to  call  upon  the  ablest  of  his  fellows  for  assist- 
ance. 

C.  In  the  policy  of  such  scientific  organizations  as  the  Coast  and  Geological  Snrreys 
and  the  National  Observatory  the  advice  of  disinterested  experts  would  be  of  the 
greatest  value.  They  would  occupy  an  intermediate  position  between  the  xieople 
at  large,  who  contribute  the  money  for  the  support  of  such  institutions,  and  the 
administrators  who  are  engaged  in  carrying  them  on. 

5.  I  have  heard  no  proposed  objections  to  the  new  institution  which  are  not 
founded  either  upon  a  misapprehension  of  principles  or  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
purposes  and  objects  of  the  university. 

It  is  frequently  supposed  that  the  latter  is  intended  to  compete  with  the  great  uni- 
versities of  the  country  in  the  work  of  the  higher  education.  The  real  effeot  of  the 
supposed  competition  would  be  to  increase  the  scope  and  usefulness  of  the  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  country  at  large  by  ofi'ering  to  their  best  gradaatos  yet 
more  advanced  courses,  and  by  placing  them  in  closer  relations  with  the  goTerament 
of  the  country.  The  University  of  the  United  States  would  be  in  some  sort  the  lep- 
resentative  at  Washington  of  all  the  colleges  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  also  said  that  the  turmoil  of  political  life  is  unfavorable  to  that  calmnsis  of 
mind  necessary  to  the  pursuit  of  study.    This  would  undoubtedly  be  the  ease  if  Ihs 
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stodfinte  of  the  naivexsity  were  obliged  to  take  an  active  and  responaible  part  in 
p<ditieal  conteste.  Bat  I  speak  from  experience  in  saying  that  no  student  of  aoy 
subject  would  ever  ei4>erience  anything  but  a  wholesome  stinmlas  from  his  nearness 
to  the  focaa  of  political  strife.  I  find  it  to  be  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  the  quiet  of 
a  reigioii  far  removed  firom  the  centers  of  activity  is  most  favorable  to  the  conduct 
of  sttentifio  investigation. 

The  great  academics  of  sciences,  the  work  of  whose  members  have,  daring  the  past 
two  huBdxed  and  fifty  years,  made  the  nineteenth  centnry  what  it  is,  have  had  their 
seats  at  each  centers  as  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  St.  Petersburg.  The  greater  number 
of  their  noembers  have  worked  most  effectively  at  the  very  center  of  such  scenes  as 
those  of  the  French  revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  wars.  If  any  instances  can  be 
found  of  work  done  or  discoveries  made  by  isolated  men,  they  will  be  hard  to  find 
and  few  in  number. 

I  may  be  pardoned  for  mentioning  a  circumstance  bearing  on  this  question  which 
is  within  my  own  experience.  Fifteen  years  ago  I  was  desirous  of  an  opportunity  to 
devote  several  months  of  uninterrupted  thought  to  a  very  complex  and  difficult 
investigation  requiring  several  months  of  close  attention.  I  tbonght  no  place  could 
be  more  favorable  than  a  quiet  nook  in  some  European  town,  far  removed  from  con< 
tact  with  daily  duties.  But  a  very  short  residence  in  such  a  situation  convinced  me 
that  such  was  not  the  case,  and*  that  the  best  place  to  pursue  the  investigation  was 
among  the  haants  of  men. 

Altogether,  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  there  is  no  way  in  which  onr  Qovemment 
can  more  effectually  promote  the  intellectual  and  material  advancement  of  the  people 
than  by  the  institution  now  proposed. 


REMARKS  OF  GEN.  JOHN  EATON,  LL.  D.,  EX-UNITED  STATES  COMMIS- 
SIONER OF  EDUCATION. 

[Before  the  Oommittee,  Jan  nary  24,  1896.] 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  very  glad  that  Professor  Newcomb  has  directed  attention  to 
the  bearing  of  the  power  of  knowledge  upon  human  welfare,  upon  public  affairs,  in 
connection  with  the  establishment  of  the  University  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
he  has  so  far  pointed  out  how  the  increase  of  knowledge,  of  more  thorough  and 
deeper  thinking,  are  needed  in  onr  legislation  and  administration ;  in  our  business 
industries — ^indeed,  in  all  that  concerns  man;  but  I  regret  that  the  modesty  of  the 
Professor  has  not  allowed  him  to  give  us  some  idea  of  the  many  ways  in  which  bis 
solution  of  complicated  mathematical  and  astronomical  problems  in  making  the  nau- 
tical almanac  saves  time,  health,  and  money.  We  can  not  estimate  the  value  of 
ideas  in  dollars.  The  Professor  illustrated  his  point  by  referring  to  the  Weather 
Barean.  The  whole  story  is  full  of  meaning.  The  late  war  has  brought  out  the 
advantage  of  signaling  to  the  eye  and  by  the  use  of  the  telegraph.  Professor  Abbe, 
in  the  study  of  the  heavens,  has  gained  facts  of  advantage  for  men  to  know  in  the 
common  pursuits  of  life.  The  nation  now,  through  the  Weather  Bureau  using  the 
telegraph  and  signals,  gathers  the  necessary  data  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
announces  its  warnings  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people  of  the  land. 

At  first  ^e  whole  thing  shocked  certain  common  ideas.  What  had  the  United 
States  Government  to  do  with  the  weather  business  f  But  patriotic  common  sense 
800B  saw  its  wisdom.  A  little  more  thinking  showed  that  winds  and  storms  had  to 
do  with  the  floods  of  rivers,  and  so  now  lives  and  property  are  saved  by  foretelling 
the  arrival  of  floods.  The  profonndest  scientists  engaged  in  that  work  feel  that  they 
aie  only  on  the  threshold  of  its  opportunities.  The  many  relations  of  education  to 
santtation  drew  my  attention  to  the  efforts  to  preserve  public  health.  When  the 
most  important  investigations  of  recent  years  were  begun,  the  nation  had  kept  itself 
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so  completely  oat  of  all  these  sabjeots  that  there  was  no  money  to  gather  the  facts 
about  yellow  fever  and  cholera  that  were  at  the  time  afflicting  portions  of  our  land. 
A  good  woman,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thompson,  came  to  the  relief  of  onr  far-sighted  doc- 
tors and  furnished  a  small  amount  of  money.  Sufficient  data  were  gathered  and 
maps  were  made  telling  in  yellow  and  black  by  city  squares  the  destructive  preva- 
lence of  these  plagues,  to  awaken  the  public  mind  to  the  importance  of  keeping 
them  from  our  shores. 

Congress,  rising  to  the  emergency,  provided  money,  and  scientists  began  the  pn>- 
founder  investigations  which  the  conditions  suggested;  but  a  spirit  of  opposition 
began  to  ask,  **  What  has  the  National  Croverument  to  do  with  affairs  of  this  kindf  ^ 
and  the  greater  results  possible  in  preserving  public  health  were  not  reached.  These 
researches  are  in  abeyance  until  some  future  plague  wakes  us  up.  [Illustrating  the 
amount  of  data  lying  about  in  Government  records  full  of  lessons  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people,  he  mentioned  the  problems  arising  out  of  the  relation  of  race  to  disease, 
and  referred  to  the  mass  of  facts  gathered  in  the  war,  and  later  in  Freedmen's  Hos- 
pitals, bearing  upon  these  important  subjects.]  We  delight  in  believing  that  oar 
Government  is  by  the  people  and  for  the  people.  As  has  been  said,  no  Government 
expends  more  for  science ;  no  national  capital  has  more  scientists  gathered  in  it  than 
Washington.  I  believe  that  a  university  of  the  highest  grade  here  will  make  this 
money  and  these  men  vastly  more  effective  for  the  Government  and  more  efficient  in 
promoting  the  welfare  of  the  people  at  large.  The  ideas  which  the  fathers  sought  to 
plant,  that  the  Government  is  not  solely  for  the  benefit  of  its  officers,  bnt  for  the 
people — for  all  the  people — should  be  cultivated  by  every  means  within  rejich. 

Russia  is  on  the  alert  to  bring  to  the  advantage  of  its  departments  of  administra- 
tion every  forward  step  in  science  and  art,  but  it  does  not  exert  itself  to  disseminate 
t]iese  advantages  among  all  its  people,  high  and  low,  for  their  benefit.  Perhaps 
Russia  has  the  best  pedagogical  musenm  in  the  world.  It  is  not  devoted  to  univer- 
sal education,  but  is  maintained  to  promote  education  in  the  army  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  war  department.  Just  as  the  French  Republic  was  rising  out  of  the 
ruins  of  the  Empire,  acknowledging  to  our  Bureau  of  Education  the  receipt  of  its 
report,  which  he  had  sought,  a  great  French  statesman  wrote :  ''  Our  rex>orts  are  made 
for  officials,  and  imperfections  and  rottenness  are  concealed.  Tour  American  reports 
are  made  for  the  x>^opIe  as  well  as  officials,  and  facts  are  accurately  reported.'' 
Senator  Howe,  of  Wisconsin,  who  so  often  urged  the  establishment  of  a  national 
university,  was  accustomed  to  point  out  its  advantages  in  elevating  our  civil  service. 
It  would  immeasurably  exalt  and  extend  scholarship  in  all  departments  of  learning. 
New  inspiration  would  be  applied  to  every  field  of  research.  Some  assail  certain 
officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  for  not  keeping  up  a  scholarly  spirit.  What  would 
not  a  national  university  do  in  this  behalff 

An  incident  in  my  early  educational  experience  opened  my  eyes  to  the  extent  to 
which  our  national  statesmen  had  come  to  divorce  themselves  from  the  consideration 
of  principles  fundamental  to  the  people,  and  greatly  shocked  my  youthful  notion 
that  the  more  exalted  the  man,  the  more  wise  would  he  be  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
founder  interests  of  the  people.  An  educational  question  of  the  deepest  importance 
engaged  my  attention,  and  I  tried  to  gather  facts  and  opinions  bearing  upon  it  fh>ra 
every  quarter.  Governor  Seward  had  entered  the  United  States  Senate.  I  greatly 
admired  him,  and  had  the  presumption  to  address  him  my  inquiry.  According  to  his 
rule  to  answer  every  letter,  he  replied  to  mine.  How  I  was  shocked.  It  was  in  effect 
that  he  was  engaged  in  national  politics  and  had  no  opinions  worthy  to  be  expressed 
upon  the  subject.  We  have  no  national  system  of  education,  and  we  seek  none.  We 
want  the  advantages  of  diversity.  Our  national  existence  depends  upon  the  balanc- 
ing of  great  forces  and  the  harmonizing  of  great  influences.  The  administration  of 
education  is  wisely  left  to  the  several  States,  and  the  States  are  wLse  in  atill  further 
localizing  it  by  towns  and  cities;  ultimately  it  must  be  an  affair  of  the  individual. 
The  fathers  disclosed  their  notion  of  the  relation  of  the  nation  to  education  by  mak- 
iug  it  the  patron  of  learning,  beginning  even  before  the  formation  of  the  Constita- 
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tion  in  the  ordinance  of  1787,  by  both  indicating  the  grade  of  instrnction  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  round  of  learning  in  giving  the  sixteenth  section  of  the  pablic 
domain  for  the  establishment  of  public  schools  and  the  township— always  one  and 
sometimes  two  or  more — for  the  establishment  of  a  nniyersity  in  each  new  State  to 
complete  its  system  of  public  instruction. 

Washington's  idea  was  that  this  vast  scheme  should  be  crowned  by  a  still  higher 
univeniity  at  the  national  capital.  There  is  a  natural  irrepressible  conflict  between 
slayery  and  education,  notwithstanding  the  teacher  in  ancient  times,  and  more 
recently,  even,  has  been  a  slave.  Slavery  in  our  country  was  especially  thought  to  be 
imperiled  by  universal  instruction.  As  a  consequence,  the  common  school  made  little 
headway  where  slavery  was  strongest.  Only  one  feature  of  Jeffersons's  scheme  for 
education  in  Virginia,  the  university,  could  be  organized  in  his  day.  The  nation 
having  assnmed  the  appropriate  position  of  benefactor  of  education,  all  questions 
arising  in  Congress  touching  education  were  closely  watched  by  the  slave  interest. 
That  interest  allowed  the  policy  of  national  grants  to  go  on,  but  the  establishment 
of  a  national  university,  or  any  other  act  which  would  be  likely  to  tone  up  and 
energize  the  spirit  of  universal  education,  could  not  be  encouraged,  could  not  be 
tolerated.  Even  the  act  making  grants  of  land  for  colleges  of  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts  was  vetoed  by  Mr.  Buchanan.  The  new  spirit,  represented  by  Mr. 
Lincoln,  was  ready  to  sign  the  bill  whose  stupendous  beneficence  will  go  on  increas- 
ing while  the  Government  stands. 

A  few  years  later  the  organization  of  an  office  of  education  was  urged  by  wise  and 
patriotic  men  who  felt  that  there  was  serious  lack  in  our  educational  forces,  that  we 
allowed  to  go  to  waste  lessons  of  educational  experience  which  the  nation  alone 
could  gather  and  disseminate.  Our  theory  of  government  staked  all  on  the  virtue 
and  intelligence  of  the  people.  There  had  been  given  for  their  education  a  domain 
larger  than  some  kingdoms.  The  lessons  derived  from  the  administration  of  these 
gifts  were  most  valuable.  Should  they  not  be  recorded  and  usedf  The  Bureau 
of  Education  was  established.  As  Vice-President  Henry  Wilson  observed,  "The 
Government  should  do  for  the  education  of  its  children  what  it  did  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  pnmpkin  seeds."  The  chief  of  the  office  was  provided  with  a  salary  of  $4,000 
and  a  few  clerks,  and  the  man  of  all  Americans  most  eminent  in  educational  litera- 
ture was  made  Commissioner.  An  office  so  beneficent  in  its  aims,  so  limit'Od  in  its 
fanctions,  and  so  ably  manned,  it  would  seem  should  have  received  the  Godspeed  of 
every  patriot.  But  there  is  a  theory  abroad  that  would  reduce  government  to  a 
shrievalty.  It  would  allow  a  government  to  punish  crime  but  not  to  prevent  it; 
it  would  allow  a  goveniment  to  make  war  but  not  to  promote  peace. 

The  original  idea  of  a  census  was  to  count  the  people  in  order  to  determine  their 
capacity  for  war.  Our  Constitution  provides  for  a  decennial  census  in  order  to  secure 
the  data  necessary  to  fix  the  ratio  of  Congressional  representation.  Items  touching 
the  intelligence  of  the  people  were  not  included  until  1840.  There  are  those  now 
who  believe  that  the  census  tells  too  much  about  the  people  for  the  people — the 
Government  gives  too  much  information.  Let  those  who  want  it  pay  for  it.  Of 
course,  they  would  leave  those  who  can't  pay  for  it  without  it.  Persons  of  these 
opioions  were  horrified  at  the  little  office  of  education.  They  saw  in  it  the  destrnc- 
tioQ  of  local  systems  and  institutions.  The  nation  had  no  business  with  education. 
It  was  a  most  dangerous  centralization  of  power,  although  the  proposition  did  not 
iQchide  the  appointment  of  a  teacher  or  the  establishment  of  a  school.  The  result 
was  that  Congress  refused  to  publish  the  reports  which  the  law  required,  took 
11,000  from  the  Commissioner's  salary,  and  reduced  his  clerks  to  two  of  the  lowest 
grade.  The  story  is  most  significant  in  its  bearing  on  the  proposition  to  establish  a 
national  university.  The  opposition  sought  to  strike  the  office  out  of  the  appropria- 
tion bill,  but  General  Grant  said :  ''  We  have  aboliflhed  slavery  and  made  the  freed- 
nien  voters;  education  must  perform  an  important  part  in  the  solution  of  the 
questions  arising  out  of  the  new  conditions,  and  the  office  ought  to  be  further  tried/' 
The  result  of  its  continuance  is  now  known  to  the  country  and  the  world,    i 
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simple  edaoatianal  exchange,  foonsing  all  edacational  esperieace  witkont  tlie 
aathority  to  toach  a  single  school  in  a  single  State,  it  has  come  to  be  declared  again 
and  again  by  most  eminent  educational  anthorities  to  be  the  most  inflaential  ednea> 
tional  office  in  the  world.  Other  offices  may  issne  decrees,  bnt  this  office,  by  its  vast 
accumulation  of  data,  is  able  to  point  out  those  averages — ^those  uniformities — which 
indicate  the  laws  of  educational  action.  My  experience  of  half  a  generation  in  itaX 
office,  with  the  educational  thought  and  experience  of  the  country  passing  before  me, 
left  me  in  no  doubt  in  regard  to  the  question  of  establishing  a  national  muyeiBity. 
Its  opposition  will  be  much  of  the  same  character  as  that  already  described,  but  its 
location  and  functions  ar-e  wholly  within  the  constitutional  powers  of  Ooiigrees,  as 
affirmed  by  the  most  eminent  constitutional  authorities.  It  aooords  witli  the  tradi- 
tiooal  ideas  of  national  action  in  its  relation  to  local  interests.  It  can  exercise  no 
authority  over  them.  Its  influence  must  be  determined  by  its  merits.  By  its  elevated 
grade  of  instruction  it  is  put  out  of  competition  with  all  other  schools  of  learnings 
but  becomes  an  inspiration  to  them  alL  There  are  those  who  believe  that  all  educa- 
tion should  be  under  exclusive  religious  direction,  but  this  is  not  the  American 
theory  coming  down  from  oar  fathers. 

We  separate  church  and  state  in  education  as  in  all  other  matters.  The  American 
theory  provides  that  the  state  must  educate  to  make  sure  of  that  universality  and 
that  amount  of  education  which  is  necessary  to  guarantee  the  intelligence  of  its 
citizens  and  the  provision  of  officers  capable  of  wisely  directing  its  affairs.  Governor 
Jenkins,  of  Oeorgia,  in  opening  the  constitutional  convention  of  that  State,  made  a 
strong  declaration  of  this  doctrine.  But  the  American  theory,  in  affirming  this  view 
of  the  responsibility  of  the  state  in  education,  does  not  limit  itself  to  what  can  be 
done  under  its  own  direction ;  it  invites  the  church  to  do  all  it  can,  and  freely  provides 
charters  for  institutions  under  religious  or  other  private  auspices.  Nowhere  has  the 
church,  as  the  organization  specially  inlarusted  with  the  care  of  the  divine  oracles 
and  the  enforcement  of  their  doctrines  upon  the  individual  conscience,  been  more 
liberally  treated  or  been  more  successful  in  establishing  and  maintaining  institutioDS 
of  learning.  Private  benefactions  ftnd  their  way  in  the  main  to  institutions  under 
private  corporate  direction  having  a  religious  aim.  Clear  it  is  that  no  other  country 
approaches  ours  in  the  amount  of  gifts  for  the  purposes  of  higher  education.  The 
Bureau  of  Education  reports  that  those  coming  to  its  knowledge  in  the  last  two 
dozen  years  have  reached  the  sun  of  $168,000,000.  Religious  colleges  work  in  hax- 
mony  with  our  State  universities.  The  same  will  be  true  of  all  religious  institutions 
and  of  the  national  university.  Some  have  feared  the  injurious  effect  of  great  cities 
upon  institutions  of  learning,  but  the  benefits  of  such  proximity  have  been  found 
greatly  to  counterbsdanoe  all  disadvantages. 

There  has  also  been  great  fear  in  many  minds  of  the  injurious  effect  upon  seats  of 
learning  from  their  proximity  to  political  capitals.  This  fear  was  especially  mani- 
fested in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  the  University  of  Berlin.  But  the 
benefits  to  the  university  arising  from  its  location  there  have  already  been  pointed 
out,  as  well  as  the  advantages  to  the  Government  of  the  location  of  the  nniversity 
in  its  capital.  Indeed,  there  is  much  data  from  other  countries  illustrating  these 
advantages,  leaving  little  ground  to  doubt  the  satisfactory  results.  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  great  denominational  universities  in  and  about  Washington  the  opinion 
of  our  most  astuto  religious  thinkers  is  made  manifest.  The  leaders  of  these  great 
Interests  see  how  they  can  utilize  the  great  scientific  opportunities  of  our  national 
capital.  I  believe  they  will  see  also  in  due  time  how  a  great  national  university 
over  and  above  them  all  will  aid  rather  than  hinder  the  realization  of  their  purposes. 
Anyone  who  will  carefully  consult  the  iTiU  before  you  will  see  how  it  is  guarded 
alike  against  local,  xiersonal,  or  partisan  control  of  every  kind.  The  corporation  is 
to  be  made  up  of  men  selected  for  their  eminence  from  different  States. 

The  administration  of  the  Peabody  Southern  Educational  Fund  is  an  illustration  of 
the  wisdom  with  which  such  a  board  is  likely  to  act;  and  in  the  matter  of  internal 
'"''ministration,  the  selection  of  professors,  the  establishment  of  courses  of  atady  and 
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researcliy  aiid  the  regnlatioii  of  diseipline,  the  nniyenity  eouneil,  made  up  in  parted 
F^enta  aod  in  part  of  eminent  edneatora  repreeenting  edooational  inBtitatioim  in 
different  States^  manifieetly  conetitntes  a  body  nnder  the  eorporation  to  which  these 
reMpcmaibilities  can  be  most  safely  intrusted,  and  that  will  surely  guard  them  against 
any  untoward  •interference.  That  the  time  for  this  action  has  come  is  clearly  indi- 
cated by  the  increase  of  the  nnmber  of  post-gradnate  students  in  the  country,  rnn- 
uin^  up  from  a  few  hundred  in  1S70  to  over  4,000  at  the  preseni  day,  while  titwn  are 
Rome  3,000  American  students,  it  is  believed,  pursuing  similar  courses  in  European 
inetitntions.  If  ours  is  to  be  a  leader  among  the  nations,  should  we  not  have  a 
nniversity  worthy  not  only  to  retain  our  own  students  of  the  highest  aspirations,  but 
to  bring  here  those  from  other  lands  seeking  the  rarest  opportunities  for  instruction 
aod  research f  The  existence  of  such  an  institution  for  a  very  limited  }>eriod  will,  I 
believe,  so  manifest  its  advantages  that  there  will  be  left  no  g^unds  to  doubt  the 
wiedom  of  its  establishment. 


REMARKS  OF  HON.  GARDINER  G.  HUBBARD,  LL  D.,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 

NATIONAL  GEOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

[Before  the  ctniunittee,  Jsniuury  24, 1896.] 

Mk.  Chaibmak  and  Okmtlxmsn  :  While  feeling  a  profound  interest  in  the  subjeet 
of  a  n&tional  university,  so  ably  discussed  from  various  standpoints  this  morning, 
owing  to  the  limited  time  allotted,  I  shall  confine  my  own  remarks  to  a  single  phase 
of  it,  to  wit,  the  great  importance  of  the  proposed  post-graduate  university  as  an 
essential  part  of  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  the  American  system  of  public 
edueation — as,  indeed,  the  necessary  climax  which  it  hss  always  lacked,  and  without 
which  it  has  suffered  beyond  the  power  of  calculation. 

In  colonial  times  educational  opportunities  were  provided  almost  entirely  by 
religions  organizations.  Much  valuable  work  was  done,  and  many  were  the  youths 
who  by  means  of  them  made  themselves  most  useful  and  distinguished  citizens  in 
the  various  spheres  of  life,  both  public  and  private,  as  the  history  of  our  country  so 
well  illustrates.  But,  after  all,  the  work  done  was  practically  limited  to  the  few, 
and  was  marked  by  many  errors  and  deficiencies.  It  was  only  they  who  were  favored 
in  some  degree  by  fortune  who  could  avail  themselves  of  even  such  opportunities  as 
were  offered.    The  masses  were  unprovided  for. 

The  dawn  of  the  Bepublic  brought  the  beginning  of  that  better  day  when  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  in  their  organized  capacity,  should  regard  the  needs  of  each 
member  of  society,  and  so  devise  measures  for  increasing  the  popular  iutelligenee. 

It  was  Daniel  Webster  who  said,  ''I  doubt  whether  any  one  single  law  of  any 
single  lawgiver,  ancient  or  modem,  has  produced  results  of  more  distinct,  marked, 
and  lasting  character  than  the  ordinance  of  1787,  wherein  it  set  forth  and  declared  it 
to  be  a  high  and  binding  duty  of  the  Government  to  support  schools  and  advance 
the  floeans  of  education." 

"revolutions  nevkr  go  backward.'' 

Having  slowly,  from  small  beginnings,  developed  a  great  system  of  popular  edu- 
cation—one  which,  whatever  its  imperfections,  has  already  gained  recognition  ever* 
where  as  a  great  and  indispensable  instrumentality  for  that  enlightenment  of  the 
whole  people,  upon  which  the  welfare  of  the  individual  and  the  security  of  our  free 
institutions  must  depend — ^there  will  be  no  return  to  antiquated  institutions  and 
agencies. 

Vast  are  the  sums  which  in  the  States  are  annually  derived  from  investments  of 
the  proceeds  of  school,  college,  and  university  lands  and  devoted  to  the  maintenance 
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of  the  whole  serioH  of  educational  agencies,  from  the  district  school  to  the  State 
uniyersity,  so  that  it  hecomes  a  question  of  practical  importance  whether  anytliio^ 
is  yet  wanting  to  improve  the  instrumentalities  in  use  and  to  meet  those  demands  of 
our  aspiring  youth  for  that  which  lies  heyond  the  ability*  of  even  the  foremost  of  our 
institutions  to  supply. 

That  we  have  a  number  of  universities,  so  called,  which  are  excellent  of  their  kind, 
are  doing  the  best  of  collegiate  work,  and  are  reaching  out  into  the  vast  field  beyoiitl 
by  worthy  efforts  in  research  and  investigation — all  this  is  not  enough. 

We  should  have  somewhere — ^and  certainly  there  is  no  spot  more  suitable  or  half 
so  well  supplied  with  facilities  for  this  high  work  as  Washington — we  should  have 
in  America,  the  best  possible  opportunities  the  whole  world  can  afford,  unless  we 
conclude  to  content  ourselves  with  ranking  second  among  the  nations  in  the  means 
of  eduC/ation,  whereas  the  very  nature  of  our  Government  demands  of  us  that  we  offer 
to  the  lover  of  learning  and  the  young  man  of  genius  for  research  the  very  best 
facilities  the  world  can  afford. 

This  constitutes  a  reason  which  everyone  can  understand,  and  which  strongly 
appeals  to  our  national  pride,  why  there  should  be  planted  here  a  great  and  true 
university,  and  that  we  begin  the  work  of  founding  it  now,  in  the  centennial  year 
since  Washington,  by  authority,  set  apart  grounds  for  its  site,  and  gave  of  hL<> 
own  resources  what  in  those  days  was  a  very  handsome  sum  toward  its  pecuniary 
foundation. 

Nor  are  the  reasons  which  I  had  in  mind  when  I  rose  less  plain  and  imperative 
why  this  central  university  should  be  a  national  university — the  University  of  the 
United  States — with  certain  organic  relations  to  the  colleges  and  universities  of  this 
country,  especially  the  State  universities,  even  as  they  sustain  such  relations  to  high 
schools,  secondary  schools,  and  primary  schools  in  their  order  below. 

Forward  impulses  and  furtherances  in  education  proceed  from  above  downward, 
not  f^om  the  bottom  upward.  Hence  a  national  university  of  post-gradaate  rank 
would  not  only  supply  better  equipped  men  for  all  classes  of  work  in  the  edncational 
field  below,  but  it  would,  also,  by  means  of  its  high  and  unvarying  standard,  bring 
about  a  greater  uniformity  in  all  the  institutions  of  the  States,  stimulating  those 
below  to  aim  higher,  and  of  necessity  to  reach  higher  results.  This  influence  of 
stimulation  and  coordination  would  be  of  immense  value. 

But  there  is  another  consideration.  Such  a  central  university,  by  holding  aloft  to 
the  youth  of  the  whole  nation  opportunities  beyond  those  with  which  they  have  be«n 
familiar,  and  such  as  they  do  not  find  at  home,  would  fire  yet  more  their  ambition  for 
the  highest  attainments,  and  thus  lead  them  in  yet  greater  nnmbers  than  now  to  the 
local  and  State  institutions  as  the  only  road  to  such  superior  advantages.  In  other 
words,  it  would  touch  every  university,  college,  academy,  and  public  school  in  the 
land,  and  inspire  anew  every  youth  of  high  aims  and  ambitions. 

Let  the  Catholic  Church  make  its  university,  so  well  begun,  as  great  and  useful  ss 
it  can ;  and  let  the  Baptists,  Methodists,  Episcopalians,  and  other  denominations  do 
all  they  can  to  meet  the  special  demands  of  their  people.  And  so  of  Harvard  and 
Yale,  and  all  the  other  of  our  higher  institutions.  We  offer  no  hindrance.  Nay,  we 
wish  them  well  and  bid  them  Godspeed  in  all  honorable  endeavor.  But  neither  these 
nor  the  others,  nor  all  together,  can  meet  the  growing  demand  of  the  American  people 
for  a  great  and  true  university  at  the  National  Capital — one  that  shall  be  their  own, 
even  as  public  schools,  industrial  schools,  and  State  universities  are  theirs;  an  insti- 
tution wholly  free  from  the  trammels  of  either  sectarian  creed,  or  party  creed;  au 
institution  bearing  the  stamp  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  hence 
giving  to  the  higher  education  a  new  dignity  and  value  in  the  estimation  of  the  whole 
people. 

In  fine,  having  the  public  schools  of  every  grade,  the  colleges  and  State  universi- 
ties, let  us  have,  as  the  next  logical  step,  a  grand  university  of  the  United  States, 
that  shall  crown  and  complete  the  whole  series. 
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REMARKS  OF  EX-GOVERNOR  JOHN  W.  HOYT,  LL  D.,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY  COMMITTEE  OF  ONE  HUNDRED. 

[Before  the  Senate  committee,  January  24, 1806.] 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlbmkn:  The  lionr  accorded  for  this  hearing  having 
already  expired,  I  may  not  nay  more  on  the  subject  under  consideration  than  a  very 
few  words  of  a  general  character. 

Opposition  to  the  university  measnre  is  likely  to  manifest  itself  in  certain  quarters, 
and  for  reasons  well  understood ;  but  the  great  body  of  educators,  scientists,  scholars, 
and  statesmen  who  have  studied  the  subject  <inite  free  from  local  and  other  special 
interest  are  in  hearty  accord  with  the  movement,  and  will  warmly  support  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  committees  should  they  see  iit  to  favorably  report  the  pending  bill. 

Faults  and  deficiencies  it  may  have,  which,  if  found,  yon  will  not  fail  to  correct. 
It  is  proper  to  say,  however,  that  the  general  features  of  it  have  been  carefully  con- 
sidered by  hundreds  of  persons  deemed  especially  competent  to  judge,  and  that  it 
was  finally  framed  by  the  Executive  Council  designated  for  this  and  other  purposes 
by  the  National  University  Committee  of  One  Hundred,  engaging  the  most  earnest 
attention  of  it  members;  also  that  the  bill  has  since  been  submitted  to  the  scrutiny 
of  members  of  the  National  Committee  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

I  shall  in  due  time  submit  the  views  of  a  great  number  of  persons  upon  the  gen- 
eral proposition  as  expressed  both  before  the  beginning  of  this  present  movement 
and  since.  It  will  appear  that  there  is  full  concurrence  among  them  on  these 
several  points,  to  wit:  (I)  That  there  is  great  need  of  an  institution  for  purely 
post-graduate  work ;  (2)  that  for  many  reasons  which  can  not  be  challenged  such 
institution  should  be  established  at  Washington,  where  facilities  of  so  many  kinds, 
already  furnished  at  great  cost  by  the  whole  people  through  the  Government,  are 
present  and  but  partially  utilized;  (3)  that  in  a<ldition  to  the  priceless  benefits 
which  a  post-graduate  university  of  the  highest  type  would  confer,  not  only  in  the 
help  afforded  to  college  graduates  who  now  seek  at  foreign  institutions  what  they 
do  not  find  at  home,  but  also  as  the  means  of  completing  the  American  system  of 
public  education,  and  of  furnishing  to  it  and  to  all  institutions  of  the  country  the 
▼ery  coordinating,  stimulating,  and  elevating  force  so  essential  to  general  progress; 
and  (4)  that  since  these  great  needs  can  only  be  met  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  such  beginning  as  is  possible  should  be  made  without  further  delay. 


VIEWS  OF  HON.  JOHN  A.  KASSON,  LL  D.,  LATE  UNITED  STATES  MINISTER 

TO  AUSTRIA,  AMBASSADOR  TO  GERMANY,  ETC. 

[Pretenied  before  the  Honae  Committee  on  Edncation,  February  1,  and  i^lerwards  communicated  to 

the  Senate  Univereitj  Committee,  by  request.] 

Sir  :  As  one  of  the  advocates  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  university  at 
Washington,  I  have  been  requested  to  forward  to  your  committee  the  substance  of 
the  views  which  were  presented  by  me  before  the  House  Committee  on  Education. 

The  reasons  for  my  support  of  the  measure  before  your  committee  are  undoubtedly 
largely  influenced  by  my  long  association  with  the  interests  of  the  Western  States, 
wbeTB  educational  institutions,  excellent  as  they  are  within  their  limitations,  hare 
neither  the  endowment  nor  the  facilities  to  keep  pace  with  modem  demands  for 
higher  education.  Our  young  men  with  special  genius  for  certain  lines  of  study  and 
research  are  balked  in  their  development  by  the  inadequacy  of  the  means  of  educa- 
tion at  their  disposal.  It  is  not  gratifying  to  our  national  pride  that  even  those  who 
have  wealth  go  by  hundreds  for  this  instruction  to  foreign  universities,  often  result- 
ing in  the  alienation  of  their  patriotic  instincts. 

Here  in  Washington  are  found  already  the  means  and  facilities  for  the  pursuit 
of  the  higher  university  studies  to  a  degree  unequaled  by  any  other  town  or  edu- 
cational center  in  Am^ric^.     Here  are  vast  collectioqs  for  the  study  of  geology, 
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natural  history,  biology,  comparative  anatomy ,  anthropology,  and  of  the  histoiy  oi 
inventive  and  other  useful  arts.  Here  are  great  libraries,  both  general  and  special, 
one  of  the  latter  admitted  to  be  t lie  best  in  the  world.  These  collections  are  the 
property  of  the  nation,  and  are  continually  growing.  Original  research  in  a^icol- 
tnral  chemistry  is  continually  going  on  in  one  Department  of  the  Government.  A 
variety  of  original  investigations  are  perpetually  in  progress  in  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  and  in  the  geological  division,  and  in  the  Coast  Survey,  which  latter  is 
unsurpassed,  if  equaled  elsewhere  in  the  world,  in  the  authority  of  its  scientiOc 
declarations.  Here  the  higher  work  of  astronomy  proceeds  by  day  and  ni^ht,  with 
an  admirably  equipped  observatory  and  with  a  master  astronomer  who  has  received 
some  of  the  highest  scientific  honors  which  Europe  can  bestow.  Here  are  active 
and  retired  engineers  of  the  Army,  masters  in  road  and  bridge  bnilding,  and  in  tests 
of  economic  materials  and  structures ;  and  engineers  of  the  Navy,  masters  in  machin- 
ery and  in  shipbuilding  Whatever  sciences  and  arts  are  involved  in  and  for  our 
progress  as  a  nation  are  here  represented. 

Why  should  all  these  vast  resources  of  education  lie  unutilized  and  sterile  for  the 
instruction  of  the  youth  of  America  f 

Here  are  an  unequaled  medical  library  and  an  unsurpassed  medical  mnaenm. 
Why  should  the  future  healers  of  human  diseases  not  be  permitted  to  utilixe  them 
for  their  higher  instruction  f 

Why  should  not  the  youth  of  our  country  have  the  benefit  of  the  masterly  teach- 
ing of  hundreds  of  scientific  specialists  now  in  Government  employ  at  the  seat  of 
government,  in  such  manner  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  Goyemmont  shall 
direct? 

The  proposed  university  requires  no  vast  aggregate  of  buildings  for  its  purposes. 
It  will  require  ultimately  one  building  for  its  lecture  rooms  and  laboratories.  This 
will  be  the  nation's  memorial  tribute  to  Washington,  the  first  patron  and  real  founder 
of  the  university.  Its  libraries  are  already  built,  its  museums  already  constmcted 
and  filled.  Its  dormitory  will  be  the  city,  its  school  of  oratory  and  patriotism  the 
Capitol  of  the  nation. 

An  institution  for  higher  education  so  founded  and  conducted  will  offer  its  advan- 
tages to  the  intelligent  youth  of  the  country  of  limited  means->and  they  are  the 
great  minority,  especially  in  the  WoHtern  and  Southern  States,  and  I  think  it  may  be 
said  of  the  Northern  also— at  less  cost  than  in  Europe,  while  cultivating  in  them 
the  spirit  of  devotion  to  their  own  country.  From  it  they  will  return  to  their 
own  States  prepared  to  lead  their  respective  communities  in  the  continuous  march 
of  civilisation,  of  science,  and  of  material  development. 

If  this  education,  owing  to  the  facilities  already  existing,  can  be  furnished  at  leas 
cost  to  the  student  than  in  other  universities  of  the  country,  surely  the  people  who 
have  paid  by  their  taxes  for  the  plant  already  established  are  entitled  to  the  benefit 
of  the  reduction.  The  great  and  controlling  purposes  of  its  foundation  must  be  to 
efi*ect  the  widest  possible  diffusion  among  our  people  of  that  education  which  all 
the  foremost  nations  of  the  civilized  world  now  recognize  as  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  their  rank,  and  to  their  progress  in  material  welfare.  No  national 
investment  yields  such  ample  returns  as  that  which  enlarges  the  intelligence  and 
capacity  of  the  citizen.  It  is  the  seed  which  produces  ''an  hundred  fold."  The  vast 
private  contributions  of  our  countrymen  to  the  establishment  of  institatitms  of 
learning  proves  how  well  that  maxim  is  understood  in  this  Bepublic.  Snoh  contri- 
butions will  also  flow  to  this  university  when  once  Congress  shall  have  completed 
its  organization  and  assured  its  permanence.  The  **  plain  people"  who  go  through 
life  under  the  restraints  of  a  forced  economy,  but  who  have  laudable  ambitions  for 
their  sons,  will  for  all  time  bless  the  Congress  that  shall  bring  the  best  educatioD 
within  reach  of  their  children. 

These  views  are  respectfully  submitted. 

John  A.  Kassov, 
Hon.  Jamrs  H.  Kyle, 

Chairman  of  Senate  Committee  to  EBtablish  the  University  of  the  United  Staiet. 
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REMARKS  OF  HON.  ANDREW  D.  WHITE,  LL.D.,  EX-PRESIDENT  OF  CORNELL, 
LATE  AMBASSADOR  TO  GERMANY,  MINISTER  TO  RUSSIA,  ETC. 

[Before  the  cooimiitee,  February  10, 1896.] 

Mb.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  :  It  seeme  hardly  worth  while  for  me  to  take  np 
much  of  yonr  time,  either  with  the  opiniomi  of  leading  men  in  favor  of  a  natiouid 
aDiveraity  at  Washington,  or  with  the  fitness  of  Washington  as  the  seat  of  a  great 
aniversity.  All  this  has  heen  very  folly  and  cogently  discussed  already,  and  while  I 
may  touch  apon  it  later,  I  prefer  now  to  take  up  another  point  which  seems  to  me 
of  great  importance,  and  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  not  yet  been  developed. 

This  point  is,  that  the  creation  of  a  national  university  in  this  city  by  act  of  Con- 
gress is  the  logical  result  of  the  legislation  of  Congress  upon  public  education  thus 
far;  that  it  is,  indeed,  the  necessary  supplement  of  what  Congress  has  already  done, 
and  most  worthily  done,  with  the  final  approval  of  all  thinking  men  who  have  given 
adequate  attention  to  the  subject,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  all  other  countries. 

1  need  hardly  say  that  the  action  by  the  Federal  Congress  in  favor  of  education 
in  all  its  grades  is  no  new  thing.  In  laying  the  foundations  of  our  great  new  States 
Congress  made  at  the  outset,  and  most  wisely,  reservations  of  public  land  for  public- 
school  systems.  This  was  done  in  obedience  to  a  deep  seated  political  instinct. 
Every  citizen  who  thinks  closely  upon  the  history  of  this  and  other  republics  knows 
that  the  republican  form  of  government  has  always  been  the  most  difficult  of  all 
forms  to  maintain;  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  in  the  past,  as  a  simple  histor- 
ical fact,  it  has  not  been  maintained,  and  that  the  main  fundamental  thing  in  which 
this  Republics  difiers  from  the  great  number  of  republics  which  in  times  past  and  in 
our  own  times  have  gone  to  ruin,  is  the  fact  that  we  have  developed,  and  are  devel- 
oping, a  people  better  fitted  by  education  to  exercise  self-government  than  any  other, 
save  Switzerland,  has  ever  done. 

But  Congressional  action  has  not  stopped  with  primary  and  secondary  school  sys- 
tems. At  an  early  day  large  appropriations  were  made  for  universities  in  the  newer 
States,  and  with  most  noble  results.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  States  have  not 
done  as  well  as  others,  but  when  we  see  growing  out  of  these  appropriations  such 
great  and  beneficent  institntions  of  learning  as  the  universities  of  Michigan,  of 
Indiana,  of  Illinois,  of  Iowa,  of  Wisconsin,  of  Minnesota,  of  California,  and  of  other 
States,  we  must  feel  that  the  country  has  been  far  more  than  repaid  for  the  national 
outlay  upon  these  fonndations. 

A  still  more  striking  example  of  the  carrying  out  of  this  same  policy  by  Congress 
is  seen  in  the  Morrill  act  of  1862  That  act  provided  for  an  institution  in  every 
State  in  which  instruction  should  be  given  in  science,  pure  and  applied,  in  classics, 
and  in  military  tactics.  Proposed  at  first  by  the  Hon.  Justin  S.  Morrill,  when  he 
was  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  it  was  vetoed  by  President  Buchanan,  but,  after 
a  change  in  Administration,  having  been  proposed  again  by  Mr.  Morrill,  who  had 
come  into  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  it  became  a  law  by  the  signature  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  this  act  of  1862,  known  as  the  Morrill  bill,  was  one 
of  the  greatest  things  in  the  history  of  this  country,  or  of  any  country.  That  bill, 
as  I  have  said,  created  in  every  State  and  every  Territory  of  the  United  States  a 
center  for  scientific,  technical,  classical,  general,  and  even  military  instruction.  It 
vras  very  broad  in  its  scope  and  liberal  in  its  provisions,  and  has  proved  to  be  a 
vast  benefit  to  every  State  and  Territory,  and  therefore  to  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

One  very  noble  result  of  the  bill  is  that,  while  all  these  institutions — about  fifty  in 
niuuber— endowed  by  the  United  States  are  doing  their  full  work,  each  is  doing  it 
mainly  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  State  in  which  it  is  situated,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  legislature  of  that  State  and  by  the  trustees  and  faculty  of  each  insti- 

tation.    In  all  the  management  of  these  institutions  there  has  been  no  trace  of  what 

has  heen  stigmatized  as  undue  centralization  or  as  ''paternalism." 
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Yon  have,  no  doubt,  heturd  the  story  of  the  French  minister  of  public  instmction, 
who,  when  a  gentleman  was  calling  on  him  one  moming,  took  out  his  watch,  picked 
ap  a  certain  book,  and  opening  it  to  a  certain  page,  said :  '*  Eyery  college  in  France 
is  occupied  at  this  moment  in  giving  instmction  in  a  particular  way  on  this  partic- 
ular page  of  this  particular  book."  Nothing  of  this  centralizing  paternalism  is  to 
be  seen  in  this  great  system  which  Congress  has  created.  Every  institution  has  its 
own  autonomy;  it  governs  itself  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  State  in  which 
it  is  located,  and  each  bears  in  mind  that  great  truth  enunciated  by  one  of  the  pro- 
foundest  men  who  has  ever  written  on  education,  John  Stuart  MIU,  who  says  that  the 
real  danger  in  public  systems  of  education  is  that  sort  of  Chinese  mandarinism  which 
tends  to  make  men  all  alike  by  educating  them  all  in  the  same  way.  In  the  Morrill 
bill  all  danger  f^om  this  source  has  been  obviated.  In  Senator  Walthall's  State  there 
is  a  system  suited  to  the  needs  of  his  State,  and  so  in  Senator  Sherman's  State,  and 
BO  in  Senator  Kyle's  State,  as  in  every  other  State  of  the  Union. 

But  this  IB  not  all  that  Congress  has  done.  Having  found  that  these  institutions 
were  doing  well  with  the  endowments  already  given  them,  it,  at  a  later  period, 
increased  their  endowments  and  made  them  still  stronger  centers  in  science  and  lit- 
erature, in  general  culture  and  mental  discipline. 

But  these  are  not  all  the  evidences  of  a  great  educational  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  which  Congress  has  steadily  followed  out.  By  the  Hatch  Act  it  has 
created  a  great  number  of  experiment  stations  in  which  scientific  investigation,  as 
related  to  agriculture,  is  carried  on,  and  these  have  been,  as  a  rule,  attached  to  the 
existing  institutions  created  by  the  Morrill  Act,  giving  them  still  stronger  and  wider 
influence. 

The  result  of  all  this  has  been  that  within  the  last  forty  years  we  have  had  what 
may  be  called  a  great  revolution  in  education.  At  the  middle  of  this  century  there 
were  some  300  so-called  colleges  and  universities,  not  one  of  them  adequately 
endowed,  and  all  together  producing  results  which  thoughtfhl  men  aaw  to  be 
unsatisfactory. 

No  one  can  deny  that  strong  men  were  graduated  at  these  institutions^  but  thej 
were  in  the  main  developed  in  spite  of  the  system  rather  than  by  means  of  it.  It 
is  a  simple  fact  that,  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  our  collegiate  and 
unversity  system  was  at  the  middle  of  this  century  utterly  inadequate  and  known 
BO  to  be  by  every  thinking  man  who  gave  attention  to  it.  Here  and  there,  indeed, 
as  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  at  Harvard,  at  Tale,  and  a  few  other  institutions, 
earnest  efforts  were  made  to  improve  the  system,  yet  up  to  the  middle  of  tliis  cen- 
tury they  had  produced  comparatively  little  result ;  but  about  that  time  one  of  these 
State  universities  created  by  the  bounty  of  Congress,  the  University  of  Michigan, 
began  to  be  developed,  mainly  by  the  efforts  of  Chancellor  Henry  P.  Tappan  and 
his  compeers.  It  took  on  a  more  decidedly  university  character  than  any  other 
university  in  the  country  had  ever  done. 

At  first  this  new  development  was  but  little  known,  but  it  finally  attracted  the 
attention  of  a  very  eminent  professor  at  Harvard,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hedge,  and  he  called 
the  attention  of  men  interested  in  higher  education  throughout  New  England  to  it 
The  result  was  a  new  effort  in  the  East ;  Cornell  University  came  into  being  as  a 
daughter  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  inheriting  some  of  its  best  university 
methods,  and  the  election  of  President  Eliot  to  Harvard  University  began  a  new 
and  most  fruitful  epoch  there.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  was  any  servile  imi- 
tation either  at  Harvard  or  at  Cornell  of  what  had  been  done  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  but  I  do  mean  to  say  that  the  first  impulse  to  higher  education  in  the 
United  States,  which  brought  about  this  splendid  educational  revolution,  or,  as  I 
would  prefer  to  call  it,  evolution,  of  the  past  forty  years,  proceeded  from  a  State 
University  which  owed  its  origin  to  an  act  of  Congress. 

Of  all  these  creations  by  Congress  I  regard  that  which  grew  out  of  the  Morrill  Act 
as  the  most  beneficent.    As  you  have  seen,  it  led  to  the  establishment  in  every  State 
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aod  T^nitory  of  the  Union  of  a  strong  center  for  soientifio  and  literary  edacation 
and  reeearch,  and  I  think  that  when  we  consider  the  time  when  thie  bill  was  passed 
we  may  regwd  the  Morrill  bill  as  one  of  the  glories  of  this  nation. 

We  have  all  heard  it  cited  as  perhaps  the  most  glorious  ta^t  in  the  history  of  the 
old  Roman  B^ublio  that  at  the  very  period  when  its  most  terrible  enemies — the 
Carthagijiiana,  under  a  leader  up  to  that  time  invincible — were  in  camp  near  the  city, 
the  land  on  which  thie  hostile,  conquering  army  was  encamped  was  freely  bought 
and  sold  in  the  Soman  market.  This  has  always  been  adduced  as  a  proof  of  a  heroic 
belief  on  the  part  of  the  Boman  people  in  the  perpetuity  of  their  institutions,  and 
this  has  been  counted  one  of  their  greatest  glories,  as  showing  that  they  never 
despaired  of  the  Bepnblic.  But  to  my  mind  there  is  something  in  the  passage  of  the 
Morrill  bill  in  1862  far  grander  than  t^s  act  of  the  Romans.  For  it  was  at  the  very 
darkest  period  of  the  civil  war;  the  time  when  it  seemed  to  many  that  the  union  of 
these  Slates  was  dissolved;  tf^e  darkest  period  indeed,  by  far,  that  this  Republic  has 
ever  known;  that  Congress  thus  decreed  the  creation  of  a  strong  educational  center 
in  each  of  the  States  and  Territories,  providing  for  the  necessities  of  future  genera- 
tioDB ;  and  thi»  not  only  in  the  States  then  fighting  for  the  Union,  but  also  in  the  States 
at  that  time  in  arms  against  it.  There  is  no  other  example  of  heroic  confidence  in 
the  pecpetnity  of  a  nation  equal  to  that  thus  offered  by  the  passage  of  this  act  of 


It  did  not,  indeed,  have  the  support  of  many  men  who  were  attached  to  the  eastern 
colleges.  Very  little,  if  anything,  was  done  for  the  Morrill  bill  by  Harvard,  or  Yale, 
or  the  University  of  Virginia.  It  was  the  outcome  of  the  thought  and  effort  of  a 
few  men  who  had  not  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  these  older  institutions  of  learning. 
Fortunately,  their  thought  and  effort  were  recognized  by  Congress  as  patriotic  and 
laraeeing,  and  the  Morrill  bill  became  a  law. 

The  first  result  of  all  these  beneficent  acts  of  Congress  has  been  to  develop  directly 
a  great  system  of  education  in  literature  and  science,  fitted  to  the  needs  of  the  whole 
coonlvy ;  but  this  is  only  a  part  of  its  work.  It  has  done  far  more  than  that,  for  it 
has  indirectly  exeroised  an  enormous  infiuence  for  good  upon  the  whole  system  of 
advaDced  education  in  the  United  States.  The  new  and  more  vigorous  growth  of 
Harvaid,  Yale,  Princeton,  Dartmouth,  Amherst,  Brown,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
great  foundations  among  the  older  institutions  of  learning  in  the  North,  and  indeed 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  dates  from  the  time  when  the  influence  of  the  Congres- 
sional acts  on  education  began  to  be  felt. 

And  now,  BIr.  Chairman,  I  come  to  the  relation  of  the  proposed  legislation,  upon 
all  tills  great  body  of  institutions  for  advanced  instruction,  and,  indeed,  for  all 
instmotion  throughout  this  country.  The  first  result  of  such  a  creation  which  I 
would  name  is  its  effect  in  meeting  what,  at  this  moment,  is  the  greatest  and  most 
pressing  need  of  all  these  institutions;  the  need  of  professors  and  instructors  of  the 
highast  grade,  thoroughly  trained  in  research,  and  brought  completely  abreast  of 
the  latest  and  best  thought  in  all  those  great  fields  with  which  universities  and  col- 
leges have  to  do.  Here  it  is  that  a  university  at  Washington  could  be  of  vast  use. 
Others  liave  shown  fully  what  enormous  opportunities  there  are  here  for  such 
research;  the  libraries,  observatories,  laboratories,  collections  of  every  sort,  already 
vast,  ave  constantly  increasing. 

Doubtless  your  attention  has  also  been  called  to  another  pertinent  fact,  so  evident 
to  anyone  giving  attention  to  the  subject,  namely,  the  ease  with  which  the  foremost 
literary  and  scientific  men,  not  only  of  this  country,  but  of  all  countries,  could  be 
attracted  to  this  city  as  professors  and  lecturers.  It  is  rapidly  becoming,  in  my 
opinion,  the  most  attraotive  of  modern  capitals.  No  one  of  the  greater  capitals  of 
the  wosld  is  in  all  respects  so  well  fitted  for  a  winter  residence,  and  few  offer  so  many 
indnoements  of  every  sort  to  a  temporary  stay.  Such  a  university  as  could  be  here 
created  would  seem,  then,  most  likely  to  meet  one  of  the  greatest  wants,  perhaps 
tbe  gw^leat  .want,  at  this  moment,  of  all  this  mass  of  institutions,  now  existing,  by 
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attracting  to  itself  the  foremost  men  in  research  and  instroction,  and  by  these 
increasing  the  number  of  men  thoroughly  fitted  to  give  the  highest  iostraetion  in 
other  institutions  throughout  the  land. 

And  here  I  trust  yon  will  allow  me  to  add  another  consideration  which  seems  to 
me  of  importance.  That  is,  that  such  an  institution  as  is  contemplated,  attracting, 
as  it  would  do,  a  large  number  of  leaders  in  scientific,  literary,  historical,  philologi- 
cal, and;  indeed,  all  worthy  studies,  would  exercise  a  powerful  infinence  for  good 
npon  this  capital,  and  upon  all  who  shall  come  to  it,  for  whatever  pnrpoee.  The 
more  frequent  contact  thus  brought  about  between  leading  scholarB  of  the  world 
and  our  legislators,  could  not  fail  to  be  of  benefit  to  both.  The  scholars  wonld  be 
thus  brought  iuto  practical  relations  more  close  than  they  otherwise  could  be  with 
the  general  feeling  and  modes  of  thought  among  the  x>^ople  at  larg^,  as  shown  by 
their  chosen  representatives,  and  these  representatives  would  be  brought  more  fully 
under  the  influence  of  scholars  presenting  the  latest  results  of  thought  and  stndy  in 
all  the  various  fields  of  research  and  instruction.  I  can  not  but  believe  that  this  idea 
was  in  the  mind  of  such  men  as  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  many  other  of 
the  earlier  statesmen,  when  they  so  strongly  favored  snch  an  institution  at  the  oenter 
of  our  national  political  life. 

I  am  aware  that  certain  objections  have  been  made,  some  of  them  by  gentlemen 
to  whose  opinions  I  usually  attribute  great  importance ;  and,  first  of  all.  President 
Eliot  has  been  cited.  I  need  hardly  say  that  he  has  my  greatest  respect.  His  work 
at  Harvard  has  been  an  honor  to  the  country  and  to  himself.  During  his  presidency 
it  has  been  developed  from  a  college,  or  a  least  a  very  inferior  university,  into  one 
of  the  greatest  institutions  of  learning  in  the  world.  But,  as  regards  this  question 
now  before  us,  there  seems  to  be  an  atmosphere  at  Harvard  University,  of  a  very 
singularly  refracting  power,  which,  while  very  helpful  in  many  ways,  seems  to 
influence  men  at  that  point  unfavorably  when  they  come  to  take  a  broad  view  of 
other  educational  institutions  throughout  the  entire  country. 

One  statement  attributed  to  President  Eliot,  which  has  been  widely  reechoed  by 
others,  is  that  Washington  is  not  the  place  for  a  great  institntion  of  learning,  en  the 
ground  that  a  great  political  capital  is  not  a  place  fitted  for  research  and  study. 
Now,  such  a  statement  flies  in  the  face  of  the  best-known  facts  in  the  history  of 
education. 

A  large  number  of  the  greater  universities  in  the  world  are  at  national  capitals. 
The  greatest  university  on  the  continent  of  Europe  to-day — ^probably  the  greatest 
university  in  the  world — is  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  yet  it  wss  founded  at  a 
time  when  political  excitement  in  that  city  had  reached  a  very  high  pointy  since 
the  questions  then  and  there  discussed  related  to  the  very  existence  of  the  kingdom 
of  which  Berlin  was  the  center ;  and  that  institution  has  been  splendidly  oarried  on 
ever  since  by  a  great  number  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  time  in  every  branch  of 
science  and  literature  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Berlin  has  been  one  of  the  most  aottve 
political  centers  in  the  world.  At  the  very  time  when  Helmholtz  was  oondneting 
his  famous  researches  in  physics ;  when  Hofmann  was  carrying  on  his  great  work  in 
chemistry ;  when  Du  Bois-Reymond  and  others  were  carrying  on  their  researches 
in  biology ;  when  Ranke  and  Sybel  and  a  multitude  of  others  were  carrying  on  their 
researches  in  history;  and  Weber,  Hermann  Grimm,  and  other  world-renowned 
scholars,  their  researches  in  philology  and  literature — all  at  Berlin — ^the  great  politi- 
cal effort  of  which  Bismarck  was  the  center  was  at  its  height  in  that  same  city,  and 
the  Austrian  and  Franco-Prussian  wars  were  going  oh.  It  seems,  rather,  that  vigor- 
ous political  life  at  the  center  of  a  nation  stimulates  vigorous  scientifio  life.  The 
same  is  true  of  Paris  and  Vienna  and  Munich.  At  the  period  when  political  aotion 
at  Paris  was  most  intense  and  the  Franco-Prussian  war  was  drawing  on,  men  like 
Pasteur  and  De  Ville  and  a  long  line  of  noted  men  of  science  were  oondneting  thdr 
researches  and  making  their  discoveries.  I  visited  Pasteur's  laboratory,  and  I  ooiild 
not  see  that  all  thd  ferment  of  political  thought  outside  acted  unfiavorably  upon  him. 
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^^  toO|  altlioiigh  we  hAYe  luid  »  great  deal  of  political  fermeiit  in  Washington,  Pxo- 
fesBor  Henry,  Profeaaor  Baird,  Profeseor  Langley,  M%|or  Powell,  Professor  Gilbert, 
Profeaaor  Neweomb,  and  a  mnltitade  of  otiiers,  hare  gone  on  with  their  researches 
in  a  w«y  wliieh  has  gained  them  credit  throughout  the  world.  All  these  gentlemen 
■eem  to  haTe  been  stimnlated  rather  than  depressed  by  political  aotirity  at  this 
capital. 

Bat  it  is  said  that  the  creation  of  a  National  Uniyersity  here  would  ii^ure  those 
already  created.  If  I  believed  for  a  moment  that  this  were  true  I  should  oppose  such 
an  institation  as  that  now  urged,  but  it  is  clear  to  me  that  no  such  danger  is  to  be 
apprehended.  I  am  deeply  deroted  to  my  alma  mater,  old  Yale;  I  am  not  less 
attached  to  the  University  of  Michigan,  where  during  four  or  five  years  I  labored  as 
a  profsaaor;  and  certainly  if  there  is  one  institution  in  the  country  to  which  1  am 
especially  devoted,  it  is  to  Cornell  University,  to  which  I  have  given  the  best  quarter 
of  a  eentury  of  my  life.  If  I  felt  that  the  institution  now  proposed  would  ixgure 
any  at  these  institutions,  or  indeed  any  of  the  other  leading  universities  of  the 
country,  I  would  certainly  not  be  here  to  advocate  it;  but  I  firmly  believe  that  such 
a  university  as  is  now  proposed  would  strengthen  every  one  of  these  institutions, 
and  indeed  every  institution,  large  or  small,  of  any  importance  in  the  United  States; 
that  it  would  stimulate  them,  and  send  new  currents  of  life  into  them. 

But  the  argument  is  used  that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  make  provision  for  public  instruction ;  that  this  should  be  left  to  individual 
munificence. 

It  is  rather  late  in  the  day  to  use  this  argrnment,  so  long  after  the  policy  has  been 
fully  adopted  by  Congress,  of  developing  education  in  all  its  grades  throughout  the 
country,  and  in  face  of  the  fiMst  that  this  policy  has  been  crowned  with  admirable 
results.  Certainly  I  yield  to  no  one  in  admiration  of  the  munificence  of  those  who 
have  founded,  endowed,  and  made  gifts  to  various  institutions  of  learning  in  our 
country.  I  consider  their  munificence  one  of  the  glories  of  the  nation,  but  I  believe 
that  with  this  voluntary  system  there  should  be  united  a  system  fostered  by  public 
endowment,  and  that  of  the  two,  the  latter  is  by  far  the  more  democratic  method 
of  providing  for  education.  I  maintain  that  the  plan  of  leaving  the  entire  advanced 
public  instruction  of  the  country  to  the  ideas,  the  beliefs,  and  even  the  whims  of 
individuals  is  utterly  undemocratic.  The  advanced  education  of  the  country  should 
be  largely  controlled,  at  any  rate,  by  the  people  of  the  countiy,  as  such.  I  would 
not  interfere  with  the  right  of  individuals  to  do  for  education  what  seems  to  them 
best.  But  I  would  interfere  with  the  undue  control  of  education  by  individuals,  no 
matter  how  munificent  or  conscientious.  More  than  once  it  has  been  seen  in  the 
history  of  this,  as  of  other  oountries,  that  men,  who  in  their  day  and  generation 
were  great  benefactors,  have  become  to  after  generations  rather  a  curse  than  a  bless- 
ing; that  they  have  seemed  to  thrust  their  arms  out  of  their  graves  to  grasp,  and 
clamp,  and  hinder  the  education  of  times  suoceeding  their  own  and  more  enlightened 
than  tiieir  own.  At  this  moment  there  are  at  some  of  the  Eastern  colleges  old  foun- 
dations, endowed  by  excellent  men  in  bygone  days,  which  are  not  only  useless,  but 
injurious. 

It  Is  said  that  institnti<)ns  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Washington,  admira- 
ble creations  like  the  University  of  Virginia  and  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  sun- 
dry institutions  now  existing  or  likely  to  exist  in  Washington  might  be  injured  by 
a  powerftil  institution  of  learning  so  near  them.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that 
they,  being  so  near  the  proposed  institution,  could  be  brought  into  such  relations 
with  it  as  would  strengthen  it  and  them  at  the  same  time. 

And  finally,  it  is  argued  that  the  creation  of  such  an  university  here  would  act  as 
a  damper  upon  private  munifioence  to  advanced  institutions  of  learning.  I  believe 
that  the  effect  will  be  just  contrary  to  this ;  that  it  will  deepen  and  strengthen  the 
interest  already  felt  by  the  American  people  in  advanced  instruction,  and  this 
belief  Mr.  Chairmao,  is  not  the  result  of  mere  theory.    It  is  the  result  of  observations 
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vcpon  fftcts.  HftT6  all  these  ap^^piiattoiM  b^  Cangtmi  for  pnUio  edvostiott  sin^ 
tiie  middle  of  this  century  decreased  private  mimMoeDeef  ETevy^ne  knows  that 
they  have  not;  they  have  served  to  stbnttlate  H.  Ntfrer  has  there  been  snch  a  eoiH 
stant  flow  of  splendid  gifts  to  leading  institntimis  of  learning  as  dnrini^  tliis  period 
in  whioh  Congress  hne  done  so  mnch  for  advanced  instruction.  Take  Cornell  Uni- 
versity alone,  with  which  I  am  familiar ;  it  received  the  proceeds  of  the  land  grant 
made  nnder  the  Morrill  act  to  the  State  of  New  York ;  the  grant  has  been  ao  care^ 
fdlly  managed  that  it  has  prodnced  a  very  large  endowment  indeed,  bnt  has  this 
prevented  the  flow  of  private  gifts f  The  facts  are  notorionsly  otherwise;  gifts 
amounting  to  several  millions  of  dollars  from  individuals  have  been  made  to  it  bj  a 
large  number  of  persons  whose  belief  in  advanced  education  has  been  stimalaied  by 
the  creation  of  a  grand  institution,  as  it  would  never  have  been  without  atteh  a 
creation.  I  believe  that  if  Congress  shall  make  the  appropriations  which  seem  to 
be  immediately  necessary  for  the  inauguration  of  a  national  university  at  Wasfaington 
wealthy  individuals  in  various  parts  of  the  country  will  hereafter  be  proud  to  aid  in 
the  great  work  by  endowing  professorships,  fellowships,  scholarships,  and  the  Kkeu 

Then  it  is  said  that  there  are  certain  subjects  of  great  importance  which  could  not 
be  taught  in  a  university  endowed  by  the  nation  and  maintained  at  its  eapHal. 
Among  these  subJectH  is  especially  named  that  of  political  economy.  It  is  savd  that 
no  votaries  of  protection  will  aid  in  supporting  an  institution  which  has  a  professor 
who  believes  in  free  trade,  and  that  no  votaries  of  free  trade  will  aid  in  supporting 
an  institution  which  has  a  professor  who  believes  in  protection .  This  objection  seems 
to  me  very  shallow  when  considered  in  the  light  of  what  has  taken  plaoe  at  onr  ^reat 
State  universities  and  other  institutions  relying  npon  public  funds  or  even  on  private 
mnniflcenoe.  Political  economy  is  not  an  exact  science.  It  would  be,  therefore,  the 
duty  of  those  in  direct  control  of  any  such  institution  as  is  here  proposed  to  have 
various  views  and  phases  of  the  subject  presented  by  the  foremost  supporters  of 
either  side.  More  than  that,  even  if -it  be  insisted  that  political  economy  is  an  exact 
science,  the  question  might  very  properly  be  discussed,  with  the  approval  of  both 
sides,  how  far  even  a  scientific  system  of , political  economy  could  be  put  into  foree 
in  any  given  country  at  any  given  time. 

It  has  also  been  urged  that  religions  or  theological  questions  might  make  trouble. 
In  answer  to  this  I  may  point  to  the  fact  that  the  leading  universities  of  the  conn- 
try  have,  in  the  last  forty  years,  become  more  and  more  unsectarian,  more  and  more 
tolerant  to  men  of  science  of  every  view  in  theology  and  religion;  and  I  may  here 
again  cite  the  example  with  which  I  am  most  familiar.  Cornell  University,  fonnded 
mainly  by  the  munificence  of  the  General  Gk)vemment,  has  been  aided  to  the  Muonnt 
of  millions  of  dollars  by  individuals  of  almost  every  creed.  The  university  charter, 
as  sketched  out  by  myself,  and  put  in  shape  by  Charles  J.  Folger,  afterwards  chief 
justice  of  the  State  of  New  Tork,  and  still  later  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  expressly  declares  that  men  of  any  religious  sect,  and  of  no  religions 
sect,  and  of  all  political  views,  shall  be  equally  eligible  to  all  offices  and  appoint- 
ments in  the  institution.  I  have  sat  in  the  board  for  thirty  years,  sad  never  for  a 
moment  has  the  question  of  the  theological,  religious,  or  political  views  of  any  pro- 
fessor, instrnctor,  or  other  person  connected  with  the  fiftculty,  or  proposed  for  eon- 
nection  with  the  institution,  been  considered  for  a  moment.  Never  has  the  question 
of  theology,  in  any  shape,  disturbed  the  deliberations  of  either  the  trustees  or  the 
faculty.    It  seems  to  me  that  one  concrete  example  of  this  kind  outweighs  all  theory. 

I  might  take  up  various  other  points,  but  I  will  conclude  by  reiterating  my  belief 
that  snch  on  institution  as  is  now  proposed,  at  the  National  Capital,  wonld 
strengthen  every  one  of  the  institutions  now  existing  in  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing any  which  have  been  created  or  are  to  be  created  by  various  religions  denomina- 
tions at  this  capital.  I  believe  that  snch  a  national  institution  would  give  strength 
to  every  one  of  these  other  universities  and  colleges,  by  giving  them  more  fully 
equipped  professors  and  instructors,  and  by  sending  new  currents  of  life  into  them, 
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uid  I  b«li«T6  iiy  theMforo,  to  be  the  logiofhl  veenlt  and  Atting  oalmiDAtioa,pr  Yfhait 
has  already  been  done  by  Congress,  and  that  the  same  honor  which  is  now  done  to 
those  who,  in  days  gone  by,  passed  the  YarioQS  aots  endowing  pnblio-school  systems 
in  different  States,  laying  university  foundations  in  yarious  parts  of  the  ooontry, 
and  especially  in  passing  the  MorriU  act  of  1862,  will  be  awarded  to  those  who  shall 
now  give  to  the  country  a  great  university  here  at  the  national  capital. 


REMARKS  OF  EX-GOVERHOR  JOHN  LEE  CARROLL,  LL.  D.,  OF  MARYLAND, 
GENERAL  PRESIDENT  SONS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

[Bcnuttlu  before  the  Hoiiae  CommlUee  on  Bdneatioii,  Janoftry  23,  and  by  request  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  to  Establiah  the  Uniyeraity  of  the  United  States. 

Mk.  Chaibmait  :  While  the  circnxnstances  have  been  such  as  to  prevent  due  prepa- 
ration for  the  hearing  accorded  by  your  committee  to  friends  of  the  National  Univer- 
sity measure  now  before  Congress,  J  am  nevertheless  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  briefly 
express  my  convictions  of  its  importance. 

That  a  university  of  the  highest  rank,  for  post-gradnate  work  only,  would  be  a 
fitting  supplement  to  all  other  educational  institutions  and  agencies  of  this  country 
is  plainly  manifest.  Nay,  that  it  is  urgently  demanded  as  a  condition  of  the  best 
possible  work  in  every  grade  of  schools,  as  well  as  of  the  more  rapid  advancement  of 
science,  is  so  evident  that  anything  in  the  way  of  argument  seems  superfluous, 
especially  after  all  that  has  been  said  here  this  morning  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen who  have  spoken. 

lam  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  that  the  foremost  of  educators — ^I  mean  those 
at  the  head  of  the  most  advanced  and  most  progressive  of  our  institutions — ^are  in 
strong  sympathy  with  the  national  university  movement. 

DoubtAeas  such  friends  of  important  existing  institutions  as  have  not  carefully 
surveyed  the  whole  field  will  feel  more  or  less  anxiety  lest  their  favorites  may  in 
some  way  suffer  embarrassment  from  the  establishment  of  a  central  institution.  As 
a  Marylander,  proud  of  the  rapid  growth  and  importance  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, I  would  naturally  regard  with  grave  concern  any  enterprise  which  should 
threaten  to  embarrass  that  noble  young  institution.  But  fears  of  this  sort  have  not 
entered  my  mind,  and  I  am  glad  to  know  that  the  able  and  distinguished  president  of 
Johns  Hopkins  is  in  accord  with  this  view.  He  believes  as  do  I,  that,  planned  as  the 
proposed  national  university  is,  not  in  the  interest  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  in 
any  other  interest  save  those  of  science  and  learning,  of  American  education,  and  of 
the  United  States  as  a  leading  power  among  the  nations,  it  would  in  countless  ways 
prove  an  incalculable  blessing. 

That  such  an  institution  is  demanded  by  the  highest  considerations  that  can  be 
named  is  to  my  mind  beyond  controversy.  The  objectit>nB,  if  any  are  made,  must 
arise  from  misapprehensions  or  from  supposed  local  and  personal  interest. 

It  is  no  less  manifest  that  Washington,  with  its  vast  array  of  resources  in  material 
and  men,  is  the  only  suitable  location  for  a  national  university. 

Besides  all  these  considerations,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  Washington  and  his 
most  illustrious  compatriots  saw  yet  other  reasons  no  less  weighty — reasons  so  related 
to  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  American  people  of  all  geographical  divisions  and 
to  the  security  of  this  new  Republic  as  to  render  the  establishment  of  such  an 
enlightening,  harmonizing,  and  peace-making  institution  at  the  National  Capital  a 
political  necessity. 

1  will  confess  that  these  historic  facts  have  at  once  deepened  my  interest  in  the 
present  measure  and  a4ded  yet  more  to  the  reverence  I  have  been  accustomed  to  pay 
to  the  memory  of  men  whose  heroism  in  the  contest  for  freedom  and  independence 
'Was  only  equaled  by  the  wonderful  wisdom  and  foresight  used  by  them  in  laying  the 
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fonndationB  for  a  great  nation,  and  in  pointing  ont  the  means  of  insuring  to  it  bofk 
permanence  and  fntnre  greatness. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  both  beoanse  the  proposed  National  UniTeraity  was 
planned  by  the  foanders  of  this  Bepnblio,  the  foremost  of  whom,  besides  many  times 
urging  it  upon  Congress,  made  important  personal  sacrifices  that  he  might  the  better 
assure  its  establishment,  and  because  such  an  institution  is  still  a  real  and  ever 
growing  necessity,  I  most  sincerely  hope  that  the  bill  to  establish  it  will  hare  the 
approval  of  those  who  have  it  under  consideration,  and  that  the  Fifby-fonrth  Con- 
gress will  do  itself  the  high  honor  to  make  of  it  a  law  of  the  land  within  this  on« 
hundredth  year  since  the  last  appeal  in  this  behalf  was  made  by  the  Father  of  his 
Country. 

[The  Committee  listened  to  Bishop  Hurst  and  others  in  opposition  to 
the  establishment  of  the  university.  In  reply  to  these  arguments, 
statements  were  offered  by  Hon.  Andrew  D.  White  and  Gov.  John  W. 
HoytJ 


LETTER  OF  HON.  ANDREW  D.  WHITE,  CORRECTING  ERRONEOUS 
STATEMENTS  CONCERNING  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 


Washington,  D.  C,  March  S,  1896. 

Drar  Sir:  On  looking  OTer  the  stenograph io  report  of  the  remarks  made  by 
Bishop  Harst  and  Dr.  Beiler  before  your  oommitteOy  I  observe  that  they  have  fallen 
into  one  or  two  very  serious  errors  regarding  Cornell  University. 

The  first  is  shown  in  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  charter  of  the  institation 
has  been  ehanged  so  as  to  restrict  the  choice  of  professors  to  certain  Christian 
denominations  or  "  evangelical "  denominations.  This  is  completely  an  error.  No 
each  chants  in  the  charter  has  ever  been  made ;  none,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  ever 
been  thought  of.  The  original  charter  provides  that  persons  of  all  political  parties 
and  religions  sects,  or  of  no  party  and  of  no  sect,  shall  be  equally  eligible  to  all 
offices  and  all  appointments,  whether  in  the  board  of  trustees  or  in  the  faculty ;  and 
this  feature  in  the  charter,  which  was  suggested  by  myself,  and  put  into  shape  by 
the  late  Charles  J.  Folger,  afterwards  chief  Justice  of  the  State,  remains  to-day,  and 
has  remained  from  the  beginning,  a  part  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  institution. 

There  is  also  another  statement  which  may  mislead,  i.  e.,  the  virtual  assertion  that 
the  professors  of  the  university  are  confined  to  these  ''evangelical  ^'  denominations. 
This  also  is  utterly  contrary  to  fact.  From  the  first  there  have  been  and  are  now 
Catholics,  Episcopalians,  Unitarians,  and  Swedenborgians  in  the  faculty.  I  may 
also  add  that  we  have  had  in  our  faculty,  and  it  is  quite  likely  have  now,  a  repre- 
sentative or  representatives  of  the  Jewish  community.  None  of  these,  of  course, 
are  classed  among  those  who  call  themselves  **  evangelical  denominations."  Besides 
these  there  are  professors  who  are  not  connected  with  any  sect  whatever.  The  ques- 
tion has  never  been  raised,  in  all  these  thirty  years,  regarding  the  political  or  reli- 
gions views  of  any  member  of  the  faculty.  Indeed,  the  tendency  has  been  more  and 
more  away  from  everything  like  sectarian  trammels,  whether  disguised  in  the  name 
of  "evangelical''  or  not,  and  among  the  latest  members  of  the  board  of  trustees 
there  have  been  elected  at  least  one  Boman  Catholic  and  one  Hebrew. 

I  also  note  another  point — ^the  supposed  difiSlculty  arising  from  the  teaching  of 
political  economy.  No  such  difficulty  has  ever  been  experienced  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, for  the  reason  that  political  economy,  not  being  an  exact  science,  various  con- 
troverted questions  have  been  presented  by  eminent  authorities  from  different  points 
of  view.  Beside  this,  there  has  been  presented  what  is  known  as  the  ''historical 
^ew;"  i.  e.,  that  even  if  political  economy  be  an  exact  science,  it  is  still  a  question 
for  statesmen  to  decide  as  to  how  far  it  should  be  applied  under  existing  conditions 
in  any  given  country  at  any  given  time. 

I  wish  to  say  distinctly  tiiat  neither  of  the  questions  above  referred  to  have  eve] 
been  found  difficult  to  deal  with  by  our  trustees.  The  board  has  included  men  of 
hoth  political  parties  and  of  every  phase  of  religious  thought,  yet  neither  politics 
aor  religion  has  ever  caused,  daring  these  thirty  years,  even  a  momentary  difficulty 

among  them* 

I  renudn,  dear  sir,  very  respectfully  and  truly,  yours, 

Akdbbw  D.  White. 
Hon.  James  H.  Ktxb, 

Ckakmam  of  tks  Senate  dfrnmiitee  on  a 

NaUonal  XJnivereUy,  WaeMngUm,  J>.  C. 
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LETTER  OF  EX-GOV.  HOYT,  IN  REVIEW  OF  OBJECTIONS  OFFERED 
BY  OFFICERS  OF  THE  "AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY." 


No.  4  Iowa  Circls, 
Wa$kingi0n,  D.  C,  Fe6nuiry  Sty  1896. 

Dbar  Sir:  While  the  friends  of  a  national  poet-graduate  oniTeralty  have  met 
with  some  snrprisee  daring  the  progreee  of  their  labors,  the  one  of  yesterday,  at  the 
hearing  aocorded  by  yonr  committee  to  representatives  of  a  denominational  instita- 
tion  now  springing  np  in  the  District  of  Colnmhia,  sorpassed  them  all. 

It  was  perhaps  not  nnnatoral  that  a  few  of  the  older  and  more  powerful  inatitn- 
tions  for  higher  education,  with  Tory  eonsiderabA  endowments,  with  able  faenltieB 
and  large  bodies  of  students,  with  beginnings  of  post-graduate  work  in  some  depart- 
ments, and  hence  with  no  little  pride  of  honorable  rank  in  the  educational  world, 
should  at  first  see  only  the  promise  of  a  formidable  rival  instead  of  the  friendly 
supplementer  and  co>  worker  which  lies  in  the  plans  of  those  who  would  prcmiote  the 
establishment  of  a  university  of  the  United  States.  But  that  any  representative  of 
an  enterprise  at  once  strictly  sectarian,  and  entered  upon  so  long  since  even  the  more 
recent  beginning  of  efforts  for  a  national  university  of  the  highest  rank  should  have 
felt  justified  in  making  an  assault  upon  the  movement  is  strange  indeed.  Stranger 
still  when  that  assault  is  made  in  the  name  of  religion,  not  of  learning,  and  in  terms 
which  clearly  show  that  the  real  motive  is  not  even  religious^  but  denominational  at 
the  very  best.  I  say  ''at  the  very  best"  because  I  refuse  to  believe  that  the  greet 
religions  organization  thus  seemingly  represented  is  indeed  responsible  for  this 
attack.  It  is  too  practically  wise  and  patriotic  a  body  to  approve  of  what  has  beeu 
done  in  this  matter.  Indeed,  the  leading  assailant,  when  questioned,  was  forced  to 
admit  that  he  spoke  for  himself  alone,  though  afterwards  claim  was  made  that  he 
represented  "the  adverse  sentiment  generally." 

What,  now,  are  the  points  made  at  the  hearing  in  question  t  Let  us  briefly  exam- 
ine them  in  the  order  of  presentation. 

The  chief  opposer's  first  argument  was  to  this  effect,  namely:  There  can  be  no  uni- 
versity without  a  school  of  theology.  A  national  university,  which  must  be  impar- 
tial, could  not  teach  theology  without  teaching  all  the  religious  faiths,  which  would 
be  impossible.  Therefore,  it  could  never  become  a  university — an  institution  embrac- 
ing the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences,  arts,  and  letters. 

It  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  this  reverend  advocate  that  so  much  of  theology 
as  is  dearest  to  him  is  a  matter  of  belief  only,  and  hence  not  of  science  at  all ;  or 
that  if  some  religious  belief  must  be  taught  in  order  to  constitute  a  university,  the 
institution  which  he  proposes  as  a  substitute  for  the  National  University  would  find 
itself  about  as  badly  off,  since  in  the  estimation  of  all  the  other  142  religions  denom- 
inations in  the  United  States,  the  educational  organisation  which  he  represents 
would  be  but  the  one  hundred  and  forty-third  part  of  a  university,  according  to  his 
own  theory. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  ecclesiastical  opposar  does  not  seem  to  have  had  in  mind 
that  the  greater  part  of  what  is  taught  in  a  theological  course  may  be  as  properly 
taught  in  the  National  University  as  in  his  own;  nor  that  we  are  now  neither  in  for- 
eign lands  nor  in  the  dark  ages,  where  and  when  theology  led  the  way,  but  in  the 
midst  of  very  different  conditions,  and  living  under  a  Govenunent  which  left  the 
church  responsible  for  its  own  affairs.  Possibly  it  has  not  occurred  to  him  thst, 
with  the  University  of  the  United  States  at  the  National  Capital,  there  will  still  be 
4? 
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VMU  fer  as  nmiKf  pmely  thcolagioal  Bckeois  m  the  149  deumaoMaDB  are  likely  te 
ted  the  meftns  to  set  op ;  eaeh  of  them  sMteinhig  friendly  reUtions  with  the  great 
oe»tral  uniTenity  end  drawing  freely  from  ite  fountains  of  pure  leaning.  Nor, 
last  af  all^  does  it  seeai  to  have  entered  the  bishop's  mind  that,  with  the  rapid 
eaiasgjbmeift  of  the  Test  fi^d  of  hnaMui  knowledge  whieh  the  whole  world  acoepts, 
there  has  gradnally  oome  a  new  eoneeption  of  things,  and  sneh  roTision  of  terms 
that  the  mere  beliefs  of  the  multitadinons  ssets  are  no  kiiger  of  neeessity  oenstitnent 
parts  of  a  tme  nrnversity. 

2.  This  same  objeetor  inqnires,  "How  oonld  yon  teaoh  political  economy  in  a 
nsMonal  nniTersity  f  " 

What  a  qnestion !  In  the  first  place,  what  better  means  of  teaching  political 
aoonomy  wonld  his  own  denominationi^  miiTersity  possess  f  Wonld  it  teach  one  or 
both  sideB  of  the  ]>arty  qnestionsf  If  bnt  one  side,  then  he  is  his  own  accuser ;  and 
if  both  or  all  sides,  why  could  not  the  national  uniTersity  do  the  samef  Does  he 
serionoly  doubt  that  the  NaitioBal  Unlrersity  would  bUTC  all  the  conflicting  econo- 
mies tasight,  and  by  represontatiTe  men  at  such  acknowledged  competency  as  would 
satisiy  all  demandsf  Political  economy  is  taught  in  the  undergraduate  courses  of 
all  onr  hifffaer  institutions,  so  that  graduates  wonld  eome  to  the  Kational  UniTersity 
already  familiar  with  the  general  principles,  though  ofttimes  with  a  bias,  one  way 
or  the  other,  because  of  the  narrowness  and  unfairness  of  a  professor  who  could  not 
honorably  state  the  whole  argument,  pro  and  con.  At  the  National  UniTcrsity  they 
wonld  hear  both  or  all  sides,  and  thus  be  competent  to  reach  a  just  conclusion.  This 
objesttOB,  like  the  other,  does  little  credit  to  the  tnfonnation  of  the  opposer,  who 
ought  to  know  what  is  already  done  in  this  regard  at  leading  institutions,  American 
and  foreign. 

Touohing  this  whole  matter  the  pending  bill  distinctly  provides  that  "in  all  the 
operations  of  the  uniyersity  neither  sectarian  nor  partisan  preforenees  shall  be 
allowed."  Does  our  objector's  charter  guarantee  as  muchf  Does  he  not  practically 
admit  that  his  own  proposed  institution  is  to  be  one-sided  in  this  regard  f 

The  other  objections,  concerning  modem  history,  etc.,  are  not  deserving  of  con- 
futation. 

9.  Next  it  was  nrged  that  the  non-denominational  universities  are  not  extraor- 
dinary SQccesses,  and  in  terms  which  made  it  very  apparent  that  the  reverend 
objector  is  not  in  sympathy  with  the  public-school  system  of  the  country,  of  which 
80  many  of  said  universities  constitute  a  part,  and  that  he  would  have  the  American 
people  go  back  to  the  good  old  times  when  the  ambitious  lover  of  learning  must 
chooee  his  creed  and  pay,  or  starve. 

The  assertions  as  to  this  matter  ore  not  sustained  by  the  facts.  Many  of  the  State 
institutions  are  so  new  that  it  is  unfair  to  compare  them  with  those  whose  begin- 
nings go  back  one  or  two  hundred  years.  But,  regardless  of  this  point,  it  is  beyond 
question  that  several  of  these  State  and  other  non-denominational  universities  are  at 
this  very  hour  leading  the  ancients  in  most  important  matters,  while  yet  others  are 
rapidly  moving  to  the  front.  The  statement  that  the  present  tendency  is  rather 
toward  denominational  control  is  not  tme.  Nor  is  the  specific  statement  concerning 
Cornell  University,  to  the  effeot  that  it  had  been  necessary  to  change  its  charter, 
giving  to  the  evangelical  churches  a  minority  control,  correct.  It  is  flatly  denied  in 
every  particular  by  ex-president  Andrew  D.  White,  who  drafted  the  charter  and  has 
been  familiar  with  the  institution  from  its  very  foundation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  everything  like  intensity  of  denominationalism  is  on  the  wane 
among  the  greater  institutions.  Men  everywhere  are  broadened  and  liberalised  by 
the  higher  studies.    To  effect  this  very  thing  is  one  great  office  of  the  higher  education. 

The  friends  of  the  coming  National  University  have  nothing  to  say  against  the 
denominational  institutions.  Not  a  few  of  them  bravely,  and  with  sacrifices  to  be 
ever  gratefully  remembered,  met  as  they  could  the  intellectual  cravings  of  our  youth 
in  the  times  ere  there  came  any  Just  recognition  of  the  obligations  resting  upon  the 
State  and  National  governments  to  create  and  perfect  a  series  of  public  schools 
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from  lowest  to  the  highest  pocnible— a  series  that  should  be  worthy  the  high  title 
of  American  system  of  pnblie  edaoation — ^and  to  throw  around  that  system  every 
possible  safegaard,  as  though  it  were  the  very  cradle  of  liberty.  Let  the  denomi- 
national schools  flourish.  They  meet  a  demand  that  will  continue.  We  lay  not  one 
straw  in  their  way.  Nay,  as  said  before,  by  the  founding  of  the  National  UniTenity 
there  will  be  secured  to  them,  as  to  all  our  educational  institutions,  a  needed  service 
such  as  no  other  instrumentality  could  offer. 

As  touching  the  claims  of  this  denominational  opposer,  we  simply  uige  that,  since 
only  a  portion  of  the  70,000,000  of  Americans  are  of  his  particular  faith,  it  is  illibenl, 
unpatriotic,  and  absurd  for  him,  as  the  self-appointed  champion  of  an  incipient  see- 
tarian  institution,  intended,  as  shown  by  its  charter,  for  but  a  new  university  of  the 
ordinary  type,  to  claim  the  whole  remaining  ground,  to  the  total  exclusion  of  such 
an  one  as  George  Washington  and  other  founders  of  the  Government  originated  and 
outlined;  as  eight  other  presidents  of  the  United  States  have  favored;  as  so  many 
of  our  most  eminent  citizens  have  at  various  periods  most  earnestly  advocated ;  as 
chiefs  of  the  great  body  of  the  higher  institutions  have  strongly  recommended  and 
are  now  recommending;  as  is  wsimly  urged  by  State  superintendents  of  public 
instruction  in  every  State  of  the  Union;  as  is  heartily  approved  by  leading  soholars, 
scientists,  and  statesmen  of  the  whole  country. 

We  further  say  to  this  ecclesiastical  objector  that  the  National  University  is  not 
intended  for  undergraduate  youth  at  all,  but  for  graduate  students  who  shall  have 
already  passed  through  the  courses  of  moral  training  supplied  by  the  religious  agen- 
cies of  the  country,  and  are  prepared  in  their  manlier  years  to  enter  upon  those 
studies  which  lead  into  special  fields  of  intellectual  activity. 

4.  Iiast  of  all,  this  distinguished  champion  of  a  denominational  institution,  under 
an  ''American ''  name,  made  an  end  to  his  series  of  misconoeptions  and  misrepresents- 
tions  with  an  attempt  to  weaken  the  patriotic  sentiment  which  rightfhlly  attaches 
to  the  national  university  proposition,  by  saying  of  Washington,  ''He  spoke  only  of 
an  institution  for  instruction  in  political  science.  He  did  not  mean  such  a  univer- 
sity as  is  set  forth  in  this  bill ;  not  at  all." 

To  show  how  strangely  this  bold  declaration  before  the  Senate  committee  misrep- 
resents the  facts  in  the  case,  I  have  but  to  quote  firom  Washington's  letters,  as  fbllowB: 

(1)  From  his  letter  of  December  15, 1794,  to  Edmond  Randolph,  Secretary  of  State: 

"  For  the  reasons  mentioned  to  you  the  other  day,  namely,  the  Virginia  assembly 
being  in  session,  and  a  plan  being  on  foot  for  establishing  a  seminary  of  learning 
upon  an  extensive  scale  in  the  Federal  city,  it  would  oblige  me  if  you  and  Mr.  Madi- 
son would  endeavor  to  mature  the  measures  which  will  be  proper  for  me  to  puisne  in 
order  to  bring  my  designs  into  view  as  soon  as  you  can  make  it  convenient  to  your- 
selves." 

(2)  From  his  letter  of  March  15,  1795,  to  Thomas  Jefferson : 

"And,  lastly,  as  the  seminary  is  contemplated  for  the  completion  of  education  sbd 
study  of  the  sciences,  not  for  boys  ,in  their  rudiments,  it  will  afford  the  students  so 
opportunity  of  attending  the  debates  in  Congress,  and  thereby  beooming  more  lib- 
erally and  better  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  law  and  government." 

(8)  From  his  letter  of  March  16,  1795,  to  Governor  Brooke,  of  Virginia: 

"  Presuming  it  to  be  more  agreeable  to  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia  that  the 
shares  in  the  James  River  Company  should  be  assessed  for  a  similar  object  in  some 
part  of  that  State,  I  intend  to  allot  them  for  a  seminary  to  be  erected  at  sudh  plsee 
as  they  shall  deem  most  proper.  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  a  seminary  of  lesn- 
ing  upon  an  enlarged  plan,  but  yet  not  coming  up  to  the  full  idea  of  a  univenity,  i> 
an  institution  to  be  preferred  for  the  position  which  is  to  be  chosen.  The  studeoti 
who  wish  to  pursue  the  whole  range  of  science  may  pass  ^fh  advantage  ftom  the 
seminary  to  the  uniTcrsity,  and  the  former,  by  a  due  relation,  may  be  rendered  ooop- 
erative  with  the  latter." 
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(4)  From  his  letter  of  September  1,  179S,  to  Alexander  H«milta  ^       ^ 
the  Treasury:  "^  ^ 

''I  mean  education  generally ,  as  one  of  the  sorest  means  of  enlighl 
just  views  of  thinking  to  our  citizens,  bnt  particularly  the  establf 
versity,  where  the  youth  of  all  parts  of  the  United  States  might  receive  tiM  pensn  «m 
erudition  in  the  arts,  sciences,  and  belles-lettres,  and  where  those  who  were  disposed 
to  run  a  political  course  might  not  only  be  instructed  in  the  theory  and  principles, 
bat  (this  seminary  being  at  the  seat  of  the  General  Government  where  the  Legisla- 
ture would  be  in  session  half  the  year,  and  the  intersts  and  politics  of  the  nation 
would  be  discussed)  would  lay  the  surest  foundation  for  the  practical  part  also." 

(5)  From  his  annual  message  of  December  7,  1796 : 

**  The  assembly  to  which  I  address  myself  is  too  enlightened  not  to  be  fully  sensi- 
ble how  much  a  flourishing  state  of  the  arts  and  sciences  contributes  to  material  pros- 
perity and  reputation.  True  it  is  that  our  country,  much  to  its  honor,  contains 
many  seminaries  of  learning  highly  respectable  and  useful;  but  the  funds  upon 
which  they  rest  are  too  narrow  to  command  the  ablest  professors,  in  the  different 
departaients  of  liberal  knowledge,  for  the  institution  oontemplated,  though  they 
would  be  excellent  auxiliaries." 

It  is  everywhere  manifest  in  Washington's  correspondence  and  conversations  on^ 
tills  subject  that  his  far-reaching  mind  and  patriotic  heart  were  full  of  a  demand  / 
for  exactly  the  kind  of  an  institution  which,  in  honor  of  his  name,  for  the  cause  of  I 
leaning,  and  for  the  sacred  cause  of  country,  not  only  we  at  this  distance  in  time  \ 
have  planned,  but  which  such  patriots  as  Dr.  Beigamin  Rush,  signer  of  the  Declara-  j 
tion  of  Independence,  and  a  leading  scientist  of  his  time,  had  in  mind  when,  in  his  / 
appeals  to  the  country  in  support  of  the  national  university  proposition^  in  1788,  he  / 
said: 


"To  effect  this  great  and  necessary  work  let  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Con- 
gress be  to  establish  within  the  district  to  be  allotted  for  them  a  Federal  university,  • 
into  which  the  youth  of  the  United  States  shall  be  received  after  they  have  finished 
their  studies  and  taken  degrees  in  the  colleges  of  their  respective  States." 

5.  The  vice  chancellor  of  the  new  denominational  university  was  hardly  more 
fortunate  than  his  predecessor  In  the  discussion. 

Passing  without  comment  his  reference  to  the  ''question  of  constitutional  right," 
brief  notice  may  be  taken  of  his  question  of  ''the  moral  right  to  take  the  money  of 
the  many  and  spend  it  for  the  superior  educational  advantage  of  the  few." 

Strange  questions  these  from  such  a  representative !  Yes,  it  is  the  moral  right — 
and  the  moral  as  well  as  the  patriotic  duty — of  the  Government  of  this  Republic  to 
do  whatsoever  is  necessary  to  the  highest  possible  culture,  on  American  soil  and  in 
friendly  intercourse  fh>m  every  section,  of  those  to  whom  in  large  part  are  to  be 
committed  the  destinies  of  our  country;  the  security  of  our  free  institutions;  the 
national  development  in  every  field  of  worthy  enterprise ;  our  dignity  as  a  natiou, 
honorably  and  liberally  providing  for  its  own;  our  proper  place  in  the  very  front 
rank  of  an  advancing  civilization. 

Some  3,000  American  graduates  are  to-day  seeking  abroad  the  post-graduate  facili- 
ties which  they  can  not  find  at  home ;  and,  secretly,  some  of  those  who  oppose  this 
university  movement  are  pleading  for  yet  other  favors  of  that  sort  in  the  universities 
of  France. 

Presidents  Washington,  John  Adams,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  John  Quinoy 
ilSims,  jackson,  Grant,  and  Hayes  were  movea  py  an  honorable  craving  to  be  free 
froni  depflnfltflifee  on  foreign  pfly^'^  in  all  tlieanJugb^g"ard87ahd'"^nc"e"oiJlcialIy ' 
lavureU  tne  founcUnig  of  a  national  university.    The  claim  by  them  made  is  still 

Citizens. 
But  for  reasons  not  far  to  seek,  this  talk  of  the  constitutional  and  moral  right  to 
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l^^ttUBiilar  thing  to  that  which  haa  been  done  for  the  whole  aeriea  of  public  aehook, 
,%m  the  primary  school  to  the  State  uniyeraity,  would  be  iucomprehensible.  It  is 
only  matched  by  that  in  which,  with  the  donate  nniversity  bill  in  his  hand,  this  see- 
ond  reverend  objector  declared  that  ''the  institution  proposed  by  this  bill  will  not 
really  supplement  the  other  schools  of  the  country,  and  does  not  propose  to  do 
anything  beyond  college  work." 

6.  And  then  this  same  vice-chancellor,  in  the  next  moment,  expresses  anxiety 
about  the  secular  trend  of  the  State  and  independent  institutions,  and  so  is  hoping 
to  supply  the  demand  for  truth  and  righteousness  by  building  up  an  intensely  sec- 
tarian institution,  to  the  preclusion  and  everlasting  exclusion  of  a  truly  national  one. 
Does  he  assume  that  a  State  or  national  univeisity  must  of  necessity  be  Godless 
unless  it  be  under  denominational  control f  Is  not  this  a  Christian  nation  in  a 
broader  sense  than  is  represented  by  any  denomi nationalism f  And  does  not  a  spirit 
of  reverence,  that  fundamental  element  of  religion,  almost  of  necessity  prevail  wher- 
ever there  is  an  earnest  seeking  after  truth  f 

7.  Finally,  the  vice-chancellor,  in  his  sympathy  for  other  institutions,  inolodlDg 
especially  those  which  his  chief  had  disparaged,  was  moved  to  urge  that  a  atroDg 
national  university  would  embarrass  the  universities  in  the  States. 

Why,  then,  do  the  managers  of  such  institutions  want  itt  Because  they  clearly 
see  that  by  establishing  such  a  post-graduate  institution  at  the  capital  the  Gnvern- 
ment  will  give  a  new  dignity  and  value  to  the  higher  learning  everywhere,  and  thus 
insure  to  the  other  institutions  of  the  country  a  larger  patronage  and  a  more  enthusi- 
astic support — that  It  will  help,  and  not  hinder,  as  said  before;  and  not  alooe  by 
the  increased  interest  in  higher  learning  which  it  will  surely  awaken  everywhere, 
but  also  by  its  new  and  unfailing  supply  of  men  of  highest  attainments  for  instruc- 
tion in  their  several  departments. 

8.  The  rather  presumptuous  and  elaborate  attempt  of  the  zealous  trustee,  put  for- 
ward by  the  opposing  denominational  party  to  weaken  the  confidence  of  the  Senate 

*  committee  in  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Government  as  to  this  matter,  might 
well  remain  unnoticed  (since  the  arguments  offered  have  been  passed  upon  so  many 
times  by  the  ablest  of  jurists)  but  for  his  statement  of  certain  facta  in  the  reconis 
of  the  Federal  Convention  in  a  form  and  manner  quite  evidently  intended  to  make 
it  appear  that  the  omission  to  adopt  the  proposition  of  Messrs.  Charles  Pinckney  and 
James  Madison  to  include  in  the  Constitution  the  power  to  establish  and  provide 
for  a  National  University  was  on  account  of  opposition  to  the  thing  it^lf  sought  to 
be  made  secure.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  clearly  manifest,  from  the  only  accounts  we 
have,  that  said  omission  was  solely  because  of  the  prevailing  opinion,  (1)  that 
nothing  not  absolutely  necessary  should  be  put  into  the  Constitution,  and  (2)  that 
an  express  provision  therein  for  the  proposed  nniversity  was  unnecessary,  since  "the 
exclusive  power  at  the  seat  of  Government  would  reach  that  object." 

The  record  goes  further  and  shows  that,  notwithstanding  this  prevailing  opinion, 
five  of  the  twelve  delegates  who  had  part  in  deciding  the  question  votedf  to  inclade 
the  provision  as  a  means  of  making  the  nniversity  more  sure.  It  nowhere  appears 
that  a  solitary  word  was  uttered  against  the  desirability  of  the  proposed  university. 

9.  The  novel  features  of  the  trustee's  discussion  were  the  anti-Catholic  argument 
and  his  plea  for  sympathy  in  behalf  of  the  yet  infant  denominational  institution  in 
the  other  quarter  of  the  District. 

To  the  first  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  Government  ol 
the  United  States  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  antagonisms  or  ambitions  of 
religious  organizations.  It  was  divorced  fh>m  the  church  when  it  was  founded,  and 
must  leave  this  whole  matter  to  those  directly  concerned. 

In  answer  to  the  second,  I  merely  call  attention  to  the  facts  that  the  effort  for  a 
national  university  began  more  than  one  hundred  years  before  his  own  institution 
was  thought  of;  also,  that  the  recent  renewal  of  such  efforts  by  the  introduction  of 
Senator  Edmund's  bill  and  the  formation  of  the  Senate's  Select  Committee  to  Estftb- 
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luh  the  UnlTeiBity  of  the  United  States,  on  May  14, 1880,  considerably  antedated 
the  charter,  from  the  District  Commissioners,  of  his  institution,  on  May  28, 1891.  If 
these  objectors  really  wanted  an  American  oniTersity,  why  did  they  not  Join  hands 
with  Senator  Edmonds  and  other  able  friends  of  such  an  institution  t  There  was 
not  difference  enough  between ''American,''  ''National,"  and  "United  States'' to 
constitnte  a  bar  to  any  high  purpose  in  so  imjiortant  a  matter. 

Perhaps  I  should  not  disturb  the  happy  dreams  wherein  a  great  sectarian  school 
was  so  easily  forming  itself  with  the  help  of  a  taking  misnomer,  or  embarrass  well- 
deyised  schemes  for  a  raising  of  fiinds  on  the  strength  of  rosy  views  of  an  "Amer- 
ican" institution  that  would  more  than  realize  the  aspirations  of  Washington 
while  under  a  two-thirds  minority  control  of  a  single  religious  sect ;  nor  is  it  pleasant 
to  interfere  with  any  man's  schemes  for  large  fortunes  out  of  lands  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Potmnao.  But  I  will  confess  to  no  little  surprise  at  such  a  showing  as  these 
men  have  made,  as  if  it  were  argument  and  a  fit  Ulustracion  of  superior  ethics  in 
education! 

Since  the  great  Catholic  Church  wants  a  high  university  of  lis  own,  is  frank 
enongh  to  christen  it  "  The  Catholic  University  of  America,"  and  is  strong  enough 
in  both  means  and  purpose  to  build  it,  let  it  do  so;  its  right  can  not  be  challenged. 
And,  in  like  manner,  if  any  denomination  with  a  contrary  faith  is  ambitious  to 
match  this  undertaking  by  building  up  a  great  institution  of  its  own,  it  is  equally 
its  right ;  and  they  who  plan  and  name  it  will  do  well  to  be  as  frank  and  courageous 
as  the  vigorous  supporters  of  a  more  ancient  faith.  But  for  the  Nation  there  is 
demanded  a  National  University,  wholly  free  from  either  sectarian  or  partisan  bias, 
and  for  faithful  service  in  the  interest  of  science  and  learning,  of  the  nation  itself, 
of  freedom,  and  of  the  highest  good  of  mankind. 

John  W   Hoyt. 

Hon.  jAsnss  H.  Ktlk, 

CkainMn  of  Senate  Committee  to  Eetdbliah 

the  UnUfeniiy  of  the  United  Statee, 


OmCUL  OOHminGiTIOH  of  IOH.  join  W.  HOTT  in  BEEALF  of  TH8  NATIONAL 

UN1VKR8ITT  GOHIIIITEE  OF  ONE  HUNDRED. 


No.  4  Iowa  Circue, 
Wa9hingt<m,  i>.  C,  March  —,  1896. 
Sir:  Complying  with  yoar  reqneet  for  copies  of  important  commnnicationB 
reoeived  by  me  in  support  of  the  national  oniversity  proposition  since  the  recent 
beginning  of  systematic  effort  in  its  behalf,  and  for  information  as  to  the  character 
of  the  objections  offered  by  any  who  may  have  dissented,  I  have  pleasure  in  for- 
warding the  accompanying  files  of  letters  from  eminent  statesmen,  from  a  great 
number  of  the  presidents  of  colleges  and  universities  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
from  State  superintendents  of  public  instruction  in  all  the  States,  from  the  heads  of 
Tsrious  national  organizations,  from  chiefs  of  scientific  bureaus  of  the  Government, 
sod  from  other  distinguished  citizens  who  have  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  the 
oniversity  enterprise. 

I  also  take  the  liberty  of  forwarding  a  list  of  members  of  the  national  committee 
of  one  hundred  to  promote  the  establishment  of  the  university  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  names  of  those  who  form  its  executive  council,  and  a  brief  outline  of  the 
arguments  made  by  the  few  who  have  offered  objections  to  the  university  measure, 
together  with  what  are  deemed  sufficient  answers  thereto. 
Very  respeotfrilly,  yours, 

John  W.  Hoyt, 
Chairman  of  the  Naiional  Universiiy  Committee  of  One  Hundred. 

Hon.  Jamxs  H.  Ktle, 

Chairman  t^f  Senate  Committee  to  Eetdblieh  the  Univereity  of  the  United  Statee. 
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EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY 

COMMITTEE  OF  ONE  HUNDRED. 

[A  connoll  formed  of  iu  own  memben  by  the  national  oommittoe  for  tbe  framing  of  a  bill  to  b« 
offbrod  to  Congrofts  and  for  the  more  immediato  direction  of  liie  natlonal-nniTorsity  enterprise.] 

The  Honorable  Melville  W.  Faller,  LL.  D.,  Chief  Jnatice  of  the  United  States. 

Ex-United  States  Senator  George  F.  Edmonds,  LL.  D.,  of  Vermont. 

Ex-President  William  Pepper,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Philadelphia. 

Hon.  Andrew  D.  White,  LL.  D.,  ex-president  of  Cornell  University,  ex-United 
States  minister  to  Germany  and  Russia,  member  of  Venezuelan  Commission,  etc., 
New  York. 

Ex-Govemor  John  Lee  Carroll,  LL.  D.,  general  president  Society  of  Sons  of  the 
Revolution,  Maryland. 

Gen.  Horace  Porter,  LL.  D.,  president-general  Society  of  Sons  of  the  Am^erican 
Revolution,  New  York. 

Ex-United  States  Senator  Eppa  Hunton,  LL.  D.,  Virginia. 

Ex-United  States  Senator  A.  H.  Garland,  late  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States,  Arkansas. 

Ex-United  States  Senator  J.  B.  Henderson,  Missouri  and  District  of  Colombia. 

Col.  Wilbur  R.  Smith,  Kentucky  University. 

Gen.  John  Eaton,  LL.  D.,  ex-United  States  Commissioiier  of  Education,  etc.,  New- 
Hampshire. 

Hon.  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard,  LL.  D.,  president  National  Geographic  Society,  Regent 
of  Smithsonian  Institution,  etc..  District  of  Columbia. 

Simon  Newcomb«  LL.  D.,  Director  of  the  Nautical  Almanac,  District  of  Columbia. 

Hon.  John  A.  Kasson,  ex-United  States  minister  to  Austria  and  ambassador  to 
Germany,  Iowa. 

Hon.  Oscar  S.  Strauss,  ex-United  States  minister  to  Turkey,  New  York. 

G.  Brown  Goode,  LL.  D.,  assistant  secretary  of  Smithsonian  Institution,  in  charge 
of  the  National  Museum. 

Ex-Govenor  John  W.  Hoyt,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  chairman  of  National  Univenity 
Committees,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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oxinEBAL  coMMirnaB. 


The  Honorable  Melville  W.  Fuller,  LL.  D.,  Chief  Jastice  of  the  United  States. 

Lient.  Gen.  J.  M.  Schofteld,  late  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army. 
Mi^.  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles,  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army, 
(veorge  M.  Sternberg,  M.  D,,  LL.  D.,  Snrgeon-Creneral,  U.  8.  A. 

Ex-United  States  Senator  George  F.  Edmonds,  of  Vermont. 

Ex-United  States  Senator  Eppa  Hnnton,  of  Virginia. 

Ex-United  States  Senator  A.  H.  Garland,  of  Arkansas. 

Ex-United  States  Senator  James  B.  Doolittle,  of  Wisconsin. 

Ex-United  States  Senator  Carl  Sohnrs,  of  New  York. 

Ex-United  States  Senator  John  J.  Ingalls,  of  Kansas. 

Ex-United  States  Senator  Patrick  Walsh,  of  Georgia. 

Ex-United  States  Senator  W.  D.  Washbnm,  of  Minnesota. 

Ex-United  States  Senator  Joseph  M.  Carey,  of  Wyoming. 

Ex-United  States  Senator  Joseph  N.  Dolph,  of  Oregon. 

Ex- United  States  Senator  J.  B.  Henderson,  of  Missonri  and  District  of  Columbia. 

Hon.  Andrew  D.  White,  LL.  D.,  of  New  York,  president  of  Cornell  UniTersity,  for- 
mer ambassador  to  Germany,  late  United  States  minister  to  Russia,  etc. 

Hon.  John  A.  Kasson,  LL.  D.^  of  Iowa,  late  United  States  minister  to  Austria  and 
ambassador  to  Germany. 

Hon*  Oscar  S.  Straoss,  of  New  York,  late  United  States  minister  to  Tnrkey. 

Hon.  Wayne  MaoVeagh,  LL.  D.,  United  States  ambassador  to  Italy. 

President  B.  L.  Whitman,  D.  D.,  Columbian  University,  District  of  Columbia. 
President  Daniel  C.  Oilman,  LL.  D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Maryland. 
William  Pepper,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  former  provost.  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
President  George  W.  Atherton,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
President  Henry  Copp^,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  Lehigh  University,  Pennsylvania. 
President  Charles  De  Garmo,  Ph.  D.,  Swarthmore  College,  Pennsylvania. 
Ex-President  Edwin  H.  MagiU,  LL.  D.,  Swarthmore  College,  Pennsylvania. 
President  A.  H.  Fetterhoff,  LL.  D.,  Girard  College,  Pennsylvania. 
President  H.  W.  MacKnight,  D.  D.  LL.  D.,  Pennsylvania  College. 
President  W.  P.  Johnston,  D.  D.,  Geneva  College,  Pennsylvania. 
President  Isaac  Sharpless,  Sc.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Haverford  College,  Pennsylvania. 
President  Theophilus  B.  Both,  D.  D.,  Thiol  College,  Pennsylvania. 
President  Thomas  L.  Seip,  D.  D.,  Muhlenburg  College,  Pennsylvania. 
President  Ethelbert  D.  Warfleld,  LL.  D.,  Lafayette  College,  Pennsylvania. 
Chancellor  W.  J.  Holland,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
President  F.  L.  Patton,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Princeton  University,  New  Jersey. 
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Chancellor  H.  M.  McCraokeiiy  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Unirenity  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

President  George  William  Smith,  D.  D.,  Trinity  College,  Connecticut. 

President  T.  C.  Mendenhall,  LL.  D.,  Worceeter  Polytechnic  Listitate,  Maan- 
chasetts. 

President  Edwin  Hewitt  Capen,  D.  D.,  Tnfts  College,  Massachusetts. 

President  E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  LL.  D.,  Brown  Uniyersity,  £hode  Island. 

President  A.  W.  Harris,  So.  D.,  Maine  State  College. 

President  Nathaniel  Butler,  D.  D.,  Colby  University,  Maine. 
'  President  Ezra  Brainerd,  LL.  D.,  Middlebury  College,  Vermont. 

President  J.  O.  Sohurman,  Sc.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Cornell  University,  New  York. 

Director  R.  H.  Thurston,  Sibley  College,  Cornell  University,  New  York. 

President  David  D.  Cochran,  Polytechnic  Institute,  New  York. 

President  John  Hudson  Peck,  LL.  D.,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  New  York. 

President  Harrison  £.  Webster,  LL.  D.,  Union  College,  New  York. 

President  David  J.  Hill,  LL.  D.,  University  of  Rochester,  New  York. 

President  Arthur  £.  Main,  A.  M«,  D.  D.,  Alfined  University,  New  York. 

President  P.  B.  Reynolds,  LL.  D.,  West  Virginia  University. 

President  D.  Powell,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  West  Virginia  College. 

President  J.  C.  Rankin,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Howard  University,  District  of  Colombift. 

President  Lyon  6.  Tyler,  Ph.  D.,  William  and  Mary  College,  Virginia. 

President  H.  B.  Frissell,  D.  D.,  Hampton  Institute,  Virginia. 

President  J.  M.  McBryde,  Ph.  D.,  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 

President  George  T.  Winston,  LL.  D.,  University  of  North  Carolina. 

President  Charles  F.  Meserve,  Ph.  D.,  Shaw  University,  North  Carolina. 

President  J.  Woodrow,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  South  Carolina  College. 

President  Richard  C.  Jones,  LL.  D.,  University  of  Alabama. 

President  A.  S.  Andrews,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Southern  University,  Alabama. 

President  William  Le  Roy  Brown,  Ph.  D.,  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 

President  J.  W.  Nicholson,  LL.  D.,  Louisiana  State  University. 

Ex-President  D.  F.  Boyd,  LL.  D.,  Louisiana  State  University. 

President  Oscar  Alewort,  LL.  D.,  Straight  University,  Louisiana. 

President  Edward  C.  Mitchell,  LL.  D.,  Leland  University,  Louisiana. 

Chancellor  R.  B.  Fulton,  LL.  D.,  University  of  Mississippi. 

General  Stephen  D.  Lee,  LL.  D.,  president  Mississippi  State  Agricultural  Colles^ 

President  Charles  W.  Dabney,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  University  of  Tennessee. 

Chancellor  W.  H.  Payne,  LL.  D.,  University  of  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

President  Erastus  M.  Cravath,  D.  D.,  Fisk  University,  Tennessee. 

President  J.  Braden,  D.  D.,  Central  Tennessee  College. 

Chancellor  Nathan  Green,  LL.  D.,  Cumberland  University,  Tennessee. 

Chancellor  George  W.  Sweeney,  D.  D.,  etc.,  S.  W.  Presbyterian  Univenity,  Ten- 
nessee. 

President  B.  Lawton  Wiggins,  M.  A.,  etc..  University  of  the  South,  Tenneeaee. 

President  Charles  L.  Loos,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  Kentucky  University. 

Col.  Wilbur  R.  Smith,  Kentucky  University. 

President  8.  Ryland,  D.  D.,  Bethel  College,  Kentucky. 

Chancellor  L.  H.  Blanton,  D.  D.,  Central  University,  Kentucky. 

President  William  A.  Oberchalne,  Ph.  D.,  Ogden  College,  Kentucky. 

President  J.  H.  Canfield,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  Ohio  State  University. 

Ex-President  William  H.  Scott,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  Ohio  State  University. 

President  Charles  V.  Thwing,  D.  D.,  Western  Reserve  College,  Ohio. 

President  W.  O.  Thompson,  D.  D.,  etc.,  Miami  University,  Ohio. 

President  L.  Bookwalter,  LL.  D.,  Western  College,  Ohio. 

President  S.  A.  Ort,  D.  D.,  Wittenberg  College,  Ohio. 

President  Cady  Staley,  Ph.  D.,  Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  Ohio. 

President  Jesse  Johnson,  Ph.  D.,  Muskingum  College,  Ohio. 

President  J.  A.  Peters,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  Heidelberg  University,  Ohio. 
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Preeident  Jobn  W.  Simpscm,  LL.  D.,  Mftriette  College,  Ohio. 

President  E.  V.  Zollariy  LL.  D.,  Hiram  College,  Ohio. 

Preeident  Charlee  W.  Saper,  LL.  D.,  Ohio  UniTereity. 

President  F.  Soovel,  LL.  D.,  University  of  Wooster,  Ohio. 

Preeident  D.  T.  MeClnrg,  LL.  D.,  Mnskingmn  College,  Ohio.- 

President  W.  G.  Ballentine,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Oberlin  College,  Ohio. 

President  Theodore  Sterling,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Kenyon  College,  Ohio. 

President  Fsye  Walker,  D.  D.,  Oxford  College,  Ohio. 

President  Daniel  Albright  Long,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Antioeh  College,  Ohio. 

President  W.  A.  Spronll,  LL.  D.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

President  Jamee  B.  Angell,  LL.  D.,  University  of  Michigan. 

President  George  W.  Caimes,  Ph.  D.,  Battle  Creek  College,  Michigan. 

Preeident  George  F.  Mosher,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Hillsdale  College,  Michigan. 

President  Joseph  Swain,  LL.  D.,  Indiana  State  University. 

President  George  8.  Borroaghs,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.,  Wabash  College,  Indiana. 

President  J.  H.  Smart,  LL.  D.,  Pardne  University,  Indiana. 

President  J.  J.  Mills,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  Earlham  College,  Indiana. 

President  William  R.  Harper,  LL.  D.,  University  of  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Aeting  Regent  T.  J.  Bnrrill,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  University  of  Illinois. 

President  J.  H.  N.  Standlsh,  Ph.  D.,  Lombard  University,  Illinois. 

President  J.  B.  MeMichael,  D.  D.,  Monmoath  College,  Illinois. 

President  A.  £.  Tnmer,  Ph.  D.,  Lincoln  College,  Illinois. 

President  Holmes  Dysinger,  D.  D.,  Carthage  College,  Illinois. 

President  J.  H.  Breeee,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Northern  Illinois  College. 

Preeident  John  M.  Conlter,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Lake  Forest  University,  Illinois. 

President  C.  K.  Adams,  LL.  D.,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Ex-President  T.  C.  Chamberlin,  late  of  University  of  Wisconsin. 

President  Arthnr  Piper,  8.  T.  D.,  Racine  College,  Wisconsin. 

President  A.  T.  Ernst,  Ph.  D.,  Northwestern  University,  Wisconsin. 

President  Cyms  Northmp,  LL.  D.,  University  of  Minnesota. 

Presidsnt  James  W.  Strong,  LL.  D.,  Carleton  College,  Minnesota. 

President  Charles  A.  Sohaeffer,  LL.  D.,  University  of  Iowa. 

Chancellor  J.  C.  Gilchrist,  D.  D.,  University  of  the  Northwest,  Iowa. 

President  William  M.  Beardspear,  LL.  D.,  State  College,  Iowa. 

President  W.  S.  Perry,  D.  D.,  Griswold  College,  Iowa. 

President  Ambrose  C.  Smith,  D.  D.,  Parsons  College,  Iowa. 

President  George  A.  Gates,  D.  D.,  Iowa  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa. 

President  R.  H.  Jesse,  LL.  D.,  University  of  Missouri. 

President  J.  P.  Green,  LL.  D.,  William  and  Jewell  College,  Missouri, 

President  F.  H.  Snow,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  University  of  Kansas. 

President  F.  W.  Colgrove,  LL.  D.,  Ottawa  University,  Kansas. 

President  George  £.  MacLean,  LL.  D.,  University  of  Nebraska. 

President  J.  M.  Manck,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Sonth  Dakota. 

President  William  M.  Blackburn,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Pierre  University,  South  Dakota. 

President  Webster  Merrifield,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  North  Dakota. 

President  James  H.  Baker,  LL.  D.,  University  of  Colorado. 

Bx-President  Horace  M.  Hale,  LL.  D.,  UniTcrsity  of  Colorado. 

President  William  F.  Slocum,  LL.  D.,  Colorado  College. 

President  William  F.  MeDowell,  LL.  D.,  University  of  Denver,  Colo. 

President  J.  T.  Kingsbury,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Utah. 

President  C.  H.  Chapman,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Oregon. 

President  Thomas  McClelland,  D.  D.,  Pacific  University,  Oregon. 

President  C.  C.  Stratton,  LL.  D.,  Portland  University,  Oregon. 

President  Mark  W.  Harrington,  LL.  D.,  University  of  Washington. 

President  Martin  Kellogg,  LL.  D.,  University  of  California. 

President  David  Starr  Jordan,  LL.  D.,  Leland  Stanford  University,  California. 
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Hon.  Frank  A.  Hill,  Beovetery  of  State  board  of  edaoation,  MasBaclmMtli. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Dickinson,  ex -secretary  of  Maflsaohnsetts  State  board  of  edneaiioi^ 
MasBachosetta. 

Hon.  CbarlcB  R.  Skinner,  State  anperintendent  of  public  inatniotion,  New  York. 

Hon.  £d.  Porter  Thompeon,  State  eaperintendent  of  public  iuBtmction,  Kentucky. 

Hon.  John  B.  Kirk,  State  superintendent  of  schools,  Missouri. 

Hon.  L.  £.  Wolfe,  ex-State  superintendent  of  schools,  Missouri. 

Hon.  Nathan  C.  Schaeifer,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruotion,  Panasyl- 
Tania. 

Hon.  Charles  D.  Hine,  State  superintendent  of  education,  Connectient. 

Hon.  Thomas  P.  Stockwell,  State  commissioner  of  schools,  Rhode  Island. 

Hon.  E.  B.  Preityman,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction^  Maryland. 

Hon.  Virgil  A.  Lewis,  State  superintendent  of  f^ee  schools,  West  Virginia. 

Hon.  John  £.  Massey,  State  superintendent  of  public  instmetion,  Virginia. 

Hon.  £.  T.  Bates,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  North  Dakota. 

Hon.  L.  J.  Eisenhuth,  ex-State  superintendent^  North  Dakota. 

Hon.  G.  W.  Bean,  State  superintendent  of  public  instmoti<m,  Washington. 

Hon.  John  C.  Scarborough,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  North 
Carolina. 

Hon.  S.  M.  Finger,  ex-superintendent  of  public  instruotion  for  North  OaxoUna. 

Hon.  Frederick  Gowing,  State  superintendent  of  public  instructioD,  N«w  Han^ 
shire. 

Hon.  Mason  S.  Stone,  State  superintendent  of  education,  Vermont. 

Hon.  Edwin  F.  Palmer,  ex-State  superintendent  for  Vermont. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Preston,  State  superintendent  of  pubUo  education,  Mississippi. 

Hon.  Cortez  Salmon,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  South  Dakota^ 

Hon.  Henry  Sabin,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Iowa. 

Hon.  W^  W.  Pendergast,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruotion,  Minnesota. 

Hon.  C.  C.  Tindal,  secretary  State  board  of  education,  Delaware. 

Hon.  A.  B.  Poland,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruotion.  New  Jersey. 

Hon.  Josiah  Shinn,  ex-State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Arkansas. 

Hon.  Samuel  T.  Black,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  California. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Anderson,  ex-State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Califemia. 

Hon.  J.  M.  Carlisle,  State  superintendent  of  jmblio  education,  Texas. 

Hon.  Henry  R.  Pattengill,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Michigan. 

Hon.  Henry  Raab,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruotion,  Illinois. 

Hon.  E.  Stanley,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Kansas. 

Hon.  H.  N.  Gaines,  ex-State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Kansas. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Goudy,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Nebraska. 

Hon.  David  M.  Geeting,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruotion,  Indiana. 

Hon.  Henrey  D.  Vories,  ex-superintendent  for  Indiana. 

Hon.  W.  W.  Stetson,  State  superintendent  of  schools,  Maine. 

Hon.  W.  D.  Mayfield,  State  superintendent  of  education.  South  Carolina. 

Hon.  F.  J.  Netherton,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Ariasona. 

Hon.  S.  G.  Gilbreath,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Tennessee. 

Hon.  John  O.  Tamer.  State  superintendent  of  education,  Alabama. 

Hon.  T.  B.  Lewis,  Territorial  commissioner  of  schools,  Utah. 

Hon.  C.  A.  Foresman,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Idaho. 

Hon.  H.  C.  Cutting,  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  Nevada. 

Hon.  Amado  Chavez,  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  New  Mexico. 

Hon.  A.  J.  Peavey,  State  superintendent  of  public  instmction,  Colorado. 

Hon.  £.  Reed,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Wyoming. 

Hon.  G.  R.  Glenn,  State  school  commissioner  for  Georgia. 

Hon.  Albert  J.  Roeeel,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Florida^ 

Hon.  Zalmon  Richards,  late  school  superintendent,  District  of  Colnmbia. 
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Be^Jamis  Aptliorp  Gould,  LL.  D.,  MtTonomer,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Gen.  John  Eaton,  LL.  D.,  for  many  years  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edact«tion. 

Hon.  Arthur  MacArthur,  LL.  D.,  ex-Jiiatioe  of  the  snpreme  conrt  of  D.  0. 

Gen.  George  R.  DaTis,  direetor-general  World's  Colombian  Exposition. 

Right  Rev.  WilUam  Paret,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  Maryland. 

Hon.  Frederiek  T.  Greenhalge,  governor  of  Massachusetts. 

Hon.  Cephas  Brainerd,  of  New  York,  ohftirman  Amerioan  Branch  of  Committee  on 
an  International  Conrt  of  ArbitrAtion« 

"Hon.  William  Wirt  Henry,  of  Virginia.  t 

Gen.  James  Grant  Wilson,  New  York  City. 

William  D.  Cabell,  Ph.  D.,  president  Alnmni  Association  University  of  Virginia. 

Right  Rev.  Thomas  M.  Clark,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  Rhode 
Island. 

Andrew  J.  Rickoif,  Ph.  D.,  formerly  superintendent  of  education.  New  York. 

Marshall  Field,  esq.,  Chicago. 

Col.  William  O.  McDowell,  chairman  Pan-Republic  Committee,  etc.,  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Justice  C.  Strawbridge,  Philadelphia. 

John  Henry  Barrows,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  president  of  late  World's  Congress  of  Reli- 
gions, Chicago. 

Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Massachusetts. 

Right  Rev.  Ethelbert  Talbot,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Episcopal  bishop  of  Wyoming  and 
Idaho. 

Henry  ViHard,  esq,.  New  York  City. 

0.  Vincent  Coffin,  governor  of  Connecticut. 

President  Samuel  R.  Shipley,  Philadelphia. 

Thomas  Dolans,  esq.,  Philadelphia. 

N.  H.  Winchell,  Ph.  D.,  State  geologist  for  Minnesota. 

George  Dana  Boardman,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Philadelphia. 

Elmer  Gates,  Ph.  D.,  Philadelphia. 

Lester  F.  Ward,  LL.  D.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Charles  Sprague  Smith,  Ph.  D.,  Columbia  College,  New  York. 

Hon.  H.  McGraw,  governor  of  Washington. 

Hon.NewtonBateman,LL.D.,  former  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
for  Illinois;  also  ex-president  of  Knox  College. 

J.  M.  Gregory,  LL.  D.,  former  president  State  University  of  Illinois. 

Hon.  Richard  Edwards,  LL.  D.,  formerly  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
for  niinois. 

Hon.  John  E.  Jones,  governor  of  Nevada. 

Herbert  B.  Adams,  Ph.  D.,  of  Johns  Hopkins,  secretary  of  American  Historical 
Aasooiation. 

Henry  Baldwin,  LL.  D.,  custodian  of  American  history. 

William  A.  Mowry,  Ph.  D.,  ex-superintendent  of  public  instruction,  late  editor  of 
Education,  etc. 
M.  Scheie  de  Vere,  LL.  D.,  late  of  University  of  Virginia. 

Hon.  Ezra  S.  Carr,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  former  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
for  California,  etc. 
Hon.  Eugene  A.  Smith,  Ph.  D.,  State  geologist  for  Alabama. 
Dr.  E,  P.  Powell,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  H.  von  Hoist,  Chicago. 

Hon.  £.  C.  Shortridge,  governor  of  South  Dakota. 
James  Hall,  LL.  D.,  State  geologist  for  New  York. 

Hon.  Z.  Richards,  Ph.  D.,  late  superintendent  of  schools,  District  of  Columbia. 
Ulysses  8.  Grant,  Ph.  D.,  Geological  survey  of  Minnesota. 
Peraifer  Eraser,  LL.  D.,  late  State  geologist  for  Pennsylvania,  etc. 
Hon.  Louis  C.  Hughes,  governor  of  Arizona. 
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Hon.  Frsdeiiek  W.  Smyth,  ex-goToniofr  of  New  Hwnpsliiie,  nulroad  prendent,  etc. 
Hon.  J.  E.  Sjchaicla^  goTemor  of  Montum. 
Hon.  Soger  Allin,  governor  of  Nortb  Dmkota. 

Ex-OoTemor  John  Lee  CarToU,  LL.  D.,  Mjuryland,  general  president  of  the  Society  of 
the  Sons  of  the  Revolntion. 

Gen.  Hormee  Porter,  LL.  D.,  preeident-general  of  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  SeTolation. 

Hon.  An  Bird  Gardiner,  LL.  D.,  Becretary-geneEral,  Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 

Hon.  Gardiner  G.  HubUard,  LL.  D.,  president  National  Geographic  Society,  etc. 

D.  5.  Brinton,  LL.  D.,  ex-president  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Adyanoement 
of  Science. 

Edmnnd  J.  James,  LL.  D.,  president  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  sod 
Social  Science.  i 

H.  Randall  Waite,  Ph.  D.,  president  of  the  American  Institute  of  Civics. 

George  F.  Barker,  LL.  D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

F.  E.  Nipher,  LL.  D.,  president  Academy  of  Science  of  St.  Louis. 
David  L.  James,  president  Cincinnati  Society  of  Natoral  History. 

Miy.  Henry  £•  Alvord,  president  American  Association  of  Agrionltoral  CollegeB 
and  Experiment  Stations. 

S.  P.  Langley,  LL.  D.,  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Ldstitntion. 

G.  Brown  Goode,  LL.  D.,  assistant  secretary,  in  charge  of  National  Muaenm. 
Commodore  R.  L.  Phythian,  U.  S.  N.,  Snperintendent  of  the  Naval  Observatory. 
Simon  Newcomb,  LL.  D.,  Director  of  the  Nautical  Almanac. 

Gen.  W.  W.  Duffleld,  LL.  D.,  Snperintendent  of  Coast  and  (Geodetic  Survey. 

Charles  D.  Walcott,  LL.  D.,  Director  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

M^.  J.  W.  Powell,  LL.  D.,  Director  United  States  Bnrean  of  Ethnology. 

J.  S.  Billings,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  late  Snperintendent  of  Army  Medical  Museum. 

Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  LL.  D.,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

Wheelock  G.  Veazey,  LL.  D.,  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner. 

- 
Ex-Governor  John  W.  Hoyt,  LL.  D.,  cka^rwum  of  ike  committee^  4  Iowa  drele,  Wathr 

fo^ton,  D,C,,to  whom  communicaiion$  siay  ho  addroued. 


LETTERS  FROM  JURISTS,  ARMY  OFFICERS,  AND  STATESMEN. 


WASHlKOTONy  D.  C,  March  U,  (896. 

m 

Mt  Dear  Sir:  I  trost  I  need  not  aasate  yon  of  the  deep  intereet  I  feel  in  the  suo- 
eew  of  the  movement  for  the  estabHshment  of  a  national  nnivenity.  No  one  can 
overrate  the  vital  importance  of  the  higher  education  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  Repub- 
lic and  the  happineea  and  prosperity  of  its  people,  or  fail  to  recognize  the  ever- 
widening  circle  of  its  demands. 

The  wonderful  prescience  of  Washington  anticipated  what  we  are  beginning  to 
realize.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  reasons  in  favor  of  the  foundation  of  the  university, 
substantially  in  accordance  with  the  plan  proposed,  are  too  obvious  and  weighty  to 
to  be  disregarded. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Mrlvillr  W.  Follrr 

(Chief  Ju9tice  of  the  United  State*), 


[From  an  address  of  Chlaf  Jnstioe  Fuller,  on  oooMion  of  the  one  hoadredtb  anoivenary  of  the 

inoorporaUoii  of  Bowdoln  College^  lAM.] 

"It  was  said  of  Turgot,  that  he  'was  filled  with  an  astonished,  aw  Ail,  oppressive 
sense  of  the  immoral  thoughtleBsness  of  men;  of  the  heedless,  hazardous  way  in 
which  they  dealt  with  things  of  the  greatest  moment  to  them;  of  the  immense, 
incalculable  misery  which  is  due  to  this  cause;'  and  although  the  hundred  years 
may  have  somewhat  modified  this  conclusion,  that  thoughtlessness  still  keeps  alive 
the  seeds  of  peril.  To  overoome  it  is  the  beneficent  mission  of  that  training  and 
edocation  which,  apart  from  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  develop  character  and 
perfect  the  man. 

It  does  not  follow  that  the  suooeesful  aotor  in  affairs  need  necessarily  be  the  grad- 
nate  of  a  college  or  university.  Washington  and  Franklin  and  Lincoln  were  not 
college  men  (though  eaoh  a  student  according  to  his  opportunities),  but  Samuel 
Adams  and  John  Adams  and  Otis  and  Hamilton  and  Jay  and  Jefferson  and  Madison 
and  a  host  of  others— the  minority  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  hun- 
dreds who,  through  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  prepared  the  way  for  the  Revoln- 
tion^were;  and  at  this  Juncture  nothing  is  clearer  than  that  in  the  coming  years 
the  higher  education  will  play  the  most  efficient ^art  in  the  preservation  of  institu- 
tions and  in  the  leadership  essential  to  avert  or  to  control  whatever  crisis  may  be 
threatened  or  arise." 


New  York,  December  17 ^  1895, 
Drar  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  note  of  the  14th  instant,  I  take  pleasure  in  authoriz- 
ing the  use  of  my  name  as  one  of  the  national  university  committee. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

J.  M.  SCHOFTKLD 

(Lieutenant-General  U,  S,  A,). 
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HBADgCARTKSS  OF  THX  ARMT, 

Woikingion,  D,  C,  Janmtary  £7, 1896. 
Mr  Dear  Sir*.  I  have  the  honor  to  Acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
14th  instant,  and  to  express  my  appreciation  of  yonr  desire  that  my  name  shall  be 
included  in  the  list  of  ''  memhers  of  the  national  committee,"  organized  for  the  pnr- 
poee  of  establishing  a  national  uniy^rsity. 

I  consider  it  a  high  privilege  to  be  a  member  of  this  oonmiittee,  and  am  very 
willing  that  my  name  shoold  be  added  to  the  list. 

Very  tmly,  yours,  Kblsok  A.  liiuifl 

(Majar-Getteral,  U.  8,  A.), 


War  Dbpartmknt,  Scrokon-Gbnieral's  Offxcr, 

WaahingUm,  Z).  C,  1396, 
Mt  Dbar  Sir  :  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  add  my  name  to  the  list  of  memben  of 
the  national  university  committee  and  to  do  anything  in  my  power  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  project,  which  has  my  Aill  sympathy  and  approval.  Such  a  univer- 
sity as  is  proposed  could  not  fail  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  develop- 
ment and  diffusion  of  knowledge  in  this  country;  and  the  special  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  locating  it  in  this  city  are  apparent.  All  this  is  so  well  stated  in  your 
"  Memorial/'  published  in  1892,  that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  advance  any  further 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  project. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Geo.  M.  Stbrhbxbo 

{Surgwm'Gmeml  U,  8.  A.), 


1507  Spruce  Street,  FMaiOflMa,  Pt^,  ApHl  20, 1895, 
Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  10th  was  duly  received,  but  absence  has  delayed  the 
answer. 

You  can  use  my  name  as  a  strong  friend  of  the  university  scheme,  which  I  hope 
will  at  some  early  day  be  realized. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Gteo.  F.  Edmunds 

(.StB-UktM  8Uite9  Senaior,  etc). 

It  is  but  Just  to  say  that  this  assurance  from  ex-Senalor  Edmfnnds  was  hardly  nec- 
essary in  view  of— 

(1)  His  introduction  of  a  bill  to  establish  the  university  of  the  United  States  and 
his  causing  the  creation  of  a  "  Select  Committee  to  Estn^tlsh  the  University  of  the 
United  States,''  in  1890. 

(2)  His  letter  of  1892,  in  these  emphatic  and  impressive  words: 

"Aix-lbs-Bainb,  France,  September  g?,  189S. 
"Dear  Sir:  I  am  glad  that  you  are  still  interested  in  the  national  university.    I 
think  it  of  vast  and  far-reaching  importance,  and  that  It  should  be  established  and 
maintained  in  line  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  Government.'^ 

(3)  Assurances  so  well  confirmed  by  his  letter  of  November  13,  1895: 

"1505  Locust  Street,  Philadelphia,  November  IS,  1895. 
"Mt  Dear  Sir:  I  have  yours  of  the  11th  instant.    I  am  as  deeply  interested  sb 
ever  in  the  university  scheme,  and  much  regret  that  I  am  able  to  do  so  little  in 
furtherance  of  it." 

(4)  By  his  cooperation  in  the  forming  of  a  national  nnivtsrsity  committee  of  one 
hundred  and  of  an  executive  couikoil  of  the  same;  his  chairmanship  of  the  committee 
of  revision  which  drafted  the  Hawley  bill  now  pending  in  the  Senate;  his  argument 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Education  in  support  of  same  bill,  and  his  forward- 
ing a  copy  of  theee  for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate  committee  having  the  bill  in 
charge. 
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HOMINT  HiiXy  ARK.y  Stptemher  9,  1896. 
DiAR  Ck>vxBNOB:  I  am  glad  that  yoa  feel  the  niuTenity  canse  is  progrewing.    To 
mj  mind  it  is  the  most  important  of  all  projects  or  schemes  now  before  our  country, 
and  I  •fervently  hope  it  will  go  on  to  completion.    For  one  I  am  ready  to  contribute 
my  best  efforts  toward  it. 

Very  tmly,  yonrs,  A.  H.  Garland 

(Ea^UM^d  StalM  Sei^aiar  and  Ex- Attorney- C^eneral,). 


In  sQbetitotion  for  the  several  communications  from  Ex-Senator  Eppa  Hunton,  it 
aeems  proper  to  quote  from  his  speech  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
to  Establish  the  Univenity  of  the  United  States,  delivered  in  the  Senate  on  December 
IS,  1894,  in  snpport  of  bill  S.  No.  1708,  Fifty-third  Congress,  last  session : 

"It  18  a  fact,  not  willingly  admitted,  that  European  countries,  are  a  long  way 
ahead  of  as  in  the  facilities  they  frumish  for  the  highest  intellectual  training. 
France,  Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  and  England  have  each  spent  many  millions  in  money 
to  carry  to  the  highest  plane  their  educational  institutions.  This  is  an  example  well 
worthy  of  imitartion.  It  can  not  be  right  that  this  country,  by  neglect  to  provide 
tiie  very  best  frMsilities,  should  compel  her  sons  to  seek  them  in  foreign  lands. 
•  •••••• 

"How  imiKiTtaBt  to  have  at  least  one  institution  where  better  equipped  teachers 
and  praftssoTB  may  be  prepared  for  our  colleges  and  local  universities,  thus  preparing 
tbsm  to  render  a  better  service  to  their  students,  and  so  on  to  all  the  lower  rounds. 
In  ^is  way  the  fiicilities  for  this  higher  education  will  be  multiplied  and  the  stand- 
ard be  eontinuously  raised. 

"But  above  all  other  considerations  how  important  it  is  to  have  at  least  one  insti- 
tution with  students  itom  every  State  where  the  science  of  government  is  taught, 
and  by  whom  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  may  be  diffused  among  the  people.  The 
questions  of  tariff  and  other  questions  of  finance  have  divided  the  people  of  this 
country  from  the  beginning.  The  people  select  their  Representatives  by  whom 
tbese  questions  are  to  be  decided.  In  theory,  at  least,  the  people  settle  them.  How 
important^  then,  is  it  that  the  people  should  be  helped  to  understand  these  great 
qnestions;  and  how  much  light  would  be  shed  upon  them  by  sending  forth  every 
year  men  of  talent,  who  have  devoted  their  time  to  the  study  of  these  questions,  not 
as  partisans  but  as  students,  anxious  to  arrive  at  the  very  right  of  the  case  and 
to  determine,  without  regard  to  party,  what  policy  should  be  adopted  by  our 
OoTcrnment. 

"  How  important  to  settle  these  and  other  great  questions  in  such  a  manner  that 
a  radical  change  may  not  take  place  with  every  change  in  the  administration  of  our 
Gbvemment.  We  know  that  when  great  changes  in  the  governmental  policy  of  the 
country  are  agitated  a  stagnation  of  business  ensues ;  factories  are  idle,  the  monetary 
system  of  the  country  is  deranged,  foilures  multiply,  and  general  distress  prevails. 

"It  may  be  that  this  country  will  always  be  divided  into  parties  taking  views 
ndieally  different  on  these  great  questions.  It  may  be  that  it  is  best  for  the  country 
that  there  shall  ever  be  two  great  parties,  but  it  is  certainly  to  the  public  interest 
tbat  these  questions  shall  be  finally  settied.  Who  can  estimate  the  value  of  such  a 
settlement  if  it  had  been  made  long  agof 

'*  I  do  not  maintain  that  a  great  national  university,  with  a  department  devoted 
especially  to  the  study  and  teaching  of  finance,  would  have  secured  this.  But  I  do 
nudntain  that  such  an  institution,  where  partisan  politics  are  carefully  excluded, 
and  the  exact  truth  carefully  sought  without  prejudice,  would  tend  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  enlighten  the  people  and  bring  them  to  a  harmonious  conclubion,  which 
▼oold  be  reffeoted  by  their  Bepresentatives  in  both  branches  of  the  National  Legis- 
lature. 
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"  These  are  some  of  the  reasons  that  have  brought  me  to  the  coDclnsion  that  a 

national  university  in  this  city  is  one  of  the  necessities  of  the  age. 

•  •  •  i»  •  *  • 

"All  these  distingaished  representatives  of  the  best  scholarship,  scientific  cnltnre, 
and  statesmanship  of  the  country,  in  common  with  the  multitude  of  illustrious  men 
of  the  past  who  have  championed  the  same  great  cause,  plainly  see  that,  while  we 
have  already  gained  a  certain  acknowledged  superiority  among  the  nations  by  reason 
of  the  vastness  of  our  material  resources  and  by  the  general  intelligence  and  invent- 
ive genius  of  a  people  living  under  tree  institutions,  we  have  not  yet  reached  that 
higher  eminence  which  pertains  to  the  profoundeet  culture  in  letters,  scienoe,  and 
philosophy.  And  they  also  see  that  in  order  to  attain  such  eminence  theGovemment 
itself  should  plant  and  foster,  at  this  national  capital,  a  great  and  l^ue  university, 
so  endowed  as  to  enable  it  to  become  not  only  a  supreme  leader  in  the  work  of  the 
highest  instruction  for  our  own  people,  but  also  foremost  among  the  uuiversities  of 
the  world  in  the  yet  grander  work  of  advancing  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge, 

*'  Why,  then,  should  Congress  hesitate  to  adopt  a  measure  so  earnestly  advocated 
by  the  foremost  of  our  citizens  from  the  very  foundation  of  the  Qovemmentf  Can 
any  reason  be  given  why  Congress  should  not  at  once  enter  upon  the  great  workf 

"Will  the  proposed  University  of  the  United  States  interfere  with  the  colleges  and 
so-called  universities f  On  the  contrary,  it  will  tend  to  increase  their  prosperity  by 
newly  kindling  a  love  of  learning  throughout  the  land  and  by  adding  to  the  number 
of  their  students,  since  only  through  study  in  these  can  they  become  candidates  for 
the  honors  to  be  conferred  by  the  coming  national  university.  That  such  would  be 
the  result  is  conclusively  demonstrated  by  the  support  the  proposition  has  received 
from  the  eminent  heads  and  professors  of  so  many  of  our  principal  colleges  and  State 
universities. 

"Can  not  the  country  spare  the  money  to  establish  itf  Our  best  men  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Grovernment  wanted  it  established.  If  it  was  possible  to  do  this  out  of 
the  poor  resources  of  an  infant  country,  Just  emerged  from  the  throes  of  a  revolu- 
tionary struggle,. what  must  be  said  of  our  abilty  to  do  it  now  that  we  have  grown 
from  three  to  sixty-five  millions  of  people,  and  from  13  original  States  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  to  nearly  fifty  States,  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Oceanf 

"Can  it  be  said  that  there  are  more  pressing  demands  for  our  expenditures f 
Surely  none  are  so  pressing  as  this.  The  best  men  in  all  periods  of  our  Govemmeot 
have  urged  this  expenditure.  The  Qovemment  has  given  its  aid  to  all  olaases  of 
education  except  this  by  donation  of  millions  of  acres  of  land.  It  has  with  a  lavish 
hand  extended  its  aid  to  schools  and  colleges,  and  these  very  schools  and  colleges  are 
now  crying  aloud  for  this  university  in  order  to  complete  the  circle  of  education  and 
to  carry  to  the  highest  point  the  work  so  well  begun  by  them. 

"Is  the  location  at  the  National  Capital  objectionable  f  Surely  not,  for  the  many 
reasons  given  by  eminent  men  in  quotations  already  made.  This  of  all  others  is  the 
spot,  and  in  my  opinion  the  only  spot,  where  a  national  university  can  be  constita- 
tionally  established  by  the  Federal  Government.  Anywhere  else  in  the  States  the 
constitutional  power  of  Congress  would  be  wanting.  Here  Congress  has  the  same 
relation  to  the  District  of  Columbia  as  the  several  legislatures  have  to  their  respective 
States.    It  will  not  be  contended  that  legislatures  have  no  power  to  establish  and 

endow  universities  in  their  several  States. 

•  «••••• 

"Section  16  gives  to  the  members  of  this  university  well-regulated  tfccess  to  the 
numerous  institutions  and  collections  now  held  by  the  Government  here  in  Wash- 
ington City,  and  brings  the  Bureau  heads,  whose  work  is  of  a  sort  to  Justiiy  it,  into 
proper  advisory  and  cooperative  relations  with  the  heads  of  corresponding  depart- 
ments of  the  university. 

"What  a  field  of  scientific  study  is  here  laid  before  the  young  man  ambitious  of 
attainments  of  the  highest  order.  See  what  is  thus  laid  before  him  that  he  may  chooM 
in  what  particular  branch  of  science  he  may  pursue  and  perfeet  his  stadies.    Ihey 
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embrace  almost  every  branch  of  Bcientifio  work,  and  are  presided  oyer  by  men  already 
familiar  with  their  respective  departments,  and  who,  it  may  be  added,  most  fully 
realize  how  great  is  the  loss  that  results  from  allowing  the  opportunities  here  offered 
to  ran  waste. 

"Examine  for  yourselves,  Senators,  the  inventory  of  them: 
In  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  United  States — 

The  Office  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

The  Office  of  the  Life-Saving  Service. 

The  Marine-Hospital  Service. 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

The  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing. 
In  the  War  Department — 

The  several  military  bureaus. 
In  the  Navy  Department — 

The  Naval  Observatory. 

The  Office  of  the  Nautical  Almanac. 

The  Hydrographic  Office. 

The  Bureau  of  Navigation. 

The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks. 

The  Bureau  of  Ordnance. 

The  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair. 

The  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering. 

The  Museum  of  Hygiene. 

The  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

The  Dispensary. 
In  the  Department  of  the  Interior — 

The  Patent  Office. 

The  Bureau  of  Education. 

The  Office  of  the  Geological  Survey. 

The  Census  Office. 
Id  the  Department  of  Agriculture — 

The  Botanical  Division,  with  the  gardens  and  grounds. 

The  Division  of  Vegetable  Pathology. 

The  Pomological  Division. 

The  Microscopical  Division. 

The  Chemical  Division. 

The  Ornithological  Division. 

The  Forestry  Division. 

The  Entomological  Division. 

The  Silk  Section. 

The  Experimental  Stations. 

The  Office  of  Statistics. 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

The  Weather  Bureau. 

The  Agricultural  Museum. 
Of  establishments  not  under  departmental  control — 

The  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  National  Museum,  with  its  twenty-two  departments. 

The  Medical  Museum. 

The  Medical  Library. 

The  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 

The  Light-House  Board. 

The  Commission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries. 

The  Arsenal. 

The  Congressional  Library. 

The  United  States  Botanic  Garden. 
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Tha  Zoological  Gktfdan  (in  prepumAioiL). 
Tlie  QoTemmeiit  Printing  Oftce. 
Tbe  Soldiere'  Home. 
Offioe  of  the  National  Board  of  HealtlL 
Government  Hospital  lor  the  Inaane. 
The  National  Deaf-Mate  College. 
Courts,  district,  circnit,  and  Supreme. 
'*What  opportunities  for  the  earnest  student  of  scienoe,  jMid  how  eagerly  would 

they  be  accepted ! 

•  •  #»  .  •  •  •  » 

"  It  is  in  the  power  of  no  man  to  properly  estimate  the  benefits  bestowed  upon  oar 
country  by  the  multitude  of  coUege  graduates  heretofore  distributed  to  all  parts  of  it 
by  the  institutions  already  established — yoong  men  who,  with  the  helps  thus  afforded, 
have  become  our  leading  mechanicians,  architects,  engineecs,  experts  in  every  field 
of  science,  teachers,  physicians,  lawyers,  and  lawmakers,  who  have  infused  into  the 
minds  of  the  people  a  thrist  for  knowledge,  a  love  of  country,  and  a  patriotic  desire 
to  preserve  this  Government  as  the  fathers  made  it.  Neither  is  it  in  the  power  of  any 
man  to  estimate  the  possibilities  of  such  an  institution  as  is  now  proposed — an  insti- 
tution that  shall  crown  and  complete  the  now  incomplete  system  of  American  edaea- 
tion ;  that  shall  become  a  mighty  uplifting  force  in  its  influence  upon  all  classes  of 
institutions  below  it;  that  shall  furnish  the  facilities  for  which  our  aspiring  yonng 
men  now  visit  the  Old  World  by  thousands ;  that  shall  draw  to  us  men  of  genius  from 
all  other  lands,  and  that  shall  early  become  the  leading  university  of  the  wMld.** 


Ohigaqo,  Deoemher  9, 189L 
My  Dsar  Sir  :  My  professional  duties  will  hardly  give  me  time  to  devote  to  the 
duties  of  the  committee.    To  the  matter  of  being  named  in  company  with  such  dii- 
tinguished  persons  as  you  have  named,  I  am  willing  to  consent. 
Very  sincerelyi  yours, 

J.   R.  DOOUTTLB 

{Es^  CTaiied  8tai9»  Setuitor  from  Wi90onsm). 


Bolton,  Lake  Gborob,  N.  T.,  September  15, 189i, 
Dear  Governor  :  I  have  received  your  kind  letter  of  the  12th  instant,  and  am 
extremely  sorry  I  can  not  be  with  you  at  the  meeting  in  Washington.    I  wish  yon 
all  success  at  the  university  making,  and  am. 

Sincerely  yours,  C.  Schurz 

(Ex-Uniied8taie9SeiMtorfnm  FFiseoMts). 


New  York,  Jemmarff  6,  lS9i. 
My  Dear  (Governor:  Your  kind  note  of  the  3d  instant  is  in  my  hands.    I  sm 
very  glad  to  hear  that  the  prospects  for  a  strong  association  are  promising.    Have 
you  any  copies  of  the  old  bills  that  you  might  send  met    I  should  be  muoh  obliged 
to  you. 

Very  truly,  yours,  C.  Schurz 

(Ea^Umiied  SttUee  Semmier,  ste.). 


New  York,  2>eoemher  U,  1894. 
My  Dear  Governor  :  I  have  read  your  letter  and  the  accompanying  printed  paper 
with  great  interest,  and  am  perfectly  willing  to  Join  a  national  universi^  association 
upon  the  principles  indicated  on  the  leaflet|  and  composed  of  such  men  as  you  men- 
tion in  your  letter.  Whether  the  present  moment  is  a  very  propitious  one,  I  do  not 
know,  but  it  i»  probably  as  good  as  any  other. 

Sincerely,  yours,  C.  SCHUBZ 

{Ex-  United  States  Semator,  ete.). 
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ATCHuav,  Kamb,,  18B6. 
Dbak  GovsftvoR:  ThAnlu  fw  yonn  with  aooompMiying  doomiieiite.    My  interest 
in  the  gnat  work  is  unabated,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  MiytUng  I  can  at  all  timee 
to  help  it  forward.    •    *    •    It  is  of  supieme  importanee  tbat  the  uniyeiBity  thonld 
he  eetabljahed  now. 

TonzB,  iaithfally,  John  J.  Inoallb 

(Ex-UniUd  State$  Stmmtor,  etc). 


AVOUSTA,  Qa.,  4pHI  g7, 1896, 
Dear  Sib:  I  take  pleasim  in  sending  you  an  order  on  the  superintendent  of  the 
Senate  for  documents  as  requested  In  yours  of  the  3d. 

I  am  in  &vor  of  the  proposition  to  establish  a  national  university  at  Washington, 
and  you  can  refer  to  me  as  one  of  the  friends  of  the  movement. 
Youxsy  very  respectfully, 

Patrick  Walsh 
.     {Ex-  United  State$  Senator,  etc). 


United  States  Senate, 
Waehington,  D.  C,  January  gl,  1896. 
Mr  Dear  Sir:  I  have  yours  of  the  14th  instant  in  regard  to  the  bill  to  establish  a 
uational  univorsity,  and  I  assure  you  it  will  give  me  pleasure  to  cooperate  with  the 
friends  of  the  measure  in  every  way  I  can. 

Tours,  truly,  (The  late)  James  F.  Wilson 

{A9  Ex-United  Statm  Senator  from  Iowa). 


Washington,  D.  C,  March  17, 1896. 
Dear  Sir  :  You  will  please  be  assured  of  my  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  the 
proposition  to  found  a  national  post-graduate  university  at  Washington,  wherein  so 
large  a  degree  the  material  and  forces  are  already  present,  as  if  waiting  to  be 
organized. 

Such  an  institution  would  not  only  meet  the  demand  so  forcibly  urged  by  eminent 
scholars  and  statesmen,  past  and  present,  as  a  means  of  meeting  our  present  defi- 
cienoies  and  of  securing  to  our  country  its  proper  rank  among  the  most  cultivated 
of  all  the  great  nations,  it  would  also  fulfill  those  high  offices  of  which  Washington 
and  a  long  line  of  his  illustrious  successors  thought  so  much,  in  the  way  of  harmonizing 
our  national  life,  and  of  essentially  adding  to  the  security  of  our  f^ee  institutions. 

It  would  seem  that  the  founding  of  the  proposed  University  of  the  United  States 
should  not  be  longer  delayed,  and  that  this  one-hundredth  year  since  Washington's 
last  appeal  to  Congress  in  this  same  behalf  and  of  his  designation  of  lands  for  its 
Qse,  may  be  deemed  a  most  fitting  time  for  a  beginning  of  this  great  work. 
I  remain,  my  dear  sir,  very  respeotlnlly,  yours, 

J.  B.  Henderson 
{EsO'United  8tate$  Senator  from  Mieeonri,  etc.). 


Cheyenne,  Wto.,  Noemnber  l$f  1895. 

Mt  Dear  Sir:  I  am  heartily  in  flavor  of  the  establishment  of  the  great  national 
oniversity  in  the  city  of  Washington,  if  it  can  be  kept  firee  from  ]K>litios  and  political 
control*  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  plan  will  be  formulated  that  wiU  avoid  these  diffi- 
culties. 

The  United  States  is  directly  interested  in  many  of  the  educational  establishments 
in  the  United  States;  especially  is  this  the  case  in  the  institutions  devoted  to  agri- 
caltuxal  bzanohes  and  soientiflo  investigations. 
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I  wiah  those  who  hare  the  matter  directly  in  hand  erery  Baccess  in  their  endeaTora 
to  bring  about  at  an  early  day  a  great  national  inatitation  that  will  be  in  its  ac«^e 
of  work  a  credit  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Yoors^  yery  traly,  Joseph  M.  Cakbt 

{Ez-UniM  State$  Senator,  ««e.). 


The  Union  Lxaguk  Club, 
New  York,  December  94, 1S94. 

My  Dkar  Govbskob:  Pardon  delay  in  answering  yonr  two  letters,  caosed  by 
especial  pressure  of  business. 

You  have  set  forth  the  claims  and  adyantages  of  a  university  at  Washington 
admirably,  and  in  so  doing  have  rendered  a  great  public  service.  What  I  lately  said 
in  the  Forum,  I  say  again: 

«Our  country  has  already  not  far  short  of  400  colleges  and  universities,  more  or 
less  worthy  of  those  names,  besides  a  vast  number  of  high  schools  and  academies 
quite  as  worthy  to  be  called  colleges  and  universities  as  many  which  bear  those  titles. 
But  the  system  embracing  all  these  has  by  no  means  reached  its  final  form.  Proba- 
bly in  its  more  complete  development  the  stronger  institutions,  to  the  number  of  20 
or  30,  will,  within  a  generation  or  two,  become  universities  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  restricting  themselves  to  university  work,  beginning,  perhaps,  at  the  studies 
now  usually  undertaken  in  the  Junior  year  of  our  colleges,  and  carrying  them  on 
through  the  senior  year,  with  two  or  three  years  of  special  or  professional  work 
afterwards. 

"The  best  of  the  others  will  probably  aceept  their  mission  as  colleges  in  the  tni« 
sense  of  the  word,  beginning  the  course  two  years  earlier  than  at  present  and  con- 
tinning  it  to  what  is  now  the  Junior  year.  Thus  they  will  do  a  work  intermediate 
between  the  general  school  system  of  the  country  and  the  universities,  a  work  which 
can  be  properly  called  collegiate,  a  work  the  need  of  which  is  now  sorely  felt,  jod 
which  is  most  useful  and  honorable.  Such  an  organization  will  give  us  as  good  s 
system  as  the  world  has  ever  seen,  probably  the  best  system. 

"Every  man  who  has  thought  to  much  purpose  upon  this  mass  of  institution! 
devoted  to  advanced  instruction  must  feel  that  it  is  Just  now  far  more  important  to 
strengthen  those  we  have  than  to  make  any  inmiediate  additions  to  their  number. 
How  can  this  best  be  donef  My  answer  is  that  this  and  a  multitude  of  other  needi 
of  the  country  can  be  best  met  by  the  foundation  of  a  university  in  the  city  of 
Washington.^' 

The  great  thing  is  to  get  the  institution  established  in  whatever  way  will  secuie 
the  approval  of  the  country. 

With  renewed  thanks,  I  remain. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Akdrbw  D.  Whitb. 

(Ex-United  Statee  Minieter  to  Germany  and  to  Bueeia, 

Member  of  the  Venezuelan  CommieeUm,  etc.). 


Washingtok,  October  M,  1895, 
Dear  Sir:  Tour  communication  of  August  31  and  accompanying  papers  were 
received  on  my  recent  retam  i^om  Europe,  and  have  been  read  with  great  interest. 
The  establishment  of  a  national  university  in  this  District,  for  the  purpose  Jidi- 
cated  by  President  Washington,  and  for  the  farther  objects  required  by  the  von- 
derful  progress  of  science  and  art  in  our  own  times,  has  long  been  most  earnestly 
desired  by  me. 

It  is  hardly  necessary,  therefore,  for  me  to  assnfe  you  Airther  that  I  may  be  connted 
among  the  friendsof  the  proposition,  leaving  the  defined  plan  for  further  consideratioo. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

JOHK  A.  KAflflOir 

{Ex-Member  of  Congreeefrom  lowa^ 
Ex-United  Statee  Minieter  to  Auetria and  to  Osnaoiiy,  etc.)* 
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New  York  City,  January  IS,  1896, 
Deajr  Sir  :  Your  letter  of  14th  instant  received.  I  note  with  pleaanre  the  progress 
making  with  the  national  aniyersity  bill.  Without  promising  positively  to  attend 
in  Washington  on  the  28d  instant  between  10  and  12  o'clock  a.  m.,  I  will  endeavor  to 
come  if  I  can  manage  to  leave  my  affairs  here,  which  require  attontion  during  these 
uncertain  times. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Oscar  S.  Strauss 

(Xa^e  United  States  Minieter  to  Turkey), 


DOUGHORKOAN,  Md.,  August  19, 1896, 
My  Dear  Sir:  I  duly  received  some  days  ago  the  papers  you  were  good  enough 
to  send  me  relating  to  the  establishment  of  a  national  university  in  Washington.  I 
also  reeeived  your  letter  asking  me,  as  an  oflScial  of  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
Revolution,  to  sanction  the  use  of  my  name  as  one  of  the  committee  of  one  hundred 
who  indorse  the  "national  university  measure,"  eto.  I  have  not  given  much  thought 
to  tike  subject,  but  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  we  can  never  do  too  much  in  the 
way  of  universities  and  colleges  for  the  education  and  accomplishment  of  our  people. 
I  am  therefore  frank  to  say  to  you  that  you  are  entirely  welcome  to  the  use  of  my 
name  if  it  can  be  of  any  service  to  your  cause. 

I  am,  respectftilly,  eto.,  John  Ler  Carroll 

{QeneraX  President  Sons  of  the  Revolution). 


New  York,  October  £4,  1895, 

Dear  Sir  :  I  received  your  letter  and  have  read  with  very  mtach  interest  what  you 
say  in  regard  to  the  national  university  enterprise.  I  think  the  plan  that  you  outline 
is  a  very  good  one. 

Wishing  you  every  success  in  the  work  to  which  you  have  given  so  much  of  your 
time  and  energy,  I  am, 

Yours,  truly,  Horace  Porter 

{PrseidenUGeneral  Sons  of  American  Bevolution). 


New  York,  November  S6, 1895, 
Dear  Sir  :  I  have  Just  returned  home  to  find  your  letters,  and  note  what  you  say  in 
regard  to  the  meeting  on  Saturday,  the  30ih  instant.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  attend 
if  I  could,  and  would  not  allow  anything  but  an  imperative  previous  engagement  to 
prevent  my  being  with  you.  •  •  •  Wishing  you  every  success,  and  assuring  yon 
that  I  regret  more  than  I  can  express  having  to  absent  myself  from  your  meeting,  I  am. 
Yours,  truly, 

Horace  Porter 
{Preeident'General  Sons  of  American  Bevolution), 


Embassy  of  the  United  States, 

Borne,  October  5, 1895, 
My  Dear  Sir  :  I  beg  to  acknowledge  your  favor  of  August  31,  with  ite  accom- 
panying doeumente,  and  to  say  that  I  warmly  sympathize  with  the  efforts  to  estab- 
lish a  post-graduate  university  of  the  highest  possible  standard  at  Washington. 
It  is  a  noble  work  in  which  you  are  engaged,  and  I  wish  you  every  success  in  it. 
When  my  mission  here  is  ended,  and  I  find  I  can  in  any  way  lend  a  helping  hand, 
I  wiU  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Sincerely,  yours,  Wayne  MacVeaoh 

(Ambassador  to  Italy). 

^S.  Eep.  429 6 


LEHERS  FROM  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY  PRESIDENTS. 

[AlphabetioaUy  amnged  by  SUtet.] 


pRRSiDKirr'g  OFncs,  Uhivbbbitt  of  Alabama, 

UniverHtif,  Ala,,  November  6, 1896, 
Dbar  Sir:  Your  commnnioation  of  recent  date  in  reference  to  tlie  eetabliahment 
at  Waahington  of  a  national  poet-gradaate  nniyersity  is  received.    No  greater  stima- 
lua  conld  be. given  to  the  oanee  of  higher  education  in  the  United  States  than  the 
eetablishinent  of  snch  an  institution.    I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  it. 
TonrSy  tmly, 

Richard  G.  Jonbs, 
PreMeni  Umvereiiy  of  Alabama, 


Alabama  Polttkchnic  Institutb,  A.  A.  M.  Gollbob, 

A%b%m,  Ala,,  October  t6, 1894, 
Dear  Sir:  The  subject  is  one  in  which  for  years  I  have  been  interested  and 
strongly  approved,  provided  it  could  be  made  fh»e  from  political  influences.    I 
would  be  glad  to  receive  the  Memorial,  etc.,  now,  and  will  with  pleasure  write  you 
my  views. 

Yours,  reepectfiilly,  Wm.  Lb  Boy  Bboun  (Preeideni), 


AlJkBAMA   POLTTECBNIC  InSTXTUTB,  A.  A  M.  GOIXBOB, 

Auburn,  Ala,,  December  29, 1894, 
Dbar  Sir  :  My  interest,  which  has  existed  for  years,  in  the  proposed  University 
of  the  United  States,  designed  for  graduate  students  and  for  those  prepared  to  enter 
upon  post-graduate  courses  of  study,  has  been  recently  increased  by  a  careful  read- 
ing of  the  speeches  of  Senators  Hunton  and  Yilas,  and  my  hopes  are  now  renewed 
that  the  university,  so  liberal  in  its  conception'  and  so  fiir  reaching  in  its  possibili- 
ties, will  in  the  near  future  be  established. 

In  fkct,  the  material  the  most  valuable  for  the  university  already  exists  in  the 
nnmerous  institutions  and  collections,  embracing  varied  branches  of  scientific  work, 
now  held  by  the  Government  at  Washington  Gity,  as  in  the  Congressional  Library, 
the  Naval  Observatory,  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  National  Museum,  the 
Office  of  the  Goast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  in  many  others.  With  such  facilities 
for  investigation  and  research  made  accessible  to  qualified  students,  under  proper 
restrictions  and  under  proper  guidance,  the  university,  organized  as  proposed  in  the 
bill,  would  prove  of  inestimable  benefit,  not  only  to  America,  but  to  the  world  at 
large,  in  the  advancement  of  human  knowledge  that  its  existence  would  promote. 

The  subject  has  been  fully  presented  and  the  argument  made  in  the  memorial  and 
addresses  referred  to,  and  for  the  sake  of  science,  of  higher  education,  and  expanded 
hnman  learning  it  is  hoped  the  result  will  be  favorable  and  the  university  be 
established. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Wm.  Lb  Roy  Broux  {Preeideni). 
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Ajlabama  PoLYTECHKic  Institutb,  A.  Sl  M.  Collbgi, 

Aubum,  Ala,,  Ajml  IS,  1895, 
Dear  Sir  :  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yoara  of  April  10,  relating  to  the 
Univeraity  of  the  United  States,  in  which  yon  say  the  plan  is  to  found  a  national  com- 
mittee of  one  hundred  or  more,  in  order  more  effectually  to  promote  the  interata  of 
the  university  by  securing  influence  for  the  proposed  bill  to  be  introduced  next  ses- 
sion, and  asking  consent  to  use  my  name  as  a  member  of  said  committee.  This  con- 
sent is  cheerfully  given,  as  I  heartily  approve  of  the  organization  of  the  unirefBitj 
out  of  the  abundant  and  splendid  material  already  existing  at  the  national  capital, 
and  will  be  glad  to  cooperate  in  any  way  in  my  power. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Wm.  Le  Boy  Bkoun  {Prmdemi), 


Alabama  Polytechnic  Inbhtuiv,  A.  ^  M.  €ou4»k, 

AMbwm,  Ala ,  (kMm  U,  tS95. 
Dbab  Sib:  I  coaicnr  with  you  in  the  plan  you  propose  of  having  an  "executive 
council "  to  take  charge  of  all  matters  apperti^iniiig  to  thA  i^^opoaed  national  uni- 
versity, and  heartily  approve  the  appointment  of  the  gentlemen  named  iny^mr  letter 
of  October  16,  or  of  others  accessible  to  Washington  whom  you  may  see  proper  to 
appoint. 

Wishing  you  success  in  this  very  important  movement  in  behalf  of  higher  educa- 
tion, I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours,  etc., 

W.  Lb  Roy  Broun  (iVesideai) 


SouTHKBV  UmyBBflrnr, 
Orem9^0f  Aim.,  Febrmarjf  6, 1894. 
Dbab  Sib:  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  soeh  an  in«titnti<^.  It  would,  I  beUeve,  be 
a  blessing  to  our  country  and  to  humanity.  It  would  greatly  stimulate  higher  eda- 
oation  in  all  departments  of  lifo.  It  would  tend  to  widen  evory  epeciea  of  intelli- 
gence and  to  infuse  life  and  vigor  into  scientific  and  professional  enterprises.  Our 
own  country  and  all  the  interests  of  our  common  humanity  would  be  promoted  asd 
fostered  by  such  a  university. 

Yours,  truly,  A.  S.  Aitdrxws  {Pmident). 


C^mCK  OF  THB  PlUBUI^BIIT, 
LSLAKD  Staxtvobp  Juhior  UHIVEBarTY, 

Paio  AHo,  (ki.,  (MUUer  il,  1894, 

Dbab  Sir  :  I  am  moat  heartily  in  favor  of  the  estabHahroent  of  a  genaine  nationsl 
university  in  the  city  of  Washington.  Sooh  an  institution  should  not  be  a  school 
lor  ordinary  collegiate  instmction,  but  a  place  fat  Advanoed  reMaK»h  in  all  depart- 
ments of  fldence  and  liberal  learning.  The  development  of  researoh  is  the  essential 
work  of  the  university.  To  this  end  the  national  capital,  with  its  wealth  of  librsr 
ries  and  museums,  offers  advantages  never  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  our  eoontiy. 
These  great  advantages  have  never  been  in  any  high  degvse  utilised.  They  can  not 
be  utilised  except  by  placing  them  at  the  dispoaal  of  a  body  of  inyeBticat4HS  of 
various  grades  such  as  ahonld  compose  the  faoulty  and  student  body  of  a  Irae  oni- 
versity. 

Of  the  mnltitnde  of  schools  called  coUeges  and.  nnivenlties  in  Amertea  only  a  fev 
are  propef  ly  equipped  for  even  the  elementary  work  of  the  giade  oaUad  eoUegiRte. 
Kot  one  is  prepared  to  carry  on  advanced  investigations  of  tke  cbaraoter  oontam^ilad 
in  the  proposed  national  university.  All  sohools  whioh  an  aapiibU  of  vefOly  geod 
work  are  now  carrying  all  that  the  limits  of  their  endowments  x>ermit.  The  eMeb- 
lishment  of  a  national  uniyetsity  would  mean  the  setting  of  higher  ataodacds  and 
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more  wortiijr  iteile  in  all  teanobet  of  higher  edDoation.    It  could  enter  into  no 

rivaliy  wllh  eziiting  aehoola.    Byen  should  it  do  ao,  no  harm  would  he  done,  for 

vrery  imprdvemeat  in  aba  «r  mathoile  in  <«e  inalitiition  helps  raiie  the  plane  of  all 

otiiers.    A  gevniBe  miTenity  tends  to  make  higher  education  reepeotahle.    Only 

the  BtfTorvrestTiew  of  edneatioa  would  with  to  hold  itodenta  in  ezteting  inatilotiotte 

by  pf  efventing  the  eodstenee  of  a  better  one. 

The  moat  valaahle  adyaaoe  which  the  Ameriaan  people  oonld  take  to  mark  tha 

begianing  of  tba  new  century  would  be  the  eotabliahment  of  a  national  univetaity. 

Very  traly,  yenrs^ 

David  8.  Jordan  {Pr«$id$nt). 


OrFICK  OF  THB  PRK8IDBNT, 

Lkland  Stamford  Junior  llMivBRftiTY, 

Siat^ard  Univeraity,  Cal.,  May  £,  1896, 
Drar  Sir  :  By  all  means  ure  my  name  where  it  will  help  the  cause.    Pardon  the 
oversight  in  my  former  letter. 

Very  truly,  yours,  David  T.  Jordah,  Presidotit 


Offics  of  the  Prbmdbnt, 

Lrlakd  Stanford  Junior  Univbrsitt, 

Stanford  Univeraity,  Cal.,  November  ff ,  1896. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  read  over  the  statement  of  the  bill  for  the  national  university  as 

reported  by  the  oommittee. 

Senator  Sbennsn's  proposed  ameBdmenrt  providing  for  an  income  for  the  present 

of  $1  ,€00^000  a  year,  for  tan  yean,  is  hotter  than  to  devote  to  the  university  the 

proceeds  of  the  sale  of  land.    In  other  words,  it  would  seem  better  for  the  university 

to  know  exactly  what  its  resources  are. 

The  detaita  in  general  seem  to  me  to  be  wise,  and  the  matters  I  have  mentioned 

&re  not  criticisms  of  any  great  importance.    I  may  say  that  I  wish  you  all  success  in 

this  enterpfiae,  for  the  passage  of  this  bill  would  be  the  most  important  and  momen- 

toos  event  in  the  history  of  this  country  since  the  war. 

Very  truly,  youra, 

David  T.  Jordan,  Preeident. 


Office  of  thb  President, 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University, 
Stanford  Univeraity,  Cal,,  December  10,  1896, 
Bear  Sir  :  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  wording  of  the  bill  for  the  national 
nniversity,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  it  may  pass  just  as  it  stands.    At  present  no 
ameBdaie&t  oeours  to  me  as  deeirable. 

Very  truly,  yours,  David  T.  Jordan,  PreaUUni, 


University  of  California, 

Berkeley,  November  IS,  lS9i. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  have  not  time  at  present  to  argue  the  matter  of  the  national  univer- 
sity whaeh,  of  oouxoe^  haa  its  very  attractive  aspects.  *  *  *  If  there  is  to  be  a 
natiooal  univeraity,  it  should  (as  you  intimate)  bear  to  the  existing  universities  and 
collegiate  inatitutions  a  relation  such  as  a  university  bears  to  the  secondary  schoolR. 
'nnt  is,  it  must  be  above  them  and  fas  superior  to  them. .  »  •  • 
Yours,  truly, 

Martin  Kbllooo  {Preaidmt) 
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UNTVlSBfllTT  OF  COLORADO, 

Boulder,  Col,  December  SI,  1894. 
Dbar  Sir  :  I  believe  a  national  nnirersity  nnder  the  control  of  the  United  Steles 
GU>yernment  is  snie  to  be  founded  in  a  few  years.  Sach  an  institntion  for  the  high- 
est research  would  be  the  logical  outcome  of  our  free  institutions  and  our  public- 
school  system.  The  elementary  school  for  the  district,  the  high  school  for  the  town 
or  city,  the  university  for  the  State,  the  national  university  for  the  country— the 
desirability  of  this  plan  of  organization  is  almost  too  apparent  to  need  argument 

The  safe  organijsation  of  society  depends  upon  public  control  of  our  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning.  In  the  coming  time  true  progress  must  mean  progress  of  the 
people  as  such — u^t  of  an  exclusive  class. 

The  national  university  should  offer  vast  facilities  for  the  profoundest  research  snd 
should  not  interfere  with  the  present  functions  of  our  State  universitlee. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

James  H.  Bakbr  (PreeiieiU). 


Ukivbrsitt  of  Denver,  Chancellor's  Booms, 

University  Park,  Colo.,  January  i,  1895, 

My  Dear  Frobkb  :  I  have  only  a  moment  in  which  to  say,  God  bless  you  in  your 

great  work.    I  trust  the  measure  may  have  abundant  support  and  success. 

Yours,  cordially, 

Wm.  F.  McDowell  {CkaneelloT). 


Colorado  College,  President's  Office, 

Colorado  JSjprimge,  Cfolo.,  Deeemher  tS,  1894, 

Mt  Dear  Sir:  I  will  gladly  cooperate  in  any  way  I  can  to  help  on  the  movement 

for  eatablishing  the  University  of  the  United  States. 

Sincerely,  yours, 

William  F.  Slocum,  Jr.  (Preeideei), 


Trinity  College, 
JSariford,  Ckmn.,  Janmaey  10, 1895, 
Dear  Sir:  I  thank  you  for  the  speeches  of  Senators  Hunton  and  Vilas  on  the 
establishment  of  a  national  university,  and,  in  common  with  those  engaged  in  edu- 
cational work,  I  feel  much  indebted  to  you  for  your  persistent  labors  in  the  cause. 

It  seems  strange  that  a  Qovemment  which  has  been  so  lavish  of  funds  in  behslf 
of  education  should  have  been  so  long  indifferent  to  providing  for  the  proper 
completion  of  our  educational  system.  We  have  prepared  for  such  an  instito- 
tion,  and  we  need  its  corps  of  professors  and  students  in  every  branch  of  public 
service  and  in  every  industrial  interest;  and  it  seems  hardly  to  comport  with  the 
dignity  of  so  powerful  and  rich  a  nation  to  depend  so  largely  upon  private  bene&o* 
tions  to  provide  those  exceptional  facilities  for  the  highest  grade  of  educational  work 
which  have  been  elsewhere  recognized  as  the  proper  expression  of  national  interest 
in  the  cause. 
I  trust  that  you  will  continue  your  efforts  and  be  successful. 
Faithfully,  yours, 

Qbo.  Williamson  Smith  (PreeiietU). 


Trinity  CoLLBGEy 
Hartford,  Conn,,  April  IS,  1895. 
Dear  Sir:  I  regret  that  the  bill  for  the  establishment  of  the  University  of  the 
United  States  failed  to  pass  at  the  last  session  of  Congress.    I  hope  that  the  matter 
will  be  pushed  in  the  next  Congress  to  a  successful  issue. 
Respectftilly, 

Geo.  Williamson  Smith,  PretUM. 
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The  Univebsity  of  Chicago, 

Chicago,  September  6, 1892. 
My  Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  2d  instant,  I  assure  yon  that  you  may 
count  me  as  one  of  the  friends  of  the  movement  in  behalf  of  the  national  university. 
I  have  always  believed  in  such  an  institntion,  and  will  continue  to  believe  in  it. 
There  is  everything  to  be  gained  and  nothing  to  be  lost.  I  have  read  with  much 
interest  the  sammary  and  contenta  of  yonr  proposed  report.  I  shall  read  the  same 
with  great  interest. 

I  remain,  yonrs,  very  truly,  Wiluam  B.  Harpek  (Prteideni). 


The  University  of  Chicago, 

Chicago,  September  4,  1894, 

My  Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  August  24  has  been  received.    I  appreciate  your  kindness 

in  sending  me  a  copy  of  the  Senate  committee's  report.    The  question  is  one  of  such 

importanoe  and  involves  so  much  that  one  can  not  write  with  reference  to  it.    I 

should  be  glad,  however,  some  time  while  in  the  East,  to  talk  the  matter  all  over 

with  you. 

Wishing  you  great  success,  for  I  believe  firmly  in  the  enteri>rise,  I  remain,  yours, 

very  truly, 

WiixiAM  R.  Harper  {Preeideni), 


The  University  of  Chicago, 

Chicago,  Januarif  4,  1896, 

My  Dear  Sir  :  Please  accept  my  thanks  for  your  favor  of  December  20.    I  rejoice 

with  yon  in  the  onward  movement  of  the  proposition  to  establish  the  university  of 

the  United  States.    I  sincerely  hope  that  an  early  action  of  Congress  on  this  bill  may 

be  secured.    Whatever  I  can  do  to  forward  the  movement  will  most  gladly  be  done. 

I  remain  yours,  very  truly,  William  R.  Harper  (Preeidemi), 


The  University  of  Chicago, 

Chicago,  December  6, 189o. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  December  2  has  been  received.  I  am  very  much 
interested  in  its  contents.  I  have  read  with  much  care  the  bill  for  the  establish 
ment  of  the  University  of  the  United  States.  I  feel  that  there  ought  to  be  some 
organic  connection  between  this  university  and  other  American  institutions  which 
deserve  the  name  "  university  *'  and  that  the  bill  should  contain  a  section  which 
would  make  it  possible  for  professors  in  other  institutions  to  be  detached  to  give 
instruction  in  Washington,  that  the  list  of  universities  thus  connected  in  accordance 
with  the  above  suggestion  should  be  worked  out  very  carefully  and  new  universities 
admitted  to  the  list  only  by  the  vote  of  those  already  in. 

]  question  the  wisdom  of  having  the  regents  appointed  by  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  I  can  not  but  believe  that  this  would  mean 
more  or  less  political  influence.    Do  you  not  think  sof 

I  wish  very  much  that  I  could  spend  a  little  time  with  you  and  talk  these  things 
over,  but  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  arranged. 

Yours,  very  truly,  William  R.  Harper  {President), 


The  University  of  Chicago, 

Chicago,  December  14, 1896. 
My  Dear  Sir:  I  have  read  with  interest  your  letter  of  December  9,  and  am  sure 
that  it  is  moving  along  in  the  right  direction.    I  wish  I  could  be  with  you  in 
Washington  for  a  little  while,  but  it  seems  to  be  out  of  the  question. 

Thanking  you  very  heartily  for  you  kindness  in  keeping  me  posted,  and  assuring 
you  that  I  shall  be  glad  to  help  you  in  any  way,  I  remain ,  yours,  truly, 

WiLUAM  R.  Harper  {Preeident). 
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The  Uniybrsitt  of  Chicago, 

ChioagOf  Deeea^ber  19,  ms, 

Mt  Dear  Sir  :  I  am  very  glad  to  know  that  the  change  has  been  made  hi  the 

plans  for  the  national  nniyeTsity  of  the  United  States.    I  hope  that  the  matisr  may 

be  pushed,  and  assnre  yon  that  we  shall  be  glad  to  do  all  that  we  can. 

Yours,  very^ truly, 

WiLUAM  R.  Harper  (Frmiiewt). 


UNlVERflITT  OF  lUJKOIS, 

Champaign,  February  IS,  lS9i. 
Dear  Sir:  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  anything  I  can  toward  the  founding  by  tiie  Gov- 
ernment of  a  great  national  university  at  Washington.    You  certainly  may  quote 
me  as  favorable  to  the  enterprise. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Thomas  J.  Burrill 

(Late  AoUng  Itegent). 


Lombard  Ukiysrsitt, 

Oaleshurg,  III,  April  16, 1SB5. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  only  time  to  say  that  I  am  much  interested  in  the  project  of 

establtshing  that  university.    I  will  do  all  for  its  sueoesa  possible. 

You  are  at  liberty  to  use  my  name  as  yon  suggest. 

Yours,  truly, 

J.  y.  N.  Stakdish  (iVMuZeai). 


Garthaqb  Collboe, 

Cmrikage,  lU.,  AprU  IS,  1895. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  circular  letter  of  10th  instant,  eoaoeming  the  use  of 

ray  name  in  connection  with  the  proposed  bill  for  the  establishment  of  the  Universitj 

of  the  United  States,  will  say  you  herewith  have  permission  to  use  my  name  in  aoj 

legitimate  way  for  the  furtherance  of  the  project.    May  success  crown  your  efforts. 

Should  I  change  my  address  I  will  notify  you. 

Very  truly  and  fraternally,  yours, 

Holmes  Dysikger  (Preeidenf). 


Lake  Forest  UNivsRaiTY, 
Lake  Foreet,  III.,  Xovemher  11, 1895. 
My  Dear  Sir:  I  have  your  letter  of  October  31,  in  reference  to  the  movement  for 
the  establishment  of  a  national  post-graduate  university.  If  Congress  can  be  induced 
to  appropriate  sufficient  money  for  such  a  purpose  it  will  meet  the  hearty  approval 
of  all  interested  in  higher  education.  I  imagine  that  the  only  reason  that  could  be 
advanced  against  the  movement  is  the  doubt  whether  Congress  would  appropriate 
sufficient  money  to  make  such  a  university  as  would  be  commensurate  with  its  muse. 
Of  course  such  a  scheme  iu  general  meets  my  hearty  approval,  and  ftom  the  list  of 
names  you  have  sent  the  matter  seems  to  be  in  the  hands  of  men  who  will  not  per- 
mit small  ideas  to  prevail. 

Yours,  sincerely,  John  M.  Coulter  {Fretidemi). 


Knox  College, 
Oalesburg,  HI,,  December  tS,  1891. 
Dear  Oovbrkor  :  I  shall  be  greatly  pleased  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  forthcom- 
ing paper  on  a  national  university.    It  is  a  matter  in  which  I  have  taken  a  lively 
interest  for  many  years,  and  in  furtherance  of  which  I  shaU  be  glad  to  eooperste  in 
every  available  manner. 

I  hare  the  honor  to  remain,  very  truly,  yours, 

Newton  Batbman, 

/VMldaal  Knox  ColUge. 
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Khox  Colleob, 

€Me9lmrg,  III.,  Januarj/  4, 1896 

Ht  Dsah  Sib:  I  shall  be  very  glad  and  muoli  honored  to  have  my  name  added  to 

the  list  recently  received.    I  am  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  movement.    The  delay 

in  answering  has  heen  due  to  my  ahsenee  from  town. 

Very  truly,  yonrs, 

John  H.  PiNunr  {Preaideni), 

Lombard  UMTVKRsrrT, 
OmlmUargy  HI,,  Jtmwatf  tl,  1895, 
DSAR  Sir  :  The  report  of  which  yon  speak  has  been  received. 
I  an  earnestly  in  favor  of  the  national  nniversity.    In  my  Judgement  it  wonld  be 
the  Clowning  glory  of  onr  system  of  education.    I  have  seen  many  of  the  ednca^ 
tional  ittstitntions  of  the  Old  World,  and  I  verily  jbelieveffaat  onr  national  university 
can  be  made  the  equal  if  not  the  superior  of  any  one  of  them.    Our  pfresent  educa- 
tional advantages,  our  wealth,  and  the  spirit  of  onr  people  demand  such  an  institu- 
tion.    Let  the  youth  erf  the  Old  World  take  a  few  lessons  here  upon  onr  soil,  and  let 
our  youth  know  that  the  best  place  to  complete  their  education  is  at  home.    Give 
US,  then,  the  national  university. 

Yours,  truly,  J.  V.  N.  Stahdish  {PreHd&mi). 


Cabthagk  Collbor, 
Carthage,  HI,,  December  32, 1894. 
Mt  Brar  Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  favor  of  December  20,  would  say  that  I  am  heartily 
in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  national  university  at  Washington  to  do  post- 
giadaate  work  solely.    As  to  details  of  operation  I  have  not  had  time  enough  to 
examine  them  in  order  to  pronounce  Judgment. 
Trusting,  however,  that  the  object  you  have  in  view  will  be  realized,  I  am  truly, 

70UM, 

HoLMKS  Dtsiriorr  (Preeid&Hi). 


Lincoln  Univrrsitt, 
Lincoln,  III,,  December  £4, 1894. 
DxAR  Sir  :  The  plan  for  the  founding  of  a  great  national  university  has  my  unqual- 
ified indorsement  and  approval.  I  should  esteem  myself  happy  if  by  voice  or  pen  I 
could  contribute  to  the  ultimate  success  of  such  a  magnificent  undertaking.  Our 
yoQDg  people  would  be  glad  to  forego  foreign  study  for  the  privilege  of  studying  in 
Boch  an  institution  as  the  University  of  the  United  States. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  institution  must  be  in  every  way  worthy  of  our 
country  and  her  scholarship. 

Very  cordially,  yours,  A.  E.  Turnrr  {Preeideni), 


Thr  Univrrsftt  or  Indiana, 
Bloeminfftan,  Nai^emher  It,  1895, 
Dkar  Sir:  I  should  very  much  like  to  see  a  national  university  of  the  very  higli- 
est  grade  in  Washington.    It  wonld  be  a  fitting  climax  to  our  publio-sobool  syvtett. 
Very  truly,  jrours, 

JosRPH  Swain  (iVetidtffiO. 


Earlham  Collroe, 

SMkmond^  Ind,,  Jnnna/rg  6, 1896. 

Mt  Drar  Sir  :  I  have  your  valned  letter  of  4th  instant.    You  are  at  liberty  to  use 

ny  nasie  on  the  list  of  members  of  the  national  university  committee. 

Wishing  you  great  and  early  success  in  your  most  worthy  enterprise,  I  am,  yours, 

cordially, 

J.  J.  Mills,  Preaident, 
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State  Univeesity  of  Iowa, 

Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Deeenber  fU,  1894. 
My  Dear  Sir  :  I  owe  yoa  an  apology  for  not  writing  yon.  long  since  on  the  snbjeet 
of  a  national  university;  concerning  which  yon  did  me  the  honor  to  ask  my  opinion. 
As  to  the  main  qnestion,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that  I  was  formerly  opposed 
to  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution,  but  I  am  now  firmly  of  the  opinion  that 
if  we  are  to  take  the  high  stand  in  education  to  which  we  are  Justly  entitled,  the 
United  States  as  a  nation  must  establish  such  an  institution.  I  belieTe  it  would 
have  a  most  stimulating  influence  upon  all  of  the  machinery  of  education,  and  can 
only  hope  that  the  day  will  quickly  come  when  the  national  university  may  be  estab- 
lished. The  matter  has  been  so  thoroughly  discussed  by  others  that  it  does  not  seem 
worth  while  for  me  to  go  into  details,  since  there  is  very  little  that  can  be  added  to 
what  has  already  been  said.  I  can,  however,  assure  you  of  my  hearty  sympathy 
with  the  movement,  and  trust  that  if  I  can  in  any  way  aid  the  cause  yon  will  call 
upon  me  for  such  assistance  as  I  am  able  to  give. 
Very  cordially  and  sincerely,  yours, 

Cha&les  a.  Schaxffkb  {PreaMitmty 


State  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa,  April  16, 1896, 
Dear  Sir:  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communication  of  April  10, 
and  shall  be  very  glad  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  committee  of  one  hundred  in  the 
interest  of  the  national  university.    I  shall  be  very  happy  to  do  all  I  can  to  asBist 
the  movement. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  Charles  A.  Schaeffbr  (FttMmi), 


State  University  of  Iowa, 

Iowa  City,  Iowa,  November  8, 1895, 
Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communication 
of  October  16,  and  beg  to  thank  you  for  informing  me  of  the  present  situation  of  the 
project  for  establishing  a  national  university. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  anything  in  my  power  to  help 
the  cause  along,  and  beg  that  yon  will  consider  me  at  your  service  if  it  is  possible 
to  use  me  in  any  way. 

Your  plan  of  establishing  a  council  seems  to  be  a  very  good  one,  and  I  sinoerelj 
trust  that  the  council  will  be  able  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  university  during 
the  coming  session  of  Congress. 

Very  sincerely,  yours,  Charles  A.  Schaeffbr  {Preeideni). 


Parsons  College, 
Fairfield,  Iowa,  February  2S,  1895, 
Dear  Sir  :  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  a  national  university  at  Washington  for 
original  investigation  and  post-graduate  work,  provided  it  be  so  organized  as  to  aid 
and  not  to  hamper  other  institutions  for  the  higher  education  devoted  to  under- 
graduate work.  / 
Yours,  very  truly,                                           Ambrose  C.  Smith  {Preeidemt). 


Western  College, 
Toledo,  Iowa,  April  19, 1895, 
Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  yours  of  recent  date,  will  say  that  I  heartily  approve  of  the 
founding  of  a  University  of  the  United  States,  and  am  willing  that  my  name  and 
influence  be  used  in  such  ways  as  you  may  see  best  for  the  furtherance  of  this 
imx>OTtant  project. 

Very  truly,  yours,  L.  Book  WALTER  (iVstidsiM). 
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WSSTBRN  COLLEOBy 
Toledo,  Iowa,  Ootoher  £9, 1895.  * 
DsAR  Sir  :  Toots  of  the  26th  ia  at  hand,  and  in  reply  will  say  that  I  heartily  approve 
of  the  plan  yon  have  outlined,  favoring  the  council  and  approving  of  the  men  named 
to  constitute  it. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  aid  this  movement,  and  will  write  to  our  Representative  in  rela- 
tion to  tliia  important  matter. 

Yours,  truly,  L.  Book  Walter  (PreHdeni), 


Untvebsity  op  the  Northwest, 

Sioux  City,  Iowa,  January  SO,  1895, 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  received  the  summary  of  contents  of  your  paper,  ^'A  national 
nniveraity .''  I  desire  to  say  that  I  have  been  friendly  to  the  enterprise  of  a  national 
university,  and  my  sentiment  on  that  question  is  stronger  than  it  has  ever  been.  A 
national  university  would  be  a  crown  of  glory  to  this  great  and  enlightened  nation — 
8  nation  distinguished  for  its  educational  advancement.  The  termination  of  all  the 
institutions,  fh>m  the  smallest  public  school  to  the  university,  ought  to  be  a  national 
nniversity  commensurate  with  our  enterprise,  our  civilisation,  and  our  wealth. 
I  remain,  very  truly,  yours, 

J.  C.  Gilchrist  {Pretidmt), 


Iowa  College, 
Orinntll,  Iowa,  January  2, 1896. 
My  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  examined  the  printed  matter  you  kindly  sent  me  concern- 
ing the  establishment  of  the  University  of  the  United  States.  Please  count  me  an 
nnmodified  believer  in  that  institution.  After  reading  the  large  number  of  strong 
indorsements  which  are  printed  in  connection  with  the  speeches  of  Messrs.  Hunton 
ftnd  Yilas,  I  deem  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  add  anything  by  way  of  argument  or 
reason  for  my  own  views. 

Sincerely,  yours,  George  A.  Gates  (President). 


Iowa  College, 
(Mnnell,  Iowa,  April  17, 1896. 
Mr  Dear  Sir:  I  shall  consider  it  an  honor  to  be  counted  among  the  friends  of  the 
proposed  national-university  scheme,  to  the  extent  of  accepting  appointment  on 
the  committee  you  name  in  your  letter  of  April  10. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

George  A.  Gates  {Preeident). 


The  University  of  Kansas, 

Lawrence,  November  7, 1896. 
Mt  Dear  Sib  :  Yours  of  the  28th  ultinto  is  at  hand.    Please  accept  my  most  hearty 
indorsement  of  the  plan  for  a  great  national  university  at  Washington.    I  trust  that 
the  National  Congress  will  soon  make  this  university  an  actuality  and  place  it  upon 
s  bssis  which  will  receive  the  respect  of  the  educational  world. 
Yours,  sincerely, 

F.  H.  Snow,  Chaneeilcr. 


Ottawa  University, 
Oitaiwa,  Kans.,  Deoemher  IS,  1896. 
My  Dear  Sir:  I  am  in  entire  sympathy  with  the  effort  to  establish  a  national 
nniversity  at  Washington,  and  shall  be  glad  to  aid  in  any  way  possible  the 
establishment  of  such  an  institution. 

Yours,  very  truly,  P.  W.  Colegrove  (Preaident) 
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Washbubn  College, 
Topeka,  Kana.,  Januanf  1, 1894. 
Dear  SiH:  Tour  favor  of  the  SOtli  ultimo  is  received.  The  effort  to  fbnnd  and 
build  np  a  national  aniversity  at  the  capital  of  the  nation  meets  my  heartiest 
approval.  Educationally ,  it  is  the  great  thing  to  do.  The  foundations  of  large  scien- 
tific  facilities  are  already  laid.  Why  not  unify  these  constantly  enlarging  endow- 
ments in  name  and  superstructure  f 

Yours,  truly,  Peter  McYiCar,  President. 


Washburn  College, 
Tapekaj  Kan$.,  April  85, 1S93, 
Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  of  the  10th  was  duly  reoeived.    I  regret  that  I  can  not 
now  aooept  your  kind  invitation  to  become  a  member  of  the  committee.    I  believe 
thoroughly  in  the  feasibility  and  demand  in  the  foundiiig  by  the  Government  of  a 
national  university. 

Have  you  data  showing  what  the  nation  has  already  at  Washington  aa  oonstitnent 
departments  to  form  a  university  f  A  statement  as  to  the  foundations  already  laid 
and  the  resources  already  secured  for  such  a  university,  if  founded,  would  throw 
light  far  and  wide  and  stimulate  Congress  to  action.  Have  you  printed  showings  of 
such  statistics  f  If  so,  I  would  be  glad  to  get  them  and  use  them,  perhaps,  through 
the  press  in  the  furtherance  of  the  object.  I  take  it  that  we  have  already  the  ele- 
ments of  a  great  university. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Peter  McYicar  (Pre$idenf). 


Kentucky  University,   • 
Lexington,  ITy.,  April  $0, 1S9S, 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  17th  instant^  and  have  read  it  witli 
much  interest. 

A  good  while  ago  I  received  your  memorial  and  then  read  it  carefhlly  with  mon 
than  ordinary  attention.  It  is  a  document  of  unusual  force;  its  arguments^md  con- 
clusions struck  me  with  deep  conviction.  I  do  not  see  how  any  just  objection  can 
be  urged  against  the  noble  aim  yon  so  earnestly  advocate. 

Were  it  necessary,  as  it  is  not,  I  could  go  into  the  particular  reasons  that  support 
so  necessary  and  so  grand  an  enterprise;  your  memorial  makes  all  this  unnecessary. 

Such  an  institution  as  your  memorial  contemplates  we  need,  and  we  have  not.  I 
am  fully  aware  of  the  doubts  and  distrusts  its  establishment  by  the  nation  can 
excite ;  there  is  no^eat  enterprise  like  this  that  is  free  from  such  misgivings  and 
real  difficulties.  These  will  have  to  be  looked  for  and  met.  Nothing  isr  without  its 
weak  points. 

The  people  of  this  great  nation  will  alwa3r8  need,  and  want,  a  host  of  higher  iosti- 
tutions  of  learning— denominational,  State,  local— and  will  always  create  and  sus- 
tain them.  A  national  university  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of  their  existence  or 
prosperity ;  it  will  not  satisfy  the  want  these  supply. 

Very  respectfully,  your  friend, 

Chas.  Louis  Loos  (PreeiSenf), 


Kentucky  Univbrsity, 
Lexington,  ity.,  October  SI,  1$94. 
Dear  Sir:  The  documents  you  sent  me  some  weeks  ago,  I  think,  in  the  main,  so 
far  as  I  can  Judge,  set  forth  the  right  conception  of  the  object  in  view. 

You  are  advocating  a  good  cause,  which  I  hope  will  ere  long  suoceed.    I  tmst  in 
the  midst  of  so  many  other  interests  just  now  or  at  any  time  ongaging  the  attention 
of  Congress,  this  noble  enterprise  will  not  fail  of  sufficient  friends  in  and  out  of  that 
body  to  give  it  the  support  necessary  to  carry  it  to  victory. 
As  ever,  your  friend, 

Chas.  Louis  Loos  (Pre8iif«i0* 
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KjvirrucKT  Ukivrbstty, 
LtximgUm,  Ky.,  Jj^l  16, 1896. 
Dba&  Sib  :  Your  letter,  of  macb  interest  to  me,  Jiut  been  received.    You  have  per- 
mission to  use  my  name  as  yon  desire.    I  hope  yon  will  be  snccessful  in  the  next 
Congress  in  pnsbing  this  most  loadable  enterprise  through  to  saooess. 
As  sTer,  very  respectfally,  your  friend, 

Chas.  Louis  Loos  (Prwidmi), 


KeHTUCKT  UmVKRSITV, 

LtxingUm,  Ky.,  November  1, 1896. 

Dbar  Sir  :  Yours  of  October  21  came  duly  to  hand  in  my  absence.  I  have  looked 
carefully  over  your  plan  and  can  net  but  approve  it. 

The  nation  ought  to  have  such  an  institntion,  unbound  and  unembarrassed  by 
denominational  limits  and  control,  and  the  presence  of  the  two  denominational  uni- 
versities is  not  in  the  way  of  the  university  proposed. 

As  ever,  your  friend  and  well-wisher, 

Ohas.  Loois  Loos  (Preeidcnt), 


Kbnttjckt  Univbrsity, 
Lexington,  Ky.,  October  17, 1896, 
Mt  Dbar  Sir  :  The  more  I  contemplate  the  grandeur  of  the  national-university 
project,  and  the  great  benefit  resulting  therefrom  to  our  people  by  its  establishment, 
I  become  the  more  enthusiastic  in  the  advocacy  of  it. 

Sincerely,  Wilbur  R.  Smith. 


Kbktuckt  University, 

Lexington,  Kg,,  Deoember  13, 1896. 

My  Fbiehd:  Your  kind  letter  wm  reeeived  a  few  days  since.    Secretary  Goode 

Bent  me  a  copy  of  the  bill  as  agreed  upon  by  the  revisory  board,  which  I  think  good. 

I  would  have  been  glad  to  see  an  appropriation  of  a  few  million  dollars  inserted  in 

section  12. 

lam  quite  anxious  to  hear  of  Wednesday's  meeting.    Hope  the  bill  will  be  in- 

trasted  to  a  committee  in  the  Senate  and  House  that  will  be  its  enthusiastic  friends 

ttnd  that  it  nsay  soon  ha  brought  to  a  successful  issue. 

SinoMely,  youxs,  Wiiaur  R.  Smith. 


Ogdbn  Collboe, 
Bowling  Green,  Ky,,  January  6, 1896. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yours  of  December 
90,  and  also  of  a  eopy  of  the  speeches  of  Senators  Hunton  and  Vilas,  in  regard  to 
the  establishment  by  the  (Government  of  a  national  university  for  post-graduate 
ttudeats. 

In  answer  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  have  long  advocated  this  project,  and  that  I 
am  hsartily  in  Caver  of  the  bill  now  pending  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

An  fixperisDce  of  twenty-three  years  as  an  educator  enables  me  to  realize  fully  the 
aeed  in  oar  oouitry  .of  an  institution  of  learuiug  with  such  equipment  and  facili- 
ties that  stadenlB  may  punue  in  it  the  same  lines  of  original  research  and  obtain 
^  lasse  higli  order  of  intellectnal  training  as  in  the  best  univenities  of  the  Old 
WofJd. 

With  its  extensive  libraries,  its  scientific  bureaus^  observatories,  museums,  aud 
iaboratof  ies,  and  with  ail  the  executive  dapartments  of  the  €U>vemment,  it  seems  to 
ms  that  the  city  of  Washington  is  preeminently  the  best  location  we  have  for  a 
gieat  national  nniveraity. 

Our  GovefDflient  maintains  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis  academies  in  which 
yoong  men  intended  for  the  Army  and  the  Navy  are  thoroughly  trained  in  all  that 
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pertains  to  the  soience  of  war.    Why  should  it  not  establiah  and  maintain  also  a 
great  onlyersity  where  may  be  thoroughly  studied  all  that  pertains  to -peace  f 

Grave  social  and  political  problems  are  now  confronting  ns.  To  deal  with  them 
snoceesfnlly  we  need  the  ripest  scholarship,  the  deepest  investigation,  and  the  purest 
statesmanship.  The  principles  of  our  Government  are,  I  dare  say,  the  best  the 
world  has  ever  known.  But  their  character  is  such  that  the  safety  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  preservation  of  our  liberties,  and  the  working  out  of  the  great  destiny 
before  us  depend  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  people. 

As  a  means  of  increasing  this  intelligence,  I  believe  the  establishment  and  main 
tenance  by  the  Government  of  a  national  university  at  Washington  would  yield 
larger  and  more  valuable  returns  in  proportion  to  the  annual  amounts  expended,  and 
conduce  more  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  people,  than  anything  else  the  Govern- 
ment could  undertake  for  a  like  expenditure.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  resulting 
benefits  would  transcend  the  power  of  measurement  by  any  money  standard. 

A  great  national  university  like  the  one  proposed  would  be  able  tosendthoroughlj 
trained  professors  and  lecturers  to  our  higher  institutions  of  learning,  and  these  in 
turn  would  prepare  better  trained  teachers  for  lower  schools,  and  so  onto  the  lowest, 
until  our  whole  system  of  education  would  be  vastly  improved  from  the  top 
downward. 

Wishing  the  bill  a  speedy  success,  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Wm.  a.  Obenchaih, 

President  Ogdem  CoUege. 


OoDXN  College, 

Bowling  Qrwn,  Ky.,  April  15, 1S95, 

Dear  Sir  :  In  answer  to  yours  of  the  10th  instant,  I  am,  as  you  well  know,  s 

strong  advocate  of  the  establishment  by  the  Gfovemment  of  a  national  university, 

as  set  forth  in  Senate  bill  1708  of  the  Fifty-third  Congress.    Not  only,  therefore, 

are  yon  at  liberty  to  use  my  name  as  requested  in  your  letter  of  the  10th  instant, 

but  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  further  the  cause. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Wm.  a.  Obknchaik. 


Bethbl  Collbob, 
BuaaellvilUf  Ky,,  January  2, 1894, 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  December  20, 1894,  as  well  as  of  the 
copy  of  speeches  by  Senators  Hunton,  of  Virginia,  and  Vilas,  of  Wisconsin.    Please 
accept  thanks  for  them.    I  shall  place  them  in  the  college  library  along  with  other 
valuable  papers  on  education. 

I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  movement  for  establishing  a  national  university, 
whatever  may  be  its  name. 

(1)  Because  we  shall  be  most  likely  in  this  way  to  have  at  least  one  real  univer- 
sity more  complete  than  we  have  now.  I  have  entertained  serious  doubts  if  the 
spirit  of  denominational  conservatism  in  education  is  compatible  with  the  true  uni- 
versity. I  do  not  mean  the  sectarian  spirit,  which,  of  course,  must  be  eliminated 
from  any  denominational  university,  so  called;  but  that  the  frinctionof  the  denomi- 
national school  is  simply  that  of  mental  training  and  moral  discipline  under  posi- 
tive religious  influences,  themselves  not  necessarily  sectarian.  The  university  idea 
must  be  entirely  independent  of  all  strictly  denominational  bias,  as  much  so  as  the 
professions  or  trades,  which  are  the  special  beneficiaries  of  the  university  plan. 

(2)  The  tendency  to  a  uniform  standard  of  scholarship,  as  preparatory  to  uni?er- 
sity  work,  will  be  greatly  strengthened.  It  may  be,  also,  that  the  standard  will  be 
elevated,  the  requirements  becoming  more  severe  as  the  character  and  neoessity  of 
the  university  work  become  more  clearly  defined.  But  both  these  are  very  desirable 
results. 
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(3)  The  hope  of  a  distinotiyely  American  Boholarehip,  repatable,  solid,  inflaential, 
may  very  reasonably  be  found  in  the  establishing  of  such  an  institution,  and  this 
certainly  is  a  hope  worthy  of  any  patriot.  So  much  th^  better  if  it  shall  be  specif- 
ically national  and  not  inferior  to  that  of  England,  Scotland,  or  the  Continent.  It 
seems  strange  that  one  has  to  go  to  Germany  to  study  English  in  a  really  scientific 
way.  It  would  seem,  at  least,  that  our  students  might  find  the  best  of  reasons  for 
staying  at  home  to  study  their  mother  tongue,  as  well  as  the  institutions  and  sciences 
in  which,  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  we  find  ourselves  most  interested. 

(4)  I  must  be  allowed  to  add  that  I  find  also  a  hope  that  in  this  difference,  yet 
to  be  made  clear,  between  coUeges  and  universities,  there  will  be  a  manifest  destiny 
for  colleges,  a  specific  demand  for  their  specific  work,  as  well  as  for  the  more 
thorough  elementary  work  in  all  grades  leading  to  the  university. 

Wishing  you  the  greatest  saccess  with  your  bill,  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Youia,  respectfully, 

W.  S.  Ryland,  PreMeni. 


Louisiana  State  University  and 
agricultuttal  and  mechanical  college, 

Baton  Rimge,  La,,  April  il,  189S, 
My  Dsab  Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  17th  instant,  with  inclosnres 
of  memorial  in  regard  to  a  national  university  and  Senate  bill. 

Without  entering  into  details,  suffice  it  to  say  that  in  my  humble  Judgment  the 
scheme  of  a  national  university,  as  outlined  in  yoor  memorial,  is  eminently  a  move 
in  the  ri|^ht  direction,  and  has  my  unqualified  indorsement.    I  will  be  pleased  to 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  association  which  has  this  laudable  object  in  view. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  W.  Nicholson,  PreMeni. 


Leland  University, 
New  Orleam,  January  7, 1896. 
My  Dear  Sir:  Tour  note  of  the  4th  instant  came  duly,  asking  permission  to  place 
my  name  on  the  list  of  those  who  favor  the  establishment  of  a  national  university 
st  Washington.    Although  I  do  not  see  how  my  name  can  add  anything  to  the  illus- 
trious array  already  presented,  yet  as  I  do  accord  with  them  in  opinion  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  I  should  not  very  cheerfully  consent ;  and  I  remain,  with  esteem. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Edwd.  C.  Mitchell. 


Straight  University, 

New  Orleans f  La,,  November  IS,  1895, 

Dear  Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  recent  date  I  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  I 

sm  most  heartily  in  favor  of  a  post-graduate  university  in  Washington. 

Tours,  sincerely, 

Oscar  Atwood, 

Preeident  Straight  University, 


The  Maine  State  College, 

Orono,  Me,,  January  20, 1896, 
Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  January  4  has  awaited  my  return  to  Orono.    I  shall  be 
pleased  to  have  my  name  added  to  your  committee.    What  are  the  chances  of  suc- 
cess f    I  shall  be  pleased  to  render  such  assistance  as  I  can. 
Tours,  very  truly, 

A.  W.  Harris  (Preeident). 
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COLBT  Univxbsitt,  WatenrilUt  Me,,  Dtoniber  S7,  tSH, 
1>za;b.  Sui:  Your  £iYor  of  the  .90th  is  received.    I  am  etrongly  in  fftTor  of  » 
aational  univezaity  for  gradoAte  work.    It  seems  as  if  the  ooontrj  owed  it  to  itseif 
to  establish  such  an  institation  apon  a  scale  in  keeping  with  the  greatness  of  our 
national  life. 

Ever  tnUy,  yoars^  B.  L.  Whitman, 

(Now  Prtaidemt  of  CoUoMom  UniveriUg,  Dutriet  of  ColmMa.) 


IXDiAMAPOLis,  Nowmier  9, 1895, 

Dkab  Sir:  I  zegrot  exceedingly  that  so  long  a  time  has  elapsed  since  the  date  of 

your  commanicatian  to  me  regarding  the  establishment  of  a  national  poat*gi!ad«sle 

oniversity  at  Washington.    In  explanation  of  this  delay,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  hare 

been  ahnost  constantly  away  from  home  daring  that  time.    I  hasten  now  to  say  that 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  you  add  my  name  to  the  list  of  those  who  indorse  the 

national  university  measore. 

With  sincere  regards,  I  am,  faithfolly,  yours, 

Nathl.  Butlxb, 

Prmideni  Colhjf  UmivenUy,  WaierviUe,  Me, 

JOHKS  Hopkins  Univbksity,  Office  of  the  Pbbsidbnt, 

BaUimore,  Jmuimnf  4, 18SS, 
Dear  Sir  :  I  thank  yon  f<«  allowing  me  to  see  the  draft  of  the  bill  for  a  national 
univecaity,  which  I  return  iomiediately  in  aoeocdanee  with  your  request.    *    *    * 

The  bill  appears  to  me  to  be  drawn  witii  great  cmo  and  to  avoid  most  of  the  difi- 
oulties  which  are  inherent  in  a  project  of  such  magnitude.  •  «  *  The  real  proT- 
ince  of  the  university,  as  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  to  provide  special  fiMulities  for 
study  and  work  to  properly  qualified  persons,  whatever  may  be  their  anademio  stand- 
ing, especially  in  connection  with  the  great  foundations  now  gathered  and  likely  to 
be  increased  in  the  national  capital. 

Yours,  very  truly,  D.  C.  Oilman. 

Johns  Hopkins  Universitt,  BaJMwuiTe,  April  16, 1895, 
Dear  Sir  :  Tour  note  of  April  15  reaches  me  this  morning. 
I  firmly  believe  that  a  national  university  will  be  established  in  Washington,  and 
I  hope  to  see  it  founded  upon  such  principles  and  with  such  funds  that  it  will  sap- 
port  all  other  agencies  for  the  advancement  of  superior  education. 

Yours,  very  truly,  D.  O.  Oilman,  PteMeiU, 


Tufts  Collbos,  Mass.,  Ifavember  S,  1896, 
My  Dear  Sir:  It  seems  to  me  that  Washington  afifords  unusual  advantagee  fors 
great  national  university,  4md  if  such  an  establishment  can  be  properly  sustained  it 
will  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  education,  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but 
throughout  the  world. 

Very  truly,  yours,  £.  H.  CAnur  (Prsfideal). 

Smith  College,  NorthamftoN|  Mass.,  Ootoftsr  S,  1896, 

Dear  Sir:  The  establishment  of  a  national  university  at  Washington,  for  reasoni 

which  have  been  already  stated  in  the  memorial  presented  to  Congress,  deserves,  in 

my  Judgment,  the  cordial  support  of  all  who  are  interested  in  popular  education 

and  in  the  advancement  of  learning. 

L.  Clark  Sesltb  (iVetideal). 


WoBGBOTER  PoLTTSCBNio  Instxtutb,  Woifmimr^  Mm$9;  ifarvhy  1896. 
Dear  Sir:  I  wish  yon  to  understand  that  I  am  thoroughly  i&teraated  in  thasnc- 
cess  of  this  movement,  and  am  desirous  of  being  called  upon  iQ  aaslat  in  AYory  way 
in  my  power. 

I  am,  yours,  faithfully,  T.  C.  BfKNDXNHALL  {FtmUlmU). 
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University  ok  Michigan, 

Ann  Arbor ,  Novembfr  S9, 1894. 
Dear  Sir  :  Washington  hM  large  fikcilities  to  aid  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  a 
genuine  university.    The  libraries,  museums,  and  laboratories,  which  are  in  the  main 
nnder  the  control  of  the  GoTemmeuti  and  the  large  number  of  learned  men  employed 
in  them,  could  be  made  of  service  in  such  an  institution. 

The  purpose  to  take  up  Washington's  idea  of  establishing  a  great  national  uni- 
veraity  at  our  capital,  on  a  plan  comparable  to  that  of  the  German  universities, 
appe^  to  our  patriotism  and  our  pride,  and  must  commend  itself  to  many  if  it  can 
be  made  clear  that  it  will  be  adequately  supported  and  will  be  unembarrassed  by 
the  interference  of  political  partisans.  The  plan,  before  adoption,  should  be  care- 
fully matured  and  thoughtfully  guarded  against  perils  by  the  conference  of  able 
statesmen  and  men  experienced  in  university  administration. 

Yours,  very  truly,  James  B.  Amoell 

(PreMent  Univerritff  of  Michigan), 


University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  October  t€,  1895, 

Mt  Dkar  Doctor:  Tour  zeal  seems  to  be  unquenchable  in  spite  of  all  the  dis- 
couragements and  delays  to  which  you  are  subjected.  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  of 
October  16, 1  would  say  that  it  seems  to  me  the  plan  you  suggest  is  the  wisest  prac- 
ticable one.  The  council  should  be  made  up  of  men  near  enough  to  Washington  to 
get  together.  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  give  it  weight  by  putting  on  men  in 
remote  parts  of  the  country,  who  could  not  meet  for  consultation.  I  heartily 
approve  of  the  suggestion. 

Yours,  truly,  James  B.  Angell. 


The  University  of  Minnesota, 

Minneapolis,  November  i,  1894, 
Dear  Sib:  I  take  the  first  opportunity  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yours  of 
October  and  the  memorial  in  regard  to  a  national  university.  I  need  not  attempt  to 
formulate  the  reasons  why  a  national  university  at  Washington,  supported  by  the 
General  Government  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  country ,  is  desirable.  These  reasons 
have  been  clearly  stated  by  others  again  and  again.  I  can  only  say  that  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  highest  education,  it  seems  to  me  that  such  an  institution  ought  to  be  estab- 
lished at  the  national  capital.  It  ought  to  take  up  work  where  other  universities  in 
the  country  practically  leave  off.  For  this  work  of  original  investigation  and  study 
no  place  is  better  than  Washington,  and  no  university  in  the  world  ought  to  be  bet- 
ter than  ours  at  Washington. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Cyrus  Northrop  {President), 


The  University  of  Minnesota, 

Minneapolis,  April  17, 1895, 
My  Dsar  Sir:  I  have  received  your  letter  of  April  10,  in  which  you  ask  for 
pennission  to  use  my  name  as  one  of  the  national  committee  of  one  hundred.    You 
are  at  liberty  to  use  my  name  in  the  manner  suggested,  if  it  shall  seem  best  to  yon 
to  do  so. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Cyrus  Northrop  {President), 


The  University  of  Minnesota, 

Minneapolis,  October  22,  1895, 
Dear  Sir:  Your  circular  letter  of  October  15  was  received  yesterday.    I  take 
pleasure  in  saying  that  a  council  constituted  as  you  propose  would  be  exceedingly 
helpfal  to  the  cause,  and  that  the  gentlemen  named  by  you  as  members  of  the  execu- 
tive council  m'eet  my  hearty  approval. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Cyrus  Northrop  {President). 

S.  Rep.  42S) 6 
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Carleton  Collbgs, 
Narlkfield,  Minn.,  February  $9, 1S96. 
My  Dear  Sir:  Theie  is  no  danger  whatsoever  of  our  doing  too  much  for  educa- 
tion, but  there  is  great  danger  that  Congrees  will  adopt  a  narrow  or  niggardly  policj, 
nnder  the  plea  of  a  necessary  economy;  and  so  fail  to  provide  an  institaiion  worthy 
of  onr  opportunities  and  worthy  of  our  great  nation. 
Wishing  yon  abundant  snooess,  I  remain, 

Very  cordially,  yours,  Jas.  W.  Strong  (Fire$ideni). 


Univbrsity  of  Mississippi, 

University,  Miss.,  January  4, 1895. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  was  away  from  home  last  summer  and  could  not  then  reply  to  yoni 
letter  regarding  the  proposed  university  of  the  United  States. 

The  plan  proposed  seems  to  be  free  from  most  of  the  objections  that  would  hare 
weight  against  the  general  proposition  to  establish  a  national  university.  Undoubt- 
edly such  an  institution,  if  so  organized  and  managed  as  to  have  its  fanctions 
entirely  outside  of  those  of  the  State  and  other  universities,  could  be  made  the  grand 
capstone  in  our  educational  system.  Its  establishment  would  be  a  fitting  monnmeat 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  founders  of  our  Government  who  so  well  recognized  the  neces- 
sity of  education  to  the  preservation  of  our  institutions,  as  well  as  to  the  great 
advances  of  the  closing  century.  It  should  be  so  ordered  that  its  usefulness  shall 
evidently  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the  work  done  in  its  halls  and  laboratories, 
rather  than  upon  the  number  of  its  matriculates.  Properly  regulated,  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  it  should  not  prove  a  stimulus  to  all  the  best  colleges  in  the  country.  Would 
it  not  be  well  to  ingraft  the  idea  of  offering  a  scholarship  to  every  State  university 
and  other  reputable  institutions  f 

I  expect  to  be  in  Washington  next  week  on  educational  business  and  hope  to  see 
you  personally. 

Yours,  very  truly,  R.  B.  Fulton,  CAonoeUor. 


Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 

AgrieuUural  College,  Miss.,  November  8, 1896. 
Dear  Sir:  I  heartily  approve.of  all  efforts  being  made  for  the  establishment  of  a 
national  postgraduate  university  of  the  highest  character,  at  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment in  Washington,  to  furnish  facilities  for  study  to  students  who  now  have  to 
seek  such  knowledge  in  Europe.  I  deem  such  an  institution  necessary  to  complete 
the  American  system  of  education. 

Yours,  truly,  S.  D.  Lee  (J'rendeni). 


Universitt  of  the  State  ok  Missouri, 

Ck>lumbia,  ApHl  18, 1895. 
My  Dear  Sir:  I  have  read  with  interest  your  letter  of  April  10,  and  I  should  be 
glad  to  aid  the  good  cause  with  the  use  of  my  name  on  the  national  committee  or 
in  any  other  way. 
With  kind  wishes,  I  am. 

Very  truly,  yours,  E.  H.  Jesse  {President). 

University  of  the  State  of  Missouri. 

Celutibia,  October  S2, 1895. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  have  read  with  interest  your  letter  of  October  16.    Your  views  is 
reference  to  the  formation  of  an  executive  council,  consisting  of  such  men  as  yoa 
name,  seem  to  me  to  be  wise.    If  I  can  help  yon  at  any  time,  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 
With  kind  wishes,  I  am,  very  truly,  youis, 

B.  H.  Jesse  {Ptesideni). 
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UNivKRfimr  OF  THS  Statb  or  Misaouia, 

Columhia,  October  26, 1894. 

Dkab  Sir:  I  reoeiyed  some  time  ago  »  copy  of  your  memorial  oonoeming  a 
''national  aniversity/'  and  I  have  been  intending  to  write  you  a  letter  on  the  sab- 
ject,  bat  the  coveted  opportunity  for  doing  so  has  not  yet  appeared. 

I  am  heartily  in  fSftvor  of  the  establishment  of  a  national  nniyersity,  provided  that 
it  be  boilt  on  the  right  lines  and  be  adequately  supported.  It  should  do  nothing 
but  post-graduate  work,  and  much  care  should  be  exercised  on  this  point.  It  should 
also  sustain  certain  relations  to  the  State  uniyersities  in  the  different  States.  This 
last  point  I  hold  to  be  of  much  importance.  It  carries  out  in  education  the  general 
idea  of  oor  system  of  government. 

The  management  of  the  national  university  should  be  separated  from  politics  in 
every  way.  Too  great  care  can  not  be  exercised  on  this  point.  Another  point  of  less 
importance,  but  worth  mentioning,  is  that  the  management  of  the  university  should 
involve  but  few  persona  ex  officio.  But  it  is  impossible  to  say  more  now  than  that 
I  am  very  heartily  in  favor  of  establishing  a  national  university  separate  from  poli- 
tics, to  be  built  on  proper  lines  for  post-graduate  work  only,  and  to  be  adequately 
rapported  by  the  National  Government. 

With  kind  wishes,  I  am«  very  truly,  yours, 

B.  H.  JS88B  (iVsNdsaO. 


William  Jbwbll  Collbgb, 
Libertjf,  Mo.,  Deomber  26, 1894. 

Deail  Sir  :  Your  letter  came,  and  also  the  report  and  speeches  by  Senators  Hunton 
and  Yilas.  I  had  heard  something  of  the  effort  that  was  being  made  to  establish  in 
Washington  the  University  o/  the  United  States.  I  am  greatly  in  favor  of  the  univer- 
sity. It  would  offer  rare  opportunities  for  post-graduate  work.  Of  course  much  will 
depend  upon  the  plan,  courses  of  study,  etc. 

If  the  university  is  not  put  upon  a  very  high  plane  of  work,  it  will  not  meet  the 
approval  of  our  beet  educators.  I  think  that  it  should  be  of  such  a  high  grade  that 
graduates  of  our  other  universities  and  of  foreign  universities  would  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  in  it. 

But  I  am  sure  that  the  university  could  be  properly  organized  through  consultation 

of  our  many  learned  and  experienced  educators.    Let  me  say  again  that  I  favor  the 

bill,  and  hope  that  we  shall  have  the  university  before  many  years  pass  away. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

J.  P.  Grbenb  {PreMmt), 


William  Jewell  College, 

Ltberty,  Mo,,  April  18, 1896. 
Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  10th  came  in  due  time.    Yes;  you  may  use  my  name  if 
yon  think  that  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  the  "National  University.''    AnA  please 
take  the  liberty  of  omitting  my  name  if  you  think  that  someone  else  will  do  you 
better  service  in  my  place. 

Very  truly,  J.  P.  Greene  {Presidmi). 


Nevada  State  University, 

Bet^o,  Nov.,  June  27, 1895. 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  in  hand  your  letter  of  April  10, 1885,  with  inclosure,  setting 
forth  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  national  university  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
and,  furthermore,  the  plans  for  pressing  the  matter  upon  the  attention  of  Congress 
at  its  next  session. 

I  concur  in  the  view  that  a  national  university,  established  by  the  Government, 
would  be  a  fitting  keystone  to  the  educational  arch  made  up  of  the  State  universi- 
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ties,  whidi  have  been  largely  established  and  strongly  promoted  by  the  General 
Government. 
I  shall  be  pleased  to  cooperate  with  yon  in  seenring  tiie  necessary  legislation. 
I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  very  tmly,  yours, 

J.  E.  STUBBSy  PrwidemU 


Univebsitt  of  Nebraska,  Exbcutivb  Offick, 

Lincoln,  October  2Sy  1S94. 
Deab  Sir  :  I  recall  recei viug  and  reading  with  interest  the  printed  matter  yon  sent 
me  daring  the  summer,  but  do  not  recall  any  request  for  an  expression  of  my  opinion 
in  this  matter. 

We  are  still  in  the  midst  of  settling  the  university  for  the  year,  and  it  is  a  great 
task  because  of  the  enormous  and  unexpected  increase  in  numbers  without  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  revenues.  It  is  therefore  quite  impossible  for  me  to  say  more 
than  that  I  heartily  favor  the  general  plan  of  a  national  university  for  post-graduate 
work.  It  should  stand  in  exactly  the  same  relations  to  the  great  and  public  fre^ 
school  systems  of  each  State  as  the  State  university  now  occupies  with  regard  to  the 
separate  State  systems.  It  would  give  a  great  stimulus  to  higher  education  in  everj 
direction,  and  would  add  a  desirable  uniformity  (by  which  I  do  not  mean  absolute 
identity)  to  all  school  work. 
I  am  sorry  I  can  not  say  more,  but  I  certainly  would  not  be  content  to  say  less. 
Cordially,  yours, 

James  H.  C airfield  (CiUmcslIor). 


University  of  Nebraska, 

Lincoln,  Noreuibor  18, 1895, 
Dear  Sir  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  November  4,  accompanied  by  the  par- 
tial list  of  distinguished  citizens,  etc.  For  years  I  have  been  a  believer  in  the  desir- 
ability of  the  establishment  of  the  University  of  the  United  States  at  Washington. 
You  may,  therefore,  add  my  name  to  your  list.  I  shall  be  happy  to  be  kept  informed 
of  the  progress  of  the  agitation  and  to  contribute,  if  I  may,  to  its  success. 
Believe  me,  very  truly,  yours, 

George  £.  MacLban  (iVcndenO* 


President's  Rooms,  Cornbll  UinTBRSiTT, 

Ithaca,  K,  Y.,  October  tS,  1894. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  project  of  establishing  a  national  university 
at  the  Federal  capital,  to  be  maintained  by  the  Federal  Government  and  controlled 
by  a  board  which  it  shall  appoint.  Such  an  institution  would  not  interfere  with  or 
rival  any  existing  educational  agencies.  It  would  be  an  institution  not  for  under- 
graduates, but  for  graduates;  an  institution  not  [primarily]  for  instruction,  but  for 
the  conduct  of  original  research  and  investigation,  and  for  the  expansion  of  the 
boiiudaries  of  human  knowledge. 

]  need  not  dwell  upon  the  vast  and  valuable  equipment  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment already  possesses  for  such  an  institution  in  the  city  of  Washington.  There 
we  have  $30,000,000  worth  of  books,  specimens,  apparatus,  and  other  appliance! 
either  belonging  to  the  Government  or  under  its  control,  and  the  Government  is 
spending  annually  $4,000,000  to  maintain  and  enlarge  these  collections.  The  scien- 
tific bureaus ;  the  Agricultural  Bureau,  with  its  meteorological,  zoological,  and  other 
divisions;  theNavy  Department,  with  its  engineering  appliances;  the  Congressionsl 
Library,  the  largest  on  the  continent;  the  great  National  Museum;  the  Smithsonian 
Institution;  the  various  astronomical  appliances  and  equipments — ^theee  all  only 
await  organization  to  supply  the  equipment  which  a  university  devoted  to  reeeareh 
and  investigation  absolutely  needs. 
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While  it  will  be  ftdmitted  that  we  hftve  the  facilitieey  it  will  be  asked  whether  it 
is  our  national  dnty  to  establish  such  a  anlversity .  Replying  to  this  question,  I  take 
the  highest  moTal  gronnd  and  assert  that  it  is  our  duty  to  minister  to  oar  civilization 
and  to  inerease  those  intelleotnal  and  ideal  goods  which  constitate  its  imperishable 
essence.  I  am  unwilling  to  say  that  this  great  free  Republic  has  no  other  mission 
than  to  accamnlate  wealth  and  to  add  to  the  material  comforts  and  conveniences  of 
the  race.  The  glory  of  a  nation  is  not  its  wealth  or  its  territory,  bat  rather  its 
knowledge  and  its  virtue.  Yirtne  the  state  can  not  directly  undertake  to  produce 
or  to  increase.  But  knowledge  the  Republic  can  increase  by  organizing  facilities 
which  alieaily  exist  in  the  city  of  Washington. 

The  greatest  of  our  statesmen,  from  Washington  down,  have  favored  the  scheme  of 
establishing  a  national  university.  The  Father  of  his  Country  left  a  portion  of  his 
property  as  a  partial  endowment  of  such  an  institution ;  Jefferson  and  Madison  and 
the  two  Adamses  recommended  it.  This  idea  has  run  through  our  history  from  the 
beginning  till  now ;  furthermore,  the  reasons  given  by  Washington  remain  substan- 
tially sound,  even  to  this  day.  He  did  not,  it  is  true,  insist  on  the  duty  of  a  great 
nation  to  enlarge  the  stock  of  existing  knowledge  and  contribute  its  share  to  the 
civilization  of  the  race,  but  he  did  insist  on  the  importance  of  the  maintenance  of 
higher  learning  among  us;  he  did  feel,  with  his  successors,  that  if  the  new  Republic 
was  to  take  a  prominent  place  among  the  nations  of  the  world  it  could  be  only  by 
'^  exalted  intellect,"  to  use  the  phrase  which  occurs  in  a  report  made  by  a  committee 
of  Congress  on  this  subject.  President  Washington  pointed  out  that  such  a  uni- 
versity would  also  tend  to  allay  sectional  feeling  and  promote  a  sense  of  harmony 
and  solidarity  throughout  our  great  Republic.  Though  railways  and  telegraphs 
have  been  perhaps  a  more  effectual  agency  in  bringing  about  this  end  than  even  the 
establishment  of  a  national  university  would  have  been,  yet  all  wiU  admit  that  the 
presence  in  a  Federal  capital  of  scholars  and  scientists  who  are  drawn  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  are  afterwards  to  be  leaders  in  their  own  spheres,  would  have  a 
most  potent  influence  in  developing  this  sense  of  harmony  and  solidarity  on  which 
Washington,  after  the  importance  of  learning,  laid  the  greatest  stress. 

Think  of  the  effect  of  such  an  institution  in  kindling  patriotism  and  loyalty  and 
awakening  public  spirit  among  educated  men,  and'  through  them  among  all  classes 
of  the  community.  I  recall  the  glorious  description  which  Thucydides  gives  of 
Athens  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  explains  why  the  Athenians 
have  shown  such  spirit,  why  they  are  so  proud  of  their  country,  and  are  sacrificing 
their  lives  to  support  her.  Foremost  of  all  the  incentives  to  patriotism  he  places  the 
ideal  goods  of  art  and  science  and  literature  and  philosophy  which  Greece,  and 
Athena  especially,  had  contributed  to  the  world.  I  hope  this  Republic  of  ours,  the 
largest  the  world  has  yet  seen,  will  some  day  equal  the  smallest  in  its  service  to 
higher  civilization.  Animated  by  this  sense  of  national  x^ocation,  I  believe  most 
heartily  in  the  establishment  at  Washington,  under  the  auspices  and  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  Federal  Government,  of  a  national  university  devoted,  not  to  the  teach- 
ing of  undergraduates,  but,  first,  to  the  guidance  of  graduates  in  research  and  inves- 
tigation, and,  secondly,  to  the  enlargement  of  learning  and  scholarship,  the  progress 
of  art,  science,  and  philosophy,  the  elevation  of  professional  and  industrial  pursuits, 
and,  in  a  word,  the  promotion  of  civilization  and  the  best  interests  of  humanity. 
Truly,  yours, 

J.  G.  SCHURMAN  (Preaideni). 


Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  r.,  September  4, 1894, 
DiAR  Sir:  I  am  perfectly  m  accord  with  you  as  regards  the  character  of  the  pro- 
poned University  of  the  United  States.    It  should  not  come  into  competition  with 
existing  instdtutions;  its  aim  should  be  original  investigation  and  the  enlargement 
of  haman  knowledge.    It  should  utilise  the  vast  collections  at  Washington,  and  it 
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should  hare  fellowship  by  whleh  men  of  genius  wonld  be  enabled  to  devote  all  theii 
time  to  iDTeetigation  and  research. 

I  could  scarcely  come  to  Washington  to  attend  the  conference  of  educators  inters 
ested  in  the  project  which  you  suggest,  but  if  it  were  held  at  a  time  when  I  hap^ 
pened  to  be  there  I  should  certainly  desire  to  attend. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

J.  G.  SCHURMAN  (President), 


Cornell  Univbrsitt, 
Ithaoaf  N.  F.,  April  16,  1895. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  10th  instant  and  am  much  gratified  to 
learn  that  the  gentlemen  who  have  had  charge  of  the  national  uniyersity  bill  an 
enlarging  the  organisation  of  workers  and  planning  a  new  campaign  for  the  coming 
year.  I  believe  very  strongly  in  the  project  of  a  national  university  at  Waahington. 
The  resources  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  concentrated  at  that  one  point  are 
running  shamefiilly  to  waste  for  want  of  specialists  to  utilise  them  in  the  cause  ol 
original  research  and  for  the  enlargement  of  human  knowledge.  It  is,  therefore^ 
with  peculiar  satisfaction  that  I  hail  the  announcement  of  your  new  plans  and  bid 
you  a  Godspeed  in  the  work  to  which  you  have  so  loyally  devoted  yourself. 

I  shall  consider  it  an  honor  to  have,  as  you  suggest,  my  name  on  the  roll  with 

those  who  are  working  for  the  national  university,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  serve  the 

cause  whenever  it  lies  in  my  power. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

J.  G.  SCHURMAK  {Pretideni). 


CORKBLL  UNIVRHSITY, 

Ithaca,  N,  F.,  December  9,  1895. 

Dear  Mr.  Hoyt  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  and  inclosed  letter  to  ex- President 
White,  which  I  have  read  and  forwarded.  I  have  also  read  the  draft  of  the  proposed 
bill  to  the  United  States.  I  think  you  are  right  in  not  making  the  regulations  too 
specific  and  detailed.  The  discipline  of  the  university  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
respective  faculties,  at  the  head  of  which  you  properly  place  a  dean.  When,  there- 
fore, it  is  said  in  section  5  that  the  academic  council  shall  be  charged  with  the  ''  plan- 
ning and  direction  of  instruction  and  discipline,"  I  take  that  to  mean  that  the  conn- 
cil  will  prescribe  statutes  and  by-laws,  in  accordance  with  which  the  discipline  Bhall 
be  administered  by  the  faculties.  If  the  phrase  means  more  than  that,  I  should  con- 
sider the  policy  a  mistaken  one.  The  best  judges  of  the  instruction  and  discipline 
in  any  faculty  are  the  members  of  that  faculty ;  and  it  seems  to  me  of  prime  impor- 
tance that  the  advantage  of  their  special  expertness  in  this  direction  should  not  be 
lost  to  the  university. 

Section  6  throws  the  university  open  to  all  who  are  competent  to  profit  by  its 
instruction.    I  think  that  wise.    But  I  think  it  ought  to  be  specifically  stated  that 
elementary  instruction  would  not  be  given  at  the  university,  and  that  it  was,  aa 
defined  in  section  4,  '^purely  a  post-graduate  university  of  the  highest  type.^ 
With  best  wishes  for  the  good  cause,  I  remain,  very  sincerely,  yours, 

J.  G.  SCHURMAN  {Pr^iideiU). 


Elmira  Goixbgk, 
Elvn^a,  N.  T.,  November  i,  1894, 
Dear  Sir  :  Replying  to  your  card  of  recent  date,  would  say  that  I  failed  to  receive 
anything  from  you  during  the  month  of  August.    This  was  due,  possibly,  to  my 
absence  from  home  during  the  summer.    I  trust  your  efforts  for  the  establishmeDt 
of  a  national  university  will  meet  with  the  success  they  deserve. 
Cordially  yours, 

RuFUS  S.  Grxbn  {PteeideiU). 
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Univbrbitt  of  thb  City  of  Nbw  Tork, 
UniverHty  HeigkU,  New  York  City,  November  4,  1896. 
Dear  Sir  :  The  third  end  which  yoa  name  to  be  accompliflhed  by  a  national  oni- 
Teraity,  to  wit,  coordinating  and  strengthening  of  the  higher  schools  of  onr  country, 
is  60  necessary  that  I  shall  favor  the  establishment  of  a  aniveTsity  at  Washington, 
if  it  be  given  means  that  will  enable  it  to  undertake  hopefully  the  achievement  of  this 
desirable  result. 

The  other  objects  proposed  for  the  nnirersity  are  rery  worthy,  but  this  point  which 
can  be  attempted  from  no  point  so  well  as  from  our  capital,  especially  recommends 
itself  to  my  mind. 

Very  truly,  yours,  H.  M.  MacCraoken 

(CAafieelior). 


Columbia  College,  ik  the  Citt  of  Nbw  York, 

JVbremder  8, 1894. 

Mr  Dkar  Sir  :  Tour  letter  of  November  6  reached  me  in  due  course,  and  later  the 

pamphlet  to  which  you  allude.    There  is  undoubtedly  very  muoh  to  be  said  in  favor 

of  a  national  university  at  Washington.    Something,  perhaps,  would  depend  upon 

its  organization  and  its  relation  to  other  institutions  of  the  higher  learning. 

Yonn,  fidthfrilly, 

Seth  Low  (Preaident). 


Universitt  of  Rochbstbr, 

Rocheeter,  N.  F.,  February  5, 1896. 
Deab  Sir:  I  have  carefuUy  examined  the  documents  which  you  have  kindly  sent 
mC;  relating  to  the  Senate  bill  to  establish  a  university  of  the  United  States.  Person- 
ally, I  am  in  favor  of  a  national  university.  I  hope  if  this  enterprise  is  undertaken 
that  it  will  be  so  generously  provided  for,  both  for  the  beginning  and  for  the  whole 
future,  that  there  will  be  no  solicitude  regarding  its  development.  If  confined 
exclusiTely  to  work  of  the  highest  character  and  amply  provided  for,  there  is  cer- 
tainly room  in  our  country  for  such  an  institution  as  is  proposed,  bat  any  attempt 
merely  to  duplicate  existing  institutions  is  to  be  deprecated  as  a  further  division  of 
patronage  and  public  interest. 

Yery  respectfully,  yours,  David  J.  Hill  (Preeident). 


UinvERsmr  of  Rochester, 

Hocheeter,  N.  Y,,  October  29,  1895. 
Dear  Sir  :  1  have  Just  received  your  personal  letter  of  October  26,  and  the  accom- 
panying documents  relating  to  the  proposed  national  university.  I  thank  you  for 
the  information  as  to  the  progress  the  enterprise  has  thus  far  made.  The  more  I 
have  reflected  upon  it  the  more  deeply  I  am  convinced  that  the  founding  of  a  national 
university  at  Washington  in  the  near  future  would  have  an  important  and  salutary 
influence  upon  the  nation.  The  merely  denominational  enterprises  can  never  accom- 
plish the  work  that  Is  needed,  and  in  my  opinion  tend  rather  to  interfere  with  it. 

Yon  have  my  heartiest  sympathy  in  your  strenuous  efforts  to  secure  the  passage  of 
an  act  establishing  a  national  university.  I  am  personally  well  acquainted  with  our 
Representative  in  Congress  and  with  many  others  throughout  the  State  and  country) 
and  shall  take  pleasure  in  pressing  the  claims  of  the  enterprise  upon  them  to  the 
extent  of  my  ability.  Any  service  that  I  can  render  in  this  or  any  other  direction 
for  the  promotion  of  the  enterprise  will  be  at  your  command. 
Very  sincerely,  yoursi 

David  J.  Hill  (Prea<dsiil). 
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Polytechnic  InBtttutb, 

Brooklyn,  N.  F.,  January  6,  1896, 
My  Dear  Sir  :  If  you  deem  it  of  any  value,  you  are  authorized  to  use  my  name  upon 
the  committee  of  one  hundred.  During  the  past  ten  years  my  ahsenoe  f^om  all  edu- 
cational meetings  during  the  summer  has  been  enforced  by  the  condition  of  my 
health.  In  fact,  I  have  not  attended  an  educational  convention  until  this  last  summer 
since  1882. 

Yours,  respectfully,  David  H.  Cochran  {Presidmit), 


Sibley  College,  Cornell  Universitt, 

Ithaca,  N.  T.,  December  j8f,  1894. 
Sir:  Your  report  is  received.    In  reply  I  would  say  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  are 
not  yet  discouraged.    I  wish  that  you  would  consider  me  as  belonging  to  the  list  of 
those  who  would  be  glad  to  promote  the  movement  for  a  national  university  at  Wash- 
ington. 

Can  you  not  have  26  copies  sent  met    I  can  use  100  of  your  memorial  of  1882, 
and  any  other  documents  of  interest. 

Yours,  truly,  R.  H.  Thurston  {Prendeni), 


Sibley  College,  Cornell  University, 

'    Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  February  St,  1895. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  wish  to  thank  you  very  heartily  for  your  kindness  in  send- 
ing mo  those  copies  of  your  admirable  report  on  a  national  university  at  Washington. 
I  found  the  report  intensely  interesting  and  full  of  just  those  facts  that  I  wished  to 
obtain.  I  hope  that  you  will  lose  neither  interest  nor  vigor  in  your  work.  It  is  well 
worthy  of  the  best  effort  of  every  man  who  can  take  a  hand. 

lobtained  from  our  Senators  a  mail  bag  full  of  additional  copies,  which  I  distrib- 
uted among  friends  and  acquaintances  who,  as  I  think,  are  likely  to  be  interested  in 
so  grand  a  scheme.  Great  works  are  not  accomplished  in  a  day  or  a  year,  and  yet 
they  do  get  done.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that,  after  our  legislatures  and 
legislators  come  finally,  as  they  will,  to  see  clearly  that  their  task  is  the  promoUon 
of  the  moral  and  the  physical  well-being  of  the  nation,  they  will  turn  their  atten- 
tion with  zeal  to  this  essential  element  of  a  nation's  education,  and  then  promptly 
do  the  work. 

I  send  you  a  copy  of  our  own  paper,  containing  an  abstract  of  my  own  presentation 
of  this  idea,  made  many  years  ago. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Robt.  H.  Thurston  (Preeident). 


Union  College, 
Schenectady,  N,  F.,  January  16, 1896. 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  aims  of  the  national  university  w 
outlined,  and  cheerfully  grant  you  permission  to  add  my  name  to  the  oommittee. 
Yours,  sincerely, 

Andrew  W.  Raymond  (Preeident), 


Alfred  University, 
Alfred,  N.  T.,  December  2S,  1894. 
My  Dear  Sir:  If  the  proposed  national  university  could  be  given  a  rank  in  all 
respects  and  in  all  departments  fitting  the  many  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  woold 
be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  cause  of  higher  learning  and  of  great  honor  to  otix 
great  nation. 

Yours,  truly,  Arthur  E.  Main  {Preeidtmfy 
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COLLBGB  OF  NeW  JbRBET,  PBIHCROH  UinVBBSITT, 

Princeton,  N.  J.,  December  SO,  1896, 
Dkas  Sir:  I  haye  not  hitherto  replied  to  your  communioatlon  respeoting  the 
establishment  of  a  national  post-graduate  oniyersity  at  Waahingtoui  because  I  was 
unable  when  I  receiyed  yonr  letter  to  giye  the  matter  the  consideration  which  it 
deseryed^  and  I  did  not  feel  so  clear  with  regard  to  the  wisdom  of  the  ondertaking 
as  to  anthorise  the  nse  of  my  name  in  approyal  of  it.  I  have,  howeyer,  paid  some 
attention  to  the  matter  lately,  and  as  a  result  I  am  entirely  fayorable  to  the  action 
contemplated  in  the  bill  Just  now  before  Congress,  and  it  giyes  me  great  pleasure 
to  Bay  that  I  desire  to  be  counted  among  those  who  fiiyor  the  national  uniyersity 
messure. 

I  am,  your  obedient  senrant*  Francis  L.  Pattok  (Preeident), 


CoLLEOK  OF  New  Jersey, 
PrinceUm,  N,  J.,  January  £,  1896. 
Mt  Dear  GoysRNOR  Hoyt  :  I  beg  you  not  to  impute  to  me  indifierenoe  to  the 
matter  respecting  the  University  of  the  United  States  because  I  haye  failed  to  write 
to  you  upon  the  subject.  I  felt  from  the  beginning  that  the  matter  was  of  such  yast 
moment  and  that  it  sustained  such  important  relations  to  our  existing  scheme  of 
aniveraity  education  that  I  could  not  express  any  opinion  without  giying  the  mat- 
ter very  careful  consideration.  Since  my  conyersation  with  Senator  Edmunds  I  feel 
that  certain  antecedent  difficulties  which  I  had  felt  have  been  removed,  and  I  accord* 
ingly  wrote  you  a  few  days  ago  authorizing  the  use  of  my  name  in  connection  with 
the  proposal.  I  write  this  letter  in  part  for  the  purpose  of  repeating  what  I  said 
before  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  thanking  you  for  your  very  kind  note  of  December 
30,1895. 

1  am,  very  truly,  yours,  Francis  L.  Patton  {Preeident), 


UNiysRsiTr  OF  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill,  K.  C,  January  19, 1892. 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  proposed  uniyersity,  having  thought 
for  many  years  that  our  country  greatly  needs  such  an  institution  and  that  Wash- 
ington City  is  the  proper  place  for  its  location.  Indeed,  I  regret  it  very  much  that 
Mr.  Johns  Hopkins  did  not  attach  his  gpreat  university  to  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. The  existence  of  such  a  uniyersity  would  do  more  to  destroy  political  corrup- 
tion and  to  in^rm  our  people  upon  political  abuses  than  any  other  or  all  agencies  in 
existence. 


Yours,  yery  rcspectfiilly. 


Geo.  T.  Winston,  LL.  D.,  Preeident. 


University  of  North  Carolina, 

Chapel  Hill,  N,  C,  December  5, 1896. 

Dear  Sir:  Accept  my  thanks  for  a  copy  of  the  bill  for  the  national  university. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  it.    I  shall  write  to  Senators  and  Members  from  North 

Carolina. 

Please  send  me  one  dozen  copies  as  soon  as  introduced  and  printed. 

Very  truly, 

G.  T.  Winston,  Preeident, 


Shaw  University, 
Baleigh,  N.  C,  November  5, 1896, 
My  Dear  Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  of  the  31st  ultimo,  I  have  to  inform  you 
that  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  a  national  post-graduate  university  as  outlined  in 
your  letter. 

Faithfully,  yours,  Chas.  F.  Mbserve,  Preeident 
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Shaw  Unttbiisitt, 

Baleigh,  N.  C,  December  9, 1895. 

Mt  Dbab  Sir:  I  liaya  your  favor  of  the  5th  instant,  and  after  looking  it  over 

believe  it  will  be  wise  to  go  ahead  and  try  to  do  something,  at  least  enoagh  to  make 

a  start.    The  times,  of  course,  are  against  us,  but,  as  yon  say,  it  is  very  important 

that  a  beginning  be  made.    I  trust  that  the  attempt  will  be  successftd,  and  if  it  is 

in  my  power  to  be  of  any  service  I  shall  be  happy  to  render  that  serviee. 

Faithfully,  yours, 

Ghab.  F.  Mkserts,  PreMeni. 


University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  HUl,  X.  C,  November  SO,  1895, 
Dkar  Snt:  Acoept  my  thanks  for  circulars  and  documents  sent,  which  are  duly 
received.    I  am  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  movement  to  establish  a  national 
university,  and  shall  give  it  such  aid  as  I  can. 

Very  truly,  G.  T.  Winston,  PreeidmL 

University  of  North  Dakota, 
Univerrityf  N.  Dak.,  December  SI,  1894. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  most  heartily  favor  the  establishment  of  a  great  national  university 
for  post-graduate  work  only,  in  general  accordance  with  the  plan  outlined  in  the  bill 
now  before  the  Senate.  Such  an  institution  should  be  adequately  endowed,  not 
depending  upon  current  appropriations  for  maintenance,  and  should  be  securely 
guarded  against  political  influence. 

To  secure  this  latter  provision  an  ample  endowment  is  all-important.  The  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  public  lands,  owing  to  the  practical  exhaustion  of  our  public 
arable  domain,  will  be  a  rapidly  diminishing  quantity,  and  I  should  seriously  ques- 
tion whether  one-third  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  these  lands  for  the  next  ten 
years  will  afford  an  adequate  foundation  for  a  great  national  university. 

This  nation  is  rich  enough  to  endow  the  proposed  institution  on  a  scAle  which  will 
make  it  easily  the  foremost  university  in  the  world.  Such  a  university  as  the  Senate 
bill  proposes,  adequately  supported,  is  greatly  needed  to  complete  our  system  of 
public  instruction  as  already  provided  for  in  our  public  schools  and  State  universi- 
ties. I  quite  approve  the  suggestion  of  President  Jesse  that  the  proposed  university 
should  be  made  to  sustain  some  sort  of  official  relation  with  the  various  State  uni- 
versities, so  that  there  may  be  a  completely  articulated  system  of  public  instmction, 
from  highest  to  lowest. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Webster  Mbrrifield,  Preetdmi. 


University  of  North  Dakota, 
University f  N,  Dak,,  April  £0, 1S95, 
My  Dear  Sir  :  Tour  favor  of  April  10  duly  received.    Yon  are  quite  at  liberty  to  name 
me  as  a  member  of  your  proposed  committee  of  one  hundred  on  national  university. 
Wishing  you  abundant  success  in  your  commendable  enterprise,  I  am, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Webster  Mbrrifield  {PreMeni), 


Omo  State  University,  Office  of  the  President, 

ColumhuB,  Ohio,  November  8, 1894, 
My  Dear  Sir:  Your  lettersiand  the  documents  which  you  kindly  sent  me  have 
been  received.  I  am  interested  in  the  object  which  you  propose,  but  have  not  been 
able  as  yet  to  examine  the  details  of  the  plan.  I  hope  soon  to  give  it  some  attention, 
and  If  it  is  what  I  hope,  I  shall  be  glad  to  cooperate  to  the  extent  of  my  ability  in 
seouring  favorable  action  by  Congress. 

Yours,  truly,  ^,  H.  Scott  (IVMitet). 
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Ohio  Statb  Uhivbrsitt, 
ColuwibuB,  Ohio,  Xavember  g6,  1894, 
My  Dbar  Sir:  It  will  giye  me  pleasure  to  oomply  with  yoDr  request  for  coopera- 
tion  in  securing  the  passage  of  the  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  nnirer- 
sity.    Will  you  kindly  send  me  a  copy  of  the  billf 

One  set  of  the  docmnents  that  you  have  already  sent  me  wiU  be  placed  in  the  uni- 
▼ersity  library,  as  yon  suggested. 

Truly,  yours,  W.  H.  Scott  (Prendent). 


Omo  State  Univtbrsitt, 

Columinu,  Ohio,  April  16, 1895, 
Dear  Sir:  I  admire  the  fidelity  and  energy  with  which  you  have  devoted  yourself 
to  the  cause  of  a  national  university,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  afford  whatever  encour- 
agement or  assistance  may  be  derived  from  the  use  of  my  name  in  the  way  requested 
in  your  letter  of  the  10th  instant. 

I  trust  that  the  next  Congress  will  find  time  to  give  careful  and,  if  necessary,  pro- 
tracted attention  to  the  subject. 

Very  truly,  yours,  W.  H.  Scott  {PreMent). 


Ohio  Univrrsitt, 
Aih0M,  Ohio,  January  S,  1894, 
My  Dear  Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  second  letter,  I  have  to  say  that  I  do  not  suppose 
it  makes  much  difference  what  my  personal  opinion  may  be  in  regard  to  the  proposed 
national  university ;  still,  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  found  on  the  wrong  side  of  a  question 
Bo  important  in  itself.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  to  me  that  it  was  for  this  institution 
(here  at  Athens)  that  the  name  ''American  University  "  was  first  proposed  by  Dr. 
Cutler,  and  tliat  for  its  maintenance  the  first  Congressional  lands  were  set  apart. 
In  the  last  analysis  but  two  things  are  necessary  to  make  a  great  school — plenty  of 
funds  and  a  competent  board  of  regents  as  little  restricted  in  their  action  as  possible. 
So  far  as  I  see,  the  proposed  bill  rests  upon  this  basis.  I  shall,  therefore,  be  glad  to 
see  it  pass. 

Very  truly,  yours.  Chas.  W.  Super  (President), 


Ohio  Ujtiversity, 
Athens,  Ohio,  ApHl  IS,  1896, 
Dear  Sir  :  I  may  say  in  brief,  in  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  10th  instant,  that  I  have 
wondered  several  times  whether  the  national-university  biU  had  passed  the  Senate. 
I  feared,  however,  that  the  brevity  of  the  session  was  against  it.  I  hope  the  measure 
may  meet  with  better  success  when  reintroduced  next  winter.  I  shaU  be  glad  to 
aid  to  the  extent  of  my  ability. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Chas.  W.  Super  {President). 


University  op  Cincinnati, 
Cindnnati,  Ohio,  April  16, 1896, 
Dear  Sir:  Ton  are  at  liberty  to  use  my  name  for  the  object  mentioned — to  estab' 
liah  a  national  university.    I  believe  in  it  with  all  my  heart. 
I  remain,  yours,  truly, 

W.  O.  Sproull  {Late  President,  eto,). 


Antioch  College  op  Yellow  Springs, 

Greene  County,  Ohio,  December  S4, 1894, 
Sir:  I  have  carefully  examined  the  report  and  speeches  of  the  Senators  in  regard 
to  the  proposed  national  university,  which  was  first  so  wisely  suggested  by  the  Father 
of  the  Republic. 

I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  university.    As  this  grand  and  glorious  Republic 
now  looms  up  the  horizon  to  the  admiration  of  all  the  earth,  and  our  public-school 
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Bystem  is  rapidly  being  improved,  and  the  true  spirit  of  advanced  research  is  being 

stimalated  in  hnndreds  of  schools,  colleges,  and  so-called  nniversities,  the  people 

will  soon  demand  the  leading  nniversity  in  all  the  world. 

I  am,  dear  sir, 

Daniel  Albright  Long  {Prtmdent). 


HKiDBLBsaa  Univkbsitt, 
Tiffin,  Ohio,  January  IM,  1895, 

Drar  Sir  :  Tour  letter  of  recent  date,  and  certain  docnments,  also  by  yonr  cour- 
tesy, calling  my  attention  to  the  purpose  of  fonnding  an  institution  of  learning  in 
the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C,  to  be  known  under  the  title  of  "The  University  of 
the  United  States,''  have  been  duly  received.  I  take  pleasure  in  expressing  to  yoa 
my  gratitude  for  the  privilege  thus  afforded  of  examining  the  report  of  the  select 
committee  on  this  subject,  and  of  reading  the  speeches  of  Senators  Hnnton  and 
Yilas  indorsing  the  movement.  The  subject  appeals  to  my  Judgment  as  one  which 
should  be  of  momentous  interest  to  all  the  friends  of  higher  education,  and  chal- 
lenges my  cordial  sympathy.  I  beg  leave  to  assure  you,  therefore,  of  my  sincere 
cooperation,  so  far  as  my  personal  influence  shall  extend. 

The  progress  of  the  United  States  during  the  past  century  in  civilization,  it  seeme 
to  me,  demands,  as  a  complement  for  the  broadest  culture  of  our  people,  an  instito- 
tion  of  this  character.  Hoping  that  the  counsels  of  the  fathers  of  the  Republic  may 
be  followed,  and  that  the  praiseworthy  efforts  made  by  yourself  and  yonr  oolleagnes 
in  the  movement  may  receive  the  sympathy  and  cooperation  of  all  loyal  oitisens,  I 
remain,  with  personal  respect. 

Very  truly,  yours,  J.  A.  Pbtkbs, 

PreMeni  of  Literarjf  Deparimetii  of  Heidelberg  UnivenUy. 


KmiTOK  COLLB<», 

Oamhier,  Ohio,  Deeember  26^  1894> 
Dkar  Sir:  I  most  heartily  approve  of  a  national  university  on  the  plan  outlined 
in  the  documents  you  sent  me.  It  is  not  intended,  as  I  understand,  to  rival  any  of 
the  colleges  and  universities  now  existing,  but  mainly  to  organize  for  purposes  of 
instruction  and  research  the  unrivaled  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  Qovemment. 
When  this  has  been  accomplished,  and  well  under  way,  I  shall  expect  to  see  students 
coming  from  Europe  to  Washington,  Just  as  now  our  young  men  go  to  Berlin  and 
Vienna. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Thko.  Sterling  (Preeidmt). 


Kbnyon  Collbob, 

GamUer,  Ohio,  April  16, 1895, 

Dear  Sir:  I  very  cheerfully  give  you  permission  to  use  my  name  as  one  of  tbe 

national  committee  to  promote  the  establishment  of  a  national  university. 

I  will  gladly  do  what  I  can  for  a  university  of  the  right  sort. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Thro.  Strrlxno,  Pteeidemi  Keuyon  College, 


Western  Reserve  Universitt,  Adblbert  College, 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  24, 1894. 
Mt  Dear  Sir  :  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  such  a  nniversity  as 
is  proposed.    The  University  of  the  United  States  should  bear  such  a  relation  to 
universities  already  established  as  they  bear  to  the  colleges.    It  should  have  for  its 
greatness,  not  great  buildings,  but  great  men. 

T  am,  sir,  with  much  respect,  very  truly,  yours, 

Charles  F.  Thwing, 
Preeideni  of  Adelbert  College  and  of  Weetem  Beeerve  UnivereHs. 
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Western  Rssebvs  Univebsity,  Adblbert  College, 

Clweland,  Ohio,  Oetobw  SO,  1896, 
Mt  Deak  Sir  :  I  think  thAt  matters  are  getting  into  working  shape.    Tonr  sag- 
gestion,  too,  for  the  organization  of  a  council  seems  to  me  very  wise.    I  trust  that 
in  the  next  session  of  the  next  Congress  we  may  ftnd  the  proper  laws  duly  passed. 
Believe  me,  with  much  regard,  ever  yours, 

Charles  F.  Thwino  (Prwdeni). 


Wittenberg  College, 
Sprin^eld,  Ohio,  December  II,  1895, 
Sir:  Beplyiog  to  your  communication  concerning  a  national  university,  would  say 
that  I  am  in  full  sympathy  with  the  movement.    Yon  may  reckon  me  among  its  friends. 
Bespeotfolly, 

S.  A.  Ort  (Preeident). 


Obrrlin  College, 
Oberlin,  Ohio,  November  6,  1895, 
Dear  Sir:  The  proposal  to  estahlish  a  national  post-gpraduate  university  in  the 
city  of  Washington  commends  itself  strongly  to  my  judgment.    I  shall  esteem  it  an 
honor  to  be  eounted  among  those  who  favor  the  measure. 
Yery  reapectfaUy,  yoois, 

W.  Q.  Ballantine  {Preeident) 


Marietta  College, 
Marietta,  Ohio,  November  7, 1894, 
Mir  Deab  Sir:  I  am  glad  to  learn  of  the  movement  for  the  establishment  of  a 
postgraduate  university  to  be  located  at  Washington.  I  can  see  decided  advantages 
in  such  an  institution  located  in  that  city.  The  movement  is  one  in  which  I  am 
greatly  interested  and  which  I  should  like  to  see  carried  out  to  a  successful  comple- 
tion. I  hope  the  committee  will  be  strongly  supported,  and  that  the  efforts  may  be 
crowned  with  large  success. 

Very  tmly,  yours,  John  W.  Simpson  {Preeident), 


Marietta  College, 
Marietta,  Ohio,  ApHl  19,  1895. 
My  Dear  Sir:  I  have  read  with  care  and  interest  your  letter  of  April  10,  and  I 
hardly  need  to  assure  you  again  of  my  deep  interest  in  the  project  which  you  are 
seeking  to  oarry  succeesfiilly  through.    I  have  no  objection  to  your  using  my  name 
as  a  member  of  a  national  committee  of  one  hundred  or  more,  which  you  wish  to 
form.    Will  yon  kindly  inform  me  concerning  the  progress  of  the  measure,  and  if 
any  advice  or  i>er8onal  influence  can  be  given  at  any  time  you  can  depend  upon  my 
cooperation. 
With  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  measure,  I  am,  very  truly,  yours, 

John  W.  Simpson  {Preeident), 


Hiram  College, 
Hiram,  Ohio,  January  1, 1895, 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  read  the  report  of  the  Senate  committee  on  the  University  of 
the  United  States  with  great  interest.    The  measure  has  my  most  hearty  and  un- 
qnalified  approval.    I  believe  the  time  has  come  when  the  interests  of  higher  edu- 
cation demand  such  action  as  is  proposed  by  this  bill.    I  can  not  see  how  any  friend 
of  education  could  look  upon  the  measure  other  than  with  the  highest  favor, 
^'^ery  sincerely, 

£.  y.  ZoLLARS  {President), 
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Muskingum  Colubge, 
New  CwMordf  OhiOf  Januanf  It,  1895. 
Deab  Sir  :  Id  answer  to  yoar  circular  letter  of  December  20, 18d4, 1  will  say  tSat 
I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  a  national  univerBity  which  shall  be  strictly  poet-gmdaate 
and  which  shall  not  be  manned  with  an  intended  hostility  to  the  Christian  religion. 
Our  country  is  growing  to  that  period  in  its  life  when  it  naturally  should  establish 
such  a  national  institution. 

YourS;  very  truly,  Jbssk  Johnson  {PreHdeni), 


Case  School  of  Applied  Science, 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  28,  XS94. 
Deab  Sir:  I  believe  that  Washington  is  the  best  place  on  this  continent  for  a 
university  doing  strictly  post-graduate  work. 

The  advantages  offered  by  the  museums,  libraries,  laboratories,  collections,  et<r., 
which  are  gathered  there  afford  opportunities  to  the  student  which  can  not  be  had 
anywhere  else. 

I  should  be  glad  to  see  the  Government  establish  a  national  university,  and  I  wish 
you  success  in  your  work. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Cady  Stalbt  {Pretidemt). 

University  op  Cincinnati, 

dndnnaH,  Ohio,  December  fS,  1894. 

My  Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  December  20, 1894, 1  write  that  I  am 
unqualifiedly  in  favor  of  establishing  a  national  university  at  Washington  for  grad- 
uate work.  We  need  in  America  an  institution  that  can  offer  at  least  as  thorough 
an  education  along  all  lines  as  is  offered  by  a  German  university.  In  the  very  nature 
of  things  this  can  be  done  only  by  an  institution  that  has  back  of  it  Governmental 
support.  Although  we  have  in  the  United  States  more  than  one  university  that  is 
doing  excellent  advanced  work,  yet  we  must  send  students  abroad  who  desire  the 
best  facilities.  We  are  deceiving  ourselves  when  we  say  that  any  university  in  the 
United  States  can  be  compared  with  certain  of  the  German  universities,  either  in 
teaching,  force,  or  equipment. 

I  do  not  understand  why  there  should  be  one  dissenting  voice. 

Trusting  that  the  efforts  will  be  successful,  believe  me  I/emain,  yours,  truly, 

W.'  O.  Sproull  {Preeident). 


Muskingum  College, 
New  Concord,  Ohio,  Mardi  14,  1895, 
Honored  Sir  :  I  am  more  and  more  interested  and  see  more  plainly  the  need  of 
such  an  iijistitution.  When  I  first  thought  of  the  matter  I  believed  our  existing 
institutions  sufficient,  but  now  I  can  see  the  need  of  a  great  national  university  to 
complete  this  ''truncated  pyramid."  I  am  sorry  no  more  copies  of  the  report  of 
Senator  Proctor  and  of  your  memorial .  are  obtainable,  but  I  think  I  shall  write  to 
Senators  Sherman  and  Proctor  to  know  if  they  can  send  me  a  copy  of  each.  All  are 
valuable. 

Very  respectfully,  D.  A.  McClung  (Preeident). 


The  University  of  Oklahoma, 

Norman,  Okla,,  October  U,  1894. 
Dear  Sir:  I  was  moving  about  a  good  deal  during  the  summer  and  your  informa- 
tion regarding  the  national  university  escaped  my  notice.    I  shall  be  glad  to  secnre 
it  yet,  and  f^m  what  general  information  I  have  in  regard  to  the  enterprise  I  shall 
be  glad  to  contribute  in  any  way  in  my  power  to  its  success. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  again,  and  assuring  you  of  my  interest  in  the  work,  I 
am,  yours,  most  cordially, 

D.  R.  Boyd, 
President  Univereity  of  Oklakoma, 
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POBTLAND  UlOVXItSITY, 

PoriUmd,  Or9g»,  January  g,  1894. 
Mt  Bbab  Sib  :  In  reply  to  yonxs  of  the  20th  ultimo  permit  me  to  say  that  I  favor  a 
national  nniYeraityi  to  be  located  at  Waahington,  D.  C,  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  We  need  a  common  head  to  unify  our  variant  State  syttema  of  education  and 
to  set  the  gauge  to  which  all  shall  look  who  aspire  to  a  liberal  education. 

2.  In  this  country,  especially,  of  such  ample  resources  and  where  popular  intelli- 
gence is  a  necessity  as  well  as  our  common  pride,  we  can  not  afford  to  be  niggardly, 
but  should  forward,  by  all  means  in  our  power,  such  a  vital  interest. 

3.  Without  intending  to  subtract  fh>m  the  credit  due  the  noble  institutions  of 
OUT  country  which  have  done  so  much  in  the  past  to  promote  liberal  studies,  it  seems 
to  me  that  in  the  presence  of  the  great  universities  of  the  Old  World  we  need  a 
national  university  of  wider  plan  and  larger  revenues  than  private  benevolence  or 
State  resources  could  be  expected  to  maintain. 

4.  The  presence  in  Washington  of  our  great  national  collections — the  Congres- 
sional Library,  the  Patent  Office,  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  National  Museum, 
the  Capitol  with  its  Congressional  assemblies,  and  the  representatives  of  all  foreign 
Govenunents— all  of  which  would  exert  an  important  influence  in  stimulating, 
enlightening,  and  guiding  the  minds  of  students  during  the  formative  period  of 
life  and  character,  make  it  peculiarly  fitting  that  the  seat  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment should  be  the  seat  of  the  national  university. 

Trusting  that  your  efforts  in  this  direction  will  meet  with  the  greatest  success,  I 
am,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

C.  C.  Stratton, 
PreHdent  Portland  Univernty, 


POBTLAND  UMIVXBBITY, 

Portland,  Oreg.,  May  tO,  1896, 
Ur  Dbar  Sir:  It  will  give  me  pleasure  to  contribute  my  influence  in  every  prac- 
ticable way  toward  the  end  in  view,  and  you  are  at  liberty,  therefore,  to  use  my 
name  wherever  it  will  be  of  service. 

Wishing  you  suooess  in  your  great  undertaldng,  I  am,  reBi>ectfiLlly  and  sincerely, 
youzs, 

C.  C.  Stbatton  {Prendent), 


Nbw  Yore,  January  57, 1896, 
Dbar  Sir:  I  have  your  favor  of  January  4,  forwarded  from  Forest  Grove,  Oreg. 
I  am  in  full  sympathy  with  the  effort  to  secure  a  national  university,  and  shall  be 
glad  to  have  my  name  added  to  the  committee. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Thomas  McClelland, 
Preiident  Pacific  University,  Oregon, 


Miami  Univbrsity, 

Oxford,  Ohio,  Novomher  18, 1895, 
DiAR  Sib  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  October  30,  relating  to  the  proposed  national 
post-graduate  uniTersity  at  Washington. 

The  plan  has  my  most  hearty  approval.  I  trust  that  the  efforts  may  soon  be 
rewarded  vnth  a  suitable  beginning  of  the  work.  The  country  is  abundantly  able 
ftnd,  in  my  judgment,  owes  it  to  our  educational  system  and  to  our  scholars  to  make 
Bach  provision. 

Yours  very  truly,  W.  O.  Thompson  ( President), 
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Newport,  R.  L,  September  11, 1894. 

Mt  Dkab  Governor  Hott:  If  by  the  united  efforts  of  all  the  ftiends  of  the 

movement  the  preeent  bill  ean  be  passed  and  become  law,  it  will  donbtieas  be  an 

easy  matter,  in  fVitnie  yean,  to  secure  any  amendment  fonnd  desirable.    Ton  may 

depend  upon  it  that  I  will  cordially  and  loyally  cooperate  with  you  and  others.    The 

more  rigidly  the  operations  of  the  proposed  nniyersity  are  limited  to  the  field  of 

post*gradnate  instruction  the  better.  I  will  await  at  all  times  whaterer  sugi^estions 

you  may  desire  to  send  me,  and  will  always  be  ready  to  do  all  in  my  power. 

Yours  very  truly, 

William  Pbppsr 

{Late  Preeident  UniverHiy  of  PasfMylvmna). 


Pennsylvania  State  College, 

Center  County,  Pa.,  November  tS,  1894. 

Dear  Sir:  The  establishment  at  Washington  of  a  national  university  of  the 
broadest  scope,  and  supported  by  ample  income,  is  in  my  judgment  one  of  the  most 
important  projects  now  before  Congress.  It  is  a  measure  worthy  of  the  most  earnest 
efforts  of  the  highest  statesmanship.  Not  only  could  such  a  university  contribute 
immensely  to  the  growth  of  a  sound  and  vigorous  citizenship,  but  there  is  in  our 
present  conditions  a  peculiar  reason  why  it  would  be  of  incalculable  service  to  the 
cause  of  public  education  throughout  the  United  States.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  all 
institutions  in  a  firee  country  that  they  spring  up  and  grow  spontaneously,  and  to 
some  extent  irregularly,  so  that  they  often  fail  of  proper  correlation  and  mutual 
support. 

That  has  been  true  of  the  growth  of  our  systems  of  public  education,  higher  and 
lower.  We  have  as  many  different  systems  as  there  are  States  and  Territories.  It  is 
only  within  recent  years,  and  in  only  a  portion  of  the  States,  that  an  effort  has  been 
made  to  bring  institutions  of  primary,  secondary,  and  higher  education  into  such 
mutual  relations  as  would  give  to  each  the  strength  and  support  of  all.  Unless  I 
greatly  mistake,  however,  the  tendency  in  that  direction  is  now  one  of  the  most 
poweiful  in  the  educational  world  and  in  the  public  mind  generally.  But  thst 
movement  is  at  present  necessarily  confined  within  State  or  Territorial  limits.  There 
is  no  bond  of  connection  (except  that  which  is  supplied  by  purely  voluntary  associ- 
ations) among  the  systems  of  the  different  States. 

Now,  Congress  has  already  taken  two  or  three  steps  of  immense  importanoe  and 
of  rapidly  growing  influence  in  this  direction.  In  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  what  are  known  as  the  land-grant  colleges  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  in 
supplementing  the  original  act  by  the  laws  of  1887  and  1890  (known  as  the  Hatch 
Act  and  the  Morrill  Act,  respectively),  it  has  helped  to  create  a  great  group  of  insti- 
tutions, which  already  hold  the  leadership  in  many  States  and  are  rapidly  approach- 
ing it  in  others.  These  institutions  would  find  their  common  head  in  a  great  national 
university. 

They  are  natarally  bound  together  already  through  their  common  relationship  to 
the  Federal  Government,  and  they  closely  touch  the  life  of  their  respective  States 
through  their  relations  to  the  several  State  governments. 

The  graduates  of  these  State  colleges  and  State  universities  would  naturally  pass 
on  to  the  national  university,  and  it  would  seem  natural  and  proper  that  special 
inducements  to  do  so  should  be  offered  primarily  to  them.  We  have,  thereforet  all 
the  elements  of  a  magnificent  system  leading  up  to  one  institution  which  should 
crown  and  dignify  and  inspire  the  whole.  The  only  suitable  place  for  such  an  insti- 
tution is  the  city  of  Washington,  the  capital  of  the  nation,  and  the  movement  fx 
its  establishment  has  my  mtist  earnest  and  ardent  ''Godspeed.'' 
Faithfully  yuurs, 

Geo.  W.  Athbkton  {Pmident). 
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Ths  Pbnnstlvania  State  College, 

Center  Ceunty,  Pa.,  November  6, 1894. 
MtDsak  Sib  :  Tour  letter  of  the  5th  InBtant,  with  dooamentB  under  separate  cover, 
is  just  reoeiyed.    Yon  will  be  interested  to  know  that  in  one  of  my  last  conversa- 
tions with  the  late  Postmaster. (General  Howe,  he   spoke  very  earnestly  on  this 
snbject. 

Yonis,  very  truly,  Geo.  W.  Atherton. 


The  Pbnnsylvakia  State  College, 

Center  County,  Pa,,  November  6, 1896, 
Dbab  Sib:  Your  personal  letter  of  the  25th  ultimo  and  your  special  No.  2  of  the 
I3th  were  duly  received  at  this  oflSce,  but  at  a  time  when  a  serious  illness  kept  me 
from  any  attention  to  business.  I  have  now  looked  the  documents  through  with 
veiy  great  interest,  and  fully  agree  with  the  wisdom  of  the  steps  you  have  taken 
toward  the  formation  of  an  "executive  council." 

Faithfivlly  yours,  Geo.  W.  Atherton. 


GiRARD  College,  October  t9, 1894. 

Dear  Sib  :  I  have  received  the  postal  card  and  also  the  memorial.    Unfortunately, 

I  have  mislaid  the  former,  and  I  do  not  know  exactly  in  what  way  you  wish  me  to 

assist  in  the  movement.    Am  entirely  in  sympathy,  and  will  cheerfully  contribute 

toward  the  enterprise  in  any  direction  if  you  will  tell  me  how  and  when. 

Sincerely  yours, 

A.  H.  Fetterolf  (President). 


GiRARD  College, 
Philadelphia,  November  IS,  1894. 

Dear  Sir:  I  most  cheerAilly  give  my  indorsement  to  the  scheme  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  university  in  the  city  of  Washington.  Our  Government  and 
people  need  such  a  seat  of  learning,  where  the  first  scholars  and  the  most  eminent 
soientistB  of  the  nation  or  of  the  world  may  be  gathered,  and  who,  by  their  learning 
and  attainments,  may  draw  around  them  the  best  and  brightest  young  men  of  the 
land. 

The  national  university  should  have  its  standard  so  high  as  not  to  be  the  rival  of 
any  institution  already  existing.  Its  equipment  should  be  thorough  and  complete 
and  its  endowment  ample.  Such  an  institution  would  inspire  not  only  the  young 
men,  but  also  all  other  colleges  and  universities  to  higher  aims  and  greater  efforts. 

I  shall  write  to  our  Senators  and  Representatives,  urging  their  support  of  the 
measure. 

Yours,  very  truly,  A.  H.  Fetterolf  (Preeident). 

GiRARD  College, 
Philadelphia,  May  8, 189^. 
Dear  Sir  :  Your  letter  of  the  lOth  ultimo  was  mislaid,  and  for  this  reason  remained 
mumsweied, 

I  am  per&otly  willing  that  my  name  shall  be  on  the  national  committee.  If  this 
comes  too  late  I  shall  be  sorry,  as  it  was  all  my  own  oversight. 

Wishing  you  abundant  success  in  the  good  cause,  I  am,  yours  truly, 

A.  H.  Fetterolf. 


Western  University  of  Pennsylvania, 

Pitteburg,  November  10, 1894. 
Dear  Sib:  I  owe  you  an  apology  for  not  having  replied  before  this  to  your 
esteemed  letters  of  recent  date.    I  have  been  too  busy  to  give  the  matter  that  atten- 
tion which  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  undertaking  merits  until  to-day. 
Having  Just  completed  the  reading  of  the  documents  you  have  kindly  sent  me,  I 
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desire  now  to  say  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  add  by  any  words  of  mine  to  the 
presentation  of  the  merits  of  the  cause  yon  have  espoused  and  which  has  already 
so  long  and  so  ably  been  advocated  by  those  who  possess  far  more  influeuce,  knowl- 
edge, and  eloquence  than  I  can  claim. 

The  plan  set  forth  in  the  papers  before  me  is  most  noble,  most  fSsasible,  meet  nee 
cessary.  The  best  gift  of  man  to  man  is  an  education,  using  that  word  in  its  broad- 
est sense,  as  involving  the  development  alike  of  the  intellect  and  moral  faculties. 
The  American  people  are  awake  to  the  general  necessity  of  providing  an  elementary 
education  for  the  children  of  the  Republic.  The  older  institutions  of  learning  and 
many  of  those  more  recently  established  have  received  princely  gifts,  reflecting  alike 
the  wisdom  and  the  generosity  of  those  who  have  made  them,  but  it  remains  for  the 
people  to  set  a  crown  upon  all  the  splendid  efforts  of  the  past  by  establishlni;  through 
those  who  are  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  the  highest  sense  such  an  institu- 
tion as  that  which  it  is  proposed  to  bring  into  being  at  the  national  capital. 

You  have  my  best  wishes  for  entire  success  in  these  truly  enlightened  efforts,  and 
any  help  which  I  can  give  in  forwarding  the  design  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  rend^. 
I  have,  the  honor  to  be,  very  faithfully,  yours, 

W.   J.    HOLI-AND 

(Chancellor  of  the  Western  UniverHiy  of  Pennsylvania), 


Westbrn  University  of  Pknnsylvaku, 

Allegheny f  Pa,j  December  6, 1894. 
My  Dear  Governor:  The  more  I  reflect  upon  the  proposition  embodied  in  the 
proposed  legislation  the  more  I  like  it.  It  is  plain  to  me,  as  it  already  is  to  you,  that 
the  establishment  of  such  an  institution  will  prove  a  mighty  stimulus  to  the  other 
institutions  throughout  the  land,  and  could  not  fail  to  do  a  vast  amount  of  practical 
good. 

I  am  yours,  very  truly,  W.  J.  Holland, 

Chancellor  of  the  Wester n  University  of  PennsykwUa. 


Western  University  of  Pennsylvania, 

Allegheny,  Pa,,  April  IS,  1895. 
Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  of  April  10  has  been  received  by  me  and  given  due  consid< 
eration.  It  will  give  me  pleasure  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  committee  of  promo- 
tion, which  you  propose  to  form,  and  to  do  whatever  is  within  my  power  to  promote 
the  objects  you  have  in  view.  I  have  already  expressed  myself  as  in  favor  of  the 
plan  of  establishing  a  national  university  at  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Government. 
I  am  yours,  very  truly, 

W.  J.  Holland, 
Chancellor  of  the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania. 


Western  University  of  Pennsylvania, 

Allegheny,  Pa,,  December  14, 1895. 
My  Dear  Sir:  I  owe  you  a  hearty  apology  for  not  having  long  ere  this  replied  to 
your  letter  of  October  16  in  relation  to  the  national  university. 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  greatly  appreciate  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  which  you  and 
others  are  displaying  on  behalf  of  this  cause,  that  you  may  rely  upon  me  to  do  all 
in  my  power  to  aid  you,  and  that  I  quite  approve  of  your  suggestions  in  relation  to 
the  formation  of  an  executive  council.  The  gentlemen  whom  you  name  in  your 
circular  are  some  of  them  personal  friends  of  mine ;  all  of  them  are  known  to  me  to 
be  men  thoroughly  qualified  to  render  most  efficient  service  to  the  cause.  If  I  can  in 
any  way  aid  by  bringing  my  influence  to  bear  upon  friends  I  will  oheerfUlly  do  so. 
I  am  yours,  very  truly, 

W.  J.  Holland, 
Chancellor  Western  University  of  Pent^lvemia, 
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The  Lehigh  University, 
South  Bethlehem,  Pa,,  December  24,  1894, 
Dear  Sir:  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  20th  December,  juBt  received,  I  beg  to 
say  that  I  am  entirely  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  national  university. 

I  was  the  organizer  and  first  president  of  this  institution,  and  am  now  doing  duty 
as  acting  president.  I  am  also  one  of  the  regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  in 
whose  service  I  make  periodical  visits  to  Washington.  I  shall  be  glad  to  aid  this 
excellent  cause  in  any  way  in  my  power. 

Very  fiiithfally  yours,  Hbnry  Coppee,  LL.  D., 

Aeting  President. 


Gknbva  College, 

Beaver  FalU,  Pa,,  Deeemher  t6, 1894, 

Dear  Sir  *.  Tonr  letter  with  regard  to  the  establishment  of  a  national  university  and 

the  speeches  of  Senators  Hnnton  and  Vilas  in  advocacy  of  the  same  have  been 

received.    I  hope  you  may  succeed  in  your  undertaking.    The  General  Government 

ought  to  do  at  least  as  much  as  the  State  governments  in  the  cause  of  education.    It 

woald  be  of  vast  account  if  stadents  from  all  the  States  could  meet  at  a  central 

university  and  together  get  instruction  under  men  of  world-wide  reputation.    There 

would  be  more  uniformity  of  view  on  political  questions  if  State  lines  were  crossed 

in  order  to  get  help  at  a  common  source.    To  be  allowed  to  hear  the  discussions  from 

time  to  time— discussions  on  many  questions — in  either  House  of  Congress  would  be 

of  Tsst  account  to  students  who  would  be  giving  themselves  to  investigation  on  many 

lines.    The  Methodists  and  Catholics  are  making  great  schools  at  the  Capital.    May 

the  nation  do  as  well  as  the  church,  when  the  needs  are  so  groat. 

Toms  truly, 

Wm.  p.  Johnston, 

President  Geneva  College, 


Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  December  S6, 1894, 
l)iUR  Sir:  As  the  subject  of  a  national  university  to  be  established  at  Washing- 
ton has  claimed  my  thought  at  times  for  some  years,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  state  that  I 
believe  the  founding  of  such  a  university  would  be  for  the  good  of  our  whole  coun« 
tfy  and  that  it  should  be  done.  It  ought  to  be  a  true  university,  for  the  advanced 
Question  of  graduates  of  our  universities  and  colleges,  for  original  research,  and 
for  the  publication  of  new  additions  to  our  stores  of  knowledge. 

It  should  set  the  highest  practicable  standard  in  scholarship  and  investigation,  so 
uto  elevate  the  character  of  education  throughout  our  country  and  attract  to  its 
iiiatniction  the  ablest  of  onr  graduates,  both  men  and  women. 

Its  several  faculties  should  form  corps  of  experts  to  whom  the  Government  might 
Apply  for  information  upon  subjects  of  national  importance. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

James  £.  Rhoads 

(Late  President  Brffn  Mawr  College)* 

Lafatbttb  Collkgb,  Easton,  Pa,,  January  8, 1896, 
Mt  Dear  Sir:  I  shall  be  glad  to  cooperate  with  you  in  your  work  as  a  member  of 
^e  national  committee  of  one  hundred. 

Wishing  abundant  success  in  the  good  cause,  I  am,  very  truly, 

Ethelbbrt  D.  Wahfield,  P^^esident, 


SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE, 

Swarthmore,  Pa.,  December  4,  1894, 
^^TBSNAL  Friend  :  I  was  glad  of  onr  interview  at  Baltimore.    *    *    *    If  our 
country  could  have  a  university  truly  worthy  of  that  great  name  it  would  be  a  bless- 
log  indeed  to  the  canse  of  education  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  grade.     *    *    • 

£dwd,  H.  Magill  (Late  President), 
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SWARTHMORX  COLLEGE, 

Swartkmare,  Pa,,  December  B6, 1894, 

Dear  Sib  :  Our  oonntry  can  never  come  up  to  the  full  measure  of  its  duty  and 

opportunity  in  education  until  it  establisheB  on  a  broad,  liberal  foundation  a 

national  university  for  graduate  study.    No  power  but  the  nation,  in  no  place  but 

Washington,  can  do  this  work  on  a  scale  such  as  the  wealth,  dignity,  extent,  and 

intelligence  of  the  United  States  naturally  warrant. 

It  is  natural  as  well  as  fitting  that  this  enterprise  should  have  had  the  backing  of 

our  best  men  for  a  century  or  more.    That  this  idea,  whose  importance  is  in  some 

degree  measured  by  the  time  required  for  its  development,  will  be  realized  at  last 

can  not  be  doubted.    I  trust  the  great  work  may  be  inaugurated  soon,  and  that  its 

accomplishment  may  be  the  initial  step  for  a  new  century  of  still  greater  progress. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Chablbs  De  Ga&mo, 

Preeident  Swwrihmore  College. 


Haverford  Gollbgk, 
Raverfin'd,  Pa,,  December  t4^  1S94, 
Dear  Sir:  A  national  university  devoted  to  advanced  graduate  work,  paying  to 
professors  the  highest  salaries  and  wisely  selecting  them,  would  be  a  great  advan- 
tage, and  Washington  is  the  place  for  it. 

Very  truly,  I.  SHARPLXSd  {Pteeident), 

SWARTHMORB  COLLEGE, 

Swarihmore,  Pa,,  Deeember  4, 1894. 

EsTEBMBD  FRiEin> :  If  our  country  could  have  a  university  truly  profeesional  and 
worthy  of  that  great  name,  it  would  be  a  blessing  indeed  to  the  cause  of  education— 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  grade. 

Colleges  should  adhere  to  their  own  work,  with  their  own  methods,  and  give 
bachelor's  degrees  only.  Why  should  colleges  continue  the  absurd  practice  of  giving 
second  degrees  for  what  is  really  only  university  workf  Is  it  not  well  for  us  to  hold 
up  an  ideal  to  work  toward,  whether  we  can  reach  it  in  five  years  or  in  ^ve  decadesf 
Hie  idea  is  truly  a  worthy  one.  All  must  admit  that  organization  is  of  great  valae 
in  these  days,  and  that  without  mutual  concessions  and  forbearance  no  orgpinizatioa 
will  ever  be  possible.  I  would  by  no  means  imitate  France  and  Germany  in  com- 
bining preparatory  schools  and  colleges,  as  in  their  lyc^es  and  gymnasia^  our  col- 
lege course  of  four  years — ^between  the  preparatory  coarse  and  the  university — ^being, 
I  conceive,  as  we  manage  it,  of  the  utmost  value  to  our  people. 

Very  cordially, 

Edw.  H.  Magill  (Xofe  PreMmU,  «fo.). 


SWABTHMOBB  COLLBGSy 

Swarihmore,  Pa,,  June  SI,  1895, 
Mt  Dbar  Sir  :  I  am  sure  that  at  no  time  in  the  past  was  the  public  mind  so  well 
prepared  to  receive  it  as  now.  The  completion  of  an  educational  edifice  demands  our 
attention.  When  we  compare  our  system  (which  is  a  system  without  system)  witli 
the  more  complete  organizations  of  England,  and  especially  of  France  and  Geimanj, 
Americans  should  feel  that  they  can  no  longer  afford  to  remain  so  far  in  the  back- 
ground. And  the  many  things  needed  to  secure  the  proper  articulation  of  the  various 
grades  of  our  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  can  never  be  so  well  secured  as  by 
establishing  one  great  national  head,  which  shall  not  only  direct  by  its  influence  and 
example  the  entire  system  below  it,  but  which  shall  stand  a  great  beacon  light  in 
the  educational  world  for  other  nations  to  follow.  What  our  country  is  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  politically  it  should  become  educationally  at  no  distant  day. 
I  am,  most  cordially,  your  friend, 

Edw.  H.  Magux  {IxUe  PreMeiU,  eto.). 
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SWARTHMORB  COLLXGE, 

Smarihmort,  Pa,,  April  IS,  1896^ 
Dbar  Sis:  Tonr  favor  of  April  10  is  at  hand.    You  have  my  full  permission  to  use 
my  name  in  making  up  the  list  of  yoar  committee.    Whenever  I  can  be  of  any  serv- 
ice in  promoting  the  cause  of  the  national  university  I  sl^all  hope  to  hear  from^^ou. 

Very  truly  yours,  :::."'*•' 

Charlks.  Dte  €  ARhb  •<  PrtiideHt), 


Or^envilie,  Pa-l  Deeewiber  27, 1894, 

Dkar  Sot:  I  can  add  nothing  to  the  arg^ument  in  behalf  of  a  great  national  nni- 

Tereity.    I  iavor  it  with  all  my  heart. 

Throphilus  B.  Roth, 

Prwidmi  TkUl  College. 


MUHLRHBBRO  COLLEOE, 

Allentown^  Pa,,  December  ff7, 1894, 

Mt  Drar  Sir:  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  20th  instant,  I  would  say  that  I 

heartily  favor  the  establishment  at  Washington  of  the  university  of  the  United 

States  for  post-graduate  work.    I  need  not  give  the  many  reasons  that  influence 

my  judgment  in  this  matter.    In  truth,  the  more  I  think  over  the  subject  the  more 

I  am  surprised  that  this  project  of  the  fathers  was  not  long  ago  carried  to  a  sno- 

cenful  issue,  so  far  as  this  can  be  accomplished  by  national  legislation.    I  shall  take 

plAssore  in  cooperating  with  you  in  this  work  as  far  as  I  may  be  able. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Throdors  L.  Srip  (iVsttdaal). 


TaiRL  COLLROR, 

OreenviUe^  Pa.,  April  16, 1896, 

Dear  Sir:  Yoor  favor  of  the  10th  instant  is  at  hand.    Regretting  the  failure  to 

call  up  the  national  university  bill,  but  in  no  wise  despairing  of  the  hope  that  it  will 

be  not  only  called  up,  but  also  passed  by  a  large  majority. 

Tours,  respectftiUy, 

Thropbilus  B.  Roth  {Preeident). 


Muhlrkbrro  Collror, 

Allentewn,  Pt^,  April  17, 1896, 
BearSir:  In  answer  to  yonrs  of  recent  date,  I  would  say  that  it  will  give  me 
pleasare  to  cooperate,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  with  the  conmiittee  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  establishment  of  the  university  of  the  United  States.  I  therefore  accede 
^  your  request  to  use  my  name  as  a  member  of  the  national  committee  of  one  hun- 
dred. 

Very  respectfully  yours,  Throdorr  L.  Srip  (President). 


GRmsvA  Collror, 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa,,  April  16, 1896. 
Drar  Sir:  Yours  of  the  10th  this  day  received.    You  are  at  liberty  to  use  my 
Mme,  if  of  any  service  to  you,  in  the  furtherance  of  project  looking  to  the  estab- 
liahment  of  a  national  university  at  Washington. 

I  am  truly  yours,  W.  P.  Johnston  (President). 


Browk  Univrrsity, 

Proeidenee,  R,  I.,  Majf  10, 1896. 

Vt  Diar  Sir:  i  have  your  esteemed  letter  of  the  8th,  and  in  reply  will  say  that  if 

my  name  on  the  committee  of  one  hundred  will  be  of  any  service  in  fVirthering  the 

SiMt  oaose  of  a  national  university  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  have  it  there. 

Cordially, 

£.  BRNJ.  AiiPRSWB  (President). 
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Browk  University, 
Profndence,  B.  L,  October  19, 1895, 
Mt  Dear  Sir:  Tour  favor  of  October  16  to  hand.    Your  enterprise  impresses  me 
more  and  more  as  a  worthy  one.    What  yon  have  done  so  far  I  judge  to  be  wise, 
and  the  thought  of  snch  a  committee  as  you  propose  strikes  me  as  also  in  the  right 
direeti^B..    How,  pcactioally,  to  enlist  Congress  you  must  know  far  better  than  any 
of  uer  wjio  are.f^r  aw»yv  *  irthink  I  am  confident  that  all  Rhode  Island  Congresamen 
will  be  on  .tjie  right  side  when  a  vote  is  to  be  taken. 
;    AnWei}^  yours,  *•  .  : 

E.  Bbnj.  Andrews  {PrttideMi). 


University  of  South  Dakota, 

Vermilion,  8.  Dak,,  November  7, 1894. 

Sir:  I  heartily  thank  yon  for  your  letter  of  August  20,  the  card  of  October  22,  and 
the  two  documents  referred  to.  Though  amid  extraordinary  perplexities,  I  could 
not,  consistently  with  any  sense  of  gratitude  for  your  persistent  and  patriotic  endeav- 
ors, do  less  than  examine  in  detail  what  you  sent.  This  I  have  done  to-day  with 
sincere  and  growing  interest. 

It  would  be  a  piece  of  the  wisest  business  economy  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
found  the  proposed  university  as  a  means  to  the  fullest  fruition  of  enormous  grants 
heretofore  made  to  many  independent  schools  for  primary  and  secondary  education. 
Schools  so  aided  have  their  own  widely  differing  standards,  and  are  working  in  the 
particular  interest  of  the  several  States  by  whose  appropriations  they  are  in  part 
maintained.  Their  services  are  of  necessity  largely  local,  and  their  instruction  upon 
questions  of  national  application  is  exposed  to  such  local  influences  as  dominant 
political  views,  the  temper  of  legislatures  as  to  appropriations,  and  the  1  ike.  If  they 
resist  tendencies  to  sectionalism— one  of  the  gravest  tendencies  in  national  affairs- 
it  is  in  spite  of  our  so-called  system  of  education.  The  greater  the  number  of  such 
schools  the  greater  the  need  of  a  national  university. 

Can  the  Oeneral  Government  afford  to  thus  spend  millions  without  adding  a  rea- 
sonable amount  for  a  university  which  shall  fix  a  standard  of  excellence,  which  shall 
carry  that  standard,  through  its  graduates,  down  to  the  lower  schools  already  receiv- 
ing Government  aid;  which  shall  bring  our  youth  from  all  parts  of  the  land,  and 
correct  their  sectional  bias  by  contact  with  associates  of  different  views,  with  the 
National  Legislature,  Administration,  and  courts?  A  university  so  located  could  do 
far  more  than  any  other  agency  in  the  correction  of  extreme  and  harmful  sectional 
tendencies  and  passions,  and  in  imparting  that  broader  view  of  national  questions 
which  can  not  be  gained  outside  of  Washington. 

From  the  educational  standpoint  it  is  a  shame  that  so  great  a  people  do  not  have 
one  university.  The  word  "  university,''  as  a  misnomer,  is  so  common  that  the  migor- 
ity  of  graduates  of  American  institutions  have  no  intelligent  conception  of  the  proper 
function  and  scope  of  a  university.  It  is  not  surprising  that  public  men  are  slow  to 
appreciate  the  fact  so  palpable  to  educators,  that  we  have  not  a  single  university 
proper  in  this  broad  land.  So  far  from  interfering  with  existing  institutions,  the 
one  yon  propose  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  all. 

If  there  were  not  other  and  greater  reasons,  patriotism  and  national  pride  should 
supply  this  want  for  the  sole  purpose  of  avoiding  the  humiliating  spectacle  of  thoa- 
sands  going  abroad  for  the  higher  education,  a  standing  confession  of  weakness  of 
their  own  country,  imbibing  foreign  ideas,  expending  American  wealth  upon  an 
education  which  often  requires  no  more  time  to  acquire  than  is  necessary  to  adjust 
it  to  the  needs  of  their  native  land.  A  national  university  of  their  own  would  have 
none  of  these  disadvantages,  and  would  instill  a  patriotism  akin  to  that  which  eo 
conspicuously  marks  the  student  of  West  Point  or  Annapolis. 

partisan  plaudits  may  reward  one  who  supports  measures  which  are  xepeatsdly 
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changed  by  mntations  of  partiBan  control.  Those  who  found  the  proposed  univer- 
sity will  ei\joy  the  lusting  credit  of  favoring.an  enterprise  about  which,  once  estab- 
lished, there  will  be  no  question  in  the  Aiture  aside  from  extent  of  support. 

Very  respectfully  yoois, 

JosKPH  W.  Mauck  {Pretident 


Univebsity  of  South  Dakota, 
rermilionf  S,  Dak.,  ApHl  17,  1896. 
Bear  Sir:  Tour  esteemed  favor  of  April  10  is  at  hand.  I  heartily  appreciate  the 
honor  of  your  invitation  to  accept  an  appointment  as  a  member  of  the  proposed 
committee  of  promotion  in  the  interests  of  the  national  university.  The  same  is 
gratefully  accepted,  and  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  me  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  further 
the  aims  of  the  committee.  It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  your  untiring  labors  in 
this  matter  will  continue  to  be  rewarded  by  a  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
oniversity,  and  that  they  will  eventually  be  rewarded  by  the  complete  consunmia- 
tion  of  all  plans. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  J.  W.  Mauck  (Pretidtni). 


PiERRK  University, 
E<ui  Pierre^  8.  Dak.,  December  g8,  1894. 
Dear  Sir:  Respecting  the  proposed  national  university,  my  limited  knowledge 
of  its  intended  character  and  curricula  may  excuse  me  from  expressing  a  very 
decided  opinion.  But  if  it  shall  promote  the  leading  ideas  of  George  Washington  in 
reference  to  the  foundations  of  our  liberties  and  Government,  expressed  in  his  fare- 
well address,  I  most  cordially  favor  the  establishment  of  so  great  an  institution.  I 
indorse  the  statements  of  the  Hon.  William  F.  Vilas  as  to  the  main  purposes  of 
snch  a  university  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  paragraphs  of  his  speech 
relative  to  it. 

Bespectfnlly  yours,  William  M.  Blackburn,  (Preeident). 


Pierre  UNivEiisiTY, 
EoBi  Pierre,  8.  Dak.,  ApHl  16,  1896. 
Dear  Sir:  Your  circular  letter  sent  me  came  to  hand  to-day.  The  honor  of  an 
appointment  on  the  large  committee  proposed,  however  highly  appreciated,  is  not 
the  important  consideration  in  my  mind.  My  motive  in  accepting  it  would  be  to 
npreeent  more  fully  this  part  of  the  country  and  help  in  what  measure  I  may  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  the  proposed  national  university  aSid  help  to  give  shape  to 
it.  Hy  help  can  not  be  very  great,  yet  even  one  voice  may  have  some  inlluence.  I 
<^Q  not  add  to  its  funds  nor  bear  much  expense  of  committee  work  for  various 
'sasons;  nor  can  I  be  expected  to  attend  meetings  of  the  committee,  unless  in  some 
nve  instances.  Frankly  stating  all  this,  I  will  say  that  if  you  think  I  can  be  of  any 
good  service  in  the  committee,  you  are  at  liberty  to  use  my  name. 

Yours  respectfully, 

WiixiAM  M.  Blackburn  {President). 


United  States  Department  op  Agriculture, 

Office  of  Assistant  Secretary, 

Woihingion,  D.  C,  August  2o,  1894. 
My  Dear  Sir:  Hj  gives  me  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  valued 
fevor  of  the  20th  instant,  forwarded  to  me  here  from  the  University  of  Tennessee. 
I  am  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  upon  such  a  subject,  for  I  am  favorable  to  the 
Bcheme  for  a  national  post-graduate  university. 

1  am  at  present,  and  have  been  since  the  1st  of  January,  presiding  over  this  office, 
^here  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  at  any  time. 

,        With  warm  personal  regards,  very  truly  yours, 

*^  ^  Chas.  W.  Dabney,  Jr. 

{PreHdent  University  of  Tennessee), 
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Departicbmt  of  Aoricuiturb, 

Office  of  Assistant  Skcrrtart, 

WoBkington,  D.  C,  ApHl  It,  18&B, 
My  Dear  Governor:  Yoar  oircalar  letter  of  April  10,  giving  infomimMoii  in 
regard  to  the  present  condition  of  the  bill  for  the  establishment  of  the  University  of 
the  United  States,  was  daly  received. 

I  appreciate  the  honor  of  being  a  member  of  your  proposed  new  national  ccHnmittee 
of  one  hundred,  and  will  be  very  glad  to  assist  yon  in  any  way  in  my  power.  I  am 
already  loaded  down  with  about  as  mnch  business  as  I  can  carry,  and  yon  must  not 
expect  too  much  of  me.  It  will  be  a  great  pleasure,  however,  to  assist  as  far  as  I 
may  be  able. 
With  best  wishes  and  high  regard,  very  truly  yours, 

Ceeas.  W.  Dabnet,  Jr. 
(PrMiiimi  Vniveniiy  of  Ttmmt»9ee). 


University  of  Nashville, 
Pbabody  Normal  College, 
NMhvilUf  Tmn.y  February  ft?,  1895. 
Dear  Sir:  The  pending  bill  to  establish  the  university  of  the  United  States  hss 
my  hearty  indorsement.    Such  a  university  would  stimulate  and  perfect  not  only 
the  higher  education  of  the  country,  but  also,  by  a  process  of  downward  difTusionf 
our  secondary  and  primary  education.    The  spirit  of  the  nation  at  large  should  be 
represented  by  a  national  institution. 

Very  respectfully,  Wiluam  H.  Payne,  CJUraeeUtfr. 


Southwestern  Presbyterian  Universrt, 

Clarksville,  Tenn.,  Deomnber  96, 1894, 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  circular  letter  of  the  20th  instant  has  been  received,  followed  by 
the  documents  named  therein. 

Without  knowing  all  the  details  of  the  measure  which  you  advocate,  a  copy  of  the 
bill  not  having  come  to  me,  I  will  say  that  I  heartily  indorse  the  idea  of  a  national 
university  for  post-graduate  work.  Such  an  institution  would  make  possible  oertsin 
lines  of  study  which  it  is  not  practicable  at  this  time  for  even  the  best-endowed  insti- 
tutions to  maintain,  and  its  work  would  not  necessarily  conflict  with  thai  of  the 
universities  already  established  and  doing  sucoessfhl  work. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Oboroe  Summkt,  CkMuMur. 


Central  Tennessee  CoLUEGEy 
NatikvUle,  Temii.,  Nimmh&r  16, 189S, 
Dear  Sir  :  It  seems  to  me  no  one  can  doubt  the  utility  and  necessity  of  a  natioDsl 
university  to  a  complete  system  of  educational  institutions,  if  we  would  fbrnish 
those  seeking  advanced  education  in  our  own  country.  I  hope  the  Fifty-fourth  Con- 
gress may  do  itself  the  exalted  honor  of  establishing  such  a  university  on  a  most 
liberal  basis. 

Yours  truly,  J.  Bradbn  {Pretideni). 

Cumberland  University, 
Lebanotif  Tenn,,  November  2, 189$, 
Dear  Sir:  Tour  communications  of  October  13  and  26  have  been  received. 
As  I  have  heretofore  written  to  you,  I  heartily  approve  the  movement  for  a  great 
United  States  university. 

I  will  take  pleasure  in  seeing  our  Representative,  Hon.  Benton  McMillin,  and  wiU 
ask  him  to  support  the  measure.  Tour  plan  of  operation  is  fine  and  ought  to  succeed. 
I  hope  it  will. 

Ever  yours  truly,  N.  Green  {FreMetii), 
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The  Univsrsitt  of  thb  South, 

Sewanee,  T$mn,,  Navemher  S$,  1894, 

Mr  Dear  Snt:  I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  establishment  of  a  national 

anirenity  for  poet-gradnate  instmotion,  and  I  desire  to  nrge  upon  Congress  the 

importance  of  taking  immediate  and  favorable  action  in  the  matter.    It  gives  me 

pleasare  to  indorse  the  reasons  which  have  been  so  admirably  set  forth  by  prominent 

educators  tbronghout  the  Union.    The  establishment  of  snch  a  nnlversity  wonld  do 

more  for  the  upbuilding  of  this  great  nation  than  anything  else. 

With  assurances  of  sympathy  in  your  laudable  untertaking,  I  am, 

Tonrsy  veiy  faithfully, 

B.  L.  Wiggins  (Vtoe-Ckancaiar). 


Tra  Ukiversitt  of  thk  South, 

Sewanee,  Tami.,  October  t4, 1896, 
Mr  Dbar  Sir:  Tour  letter  of  16th  instant  is  duly  received.    I  am  decidedly  of  the 
opinion  that  it  would  be  advisable  for  the  national  oommittee  to  elect  an  executive 
council,  as  yon  propose,  and  in  the  way  that  you  propose,  in  order  that  inmiediate 
snd  definito  steps  may  be  taken  to  secure  the  end  in  view. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  cooperate  with  you  in  such  measure  as  I  may  be  able. 
With  beet  wishes,  I  am,  yours,  very  fUthfully, 

B.  L.  Wiggins,  V%o9'Chanoellcr, 


FiSK  UWrVRRSITT, 

N€uhviUe,  Temn.,  November  8^  1895. 
Drab  Sir  :  Tour  fkvofs  of  the  31st  ultimo  have  been  received,  and  I  have  given  the 
question  of  the  eetablishment  of  a  national  post-graduate  university  at  Washington 
■omewhat  eareAil  consideration.  The  result  is,  I  am  ready  to  indorse  the  plan  and 
to  do  what  I  oan  to  farther  the  passage  of  a  suitable  bill  by  Cougress  providing  for 
the  estabHshniMit  of  such  a  university. 

Sinoerely  yours,  £.  M.  CRavath  (Pteeidemi), 


The  Universtty  of  Utah, 

Salt  Lake  Cit^,  January  f  ,  1894. 

DsAR  Sir  :  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  a  national  university  established  at 

Washington  would  prove  to  be  of  great  Importance  to  our  country.    A  university  of 

this  character  would  open  up  a  way  by  which  all  legitimate  original  work  could  be 

done,  and  by  men  of  all  shades  of  thought.    I  most  heartily  favor  such  a  university. 

Resi>eotful]y, 

J.  T.  Kingsbury, 

Vtee-Presideni  University  of  Utah. 


The  University  of  Utah, 
Salt  Lake  City,  JpHl  g4, 1895. 
My  Bear  Sir:  Tour  letter  of  April  10  addressed  to  Professor  Kingsbury,  who  for 
the  two  years  preceding  July,  1894,  was  acting  president  of  the  University  of  Utah, 
^  reached  my  hand.    I  assure  you  of  my  deep  interest  and  desire  for  general  coop- 
eration in  the  work  of  establishing  a  university  of  the  United  States.    Should  you 
desire  the  name  of  the  president  of  the  University  of  Utah  to  appear  on  your  com- 
mittee list,  I  shall  regard  the  appointment  as  an  honor.    Kindly  advise  me  of  any- 
thing I  can  do  to  farther  the  cause  of  your  organization. 
With  very  best  regards,  I  am,  most  truly,  yours, 

J.  £.  Talmage  (Preeident). 
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Washington  and  Lee  UnivbrsitV, 

Lexington,  Va,,  November  7,  1894. 
Dear  Sir:  The  president  of  this  institntion  (G.  W.  C.  Lee),  who  is  bat  Just  recov- 
ering from  severe  illness,  desires  me  to  say,  in  answer  to  yonr  letter  of  the  5th 
instant,  that  he  is  hardly  yet  able  to  do  much,  but  will  carry  out  yoor  wishes  as 
aoon  as  he  can  do  so. 

Respectfully,  Thos.  £.  Marshall,  Jr.  (Private  SeareUny), 


College  of  William  and  Mary, 

Williamehurgf  Va,,  Kovemher  4, 1S95. 

Mt  Dear  Sir  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  and  accompanying  pamphlets,  regard- 
ing the  project  of  a  national  university.  As  one  who  is  a  thorough  friend  of  educa- 
tion and  sincerely  believes  that  in  this  solitary  remedy  is  found  the  panacea  for  all 
public  evils,  I  am  cordially  In  favor  of  the  proposition  of  a  national  post-graduate 
university  of  the  highest  possible  rank.  I  can  not  understand  how  any  sane  person 
could  bppose  the  scheme  on  the  score  of  utility.  With  every  advantage  in  the  city 
of  Washington,  a  public  library  of  gigantic  size,  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the 
National  Museum,  the  National  Observatory,  and  the  numerous  other  educational 
appliances,  a  national  university  would  prove  the  most  magnificent  success.  Wash- 
ington City*is  not  only  monumental  in  name,  but  monumental  in  its  public  iustitu- 
tions.    A.  university  would  be  the  capping  stone  to  the  monument. 

Of  the  appropriations  of  money  made  by  Congress  and  the  laws  applied  to  the 
Union  at  large,  much  complaint  of  partiality  has  been  expressed.  In  the  operation 
of  the  tariff  and  pension  laws,  the  Southern  section  of  the  Union  has  felt^  and  justly 
felt,  that  it  has  been  discriminated  against  in  the  most  rigorous  manner;  but  no 
such  feeling  can  exist  in  reference  to  the  patriotic  measure  of  a  national  university 
in  Washitigton.  It  is  the  center  of  the  Union,  and  the  beneficiaries  of  a  university 
there  established  would  be  the  people  of  all  sections.  As  one  representing  a  South- 
ern college,  I  am  sure  the  proposition  would  receive  the  indorsement  of  the  whole 
South.  I  trust,  tt^erefore,  that  your  splendid  suggestion  will  receive  flrom  Congress 
the  consideration  it  deserves. 

I  am,  truly  yours,  Lton  G.  Ttler  {Preeideai). 


CoLLEGA  OF  William  and  Mart, 

WiUiamshurgy  Fa.,  November  £0,  1S95, 
Mt  Dear  Sir:  From  the  tenor  of  yonr  letter  received  to-day  it  would  seem  that 
you  had  not  received  my  letter  in  reply  to  your  circular.  But  it  gives  me  pleasnre 
to  repeat  the  assurances  already  given  of  my  hearty  indorsement  of  your  splendid 
design  of  a  national  university.  I  will  consider  it  a  high  honor  to  be  a  member  of 
your  committee  of  one  hundred.  Of  all  questions,  this  is  one  as  to  which  there 
should  be  least  difference  of  opinion.  There  have  grown  up  at  Washington  so  many 
institutions  and  appliances  of  an  educational  character  that  the  monument  is  in  fact 
already  erected  and  needs  only  the  topping  out.  The  establishment  of  the  univer- 
sity makes  available  at  once  numerous  factors  created  at  the  expense  of  many  million 
dollars.  Without  the  university,  many  possibilities  will  remain  undeveloped.  I  hold 
that  education  is  the  highest  good,  and  that  money  expended  for  this  purpose  is  sub- 
ject to  the  least  abuse  and  is  employed  in  the  best  cause.  The  powers  of  the  Federal 
Government  have  been-  often  exerted  in  a  manner  to  excite  sectional  dissatisfactiou. 
There  is  a  conviction  among  different  States  of  the  Union  that  their  interests  are 
sacrificed  to  promote  the  welfare  of  other  communities  of  people.  But  a  national 
university  is  one  which  is  free  from  the  objection  of  partiality.  The  power  of  Con- 
gress to  legislate  for  the  District  of  Columbia  was  admitted  by  the  stricteat  of  our 
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oonstitiitional  interpreten,  and  it  is  the  only  place  where  it  would  be  expedient 

and  oonstitntionally  right  to  erect  the  nniyeraity  of  the  United  States. 

Aworing  you  again  of  my  hearty  coi^ieration  in  the  proposed  design, 

I  am,  truly  yoursy 

Lyon  O.  Tyleb, 

PttiiSeni  of  WillUm  and  Marg  College,  - 


yntomiA  Agricultural  and  IfBCHAincAL  Collbok, 

Blaekehurg,  Va.,  November  18,  1896. 
Dear  Sir:  Ton  are  at  liberty  to  enroll  my  name  as  a  friend  and  supporter  of  the 
plan  for  a  national  university. 

Toms  respeotfiilly,  J.  M.  McBrydb  (iVwkltfat}* 


Hamburg,  Ya.,  •Taniiary  1, 1895, 
Dear  Sir:  Please  accept  my  thanks  for  speeches,  etc.,  on  the  proposed  national 

nniyersity.    I  have  read  them  with  much  pleasure.    I  haye  no  doubt  that  Rey.  L. 

Bookwalter,  D.  D.,  my  successor  as  president  of  Western  College,  will  heartily 

spproye  of  the  pending  measure,  as  I  most  certainly  do.    I  trust  that  you  will  be 

successful. 

Sinoerely  yours,  A.  P.  Fukbhoubb, 

(Late  Preeideni  Weetem  College,  Iowa), 


Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute, 

Hampton,  Va,,  December  £4, 1894. 
Dear  Sir:  Tours  of  December  20  is  at  hand,  and  I  hasten  to  express  my  sincere 
interest  in  the  plan  proposed  for  a  national  nniyersity. 

Those  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  practical  school  work,  especially  in  the  lower 
grades,  feel  yery  much  the  need  of  more  systematic  work  in  the  matter  of  research. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  subject  of  the  Indian  and  negro. races;  how  few  statistics 
there  are  at  hand,  and  how  little  of  scientific  study  has  been  giyen  to  this  matter. 
We  are  yery  thankful  for  the  work  that  Johns  Hopkins  Uniyersity  and  other  Institu- 
tions  haye  done,  but  there  certainly  is  still  need  of  some  institution  that  can  make 
special  study  of  the  great  questions  that  haye  to  do  with  the  welfare  of  our  country, 
in  a  broad  and  scientific  way. 

Wishing  to  express  my  entire  sympathy  with  your  enterprise,  yery  truly,  yours, 

H.  B.  Frissbll  {Preeident), 


Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute, 

Hampton,  Va,,  November  S,  1895, 

Hy  Dear  Sir  :  I  was  interested  to  learn  from  yours  of  the  16th  ultimo  of  the  prog- 

ns8  that  has  been  made  toward  a  national  nniyersity. 

The  formation  of  an  executiye  committee  seems  to  me  altogether  desirable,  and 

oertainly  the  names  mentioned  are  most  excellent  and  haye  my  most  cordial  approyal. 

Very  truly  yours, 

H.  B.  Frissbll  (Preeident), 


University  of  Washington, 
Seattle,  Wash.,  November  15,  1895, 
I>BAR  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  Koyember  6,  relating  to  the  national  nniyer- 
sity proposed  for  Washington  City,  I  would  say  that  I  haye  in  other  ways  become 
^nainted  with  the  plan,  and  hope  it  may  be  carried  out  to  a  snocessful  conclusion. 

Tours,  respeotftilly, 

tf  ARK  W.  Harrington,  Preeideat, 
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Wbbt  Yibgikia  tfHivMttnrr, 

MwgamiftwUj  November  IS,  1894, 
Dear  Sir:  I  hare  your  letter  and  ''memorial  conoeming  a  Dational  nnitenity.'' 
From  each  information  as  I  ha^e  about  the  matter,  and  from  each  attention  as  I 
have  been  able  to  give  to  it,  I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  projeet  to  estab- 
lish such  a  national  aniyersity  as  proposed  is  entirely  feasible,  and  that  the  expendi- 
ture necessary  to  create  and  maintain  aseh  an  institution  eonld  be  doToted  to  no 
purpose  that  would  bring  more  benefit  to  the  country  or  more  honor  to  the  aathoii- 
ties  founding  it.  I  shall  be  ready  to  contribute  whatever  I  can  to  the  sucoees  of  the 
enterprise,  and  sincerely  hope  the  efforts  of  yourself  and  others  in  its  behalf  msiy  be 
successful. 

Youity  yery  respeotf^Uy,  P.  B.  Retnouw 

(IVstidmf  Weei  Ftr^nia  (7flitti«rei^). 


Wkst  Yiroinia  UiaysRsmr, 

MwrganUnvn,  March  1$,  1896, 
Yebt  Dsar  Sir  :  If  you  so  desire  you  can  place  my  name  in  the  National  Uniyer- 
sity  committee  of  one  hundred. 

A  national  aniyersity  at  Washington  in  the  interests  of  higher  education  would 
be  able  to  utilize  the  vast  stores  of  education  material  in  the  various  nations/ 
institutions. 

Such  an  educational  institution  would  be  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  Father  of  his 
Country,  and  would  be  the  fit  crowning  glory  of  our  State  and  national  educational 
system. 
I  shall  be  pleased  to  lend  whatever  aid  I  can  in  this  movement. 
Yours,  very  sincerely  and  cordially, 

J.  L.  GOODKNIGHT, 

PreMei^t  of  Woet  Virginia  Uniwnihf, 


Wbst  Yirgimia  Collsos, 
FlomhMftan,  W,  Va.,  Deeembor  U,  1894. 
'  DxAR  Sir:  A  national  university,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Oovemment,  seoss 
in  every  way  a  necessity  to  give  a  more  thorough  and  finished  education  in  our 
country.  Whilst  we  have  schools  and  colleges  of  high  rank,  yet  many  deem  it 
important  to  spend  a  year  or  two  in  some  of  the  higher  universities  of  Europe.  Why 
not  establish  a  school  here  that  would  wholly  obviate  such  university  course  in 
Europe  or  any  other  foreign  country  f  A  national  university  would  evidently  lesd 
to  the  establishment  of  a  higher  grade  of  scholarship  in  every  department  of  sci- 
ence and  knowledge.  This,  in  itself,  is  desirable,  and  the  Government  should  maks 
ample  provision  to  secure  a  more  advanced  scholarship;  and  how  could  this  be 
done  more  succeesfrilly  than  by  the  Government  establishing  such  university  f  I 
heartily  approve  the  measure. 

Yery  truly  yours,  D.  Powrll. 


Ukivbrsitt  of  Wisoonsin, 
Madieon,  Deeembor  11, 1891. 
Mt  Drar  Sir  :  I  have  the  pleasure  of  acknowledging  your  letter  of  the  28th  ultimo 
relative  to  the  establishment  of  a  national  university,  and  of  expressing  my  interest 
therein  and  concurrence  in  your  plan  and  effort.    I  am  willing  to  be  serviceable  io 
the  matter  in  any  way  that  may  seem  fit. 

Yezy  truly  yours,  T.  C.  Chambbrlin  (Preskbal). 
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»  MadiBon,  JpHl  ft,  1896, 

Mt  Dkak  Mb.  Hott  :  Yoar  peneyeranoe  is  entitled  to  the  largest  possible  reward. 
The  papers  in  regard  to  the  national  oniversity  have  not  yet  arrived,  but  I  have  no 
doabt  ihey  will  remoye  what  little  hesitation  I  expressed  to  yon  in  my  last  letter. 
Yoa  may  count  me  among  the  Mends  of  the  measure. 

Hoping  for  yoa  that  immediate  success  which  you  so  earnestly  desire,  I  am,  very 
truly  yonrSy 

C.  K.  Adams  {Fretid^i). 


Univsbsitt  of  Wiscohsin, 

MadUon,  Oeiober  if8, 1896. 

Dkab  Sib  :  It  seems  to  me  on  the  whole  wise  that  a  committee  such  as  yon  name 

should  be  organized  and  that  an  ezecntiye  force  selected  from  that  committee  should 

be  appointed  from  the  vicinity  of  Washington  to  look  after  the  work  necessary  to 

be  done.    Of  course^  everybody  interested  in  the  measure  should  see  that  it  has  the 

approval  of  their  Members  of  Congress,  so  far  as  such  approval  can  be  secured. 

I  am,  very  heartily,  yours, 

C.  K.  Adams  (Pruidemt), 


Racine  College, 
•  Badne,  Wi$.,  December  31, 1894. 

Dbab  Sib:  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  university. 

Yours,  very  truly,  A.  Pipeb, 

Preeident  Bacine  College. 


NOBTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY, 

WaterUnen,  Wie.,  January  6, 1896. 

Dear  Sib:  I  think  that  the  University  of  the  United  States,  if  established,  would 
be  of  great  benefit  to  the  people.  Thousands  of  young  men  annually  go  to  Germany 
to  study  there,  and  many  of  them  derive  only  little  benefit  on  account  of  the  differ- 
ent language.  As  soon  as  we  have  a  real  university  most  of  such  men  will  stay  here. 
Besides,  our  colleges  will  be  benefited  to  a  great  extent,  as  they  can  get  well- 
trained  teachera 

I  heartily  indorse  the  proposition  and  wish  it  all  the  success  it  so  well  deserves. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

A.  F.  Ebnst, 

FreaUffhi  Norikwevtem  Univereity. 


Northwestern  Univbbsity, 
Wateri&wn,  Wi$.,  April  16, 1896. 

Deab  Sib:  Yours  of  the  10th  received.  I  am  very  willing  to  allow  the  use  of  my 
name  aa  you  may  see  fit,  and  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  help  you  on  in  the  noble 
work  you  have  undertaken. 

Witii  me  this  is  a  movement  that  I  have  longed  for  since  a  long  time.  Though  my 
college  bears  the  proud  name  of  a  universi^  it  is  none  and  never  will  be  one.  But 
it  is  a  respectable  and  successful  college,  and  we  shall  change  the  name. 

After  graduation  many  students  have  asked  me  where  to  go  to  study  further. 
Some  went  to  Johns  Hopkins,  some  to  Cornell,  some  to  Yale,  some  to  the  University 
of  Michigan,  of  ^Wisconsin,  or  to  Chicago.  But  most  of  them,  among  them  my  own 
BODS,  went  to  Germany,  and  there  they  liked  it  best. 

Now,  I  am  a  German  myself  and  I  know  what  I  owe  to  the  German  universities. 
But  could  and  should  we  not  have  the  same  opportunities  in  this  vast  and  glorious- 
country  f    And  would  it  not  make  our  young  men  better  fitted  to  work  here  f    Could 
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not  a  spirit  be  developed  among  students  and  professors  as  high  as  the  one  we  appie- 
elate  80  much  among  German  students  t  This  can  not  be  done  among  our  western 
State  universities.  This  can  only  be  done  in  an  institution  that  admits  only 
graduates  of  colleges  of  good  standing,  and  no  undergraduates  whatever. 

Then  the  university  work  should  be  divided  into  two  classes.  Some  profeeaon 
should  devote  their  time  principally  to  the  development  of  their  science  by  original 
research.  Others  should  devote  themselves  to  communicating  to  their  hearers  the 
highest  and  best  results  of  the  work  in  their  science  as  it  then  stands. 

The  men  who  succeed  In  establishing  the  national  university  will  do  similar  work 
to  that  of  men  like  Fichte  and  Schleiermacher  and  Humboldt  when  the  Univerersitj 
of  Berlin  was  founded,  in  1810. 

Yours,  very  truly,  A.  P.  Ernst  {PreMent)* 


LETTERS  FROM  STATE  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  PUBLIC 

INSTRUCTION. . 

[AlphabeticaUyftrTanged  by  States.] 


State  of  Arkansas,  Department  of  Education, 

Little  Bock,  October  10, 1894, 

Dear  Sir  :  I  Am  in  full  sympathy  with  the  measure  to  establish  in  the  United 
States  a  national  university.  I  have  always  agreed  with  the  first  and  greatest  of 
onr  Presidents  upon  this  question,  and  have  always  been  proud  of  the  men  who, 
since  his  day,  have  given  their  abilities  to  the  consummation  of  the  idea. 

As  I  see  it,  such  an  institution  has  become  a  public  necessity.  We  have  hundreds 
of  aspiring  institutions  that  would  like  to  be  universities.  A  national  institution 
comprehensively  established  would  level  these  and  contribute  to  their  real  power. 
It  would  also  exercise  a  disciplinary  as  well  as  an  elevating  power  upon  the  thou- 
sands of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  that,  with  varying  standards,  not  only 
oppose  each  other,  but  lower  the  real  yalne  of  education. 

Besides  this  the  needs  of  public  elementary  education  press  eloquently  for  such  a 
school.  Systems,  city,  and  State,  are  everywhere.  Each  of  them  has  a  dimly  defined 
end,  and  this  in  turn  is  reached  through  the  slow  stages  of  experience  and  experi- 
ment. These  systems  need  an  inspiring  central  light — such  as  can  come  f^om  a  great 
national  school. 

I  join  with  you  cheerfully  in  the  request  that  the  National  Congress  give  to  the 
United  States  a  national  university  as  the  great  capstone  to  our  educational  develop- 
ment.   I  trust  that  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate  will  pass. 

Respectfully, 

JosiAH  H.  Shinn 

(Superintendent  PubUo  InstruoUon), 


State  of  Alabama,  Office  of  Educational  Department, 

Montgomery f  November  6, 1S96. 
Dear  Sib  :  I  have  careftiUy  read  your  plan  to  secure  the  establishment  of  a  national 
post-graduate  university  at  Washington.    I  hereby  most  heartily  give  my  indorse- 
ment to  the  plan,  and  hope  it  may  be  a  success. 

Yours,  truly,  John  O.  Turner, 

State  Superintendent  Education  for  Alabama. 


State  of  Alabama,  Office  of  Educational  Department, 

Montgomery,  December  10,  1895. 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  carefully  read  yours  of  November  20,  and  should  have  replied 
much  earlier.  I  have  not  the  time  to  outline  any  thoughts  for  your  guidance  in  the 
matter.  Still  I  must  say  I  feel  a  great  interest  in  the  success  of  the  final  estab- 
lishment of  the  national  university  as  indicated  by  you,  and  I  think  your  plans  will 
ultimately  accomplish  the  work.    With  best  wishes  for  your  success  on  that  line, 

I  am,  very  truly, 

John  O.  Turner, 

State  Superintendent  Education. 

Ill 
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Officb  of  Territorial  Supbrintbndknt  of  Public  Instruction, 

Mesa,  Marieopa  County,  Ariz,,  November  11,  1SB5. 
My  Dear  Sir  :  Yours  of  the  22d  ioBtant  is  at  huid  and  cootents  noted.  .  I  feel  the 
same  interest  in  the  success  of  the  national  post-graduate  university  movement  thai 
every  loyal  American,  every  advocate  of  our  system  of  public  education,  a&d  every 
student  ought  to  feel  in  the  movement. 

Such  an  institation  as  the  one  proposed  would  certainly  be  a  fitting  eapBtone  to 
the  grandest  public  school  system  in  the  world,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  be  oonnted  as 
one  of  its  fHends  and  promoters  if  I  can  be  of  any  assistance  in  any  way. 

Of  course,  our  representative  in  Congress  has  no  vote,  but  I  doubt  not  that  he  will 
be  ready  to  advocate  the  proposition  whenever  opportunity  offers. 
Very  truly  yours, 

F.  J.  Netherton, 
Superimtetident  of  Public  InstmoHau. 


State  of  Caufornia,  DEPARTMEirr  of  Public  Ikstructiok, 

Saoramento,  October  SO,  1894. 

Dear  Sir:  A  copy  of  your  Senate  memorial  relative  to  the  establiahment  of  a 
ational  university  came  to  hand  in  due  season,  but  in  consequence  of  the  demand 
upon  my  time  and  labor  in  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties,  I  have  put  off  the  con- 
sideration thereof  to  ''  a  more  convenient  season/' 

Adverting  to  the  matter  now,  permit  me  to  say  that  I  am  in  hearty  accord  with 
you  in  your  efforts  to  accomplish  an  enterprise  that  should  have  been  begun  and  car- 
ried to  completion  many  years  ago.  I  ^ly  believe  that  the  organization  of  such 
an  institution  will  accomplish  more  for  the  great  cause  of  public  education  and  for 
the  inculcation  of  a  higher  and  purer  patriotism  than  any  other  agoncy  can  hope  to 
accomplish.  If  instituted  upon  the  broad  basis  proposed,  such  a  university  will 
be  of  inestimable  benefit  in  the  new  and  powerful  impetus  which  it  will  give  to  our 
different  State  universities,  to  our  colleges,  and  to  the  cause  of  education  throughout 
the  entire  land.  That  such  a  university  is  a  leading  want  of  our  times  and  of  oar 
nation  no  lover  of  our  noble  institution  of  free  American  government  can  gainsay. 

I  most  fully  indorse  all  that  has  been  said  in  reference  to  this  important  mat- 
ter, and  I  sincerely  wish  for  you  most  abundant  success  in  your  efforts  to  aocomplish 
the  object  for  which  you  have  so  earnestly  and  so  disinterestedly  labored.  It  will  be 
my  pleasure,  as  it  is  my  duty,  to  contribute  my  mite  of  influence  in  aid  of  an  enter- 
prise so  abundantly  fraught  with  benefit  to  the  people  and  to  the  institutions  of  our 
country. 

Very  truly  yours,  J.  W.  Anderson, 

{SnperifUefudefiit  Pnblic  InttmeHicm,) 


State  of  Gauvornia,  Depabtment  of  Public  Instruction, 

Fretno,  December  10, 1894. 
My  Dear  Sir:  Some  time  ago  I  sent  you  a  letter  expressive  of  my  opinion  as  to 
the  desirability  of  establishing  a  national  university,  and  I  subsequently  received 
from  you  a  letter  recognizing  the  receipt  of  mine. . 

The  enterprise  has  my  most  hearty  approval,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  Congress 
will,  at  its  present  session,  take  action  upon  the  matter.  Such  a  university  will 
immeasurably  add  to  the  interest  in  higher  education  throughout  the  land.  On  my 
return  to  Sacramento  I  will  take  pleasure  in  urging  upon  our  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives a  hearty  support  of  the  measure  now  pending. 

Truly  yours,  j.  w.  Akdebson, 

SupeHntehdefiU  of  Public  Inefructian. 
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Statb  of  OalxvobhiAj  DBPAsnairr  of  Pubuo  Ixstbuction, 

Saoramenio,  November  i,  1895, 
DSAB  Sib  :  I  Iwye  your  cirou] at  letter  of  Oetober  22,  and  note  wh*t  you  say  on  the 
maripn  thereof.  Let  me  say  in  reply  that  thU  ie  the  first  oommanication  of  the 
kind  sent  me.  While  the  doeomento  yon  speak  of  haye  not  yet  oome  to  hand,  I  am 
somewhat  DMODiliar  with  the  efforts  made  ftom  time  to  time  in  behalf  of  a  great 
national  nniyersity.  Please  enroll  my  name  as  one  of  the  most  enthusiastio  advo- 
cates aad  sapporters  of  the  project.  Any  saggestions  you  may  make  regarding  work 
that  I  might  do  with  the  delegation  from  this  State  to  Congress  I  shall  be  glad  to 
foUow. 

Coirdially  and  firatemally  yours,  Samukl  T.  Black, 

SUtU  SuperinieHdeni,  California, 


Stath  of  Colobado,  Dbpabtmbiit  of  PtTBuo  Instruction, 

Denver,  November  SO,  1896, 
Dbab  Snt:  The  naHooal  post-gradnate  nniyersity  at  Washington  meets  with  my 
approyal. 

Tonistmly,  A.  J.  PsAyxY 

{SnpeirimUfndoni  Public  Inetrwslion), 


Office  of  Supkrintendbnt  of  Free  Schools, 

Dover,  Del,,  January  21,  1896, 
Mt  Dbab  Sir:  I  most  cheeritilly  indorse  the  plan  of  establishing  at  Washington 
a  national  nniyersity  of  the  character  yon  describe  in  your  oironlar. 
Very  tmly, 

C.  C.  TiNDAL  {Superintendent), 


Educational  Dxpabtbcxnt,  State  of  Florida, 

TalldkaeBee,  January  12, 1892, 
Dear  Snt :  Years  of  the  6th  present  came  to  my  office  daring  my  absence  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Jaoksonyille. 
Wishing  yon  the  ntmost  success,  and  the  final  establishment  of  a  great  national 

oniyersity,  1  am,  tmly, 

Albert  J.  Russell 

{Superintendent,  elo). 


Office  of  State  School  Commissioner, 

Atlanta,  Oa,,  January  S,  1896, 
Kt  Dbab  Sib:  Beplying  to  yonr  fayor  of  December  30, 1  beg  to  say  that  I  heartily 
concur  in  the  moyement-that  you  are  making  to  establish  a  national  nniversity  at 
Washington.    I  shaU  be  yery  glad  to  do  whateyer  lies  in  my  power  to  enooarage  this 
moyement. 

Yonn,  yery  tmly,  G.  S.  Glenn, 

State  School  Commieeioner, 


State  of  Idaho,  Depabtmbnt  of  Public  Instruction, 

Boiee,  Idaho,  January  4, 1896, 
Dbab  Sib:  Yours  reoeiyed.    Yon  are  duly  aathorised  to  add  my  name  to  the  list 
of  those  who  ikyor  the  national  nniyersity. 

Very  tmly,  C.  A.  Foresman, 

Superintendent  of  Public  InetrucHon, 

a.  Bep.  42» 8 
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State  of  Illinois,  Public  Instructiox, 

Springfield,  August  SI,  1894, 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  no  doabt  that  a  post-gradaate  nniversityy  sach  as  Ib  described 
in  the  memorial  you  kindly  sent  me,  woald  be  the  keystone  of  the  edacational  sys* 
tern  of  the  country.  I  hope  every  effort  will  be  put  forth  to  secure  the  passage  of 
the  bill  now  before  Congress,  and  any  assistance  I  may  be  able  to  render  will  be 
oheerfnlly  given. 

Very  truly  yours,  Henry  Raab, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Inetruction, 


629  West  Edwards  Street, 
SpHngfield,  IlL,  April  16, 189S, 
Dear  Sir:  Your  fSavor  of  April  10  is  to  hand. 

I  am  sure  there  is  no  reason  why  I  should  not  snpport  the  measure  of  estabUshiBg 
a  national  university  at  Washington  and  continue  as  a  silent  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, though  I  am  no  longer  State  superintendent  of  Illinois. 

I  can  continue  the  agitation,  as  I  have  done  heretofore,  by  speaking  to  influential 
men  on  suitable  occasions  and  be  of  service  in  other  directions. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Henrt  Raab, 

Ex-Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 


State  of  Illinois,  Public  Instruction, 

£^»ringfield,  November  2S,  1895. 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  yonr  favor,  I  am  deeply  impressed  with  yonr  ''Memorial 
in  regard  to  a  national  university." 

You  are  doing  the  cause  of  truth  and  higher  learning  the  greatest  service  in  plead- 
ing and  organizing  for  this  university.    Yon  must  succeed. 

A  national  university  not  conflicting  with  the  already  existing  universities,  bat 
organized  along  higher  lines  of  post-graduate  work — a  nniversity  that  shall  be  both 
a  laboratory  of  scientific  investigation  and  an  institution  for  the  highest  scientific 
instruction — ought  to  be  established  at  oar  national  capital. 

Your  plea  is  no  philosopher's  dream.  It  was  conceived  by  the  foi^nders  of  oar 
Republic— by  Washington,  Jefferson,  Hamilton,  Madison,  and  Franklin.  And  dovrn 
through  the  years  since  this  early  conception  it  has  been  advooated  by  statesman, 
scholars,  scientist,  and  teachers. 

'  No  other  city  in  the  world  can  offer  more  opportunities  for  specialiste  to  enlarge 
the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge. 

I  will  be  glad  to  assist  in  any  way  that  I  can.  Please  send  me  another  copy  of 
your  memorial. 

Very  respectfully,  J.  W.  Henningbr, 

Aesietant  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 


State  of  Indiana,  Department  of  Public  Instbuction, 

Indianapolis,  January  16, 18^, 
My  Dear  Sir:  I  heartily  indorse  the  national  university  proposition. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Hervey  D.  Vories  {Superintendent), 

State  of  Indiana,  Department  op  Public  Instruction, 

Indianapolis,  October  26, 189S, 
My  Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  of  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  favor  of 
October  22,  in  reference  to  the  establishment  of  a  national  post-graduate  university 
at  Washington.    I  am  interested  in  this  movement,  and  assure  you  that  I  will  lend 
you  whatever  aid  I  can  in  this  matter.    You  may  count  me  among  its  frieiids. 
Yours,  most  respectfully, 

D.  M.  Otv.KTiyQ  {State  SuptrUUmdent)> 
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Statb  of  Iowa, 

Officb  of  Supbrintkndent  Pubug  Instruction, 

Des  Maihe9,  October  S4, 1894. 

MyDeab  Sir:  Upon  the  very  important  question  concerning  which  yon  write, 

I  fully  agree  with  yon  in  the  deeirability  of  establishing  a  strong  motional  uniyersity 

at  Washington.    If  established  ander  national  anspices  for  post-gradna£e  work, 

baying  the  support  of  the  General  Goyemment,  it  conld  in  a  short  time  be  made  to 

exert  an  immense  influence  upon  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  nation.    It 

should  be  a  uniyersity,  howeyer,  worthy  the  name  and  worthy  the  nation  which 

ibonds  it.    It  should  be  made  the  leading  uniyersity  in  the  Union.    How  this  can  be 

done  is  a  matter  of  great  moment,  but  it  can  better  be  discussed  by  others  who  are 

more  conyersant  with  the  conditions  and  circumstances  than  I  am. 

Youis,  yery  eofrdially, 

Ubnry  Sabin 

(Superintendent  Publio  Inetruoticn), 


^  Statb  of  Iowa, 

Officb  of  Sufbbimtbnbbkt  Pubuc  Instruction, 

Dee  Minnee,  April  16, 1896. 
Mt  Dbab  Sir  :  In  answer  to  yours  of  April  10, 1  haye  no  objection  to  the  use  of 
my  name  in  the  list  of  members  of  the  committee,  if  it  will  do  the  cause  any  good. 
To  my  adyice,  whateyer  it  is  worth,  and  all  my  personal  influence  you  will  be  yery 
welcome. 

Yours,  yery  cordially,  Hbnry  Sabin, 

Superintendent  Publio  Instruction, 


Statb  of  Kansas,  Exbcutivb  Departmbnt, 
Officb  of  Supebintbndbnt  of  Public  Instbuction, 

Topeka,  Kane,  December  6, 1894, 
Dear  Sir:  Your  card  of  recent  date  is  before  me,  and  in  reply  will  say  that  the 
13,000  teachers  of  Kansas  heartily  indorse  the  establishment  of  a  national  uniyersity. 
Personally,  I  have  long  felt  that  such  an  institution  should  be  established.    I  trust 
that  you  will  succeed  at  this  session. 

Bespectfully,  H.  N.  Oainbs 

(State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction). 


Statb  of  Kansas, 
Officb  of  Statb  Supbbintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Topeka,  Kane.,  October  26, 1895. 
Dbab  Sib  :  Your  communication  of  22d  instant  receiyed.  I  assure  you  I  am  in 
sympathy  with  the  yiews  expressed  in  your  communication  in  regard  to  the  estab- 
liihrnent  of  a  national  uniyersity,  and  am  free  to  use  my  influence  for  whatever  it 
may  be  worth  in  that  direction.  The  establishment  of  such  an  institution  would  be 
the  crowning  act  in  the  organization,  of  the  school  system  of  our  country,  and  very 
soon,  no  doubt,  it  would  be  the  means  of  holding  within  our  own  country  multi- 
tudes of  students  who  go  abroad  to  secure  opportunities  for  more  adyanced  work  in 
educational  lines.    You  haye  my  hearty  support  in  this  matter. 

Bespectfully,  £.  Stanlby, 

State  Superintendent  Publio  Instruction, 


Dbpartmbnt  of  Pubuc  Instbuction, 

Frankfort,  Ky.,  November  IS,  1894, 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  so  pressed  by  my  official  work  th»t  I  can  not  command  my  time, 
and  I  have,  therefore,  been  somewhat  tardy  iu  expressing  myself  as  to  the  national 
university. 
At  lengthy  howeyer,  I  have  concluded  my  examination  of  all  the  documents  sub- 
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mitted  to  me;  and  bo  important  did  the  matter  seem  to  me  firom  the  fint  that  my 
astonishment  has  grown  with  every  step  of  the  investigation  that  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  fathers  of.the  Republic  was  not  long  ago  carried  out. 

There  is  no  tenable  ground  for  a  valid  argument  against  the  oniversityy  while  the 
reasons  for  its  establishment  are  many  and  cogent.  It  would  be  not  only  "  the  crown 
and  culmination  of  our  whole  series''  of  public  schools,  but  the  crowning  glory  of 
the  practical  statesmanship  of  the  century  now  drawing  to  its  close. 

Yours  truly, 

Ed  Porter  Thoicpson, 

Si^^erintendent  of  Public  IiutrucUom. 


DXPABTMXNT  OF  PUBUC  INSTRUCTIOH, 

Frankfort,  Ky.,  July  IS,  1895. 
BiAR  Sir:  Tours  of  the  10th  instant  is  received.  If  named  for  the  place  which 
you  suggest,  I  will  contribute  whatever  is  in  my  power  to  the  success  of  the  move- 
ment which  you  have  so  much  at  heart.  Having  been  renomini^ted  to  my  present 
position,  I  hope  to  continue  in  charge  of  the  public  schools  of  this  State  until  Jan- 
uary 1, 1900,  in  which  case  I  shall  be,  I  trust,  of  some  use  in  promoting  general  edn- 
eational  interests.    At  any  rate,  the  moat  eamett  efforts  shall  not  be  wanting. 

YouiB  truly, 

Ed  Portxr  Thompson, 

(SuperMetidmi  of  Public 


dsfartmskt  of  public  instruction, 

Offics  of  Supxrintbndbnt, 
Framkfort,  iTy.,  October  10, 189$. 
Dkar  Sir:  I  am  at  your  service  for  all  that  I  can  reasonably  do  to  insure  the  snc- 
oess  of  the  noble  enterprise  which  you  have  so  much  at  heart— the  eetabliahing  of 
the  unrrersity  of  the  United  States. 

Youis  truly,  Ed  Portbr  Thompson. 

(State  Su^^miuteiidmt  of  Public  IntrueHom). 


State  of  Maine,  Educational  Department, 

AuguBta,  October  SO,  1895. 
Dear  Sir:  The  plan  of  having  a  national  post-graduate  university  meets  with  my 
most  hearty  approval.    I  believe  that  it  will  be  the  means  of  doing  a  great  deal  of 
good,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  promote  such  an  enterprise  so  fju  as  I  can  do  so  con- 
sistently with  my  other  duties. 
Wishing  you  the  largest  success  in  your  efforts  to  carry  this  matter  through,  I  am, 
Very  truly, 

W.  W.  Stetson 
(State  Superintendent,  etc.). 


State  of  Maine,  Educational  Department, 

Augusta,  November  21, 1895. 
Dear  Sir:  It  seems  to  me  that  the  plan  outlined  in  your  circular  of  November  16 
IB  the  one  which  is  most  likely  to  meet  with  success.    I  hope,  with  the  force  which 
you  have  been  able  to  secure  in  this  matter,  that  you  may  be  able  to  carry  it  throagli 
at  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

Very  truly,  W.  W.  STETSON 

(State  SupeHntendeni,  etc.). 
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Statk  Board  of  Education, 

8taie  Houstf  Boston,  Deoembtr  SI,  1891, 

My  Dbak  Sir:  I  am  fhlly  in  faror  of  the  national  nniyenity  proposition. 

Moat  tmly,  yonn, 

J.  W.  DicxnrsoK  {S^orsUay  of  ike  Board), 


State  Baard  of  Education, 
State  House,  Boston,  October  24,  1894. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  beg  yoor  indnlgence  for  not  acknowledging  at  an  earlier  date  the 
receipt  of  year  exhanstiTe  and  convincing  ^*  Memorial  concerning  a  national  uni- 
Yeiwty." 

I  Meiire  yon  ef  my  very  deep  interest  in  the  plan.  I  see  in  particular  fine  poesi- 
bilitieB  for  the  exertion  of  a  potent  and  beneficent  infiueDce  npon  all  onr  institntiona 
of  learning.  Why,  for  instance,  may  not  some  of  the  work  that  is  now  done  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Edacational  Association  toward  securing  the  proper 
eoddination  of  subjects  of  study  be  done  more  thoroughly  and  with  greater  author- 
ity by  the  proposed  uniTeraity  t 

I  should  like  to  write  at  greater  length  upon  this  particular  point,  but  can  not  do 
80  at  present.  Meanwhile  I  content  myself  with  expressions  of  deep  interest  in  the 
plan  and  earnest  hopes  for  its  ultimate  realization. 

Very  truly  yours,  Frank  A.  Hiix  {SoereUary). 


MA8SACHUSSTT8  BOARD  OF  EPUCATIOK, 

Boston,  October  10, 1896. 
Mt  Dear  Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  postal  card  of  October  8, 1  beg  leave  to  say  that  I 
we  no  reason  tos  changing  the  attitude  of  sympathy  toward  the  project  of  estab- 
lishing the  university  of  the  United  States  which  I  have  heretofore  adopted.  It  has 
my  indorsement,  and  will  eontiane  to  Iwve  it  so  long  as  the  movement  seems  to  be 
on  a  high  plane. 

Yery  le^peotfully,  youxs,  Frank  A.  Hili^ 

JSeercteurff  State  Board  of  EdmooHen. 

State  of  Maryland,  Education  Department, 

BalHmgre,  Noeeniber  t,  1894. 
Dear  Sir:  Setering  to  your  postal  of  October,  1894, 1  beg  to  state  that  it  will 
give  me  great  pleasure  to  add  anything  in  my  power  to  the  efforts  to  establish  a 
national  university  in  Washington. 

Yery  zeapeotfUly,  E.  B.  Pretttuan 

{State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction), 


State  of  Maryland,  Education  Department, 

Baltimore,  December  11, 1894. 
I>BAR  Sir:  I  beg  to  state  that  I  am  most  heartily  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of 
a  national  poat-graduate  university  in  Washington  City.  This  is  essential  to  com- 
plete thesystemfl  of  public  education  already  established  by  the  different  States,  and 
to  give  to  Amerioan  youths  the  opportunity  for  full  development  amid  the  best 
possible  surroundings  at  the  capital  of  their  own  country.  The  tree  intercourse  of 
our  best  and  brightest  young  men  from  all  parts  of  the  country  at  the  period  of 
character  moldings  mental  development,  and  the  establishment  of  fixed  opinions, 
would  tead  to  onzb  egotism,  provincialism,  bigotry,  and  sectionalism.  Such  univer- 
sity training  certainly  has  for  onr  youtii  great  advantages  over  that  of  any  foreign 
^▼enltiesy  and  would  confirm  patriotism  and  strengthen  the  union  among  our 
posple. 

Yery  respectfttUy,  E.  B.  Prettyman 

{State  Superintendent,  etc.). 
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State  of  Maryland,  Education  DxPARTMEifTy 

BalHfiiare,  October  9,  1S95. 
Dbar  Sir  :  Referring  to  yours  of  October  8, 1SQ5,  concerning  the  oniyersity  of  the 
United  States : 

Yon  can  depend  on  my  cooperation  in  aid  of  the  great  undertaking  in  charge  of  the 
committee  of  which  you  are  chairman,  and  I  feel  quite  confident  that  the  measure 
will  be  supported  by  the  Senators  and  Representatives  from  this  State.    I  shall  be 
pleased  to  hear  £rom  you  as  to  how  I  may  best  aid  the  cause. 
Very  respectfully, 

£.   B.  PRETTTMAK, 

State  Superintendent  Publie  Inetrmctum, 


Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Michigan, 

Office  of  Superintendent, 

Laneing,  November  5, 1S94. 
Dear  Sir:  Absence  firom  home  and  press  of  public  business  have  caused  the  delay 
in  replying  to  your  memorial  concerning  a  national  university.  The  memorial  is 
mislaid,  so  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  you  wish  me  to  do  concerning  it,  but  I  would 
state  here  that  I  am  most  heartily  in  favor  of  a  post-graduate  university-  in  Wash- 
ington. It  would  certainly  be  a  fitting  climax  to  the  great  educational  systems  of 
our  States.  I  wish  you  hearty  success  in  your  enterprise. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Henrt  R.  Pattengill 
(Superintendent  Publio  Inetruetion). 


Department  of  Puruc  Instruction,  Michigan, 

Office  of  Superintendent, 

Laneing,  April  IS,  1895. 
Dear  Sir:  Tour  letter  of  the  10th  is  at  hand,  and  I  will  hold  myself  in  readinesB 
to  assist  you  as  much  as  my  time  will  permit  concerning  work  for  a  national 
university. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Henrt  R.  Pattengill 

(State  Superintendent,  ete,). 


State  of  Missouri,  Departmbitt  of  Education, 

City  of  Jeffereon,  December  6, 1894, 
Mt  Dear  Sir  :  Having  read  the  report  of  the  committee  to  establish  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  United  States,  I  hereby  heartily  indorse  this  great  institution  for  pnshiog 
investigation  beyond  the  present  limits  of  human  knowledge.  The  original  investi- 
gator needs  greater  competence  and  freedom  from  class  drudgery  than  are  affoided 
in  the  average  State  university. 

Yours,  very  truly,  L.  E.  Wolfe, 

(State  Superintendent,  etc). 


State  of  Missouri,  Department  of  Education, 

City  of  Jeffereon,  Decembers,  1895. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  have  your  letter  of  some  time  ago  in  reference  to  a  national  post- 
graduate university  at  Washington.    I  desire  to  state  that  I  shall  take  pleasnro  in 
rendering  you  assistance  when  I  am  able  to  do  so  and  that  I  heartily  indorse  the 
movement  in  which  you  are  engaged. 

Very  truly  yours,  John  R.  Kire, 

State  Superintendent  Sek/OoU. 
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Offick  State  Supbsintbndkxt  of  Pubuc  Education, 

Jackson f  Mits.,  January  t,  189g. 
My  Dsar  Sir:  I  beg  to  state  that  I  favor  the  eetabliBhment  of  a  natioual  univer- 
sity at  Waahington. 

Tours,  truly,  J.  R.  Prkston  {State  Superintendent), 


Office  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Education, 

Jaoksan,  MUe,,  March  tl,  1893. 
Mt  Deax  Sir:  I  regret  that  the  press  of  business  prevented  me  from  replying  to 
yonr&vor  of  March  4. 

I  thoronghly  believe  in  the  propriety  of  a  national  university,  and  hope  to  see  one 
established  in  which  anyone  can  learn  anything. 

I  trust  that  it  may  be  my  pleasure  to  attend  some  of  the  future  meetings  of  the 
committee. 

Yours,  truly,  J.  B.  Fttv^ffTOV  (State  Superintendent), 


The  State  of  Montana, 
Superintendent  of  Pubuc  Instruction, 

Helena,  January  Sly  1896, 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  a  believer  in  ''America  for  Americans."    Therefore  I  say,  may  we 
hare  instituted  the  strongest  post-graduate  university  that  is  possible  and  thus  give 
oar  graduates  the  best  advantages  at  home. 

I  remain,  most  sincerely,  E.  A.  Strerr, 

Superintendent  of  Puhlio  Instruction, 


Office  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  September  12,  1894. 

DiSAR  Sir:  Answering  yours  of  the  27th  ultimo,  I  will  say  that  the  plan  for  estab- 
lishing a  post-graduate  university  at  Washington  meets  my  hearty  approval.  Let 
it  once  be  admitted  that  such  an  institution  would  serve  any  useful  purpose  what- 
ever, that  its  influence  woiild  be  felt  for  good  in  the  slightest  degree  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  question  is  settled.  No  argument  worthy  of  a  moment's  considera- 
tion can  be  brought  against  it.  The  expense,  when  distributed  among  the  70,000,000 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  would  not  be  of  a  feather's  weight. 

£very  movement  toward  a  higher  culture  and  a  nobler  civilization  originated  at 
the  head  of  the  column  gradually  extends  to  the  rear.  The  educational  forces  are 
drawn  forward  by  the  magnetism  of  those  in  advance,  not  pushed  along  by  pike 
polos  in  the  hands  of  the  hindmost.  Our  colleges,  by  demanding  more  and  better 
preparation  of  students  applying  for  admission  year  by  year,  are  constantly  elevat- 
ing the  standards  of  the  high  schools,  which  in  their  tnrn  require  more  and  better 
^orkiu  the  grammar  grades,  and  this  can  be  accomplished  only  by  a  similar  move- 
ment in  the  primary  schools.  So  an  advance  is  scored  along  the  whole  line.  A  great 
poet-graduate  university  at  Washington  would,  if  rightly  managed,  stimulate  every 
allege  in  the  land  to  higher  achievements,  and  the  circle  thus  begun  would  go  on 
broadening  till  the  most  sequestered  rural  schools  would  feel  the  new-bom  impulse, 
»&d  even  Sleepy  Hollow  might  rub  its  eyes  and  ask  "  What  time  is  it  f '' 

"HiiB  is  not  all.  The  graduates  of  this  grand  university  of  the  United  States  would 
^  in  the  army  of  progress  as  leaders,  with  influence  wider  than  the  continent  and 
lasting  as  humanity. 

One  Horace  Mann  in  a  community  is  worth  more  than  a  thousand  easy-going  citi- 
^^^  whose  sympathies  and  aims,  so  far  as  they  have  any,  run  in  the  same  channels 
^th  his,  but  who  are  satisfied  with  simply  being  ''right  on  all  the  great  moral  ques- 
ttonsoftheday." 

'I'hen  let  us  have  the  university ;  let  it  be  begun  at  once,  and  when  done  let  it  be  a 
^^<»con  light  for  the  nations. 

Very  truly,  W.  W.  Pkndergast 

{Superintendent  Public  Instruction). 
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Statb  of  Miknesota,  DBPAxnavn  of  Pubuc  iNSTRUcnoir, 

St.  Paul,  Mimn.f  October  tl,  1895. 

Dbar  Sir:  It  will  giye  me  plMURire  to  urge  apon  our  members  of  Congreeathe 

importftDce  to  the  country  of  immediftte  favorable  action  on  the  natiOBAl  nniTesrity 

biU. 

Youra,  very  truly,  W.  W.  PE2ri>KBOAST. 

STATB  of  NBB&ASKA,  DBPABTMSNT  of  PUBUC  iNSTRUCnOK, 

iMMoln,  September  18,  tSM. 

Dear  Sir  :  It  affords  me  pleasure  to  reply  to  your  fitvor  of  Angost  25  im  regard  to 
the  establishment  in  the  city  of  Washington  of  a  great  national  nnivefm^. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  in  the  memorial,  the  receipt  of  whioh  I  have  tlie  honor  to 
acknowledge,  the  term  university  means  university^  the  culminating  and  cxowiiiBg 
educational  institution  of  the  nation. 

Such  an  institution,  to  subserve  its  highest  purpose,  should  be,  must  be*  in  prox- 
imity to  the  sources  of  information ;  its  students  making  original  research  must  be 
in  the  fields  to  be  searched. 

These  conditions  are  present  in  the  national  capital  in  the  form  of  museums, 
libraries,  laboratories,  art  collections;  in  the  form  of  departments  and  bureaus  of 
the  National  Oovemment;  in  the  form  of  local  institutions;  in  the  form  of  learned 
associations;  and  these  are  side  by  side  with  the  hundreds  of  experts  in  many 
branches  of  the  Government  service. 

While  all  this  is  true  it  concerns  the  location  only  of  snob  an  institution. 

We  should  have  such  an  institution,  because  in  this  way  only  can  we  meet  the 
demands  made  upon  our  nation  by  learning;  because  it  would  afford  an  enormoas 
incentive  to  research  and  consequent  scholarship ;  because  it  would  be  a  powerfnl 
factor  in  crystallizing,  or,  better,  organizing  our  many  eduoational  systems  into  one 
system;  because  it  would  offer  to  students  at  home  and  abroad  an  opportunity  fbr 
the  study  of  our  governmental,  our  economic,  and  our  social  systems,  and  thus  open 
the  way  for  the  correction  of  errors,  as  well  as  for  the  dissemination  among  the 
peoples  of  the  earth  of  the  excellencies  that  exist  in  a  "government  of  the  people, 
for  the  people,  and  by  the  people." 

Yonrs,  truly,  A.  K.  GtotTDY 

(i9i»perifi«0iideii<  Public  JiwItimMmi).    ' 


Tbachsrs'  Natiokal  Fratkrnal  Bensfft  Association, 

Xineola.  J^ftr.,  Oetober  11, 1895. 
Dear  Sir  :  Responding  to  your  card  of  October  8, 18d6,  permit  me  to  say  that  yoo 
may,  in  the  fbtare  as  in  the  past,  depend  upon  me  for  the  fullest  possible  ooopen* 
tion  in  this  magnificent  undertaking. 

I  should  be  pleased  to  receive  anything  that  has  been  published  in  oonneotion  with 
the  university  enterprise. 

Yours,  truly,  A.  K.  Ck)Ui>Y, 

Late  State  SuperintendmU  of  Pnblie  InetrueHeii. 


Tbaohbrs'  National  Fraternal  Benefit  Association, 

LineoUif  Kebr.,  January  jS5, 1896, 
Dear  Sir:  I  inclose  a  copy  of  resolutions  adopted  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Nebraska  State  Teachers'  Association  at  its  recent  annual  meeting.     They  wen 
passed  as  almost  the  last  act  of  the  session,  in  the  presence  of  an  audience  of  1,500 
to  1,800  people,  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  State. 

Yours,  truly,  A.  K.  Goodt. 

Resolutions  adopted  at  Nebraska  State  Teachers'  Association,  1895. 

«  «  •  «  •  *  * 

Besolvedf  That  this  association  reaffirm  the  unanimous  declaration  of  the  Senste 
committee  of  the  last  Congress,  as  follows :  That  the  cause  of  American  leamiog 
demands  such  an  institution;  that  the  highest  dignity  and  welfare  of  the  nation 
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imhifb  it;  tiiat  it  sbcHild  be  established  at  tbe  ea|ntal  of  the  eonntry ;  that  after  a 
deliaT  of  one  hundred  yean  eince  it  was  first  Bioposed  and  sooght  to  be  eetablished 
by  the  founders  of  this  Government,  it  wonld  1>e  unworthy  of  so  sreat  a  people  to 
wait  for  a  more  favorable  time  in  which  to  meet  these  hiffh  demands. 

That  we  adopt  as  our  own  declaration  of  the  National  £dnoatioai^  Association  of 
1871,  touAhinc  the  eharacter  and  scope  of  such  a  university,  as  follows : 

1.  That  it  should  be  broad  enough  to  embrace  every  department  of  science,  litera- 
ture, and  the  arts,  and  every  real  profession. 

2.  That  it  should  be  high  enougii  to  supplement  the  highest  existing  institutions 
of  the  oountrr,  and  to  embraee  within  its  fieids  of  instruction  the  utmost  limit  of 
human  knowledge. 

3.  That,  in  the  interest  of  truth  and  justice,  it  should  guarantee  equal  privileges 
to  all  duly  qualified  applicants  for  admission  to  the  courses  of  instruction,  and  equal 
rightSy  as  well  as  the  largest  freedom,  to  all  earnest  investigators  in  that  vast 
domain  which  lies  outside  the  limits  of  acknowledged  scienee. 

4.  That  it  should  be  so  constituted  and  established  as  to  command  the  hearty  sup- 
port of  the  American  people,  regardless  of  section,  party,  or  creed. 

5.  That  its  material  resources  should  be  yast  enon^  to  enable  it  not  only  to  furnish, 
and  that  either  freely  or  at  a  nominal  cost,  the  beet  instruction  the  world  eui  afford, 
but  also  to  provide  the  best-known  facilities  for  the  work  of  scientific  investigation 
together  with  endowed  fellowships  aUd  honorary  fellowships,  open  respecti  velv  to  the 
most  meritorious  graduates  and  to  such  investigators,  whether  native  or  foreign,  as, 
being  candidates  therefor,  shall  have  distinguisned  themselves  most  in  the  advance- 
ment of  knowledge. 

6.  lliat  it  should  be  so  coordinated  in  plan  with  other  institutions  of  the  country 
as  not  only  in  no  way  ta  conflict  with  them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  become  at  once 
a  potent  agency  for  their  improvement  and  the  means  of  creaong  a  complete,  har- 
monionsy  and  efficient  system  of  American  education. 


Departbiekt  of  Public  Instbuction, 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  April  17, 1896. 

Dkax  Sxa:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  your  favor  of  the  10th  instant  relat- 
ing to  legislation  for  a  national  university. 

The  enterprise  has  my  full  sympathy,  and  you  are  privileged  to  make  any  use  of 
my  name  you  may  deem  proper. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  truly  yours,  A.  B.  PoLA2n>« 

State  SuperintendenU 


DBPABTMSNT  of  PUBUC  iNflTBtrCTION, 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  Ootoher  11, 1895. 
DlAB  Snt;  I  am  glad  to  know  that  excellent  progress  has  been  made  in  the  effort 
to  estabE^  a  national  university  in  the  city  of  Washington.    If  I  can  be  of  any 
service  to  you  in  aiding  the  splendid  cause  that  you  have  at  heart,  please  conmiand 
my  services. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  truly  yours,  A.  B.  Polakd, 

State  Superintendent. 


Dbpabtmknt  of  Public  Instructiok, 

AlboMjf,  N.  T,,  November  4, 1895. 

DsAR  Sib  :  I  hare  you  eisonlar  letter  of  October  22,  explaining  tlie  leading  objects 
to  be  gained  by  the  establishment  of  a  national  post-graduate  university  at  Wash- 
ington. I  have  also  received  the  Senate  documents  which  deal  with  the  subject,  and 
bave  given  the  matter  mj  attention.  The  matter  had  not  been  called  to  my  notice 
previously. 

I  am  more  than  willing  to  be  considered  a  friend  of  the  project,  and  will  do  what- 
ever may  lie  in  my  power  to  promote  it. 

As  a  loyal  citijEen,  and  one  deeply  interested  in  educational  affairs,  I  would  like  to 
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see  a  national  nniYenity  establiflhed  at  the  capital  of  oar  country  on  a  scale  corre- 
sponding to  the  magnitude  of  edncational  work  and  ednoatioual  requirements  in 
this  conntry. 

Yours,  veiy  respectfully,  Charles  B.  Skinnkil 

State  SuperinieudemL 


SUPKIUNTBNDIENT  OF  PUBLIC  IXSTnUGTION, 

Santa  Fe,  N,  if  ex.,  Korember  9, 1895, 
Dkab  Sib:  I  have  your  fayor  of  recent  date  relative  to  the  establishment  of  a 
national  post-graduate  uniyersity  at  the  national  capital.  This  is  the  first  time 
I  have  heard  Arom  you  on  the  subject.  In  reply^  I  have  to  say  that  the  movement 
meets  with  my  approval,  and  it  will  afford  me  pleasure  to  be  of  some  service  to 
you  in  carrying  the  idea  into  execution.  You  may  count  upon  me  to  do  all  in  my 
power  to  aid  the  cause.  If  there  is  anything  sjiecial  that  I  can  do,  please  command 
me  at  all  times.  , 

Very  truly  youis,  Amado  Chavbs  {Suj^eriniendent), 


SUFKRINTBNDBMT  OF  PUBUC  INSTRUCTION, 

Santa  Fe,  N,  Mex,,  January  SO,  1896, 
Dear  Sir  :  I  have  your  favor  of  recent  date  relative  to  the  proposed  national  uni- 
versity, and  in  reply  I  have  to  say  that  I  have  already  written  to  you  expressing  my 
willingness  to  aid  you  all  I  can  with  your  measure  through  our  Congressional  Dele- 
gate. That  is  all  I  can  do.  I  have  called  the  attention  of  Mr.  Catron  to  this  matter 
and  urged  him  to  aid  with  all  his  power  to  have  the  bill  put  through  Congress. 

Very  truly  yours, 

AlCADO  Chaves,  Superintendent. 


Superintendent  of  Pubuc  Instruction, 

Raleigh,  N.  C,  January  1, 1895. 
Dear  Sir  :  Replying  to  your  question  about  a  national  university,  I  beg  to  state 
that  I  am  in  favor  of  such  an  institution.    •    *    «    That  some  States,  at  least,  are 
not  financially  able  to  educate  their  people  as  the  times  demand  is  a  fact  that  can 
not  be  successfully  disputed. 

Very  truly,  S.  M.  Finger, 

Superintendent  PubUo  Inetrudien. 


Office  op  Superintendent  of  Pubuc  Instruction, 

Saleigh,  K.  C,  October  22, 1894, 
Mt  Dear  Sir:  Yours,  dated  October,  1894,  is  before  me.  I  had  received  yonr 
Senate  ''Memorial  concerning  a  national  university  (wholly  post-graduate)'',  with 
"Senate  committee's  unanlmoas  report  on  the  pending  bill,"  but  have  been  too  busy 
in  the  field  lifting  up  my  voice  to  our  people  in  the  ''by-ways  and  hedges,"  in  the 
woods  and  fields,  in  the  swamps  and  on  the  hil^js,  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  mountains 
for  better  support  of  our  public  ft'ee  schools  and  for  longer  terms  of  the  schools  of 
the  people  to  give  much  attention  to  a  great  post-graduate  national  university.  If 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall  see  fit  to  establish  such  a  university,  with 
proper  safeguards  thrown  around  it,  "Barkis  is  willin'." 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  C.  Scarborough 
{State  SupeHntendent  Public  Instruction  far  North  CoivJtiw). 
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Statb  of  North  Dakota, 

DBPARTinKT  OF  PUBLIC  InSTRUCTIOK, 

Bitmarok,  September  6, 1894. 

DsAR  Sir:  Touts  of  the  25th  ultimo  aud  a  copy  of  yoar  inemoTial  in  regard  to  the 
Dational  nnivenity  at  hand,  I  haye  examined  into  the  snbjeot  carefully.  I  am 
heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  moyement,  and  trust  that  yon  may  be  able  to  secure 
the  passage  of  some  reasonable  bill  establishing  the  university  in  such  a  manner  as 
will  take  it  wholly  out  of  competition  with  existing  institutions  of  this  country  and 
make  it  of  universal  value  to  the  nation. 

I  believe  that  the  time  is  fully  ripe  for  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution. 
Mere,  I  believe  that  the  condition  of  our  country  financially  and  politically  demands 
such  an  institution.  The  Northwest  is  educationally  wide  awake  and  ready  to  aid 
in  raising  the  standard  of  our  national  educational  character,  aud  will  heartily  join 
hands  with  the  West,  South,  and  East  in  aiding  toward  the  proposed  university. 
Wishing  you  success,  fraternally  yours, 

L.  J.  ElSBNHUTH 

{State  Superintendent), 


Statk  of  North  Dakota, 

Dbpartmbnt  of  Public  Instruction, 

Bismarck,  October  SI,  1896. 

Dkab  Sir:  Tour  favor  of  22d  instant  was  duly  received  and  its  contents  noted.    I 

am  pleased  to  know  of  the  university  plans  in  detail,  and  willingly  signify  approval 

of  the  general  proposition,  and  am  pleased  to  be  counted  among  its  friends. 

Tours,  respectfully, 

E.  F.  Batrs, 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Inetruction. 


Statb  of  Nbvada,  Dbpartmbnt  of  Education, 

Careen  City,  October  S9, 1895. 
DiAR  Sir:  Tout  letter  asking  ibr  my  support  to  the  proposition  of  establishing  a 
national  university  is  Just  received,  and  I  hasten  to  say  that  I  am  heartily  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  movement,  and  beg  of  you  to  call  upon  me  for  any  assistance  which 
I  may  render. 

Bespectftilly  yours,  H.  C.  CuTTma. 

Territorial  Board  of  Education, 

Qutkrie,  Okla.,  January  SO,  1896. 
DiAR  Sir  :  I  very  much  favor  the  national  university,  and  will  be  very  glad  to  do 
anything  in  my  power  to  aid  in  the  matter.    Tou  can  use  my  name  on  the  committee 
of  one  hundred. 

Sincerely,  E.  D.  Cameron, 

Superintendent  Public  Inetruolion. 


Territorial  Board  of  Education, 

Outhrie,  Okla.,  January  SI,  1896. 

Dkar  Sir  :  This  Is  to  say  to  the  committees  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 

through  you,  that  I  very  much  favor  a  national  university,  to  be  called  the  Univer- 

Nty  of  the  United  States.    I  will  not  attempt  to  give  reasons  here  for  thinking  as  I 

do  on  this  great  question.    I  like  the  plan  outlined.    It  is  a  necessity  if  we  propose 

1^0  keep  in  the  front  of  the  procession  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Bespectfully, 

E.  D.  Cameron, 

Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 
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Dbpahtmbnt  of  Pcjbuc  Instruction, 

Salem,  Oreg.,  September  3, 1894. 
DXA.R  Sir  :  Retaming  to  this  office  again  to-day  I  find  your  faror  of  Angnst  25  on 
my  table.    I  shall  be  pleased  to  assist  yon  in  the  matter,  and  on  receipt  of  the  Senate 
doenments  mentioned  by  yon  I  shall  be  pleased  to  examine  the  same  csrefiiDy.    Id 
this  matter  yon  have  my  best  wishes. 

I  remain,  yonrs,  Tery  sincerely,  E.  B.  McEuiOT, 

State  SuperintendeKt  Public  Instrmetion, 


COMMOKWSALTH  OF  PrNNSYI^VANIA, 

DXPABTMKMT  OF  PUBUC  llf 8TRUCTION, 

Sarritbmrg,  Oeteber  99,  1994. 
Dbar  Sir  :  I  have  not  had  time  to  giro  the  snbjeet  of  a  naittonal  nniversity  the 
attention  whieh  it  deserves,  and  do  not  feel  prepared  to  say  anything  for  or  against 
the  moTement.    In  a  general  way  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  any  forward  movement 
in  the  cause  of  higher  education. 

Yonrs,  truly,  N.  C.  Schaeffkr 

{StaU  Superintefideat  Publie  InetmeiUm). 


Philadrlphia,  Pa.,  Deoember  1$,  1894. 
Dkar  Sir:  I  have  during  the  last  month  paid  some  attention  to  the  scheme  oftk 
national  university,  and  the  more  I  study  the  question  the  more  anxious  I  feel  to  see 
it  realized.  You  can  count  on  me  for  any  support  which  my  official  position  wili 
enable  me  to  give.  I  shall  make  it  a  point  to  speak  to  members  of  Congress  from 
Pennsylvania  as  I  chance  to  meet  them  from  time  to  time. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

Nathan  C.  Schakffbr, 
Staie  Superintetident  of  P«&{io  Jiitlnicfioa. 


Statr  of  Rhode  Island, 
Officb  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools, 

Brwid/etiee,  October  2S,  1894. 

Mt  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  read  the  bill  which  has  been  prepared,  and  so  far  as  I  ean 
Judge  therefrom  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  its  passage.  I  have  long  felt  that  the 
facilities  afforded  by  onr  Government  for  the  highest  education  were  very  defective; 
that  we  shonld  never  attain  to  the  position  in  the  world  of  science  and  letters  to 
which  we  are  really  entitled  until  the  National  Government  made  definite  and 
adequate  provision  for  the  support  of  onr  best  scholars  while  engaged  in  the  highest 
realms  of  kno^edge  and  research. 

It  is  impossible  for  one  engaged  in  work  of  this  highest  order  to  either  make  it 
yield  him  a  livelihood  or  to  turn  aside  therefrom  and  earn  it.  These  upper  walks 
allow  no  subordinate  subject  to  divert  the  mind. 

Such  a  scheme  as  that  proposed  would,  it  seems  to  me,  tend  to  correlate  attd  «ni^ 
the  work  of  our  institutions  of  learning  throughout  the  country  and  offer  an  incen- 
tive to  bright,  active,  vigorous  young  men  in  every  State  to  push  their  studies  to  tiie 
highest  attainable  point.  ^ 

I  am  con  ftden  t  it  would  raise  the  general  scholarship  of  the  whole  eoantry .  I  ahaH 
hope  to  see  the  measure  carried  through  during  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

Wishing  you  the  fullest  success,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  yours,  very  sincerely, 

Thos.  B.  Stock  well  {Cemmieiioner). 
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Offick  C0MMI86IOMBB  Public  Schools, 

Pr9V%dmu>e,  B,  L,  April  19, 1896. 
Dkaa  SDR:  In  reply  to  your  reqaott  of  the  10th  iDstant,  for  pemittion  to  oso  my 
name  in  mafring  np  a  ooaunittee  for  tho  fortheranoe  of  the  intereats  of  the  national 
uniyersity,  I  would  say  that  if  in  your  judgment  it  will  be  of  any  adyantage  to  the 
canae  I  have  no  objeotion  to  your  so  using  it.  There  is  anqueatioaahly  a  field  for 
saeh  a  nniToraityy  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  promote  its  establishment. 

Trusting  that  yoor  efforts  may  at  bo  distant  day  meet  with  snooess,  I  remain, 
yours,  Tory  tndy, 

Thos.  B.  Stockwxll^  C^NM»tMumsr. 


STiLTX  of  South  Caboliii a,  Dbpabtmbnt  of  Educatiom, 

ColutHina,  3,  C,  Oetoher  gS,  1896, 
I>BAR  Sir  :  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  faTor  of  October  22,  with  indo- 
sure,  and  to  aigni^r  my  approval  of  the  general  proposition  to  secure  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  post-graduate  university  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
ToQiB^  T«iy  tmly, 

W.  D.  Matfixld, 
suae  Suptrimiendent  o/JSdw>aUan. 


Statb  of  South  Dakota, 

Dbpaktmbnt  of  Public  Instruction, 

Pierre,  8.  Dak.,  JamM4ay9, 189t. 

I>RAR  Sir  :  I  am  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  movement  for  a  national  university, 

ind  hope  that  we  may  soon  begin  to  see  our  way  to  furnishing  our  young  men  with  a 

university  education  in  &ct  as  well  as  in  name.    Success  to  your  efforts. 

YoniB,  very  truly, 

0.  Salmon  (Superintendent). 

State  of  South  Dakota, 
Dbpartmbnt  of  Public  Instruction, 

Pierre,  October  tS,  1894. 
I^iAR  Sir:  I  sincerely  hoi>e  that  Congress  may  soon  be  brought  to  see  the  impor- 
tanee  of  a  national  university — one  that  will  in  time  compare  favorably  with  the 
Snropean  universities,  and  one  which,  like  them,  will  attract  and  call  together  the 
educational  leaders  of  the  country. 
I  am  watehing  the  movement  with  much  interest. 
Yours,  very  traly, 

CoBiaz  Salmon  (<9apeHii<MMieai). 


Statb  of  Tbnnbssbb, 
Department  of  Public  Insti^uctions, 

Naehville,  Tenn»,  November  IS,  1896, 
J>MAR  Sir  :  Your  circular  letter  of  October  22  is  before  me,  and  has  been  given  oa  re- 
fill oonsideration.    I  have  also  received  Senate  documents  dealing  with  the  same 
BQbjeot. 

I  am  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  measure  to  establish  in  the  United  States  a 
^^iitUmal  university.  Such  a  univesrsity,  rightly  managed,  would  stimulate  every 
QoUege  and  higher  institution  of  learning  In  the  land.  It  would  do  much  for  the 
<^ii8e  of  education,  and  would  have  a  powerful  tendency  to  inculcate  a  broader 
Patriotism. 

Yours,  truly,  S.  O.  Qilbreath 

(State  Superintendent). 
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DBPABXMiSMT  OF  EDUCATION, 

AuBtm,  Ite.y  November  S,  1894. 
Dea&  Sir:  I  certainly  wish  mach  sucoms  to  the  efforts  for  the  ertaMiRhment  of  a 
national  aniversity.    I  regret  that  I  have  not  the  time  to  give  the  mattar  a  more 
oarefnl  investigation  at  this  time. 

Most  respectfully,  J.  M.  Caruslb 

(State  SuperinteHdemt). 


Department  of  Educatiok, 

AusHn,  Da.,  April  16, 1895. 

Dear  Sir  :  Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  10th,  permit  me  to  express  my  sincere 

thanks  for  the  compliment  paid  me  in  yonr  letter  by  asking  me  to  serve  on  your  oom- 

mittee  to  present  the  claims  of  a  national  university  to  the  next  Congress.    I  shall 

be  pleased  to  accept  such  position,  with  the  understanding  that  I  will  not  be  able  to 

contribute  much  active  service  to  the  efforts  of  this  committee  on  account  of  the 

increasing  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  this  department. 

Most  respectfully; 

J.  M.  Carlisle,  State  SuperitUendemt. 


Office  of  Commissionsr  of  Schools, 

Ogden,  Utah,  October  28, 1895. 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  communication  of  the  22d  instant  is  received.    While  my  manifold 

duties  will  not  permit  me  to  elaborate  my  reasons,  I  can  assure  you  that  I  heartily 

indorse  the  movement  to  establish  a  national  post-graduate  university  at  Washington. 

Respectfully, 

T.  B.  Lewis, 

Territorial  ComnUseioner  of  SckooU. 


SUPKRIKTENDENT  OF  EDUCATION,  StATB  OF  VERMONT, 

Montpelier,  September,  1894. 

Dear  Sir  :  During  my  absence  in  August  the  "memorial "  was  misplaced,  and  was 
not  discovered  till  last  week,  or  I  should  have  replied  earlier.  I  meanwhile  had 
been  waiting  for  the  document,  thinking  you  had  not  sent  it. 

It  is  a  magnificent  undertaking,  and  I  heartily  hope  it  will  go  through. 

Very  sincerely. 

Mason  S.  Stone  {Supenntofudtikt), 


Superintendent  of  Education,  State  of  Vermont, 

Montpelier,  October  6, 1894. 
Dear  Sir  :  Your  communication  asking  my  opinion  concerning  the  establishment 
of  a  national  university  at  Washington  is  received,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  giving  my 
unqualified  and  hearty  indorsement  of  the  project. 

Such  an  institution  would  meet  a  national  want  and  form  a  fitting  capsheaf  to  oar 
eclucational  system. 

It  would  be  a  means  for  the  perpetuation  of  those  ideas  distinctly  American  and 
furnish  an  opportunity  and  stimulation  to  such  as  desire  to  pursue  post-gradoste 
work  here  in  America. 

A  progressive  nation  like  our  own  can  not  afford  to  have  it  said  that  its  young  men 
must  go  to  Europe  to  complete  their  education. 

We  have  resources  sufficient  to  support  such  a  university,  the  advancement  of 
learning  demands  such,  and  onr  reputation  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  can  be 
enhanced  in  no  better  way. 

Hoping  that  the  present  Cougreaa  will  be  wise  in  the  nation's  highest  educationil 
interests,  I  remain,  very  sincerely,  yours. 

Mason  S.  Stone 
(S^peHntendent  ef  Education,  State  ef  Vermmni). 
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SUPERINTBNBSMT  OF  EDUCATION,  StaTB  OF  VeKMOMT, 

Manipelier,  October  It,  1896, 

DSAB  Sib:  Yonr  card  of  October  8  is  at  hand,  and  I  hasten  to  say  that  yon  may 

Tely  upon  me  fot  any  aid  that  I  can  consistently  render.    Congratulating  you  upon 

the  progress  made  by  our  cause,  I  remain,  very  truly,  yours. 

Mason  S.  Stonic. 

Dbpabtmbnt  of  Pubuc  Instruction, 

SUFERINTBNDKNT'S  OfFICK, 

Biokmondf  Va,,  November  4, 1895, 
Dear  Sib:  Pressing  official  duties  have  prevented  an  earlier  answer  to  your  favor 
of  22d  ultimo. 

1  can  only  say  in  reply  to  it,  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a 
"national  post-graduate  university  at  Washington,''  and  will  cheerfully  do  what  I 
can  to  further  the  enterprise. 

Yery  respectfully,  John  £.  Mabbey 

(Ex-Lieutenant-Govemor  of  Virginia,  Superintendent  o/Fublio  In$truotion), 


Office  of  Superintendent  of  Pubuc  Instruction, 

State  of  Washington, 
Olpnpia,  Wa$h.,  September  15, 1894, 

Mt  Dear  Sir:  I  have  long  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  proposition  to  foand  a 
national  university  at  our  Federal  capital,  as  suggested  by  Washington  and  since 
urged  by  many  of  our  distinguished  statesmen  and  scholars,  and  have  at  times 
grown  almost  impatient  with  the  delay  in  consummating  this  grand  and  patriotic 
conception.  Such  a  university  should  stand  for  all  that  is  modem  and  scholarly 
throughout  the  world;  but  it  should  especially  emphasize  what  is  distinctively 
American,  and  should  afford  foreign  students  the  opportunity  of  studying  American 
institutions  on  their  native  soil. 

I  should  hardly  urge  it  fiwm  the  standpoint  of  the  economist  as  a  means  of  keep- 
ing  oar  students  at  home  and  offering  them  all  the  opportunities  available  at  foreign 
nniversities,  for  I  believe  it  is  wise  for  the  student  to  go  abroad ;  but  I  urge  it  most 
eamestly  as  a  competitor  of  the  best  foreign  universities  for  the  patronage  of  stu- 
dents from  every  nation.  It  should  be  the  common  opinion  in  all  foreign  countries 
within  the  next  fifty  years  that  their  scholars  could  lay  no  claim  to  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  American  institutions  unless  they  have  studied  in  the  '' University  of 
the  United  States. ''  The  fostering  of  such  a  sentiment  at  home  and  abroad  is 
necessary  to  the  greatness  of  American  scholarship  and  American  institutions. 

Very  truly  yours, 

C.  W.  Bean 
{Superintendent  Public  In%truct%on), 


State  of  West  Virginia,  Department  of  Free  Schools, 

Charleston,  January  1,  1896, 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  yonr  esteemed  favor  of  the  30th  ultimo,  I  have  to  say  that 

you  have  authority  to  enter  my  name  among  the  list  of  those  desiring  to  promote 

the  interest  of  the  national  university  of  the  United  States.    I  supposed  that  my 

name  had  been  placed  in  this  connection. 

YoniB,  most  obediently,  Virgil  A.  Lewis, 

State  Superintendent  Free  Schools. 


Office  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Cheyenne,  Wyo,,  January  6, 1896, 
blSAtt  Sir  :  I  have  yonr  letter  of  December  30,  and  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you 
add  my  name  to  those  who  are  in  favor  of  a  national  university,  as  it  is  something 
1  would  very  much  like  to  see  established. 

Ver^  truly  yours)  B.  Bbel  {State  Superintendent.) 


LEHERS  FROM  HEADS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  INSTITUTIONS  AND 

BUREAUS  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT. 


Smithsonian  Institution, 

Washington,  D,  C,  March  25, 1895, 

Drar  Sir:  I  have  the  hoDor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  note  of  March  21, 

with  reference  to  the  plan  for  the  national  nniversity  which  has  been  laid  before 

Congress;  and  while  I  regret  to  find  that  my  ofiScial  engagements  will  prevent  me 

from  giving  the  subject  the  attention  that  I  desire,  I  have  asked  Dr.  Thomas  Wilson, 

of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  who  is  much  interested  in  the  subject,  to  represent 

me  in  discoasing  the  matter  when  you  may  find  it  convenient  to  call. 

With  kind  regards,  very  truly  yours, 

S.  P.  Langley,  Secretary, 


Smithsonian  Institution, 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  12, 1S95, 
Sir:  In  response  to  your  request  for  the  use  of  my  name  on  the  committee  of  one 
hundred  for  the  furtherance  of  the  establishment  of  a  national  nniversity  at  Wash- 
ington, I  take  pleasure  in  authorizing  you  to  place  my  name  on  the  committee. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

S.  P.  Langley. 


[The  deep  interest  of  Dr.  G.  Browne  Goode,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  in  charge  of  the  National  Museum,  and  his  broad  views  on  the  subject  of 
the  university  are  manifest  in  many  ways.  For  example,  in  his  able  address  on  "  The 
nation's  debt  of  honor,''  before  the  late  Pan-Republic  Congress  of  1891,  wherein, 
among  other  things,  he  said :] 

Mr.  Prbsidknt:  Congress  has,  however,  failed  to  extend  its  direct  patronage  to 
any  educational  enterprise  of  the  highest  grade.  Unlike  most  of  the  Governments 
of  the  Old  World,  it  supports  no  faculties  of  learned  men  whose  duty  it  is  to  discover 
truth  and  give  it  to  the  world.  It  has  not  yet  provided  a  national  university  so 
excellent  that  it  is  not  necessary,  in  the  language  of  Washington,  ''for  the  youth  of 
the  United  States  to  migrate  to  foreign  countries  in  order  to  acquire  the  higher 
branches  of  education. ''  While  it  has  established  a  great  system  of  schools  under 
the  patronage  of  the  several  States,  it  has  failed  to  provide  a  central  institution 
which  shall  serve  as  a  model  for  all  the  others,  train  teachers  for  their  faculties, 
afford  their  scholars  post-graduate  instruction,  and  add  character  and  dignity,  intel- 
lectual and  moral,  to  the  nation's  capital.    •    *    * 

The  sum  of  $4,401,000  [amount  of  Washington's  bequest  with  compound  interest 
to  the  present  time],  if  appropriated  for  this  purpose  by  Congress,  and  placed  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  there  to  remain  paying  interest  at  6  per  cent,  would 
yield  over  $264,000  each  year,  a  sum  that  would  provide  for  many  professorships, 
lectureships  and  scholarships,  and  fellowships,  as  well  as  for  the  current  expenses 
of  several  seminaries  or  colleges.  Private  gifts  would  in  time  be  added  in  large 
amounts,  and  Congress  would  of  course  erect  such  buildings  as  from  time  to  time 
vere  found  necessary. 

S.  Kep.  420 9  lag  ; 
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United  States  Naval  Observatory,  Georgetown  Heights, 

Washington,  D.  C,  OctoUr  S4, 1S95. 
Dear  Sir  :  Pleiiae  acoept  my  thauks  for  the  ''  Memorial  in  regard  to  a  national 
uuiversity/^  referred  to  in  your  letter  of  the  19th  instant. 

An  institution  proposed  by  Washington  and  indorsed  by  the  most  distingmaked 
men  of  his  own  and  following  generations  is  well  worthy  of  the  intelligent  effects 
now  being  made  to  found  it  upon  a  secure  basis. 

The  plan  of  the  committee  of  which  you  are  the  chairman  will,  if  adopted,  place 
the  institution  upon  the  high  plane  that  it  should  occupy. 

Eeferriug  to  the  last  paragraph  of  your  letter,  I  shall  deem  it  an  honor  to  be 
enrolled  among  the  supporters  of  this  plan,  and  shall  cheerfully  lend  my  feeble  and 
humble  efiforte  to  its  success. 

Very  respectfully,  R.  L.  Phythian, 

Commodore  l\  S.  N,,  Superintendent  of  Naval  OhMervatary, 


Department  of  tub  Interior, 

United  States  Geological  Survey, 

Waahingion,  D.  C,  November  2, 1894, 
Dear  Sir  :  Yours  of  November  1  relating  to  the  establishment  of  a  national  uni- 
versity at  Washington  received. 

I  will  bring  the  matter  up  before  the  council  of  the  Geological  Society  of  Wash- 
ington.   I  feel  a  strong  interest  in  the  higher  education,  and  shall  be  happy  to  do 
anything  in  my  power  to  advance  it. 
I  shall  read  the  pamphlets  you  mention  when  they  come  to  hand. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Chas.  D.  Walcott 

{Director  of  the  Geological  Surf^cy). 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

United  States  Geological  Survey, 

Washington,  D,  C,  December  SO,  18B4, 
Dear  Sir:  I  fully  believe  in  establishing  such  a  university  in  the  interest  of 
higher  education,  and  I  cordially  indorse  the  statements  made  by  the  late  Presideot 
James  C.  Welling,  printed  on  pages  95-97  of  your  memorial,  on  the  subject.  The 
statements  and  views  expressed  in  the  memorial  are  so  exhaustive  and  oompreheD- 
sive  that  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  add  to  them,  except  to  record  my  peisonil 
approval  of  the  movement. 

Yoursy  very  truly,  Chas.  D.  Walcott. 

[The  views  of  the  late  Dr.  James  C.  Welling,  for  a  long  time  president  of  the 
Columbia  University,  District  of  Columbia,  referred  to,  are  here  quoted:] 

*'Such  a  university  as  I  here  prefigure  would  come  into  no  rivalry  with  any  exist- 
ing institution  under  the  control  of  any  denomination.  It  would  aim  to  be  the 
crown  and  culmination  of  our  State  institutions,  borrowing  graduates  from  them 
and  repaying  its  debt  by  contributing  in  turn  the  inspiration  of  high  edacatioi)<ii 
standards,  and  helping  also  in  its  measure  to  train  the  experts,  •  •  *  who  shoold 
elsewhere  strive  to  keep  alive  the  traditions  of  a  progressive  scholarship.  *  * 
It  is  not  enough  that  our  colleges  should  perpetuate  and  transmit  the  existing  sam 
of  human  knowledge.  We  must  have  our  workers  on  the  boundaries  of  a  progivss* 
ive  knowledge  if  we  are  to  establish  our  hold  on  the  directive  forces  of  modern 
society." 


United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 

Washington,  D,  C,  December  f 4,  ISSl 
Dear  Sir:  I  hope  you  will  not  grow  weary  in  pushing  this  matter. 
Yours,  faithfully, 

T.  C.  MendsnhaU. 
{An  SupeHntendent  of  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  iS#rt»e|). 
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United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  36,  1895, 

My  Dear  Sib  :  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  15th  inBtant, 

to  which  I  have  giyen  oarefnl  attention. 

Yoa  Beem  to  have  covered  the  -whole  ground,  and  I  do  not  think  your  plan  can  be 

Improved  or  even  modified  to  advantage. 

I  shall  always  be  glad  to  aid  you  in  every  potiaible  way  in  carrying  out  your  plana 

to  a  encceasAil  result. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  W.  W,  Dufpield, 

SuparintendenU 


Washington,  D.  C,  March  10, 1896, 
My  Dear  Sir:  Tour  plan  for  organizing  a  national  university  meets  with  my 
hearty  approval.  A  national  school  designed  primarily  for  training  men  in  scientific 
research  is  now  the  great  need  of  American  education.  There  are  at  the  seat  of 
Goremment  libraries,  museums,  and  apparatus  for  research  necessary  to  the  use  of 
sacb  an  institution.  It  yet  needs  an  organization  of  personnel  and  the  halls  in  which 
inatractors  and  pupils  may  meet. 

I  am,  yours,  cordially,  J.  W.  Powell 

{Director  of  ih0  Bureau  of  Ethnology), 


Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau, 

Wobhingion,  D,  C,  December  9, 1891, 
My  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  looked  over  the  summary  with  very  great  interest.    Your 
plan  is  a  broad  one,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  suggestions  to  make  at  pres- 
ent.  What  I  said  to  you  the  other  day,  of  course,  contemplated  the  possibility  of 
uing  ihe  university  for  professional  education.    This  is  not  properly  in  applied 
science,  but  in  theoretical  science. 
I  will  be  glad  to  discuss  the  matter  further  with  you  when  I  see  you  again. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Mark  W.  Harrington 
{Am  Chief  of  Weather  Bureau). 


Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 

Washington,  November  S6, 1892, 

I^sar  Sir:  Please  accept  my  thanks  for  the  copy  of  j^our  memorial  in  regard  to  a 

national  university.    Without  having  given  the  subject  studied  investigation  or 

conaideration,  it  has  always  awakened  feelings  of  pride  and  patriotism  in  my  heart, 

uidl am  very  glad  that  it  has  the  benefit  of  yoiir  vigorous  and  intelligent  support. 

Again  thanking  you,  I  am,  very  truly,  yours, 

W.  G.  Veazey  {Commieeioner), 


1620  P  Street, 
WwhingUm,  D,  C,  December  6, 1894, 
Ht  Dear  Sir:  Whenever  there  is  anything  to  be  done,  please  let  me  know  the 
tune  and  place,  and  I  will  be  on  hand  if  possible.    Glad  the  project  is  still  alive. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

S.  Newcomb 
{Superintendent  Nautical  Almanac), 
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Dbpartmkiit  of  Labor, 
WoMkingion,  D.  C,  Novembers,  1895, 
DsAk  Sir  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  oommanioation  of  the  7th  instant,  relative  to 
the  establishment  pf  a  national  post-graduate  university  at  WashingtoDi  and  in 
reply  to  your  inquiry  I  would  say  that  I  have  always  been  in  favor  of  the  establiah- 
ment  of  such  a  university.  You  are  at  liberty,  therefore,  to  count  me  as  one  among 
its  friends. 

I  am,  respectfully,  Cakroix  D.  Wright 

(  CoMflMMfteiicr). 


Smithbonian  Institution,  Dkpartmknt  of  Entomology, 

Wa$kingU>n,  December  11, 1894. 
My  Dear  Qovkrnor:  Nothing  that  I  could  say  would  add  weight  to  the  argu- 
ments which  you  have  already  mustered  in  favor  of  the  prqjeot,  and  I  do  sincerely 
hope  that  your  efforts  may  soon  bear  fruit,  and  that  Congress  may  pass  the  bill  now 
before  it,  or  some  similar  bill,  in  order  that  so  worthy  a  project  may  at  once  be 
started  on  its  useful  career.  There  is  already  much  of  the  material  centered  in  the 
national  capital  necessary  to  the  founding  of  such  a  national  educational  institu- 
tion, and  I  can  conceive  of  nothing  that  would  have  a  more  marked  and  beneficial 
influence  on  our  future  national  life  than  such  an  institution,  providing  its  founda- 
tion be  well  laid  and  its  future  substantially  guaranteed. 
Believe  me,  my  dear  Governor,  yours,  sincerely, 

C.  y.  RiLET  {CuraUn',  etc.). 


2115  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa,,  November  11, 1895, 
My  Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  November  6,  with  inclosure,  is  received.    You  may 
certainly  count  me  as  one  of  the  friends  of  the  proposed  national  university,  and  yoa 
are  authorized  to  add  my  name  to  your  list  of  indorsers  if  yon  think  it  worth  while 
to  do  so. 

Very  truly  yours,  J.  S.  Billings 

{Late  Superintendent  o/Armg  Medical  Mueenm), 


2115  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  November  25, 1895. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  have  your  note  of  the  22d  instant,  with  indosures,  for  which  I  am 
much  obliged.  I  have  been  retired  from  the  Army  at  my  own  request,  and  hsve 
accepted  the  position  of  professor  of  hygiene  and  director  of  the  laboratory  of 
hygiene  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am  much  interested  in  your  plan  for  s 
national  university,  and  shall  be  glad  to  do  what  I  can  to  call  attention  to  the  need 
of  action  by  Congress  in  the  matter. 

Very  sincerely  yours,  John  S.  Bilungs 

(Late  Superintendent  of  Armg  Medical  Mueeum), 


LETTERS  FROM  HEADS  OF  NATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS, 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PATRIOTIC. 


American  Philosophical  Sociktt, 

Philadelphiaf  February  1,  1895. 

Sir:  Yonr  esteemed  favor  of  January  8, 1895,  addressed  to  Dr.  Frederick  Fraley, 
preBident  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society;  was  duly  received  by  him,  and, 
with  the  accompanying  documents,  was  laid  before  the  society  at  its  next  regular 
meeting,  and  by  it  referred  to  the  secretaries  for  reply. 

We  have  the  honor  to  assure  yon  that  the  society  heartily  sympathizes  in  all  plans 
looking  toward  the  promotion  and  dissemination  of  useftil  knowledge.  The  pro- 
posed national  uniyersity,  if  estAblished  on  sound  and  judicious  principles,  would 
undoubtedly  oontribute  potently  to  this  end ;  and  such  a  scheme  therefore  merits 
the  encouragement  and  support  of  all  friends  of  the  higher  education. 

We  remain,  most  respeotftilly,  yours, 

Gboror  F.  Barker, 

D.  G.  Brinton, 

George  H.  Horn, 

Seoretariw. 


American  Institcte  of  Civics, 

New  York,  April  19,  189S. 
Dkar  Sir:  I  was  glad  to  receive  your  courteous  favor  of  March  19,  with  the 
accompanying  documents.  I  am  much  interested  in  yonr  efforts  to  promote  the 
establishment  of  a  national  university,  and  trust  that  they  will  be  snccessful.  The 
great  work  in  which  the  institute  is  engaged  ought  to  be  in  some  way  allied  with 
sneh  an  institution  as  yon  seek  to  establish.  National,  educational,  and  devoted 
Bolely  to  the  promotion  of  the  highest  interests  of  government  and  citizenship,  with- 
out regard  to  party,  creed,  or  class,  it  would  seem  that  it  should  be  under  the  foster- 
ing care  of  an  institution  founded  under  the  auspices  of  government,  at  the  natlon^s 
capital,  and  intended  to  qualify  American  youth  for  the  noblest  exercise  of  thoir 
abilities  and  privileges  as  American  citizens.  Whether  or  not  the  realization  of  your 
plans  and  the  realization  of  mine  can  be  successfully  related  to  each  other,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  do  anything  in  my  power  to  assist  in  your  noble  undertaking. 

With  highest  respect,  I  am,  very  truly,  yours, 

H.  R.  Waitk,  Presideni. 


American  Institute  op  Civics, 

New  York,  December  SO,  1895. 
Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  your  favor  of  December  18,  permit  me  to  say  that  if  the 
plans  which  you  seek  to  realize  are  saoh  as  I  understand  them  to  be,  it  will  give  me 
pleasure  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  executive  council  of  the  provisional  committee 
of  the  projected  university  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  only  time  at  this  moment  to  make  this  brief  reply  to  your  letter.  A  little 
later,!  shall  hope  to  correspond  with  you  more  fully  as  to  present  plans  and  the 
promise  of  success  which  attend  your  efforts. 

With  regards,  very  sincerely  yours,  H.  R.  Waits  (Presideiii), 
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Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Economy, 

UNivKRsmr  OF  Pennstlvaxia, 

Philadelpkia,  Apnl  IS,  189S. 
My  Dear  Sir  :  In  answer  to  your  favor  of  the  17th  instant,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  knovi 
no  one  thing  in  American  edncation  which  is  more  important  than  the  eetabliehmen  I 
of  a  national  nniversity  at  Washington,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  aid  this  moTemenJ 
in  any  way  xx>s8ible. 

Very  truly  yours,  Edmund  J.  Jambs 

(Preaidemt). 


American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Sciencx, 

Philadelpkia,  December  5,  1894, 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  much  interested  in  the  work  of  the  committee  on  the  nations 
nniversity,  of  whieh  you  are  chairman.     I  hope  that  you  will  send  me  -whatever 
information  you  may  hare  about  the  great  enterprise.    Command  my  services  to  the 
fullest  extent  in  this  matter. 

Very  truly  yours,  Edmund  J.  Jaites 


UnTVXRSITY  of  PXNNSYLTANIAy 

Philadelphui,  November  IS,  1895. 
My  Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  was  received  this  morning.        I  am  glad  to  hear  that 
you  are  going  to  take  up  the  urgent  prosecution  of  the  national  univeTsity  idea  in 
the  new  Congress. 

Very  truly  yours,  Edmund  J.  James 

{As  President  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Sdenee). 


Philadelphia,  November  S7, 1894. 
Dear  Sir:  The  project  of  establishing  a  national  university  at  Washingt-on  baa 
interested  me  for  years,  but  I  never  saw  any  plan  proposed  tliat  did  not  have  serions 
objections  or  manifest  shortcomings.  I  examined,  therefore,  your  memorial,  expect- 
ing to  find  that  its  scheme,  too,  would  be  open  to  like  unfavorable  eritioism;  ud 
was  agreeably  surprised  to  perceive  that  you  had  avoided  the  objectionable  featOTM 
visible  in  others  and  present  a  practical,  beneticent,  and  truly  liberal  ontlioe  whicb, 
if  filled  in  and  carried  out  in  the  same  spirit,  will  endow  our  land  with  an  institatioo 
which  will  prove  an  advantage  and  a  glory  to  it  for  indefinite  generations.  Wishins; 
your  effort  every  success,  I  remain, 

Very  truly  yours,  D.  O.  Brintok 

{Preaident  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  eU,). 


Philadelphia,  April  ISy  1S95. 
Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  yours  of  the  10th,  I  beg  to  say  I  am  quite  willing  ti*^ 
my  name  should  bo  added  to  the  national  committee  on  the  university,  as  proposed- 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

D.  O.  Brintok 
(Late  President  American  AssoiAaiion  for  the  Advancement  of  Sdesce)- 
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Associahom  of  American  Agricultural  Collbobb 

and  expkrimsnt  stations, 
jAtwinrnfilUy  Fairfax  Camnty,  Fa.,  June  26, 1896, 

Dkar  Sir:  Absence  in  the  West  temporarily,  as  per  printing  above,  aooonnts  for 
my  failnre  to  promptly  receive  and  respond  to  yonr  letter  dated  April  10, 1895. 

Let  me  now  reassnre  yon  of  my  intercHt  in  the  important  movement  nnder  yonr 
energetic  and  able  leadership.  I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  follow  and  cooperate  in 
any  way  I  can,  and  feel  snre  that  the  institntions,  all  beneficiaries  of  the  National 
Government,  which  constitute  the  membership  of  the  association  above  indicated, 
would  willingly  authorize  me  to  speak  for  them  collectively.  (I  have,  however,  no 
right  to  do  this  as  yet.) 

If  Dot  too  late  I  should  be  pleased  to  be  included  in  the  membership  of  yonr  enlarged 
committee  of  promotion,  as  you  kindly  suggest,  and,  as  I  am  now  to  be  in  or  near 
Washington  City  nearly  all  the  time,  you  may  freely  call  upon  me  for  any  assistance 
I  can  render. 

Very  respectfully  yours,  Hknrt  E.  Alvord 

{A9  Pr€9ident  of  Aisociaium), 


AflSOCiATiON  OF  American  Agricultural  Colleges 

AND  Experiment  Stations, 
LewiniviUef  Fairfax  Co«ntjff  Va.,  Januarjf  16,  1895, 

Dear  Sir:  Please  accept  my  thanks  for  yonr  letters  of  December  20  and  Janu- 
ary 8,  and  the  docnments  which  accompanied  them. 

The  project  for  the  establishment  of  the  university  of  the  United  States  has 
always  been  of  interest  to  roe,  and  since  its  recent  revival  I  have  said  and  done  the 
little  I  could  in  its  behalf.  I  trust  that  a  realization  of  the  long-cherished  desires 
of  the  ftiends  of  this  great  enterprise  is  near  at  hand. 

Through  the  wise  policy  of  the  Federal  Government  in  devoting  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds  of  public  lands  to  education,  endowments  for  research  and  for  higher 
instruction  have  been  established  in  every  State.  Although  properly  nnder  local 
control  and  upon  broad  and  elastic  bases,  which  enable  them  to  be  adapted  to  local 
needs  and  conditions,  these  institutions  constitute  a  national  system,  which  still 
lacks  a  finish  and  head.  They  are  like  the  States  without  the  Union.  The  proposed 
university,  its  sphere  and  relations  carefuUy  defined,  offers  a  most  appropriate  and 
important  finish  to  the  provisions  for  higher  education  already  made  by  the  Qovem- 
ment  of  the  United  States. 

You  and  your  active  colaborers  deserve  the  best  wishes  and  the  heartiest  coopera. 

tion  on  the  part  of  all  friends  of  education  throughout  the  country    I  am  sure  yon 

ean  especially  depend  for  such  aid  as  lies  in  their  power  upon  those  connected  with 

the  existing  institutions  based  upon  grants  of  public  land  and  its  proceeds.    These 

institutionB  keenly  feel  the  need  of  a  closer  bond  of  union  and  central  guide,  such 

as  would  be  admirably  supplied  by  the  university  of  the  United  States. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Henry  E.  Alvord  (Prttideni), 


31  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  August  5, 1896. 
Mt  Dear  Sir:  Tour  esteemed  favor  of  Saturday  last  is  at  hand. 
You  may  count  on  my  friendly  cooperation  in  any  direction  in  my  power  in  your 
noble  efforts. 
When  the  general  society  meets  I  shall  lay  the  matter,  D.  V.,  before  them. 
I  am,  dear  sir,  with  sentiments  of  respect,  faithfully  yours, 

Asa  Bird  Gardiner, 
General  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnaii, 
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SOCIKTT  OF  THK  CINCINNATI, 

2iew  York,  Angmtt  S,  1895. 

Mk  Dkak  8is:  Tcvor  Mteemed  favor  of  yesterday  is  at  hand.    Ton  have  my  most 

cordial  interest  in  yonr  proposed  educational  work.    Ahove  all  things  I  hope  there 

will  be  a  properly  endowed  chair  of  American  history  -  a  subject  I  have  given  much 

attention  to.    When  I  was  professor  of  law  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy, 

West  Point,  I  always  found  that  referenoes  to  incidents  of  American  history  ireite 

greedily  listened  to  by  the  cadets. 

Very  truly  yours,  Asa  Bird  Gardinkb, 

General  SeereUtnf, 


Oknkkal  SocnsTT  Sons  of  thb  Rbvolution, 

WaMmgi4m,  D,  C,  December  18, 1894, 

Mt  Drar  Sir:  Tour  valued  favor  of  November  9,  with  pamphlet,  is  at  hand.   I 

have  read  both  with  great  interest,  and  heartily  approve  of  your  undertaking. 

Yours,  very  faithfully, 

Jamrs  Martemis  Montgomert, 

General  Secretary, 

[For  letters  of  Ex-Govemor  John  Lee  Carroll,  LL.  D.,  of  Maryland,  CSeneral  Piwi- 
(lent  of  Sous  of  tlie  Revolution,  and  of  Gen.  Horace  Porter,  LL.  D.,  President-Gemnl 
of  Sons  of  American  Revolution,  nee  page  65.] 


LETTERS  FROM  OTHER  EMINENT  CITIZENS  IN  OFFICIAL  AND 

PRIVATE  LIFE. 


The  Concord, 
Washington,  J).  C,y  December  S,  1894, 

MtDrar  Sir:  Carefnl  observation  of  edn  cat  ion  a1  thought  in  this  country  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  C4>nvinces  me  that  its  natural  outcome  is  to  he  found  in  the  reali- 
zation of  the  idea  of  a  national  nnivorsity  sustained  by  Government  patronage  at  the 
capital  of  the  nation,  outranking  all  others  in  the  land,  bo  earnestly  urged  by  Wash- 
ington and  his  compeers.  Many  have  feared  the  injurious  effects  of  a  political 
capital  upon  a  seat  of  learning  located  near  it.  This  fear  led  some  to  oppose  the 
establishment  of  the  University  of  Berlin ;  but  experience  has  proved  that  the  uni- 
versity was  not  injured,  and  the  capital  was  benefited. 

Intelligence  and  virtue  Joined  must  indeed  be  the  comer  stone  of  our  free  institu- 
tions, and  their  influence  must  pervade  them  from  foundation  to  capstone.  The  more 
their  influence  is  concentrated  upon  the  management  of  public  affairs,  the  greater  the 
safeguards  against  ignorance  and  corruption,  and  the  more  likely  the  improvement 
of  the  public  service.  The  greatest  republic  has  need  of,  and  should  have  at  com- 
mand, the  ccmditions  favorable  to  the  highest  learning. 

The  selection  of  Washington  as  the  seat  for  great  universities  under  private  control 
points  to  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  nowhere  else  are  such  favorable  con- 
ditions possible.  The  Senate  bill  does  not  antagonize  them,  but  would  crown  them 
with  higher  opportunities.  Besides,  the  most  remote  district  school  needs,  and  would 
he  benefited  by,  the  university  proposed,  and  the  maintenance  at  Washington  of  the 
grandest  university  of  the  world  would  serve  to  answer  the  legitimate  demand  of  the 
aspiring  peoplee  of  the  earth  that  our  institutions  of  learning  should  aflbrd  oppor- 
tunities for  research  and  instruction  not  excelled  under  any  other  form  of  government. 

Very  respectfully  yours,  etc., 

John  Eaton 

{Fofiner  United  Statee  Commieeioner  of  Edueation), 


Chicago,  No^mnher  S,  1894. 
My  Dear  Sir:  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  efl'ort  to  secure  the  establishment  by  Con- 
gress of  a  national  post-graduate  university  at  Washington  may  be  crowned  with 
speedy  success.  Such  a  university  will  be  the  noble  and  worthy  representative  of 
the  nation  in  the  republic  of  letters  and  in  the  growing  empire  of  science.  It  will 
give  a  new  loster  to  our  national  capital  and  a  new  glory  to  our  national  name.  I 
believe  that  it  will  stimulate  investigation  and  heighten  scholarship  and  quicken 
educational  interest  and  enthusiasm  throughout  the  country. 

With  much  regard,  I  remain,  yours,  cordially, 

John  H.  Barrows 

(President  Late  WorWe  Parliament  of  Beligione), 


First  Prksbtterian  Church, 

Chicago,  III,  April  15, 1895. 

My  Drar  Sir:  Your  letters  of  April  10  and  11  are  received.    Did  you  know  that 

Channcey  M.  Depew  closed  an  address  before  the  Chicago  University  recently  with 

an  earnest  plea  for  an  international  university  at  Washington  f 

Tours,  very  truly, 

John  Henry  Barrows 

{Lately  President  Worlds 8  Congreee  of  Beligione). 

[See  p.  138.]  137 
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[The  followin/i;  is  a  single  passage  from  the  aboTe-mentioned  address  of  Hon. 
Channcey  M.  Depew,  LL.  D.,  of  New  York:] 

"It  wonld  be  a  long  step  forward  in  popularizing  higher  edncation  if  the  GoTem- 
ment  shonld  establish  at  Washington  a  great  national  uniyersity.  As  at  Oxford  or 
at  Cambridge  there  are  historic  colleges  with  fonndations  running  for  hnndreds  of 
years,  each  having  its  own  traditions,  bat  all  part  of  the  university,  so  in  eveiy 
Stat«  there  wonld  be  colleges,  each  having  its  own  traditions,  and  yet  all  of  them 
belonging  to  the  grand  university  which  will  represent  the  culture  of  the  New 
World — ^the  university  of  the  United  States." 


Geological  Survey  of  Atjibama, 

University,  Ala.,  Jpril  15,  1895. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  have  received  your  circular  of  April  10,  and  send  yon  herewith  per- 
mission to  use  my  name  in  connection  with  the  national  committee,  as  described  in 
that  circular.    I  feel  much  interest  in  the  success  of  the  undertaking. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

EroENE  A.  Smith 

{StaU  GeoloffUt). 


Episcopal  Residence,  1110  Madison  Avenue, 

Baltimorey  August  SI,  1892. 

Dear  Sir:  Without  pledging  myself  to  all  the  details,  I  am  warmly  in  favor  of  the 

general  proposition  of  establishing  a  national  university  in  the  city  of  Washington. 

Yours,  truly, 

William  Paret,  Bishop  of  Maryland. 


Cincinnati  Society  op  Natural  History, 

Cincinnati,  January  21, 1895. 
Dear  Sir  :  Your  favor  of  the  8th  instant,  addressed  to  my  predecessor,  has  been 
put  in  my  hands  for  attention.    I  am  sure  that  all  patriotic  citizens,  and  especially 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  promotion  of  science,  will  look  with  great  satisfaction 
upon  the  establishment  of  a  national  university  in  the  capital  city  of  the  nation. 

I  trust  that  the  organization  will  carefully  guard  against  the  greatest  peril  that 
can  menace  the  success  of  such  an  institution — ^the  entrance  in  its  management  of 
partisan  politics  or  any  politics  whatsoever. 

Wishing  you  the  greatest  sacoess  in  your  work,  I  am  yours,  truly, 

Davis  L.  James, 
President  Cineinnati  Society  Natural  History. 


Cincinnati  Society  of  Natural  History, 

Cincinnati,  April  20, 1895. 
Dear  Sir  :  In  answer  to  your  favor  of  the  10th  instant,  allow  me  to  say  that  I  shall 
be  honored  by  having  my  name  included  in  your  national  committee  on  the  uniTer- 
sity  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  do  anything  in  my  power  to  promote 
the  plan  of  its  establishment. 

Very  truly,  Davis  L.  James, 

President  Cincinnati  Society  Natural  Bistom. 


The  Academy  of  Sciencb  of  St.  Louis, 

St,  Louis,  Jamuary  S,  1$9S. 
Dear  Sir:  Responding  to  your  note,  I  hasten  to  reply  that  I  favor  the  idea  of 
establishing  a  national  university  at  Washington,  if  it  is  properly  organized. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Francis  E.  Niphkr  (PresideiU). 
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Twin  Oaks,  May  IS,  1895, 
Dkar  Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  yonr  favor  of  the  lltli  instant,  and  have  read  your 
paper  with  much  interest.    I  belieye  in  the  Deoeasity  of  a  national  oniversity,  aa  yon 
well  know,  and  am  willing  to  help  on  the  moyement  by  every  means  in  my  i>ower. 

Oardinsr  G.  Hubbard 
{President  National  Geographic  Society). 


Univxrsitt  of  Stats  of  New  York,  Nkw  York  State  Museum, 

Albany,  Jamnary  19, 1892, 
Dkar  Sir:  1  have  received  your  favor  of  the  9th  referring  to  yonr  plan  of  a  great 
national  nniversity.    I  need  only  reply  that  yon  are  qnite  at  liberty  to  use  my  name 
in  the  publication  which  yon  propoee. 

Very  tmly  yoore,  Jambs  Hall,  State  Geologiet, 


Geological  Survey  of  Alabama, 

University,  Ala,,  Kowmher  5, 1S95, 
Dbas  Sir:  Yonr  conmiiinieation  of  the  26th  of  October  haa  been  received.  Yonr 
proposition  to  create  an  exeontive  council  and  the  manner  of  creating  it  meet  my 
hearty  approval.  I  believe  such  a  body  of  men  would  be  in  position  to  do  mnch 
toward  promoting  the  snoceas  of  the  measure.  Dr.  Jones,  president  of  this  nniver^ 
sity,  will  write  to  yon  immediately  in  regard  to  the  matters  referred  to  in  yonr 
letters,  as  he  has  great  interest  therein. 

Yonrs,  very  tmly,  Eugene  A.  Smith  (State  Geologtet), 


Little  Rock,  Ark.,  January  15, 1894, 
Dear  Sir:  Most  decidedly  yon  may  count  me  among  the  friends  of  the  national 
nnivenity  proposition. 

Very  truly  yonrs,  J.  C.  Branner  {State  Oeologiet), 


Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey  of  Minnesota, 

Afinneapolie,  Minn,,  January  10,  1895, 
My  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  received  the  printed  copies  of  the  addresses  of  Senator  Hun- 
ton,  of  Virginia,  and  of  Senator  Vilas,  of  Wisconsin,  for  which  please  accept  my 
thanks.  I  have  read  of  the  movement  before  and  am  glad  of  the  more  full  informa- 
tion respecting  it.  I  am  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  project  as  it  appears  in  these 
addresses  and  in  the  communications  printed  in  connection  therewith,  and  I  shall  be 
glad  to  cooperate  in  any  way  that  may  be  in  my  power  to  secure  the  desired  end. 
Without  time  now  to  go  into  the  detailed  statement  of  reasons,  accept  my  personal 
assurance. 

Very  cordially  yonrs, 

N.  H.  WiNCHELL,  State  Geologist, 


State  of  Missouri,  Bureau  of  Geology  and  Mines, 

Jefferson  City,  January  12, 1894. 

My  Dsar  Sir:  I  trust  that  there  will  be  established  at  the  capital  of  the  nation 

a  national  university  supported  liberally  by  the  Federal  Government.    The  facilities 

of  Washington  for  post-gradnate  work  and  original  investigation  are  so  superior  that 

it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  nation  to  maintain  an  institution  for  advanced  study.    I 

sincerely  hope  that  the  bill  will  pass  and  become  a  law. 

Cordially  yours, 

Charles  B.  Keybs  (State  Geologist). 
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Thk  Spirit  of  TB,  Publication  Officr, 

2few  York,  August  S4, 1835, 
Dear  Sir:  I  was  glad  to  hear  from  and  will  be  pleased  to  serve  yon  if  possible. 
Now,  as  to  the  oniyersity  matter,  I  want  to  know : 

1.  What  actually  became  of  the  bequest  of  Washington,  and  who  (by  name)  were 
the  castodians  of  the  bonds f 

2.  Did  the  Virginia  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  torn  orer  $40,000  (or  any  smoant)  to 
this  uniyersity  fund;  if  so,  where  is  it  nowf  These  are  important  points,  and  I 
exceedingly  desire  to  learu  something  about  them,  and  as  soon  as  possible. 

If  you  can  do  nothing,  can  you  refer  to  any  other  person  who  is  lilcely  to  know 
anything  about  these  things  f    I  will  appreciate  a  reply. 

Yours,  respectfully,  A.  H.  Brjearlby. 


Pan-Rbpubuc  Congress  Organizino  Committkb, 

Neicarkj  N,  J,,  Notemher  f!9, 1892, 

My  Dear  Governor  :  It  is  a  great  privilege  to  be  permitted  to  contribute  the 

first  dollar  to  that  which,  next  to  the  United  States  of  America,  will  be  the  grandest 

monument  to  the  memory  of  George  Washington.    As  chairman  of  the  organizing 

committee  of  the  Human  Freedom  League  I  desire  to  contribute  the  second,  which 

I  inclose.    It  may  be  possible  that  the  small  contributions  of  the  many  will  go 

further  in  accomplishing  the  success  of  the  great  thought  to  which  you  have  given 

your  life  than  the  fewer  larger  contributions  from  the  very  rich. 

Sincerely  yours, 
I  WtLUAM  O.  McDowell. 


Newark,  N.  J.,  Marok^  21, 1895, 
My  Dear  Governor  Ho yt  :  I  am  bo  glad  to  know  that  things  are  moying  satis- 
factorily in  the  university  matter. 

Sincerely  yours,  W.  O.  McDowxll 


Geological  Survey  of  Alabama, 

UnvoersUy^  Ala,,  Fehrutury  6, 1896, 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  5th  January  relative  to  the  national 
uniyersity.  The  proposition  to  establish  a  national  uniyersity  for  the  United  States, 
as  set  forth  in  your  memorial  and  the  accompanying  papers,  meets  my  heikrty  approval, 
and  I  trust  that  Congress  will  soon  take  such  action  as  will  insure  the  sueoeas  of  the 
undertaking. 

Yours,  very  truly,  EuGMNs  A.  Smith 

{^Staie  Geologiii). 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Exscuttw  Dbpaktmsnt^ 

Boston,  Septemher  IS,  1895. 
Dear  Sir:  Governor  Greenhalge  is  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  4th  instant  in 
regard  to  the  establishment  of  a  national  university  at  Washington,  also  public  docu- 
ments accompanying  the  same,  and  his  excellency  directs  me  to  inform  you  that  you 
are  at  liberty  to  count  him  as  one  of  the  Mends  of  the  university. 
Yours,  truly, 

H.  A.  Thomas,  Private  SeoreUtrtf, 
State  op  Connecticut,  Executive  Dbpartmbnt, 

n»*o  fl        T>  i.  Hartford,  (k^h«r  4,  1895, 

i^BAR  »iR :  Referring  to  your  letter  of  September  4,  the  governor  has  j  nat  returned 
ftom  a  prolonged  absence  from  the  State  and  directs  me  to  say  he  heartily  approves 

Wb^Uu^^^  proposed  wiU  be  of  great  value  in  many  ways. 

Frank  D.  Haines,  JSxecutwe  Sooroktry. 
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409  Chkstnut  Strbkt,  Philadelphia,  April  SO,  1895. 

Dear  Sib:  I  am  favored  with  yonr  letter  of  April  23,  and  also  with  the  documents 
yon  were  kind  enough  to  send  me  respecting  the  establishment  of  a  national  post- 
gradoate  nniversity  at  Washington. 

I  agree  with  yon  in  believing  that  it  is  a  most  beneficent  and  important  enterprise. 
I  aee  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  entire  unanimity  in  both  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  in  carrying  out  what  was  evidently  a  well-defined  purpose 
of  the  fathers  of  the  Republic.    I  heartily  approve  of  the  object  you  have  in  view. 

YouzB.jtruly, 

Samuel  R.  Shipley. 


Law  Office  of  Wabren  Higley,  120  Broadway, 

New  York,  April  5, 189S. 

Dear  Sir:  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  memorial  in  re  national  university, 

and  Senator  Proctor's  report. 

May  yon  have  success  in  yonr  noble  effort  to  found  a  great  national  university. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Warren  Higley. 


University  of  Virginia, 
Ckarlotte9vill€,  Va„  December  28, 1891. 
Dear  Governor  Hoyt:  Ihavethehonortoacknowledgethereceiptof  your  most 
courteous  letter  of  the  23d  instant  inviting  my  cooperation  in  the  national  university 
work.  I  have  ever  been  and  now  am  deeply  interested  in  the  work,  and  shall  deem 
it  a  great  honor  to  be  counted  among  its  friends  and  supporters.  Whenever  the 
scheme  of  a  national  university  association  shall  be  matured,  I  hope  you  will  call  upon 
me  for  any  work  that  can  be  done  toward  furthering  and  developing  the  plan.  In 
the  meantime  I  beg  to  thank  you  most  cordially  for  the  honor  of  your  invitation,  and 
with  hearty  good  wishes  for  eminent  success,  remain. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  M.  Schele  De  Ybre. 


4333  FoRRBSTViLLE  AvENUE,  Cktoogo,  January  10, 1898, 

My  Dear  Sir:  Please  accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  copy  of  the  ''Memorial  in 
regard  to  a  national  university."  I  wish  I  had  known  of  it  before  writing  my 
address.  At  my  first  moment  of  leisure  I  shall  read  it  with  all  the  attention  and 
care  it  deserves. 

I  shall  anxiously  look  out  for  your  bill,  and  whether  I  agree  with  it  or  not  as  to  all 

details,  be  sure  that  there  will  be  no  heartier  well-wisher  to  it  than 

Yours,  very  sincerely, 

H.  VoN  HoLST  ( Univeraity  of  Chicago). 


No.  98  Bible  House,  ^V«r  York,  January  15,  180S. 
My  Dear  Sir  :  By  all  means  make  use  of  my  name  for  the  purpose  indicated,  and 
accept  my  best  wishes  for  the  complete  success  of  the  noble  national  university 
scheme.    The  delay  in  my  answering  your  letter  of  the  9th  instant  has  been  owing 
to  absence  ftom  the  city. 

Believe  me,  very  truly  yours,  Jas.  Grant  Wilson. 


Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  Atigust  21, 189$. 

Dear  Governor:  Yon  do  me  great  honor  in  asking  me  to  sign  my  name  to  the 

general  proposition.    I  firmly  believe  that  the  ideal  university,  such  as  you  seek, 

would  lend  dignity  to  the  decrees  and  wisdom  to  the  deliberations  of  the  National 

Government.    So  widely  has  exact  science  extended  that  it  is  diQicult  to  conceive  of 
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a  question — eyen  be  it  tliat  of  the  establifihmeut  of  a  new  consulate  or  a  new  fourth- 
class  post-office — but  can  be  decided  best,  or  only  decided  at  all,  by  the  application 
of  general  principles  founded  on  observation  in  one  of  the  many  departments  of 
science. 

With  the  highest  regards,  believe  me,  sincerely, 

Pehsifor  Fhazer. 


Chicago,  May  1,  1895. 
Dkar  Sir:  Mr.  Marshall  Field  directs  me  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  favor, 
29th  ultimo,  contents  of  which  have  been  duly  noted,  and  are  entirely  satisfactory. 
You  are  therefore  at  liberty  to  count  him  among  the  friends  of  the  enterprise  yoo 
'speak  of. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Arthur  B.  Jones  {Secretary), 


1750  M  Street  NW.,   WMhington^  D.  C,  March  It,  1895. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  sincerely  thank  you  for  your  kindness  in  supplying  me  with  such 
accurate  information  as  to  what  you  have  done  in  behalf  of  the  establishment  by  our 
Government  of  a  national  university  in  Washington,  an  institution  that  will  stimu- 
late and  elevate  every  educational  institution  in  our  whole  country ;  an  institution 
that  will  be  every  way  competent  to  train  and  elevate  the  intellect  of  our  American 
youth  to  the  highest  possible  attainments  in  every  art,  science,  and  occupation  thst 
can  add  to  the  usefulness,  the  happiness,  the  power  of  self-support  and  the  true 
dignity  of  human  nature. 

With  earnest  hopes  that  your  efforts  may  be  crowned  with  perfect  success,  I  remain, 
yours,  very  truly, 

Z.  G.  ROBBINS. 


PUILADBLPHIA,  April  t2,  1895. 
My  Dear  Sir:  In  answer  to  yours  of  April  10,  if  you  think  I  can  aid  you  in  the 
promotion  of  your  enterprise  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  be  counted  among  its  friends. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Thomas  Dolan. 


State  of  North  Dakota,  Executive  Office, 

Bismarck,  Septemher  IS,  1895. 
Sir  :  Your  favor  of  recent  date  has  been  referred  to  the  governor,  and  I  am  directed 
to  give  you  his  determination  in  the  matter  of  recommendation. 

The  governor  authorizes  me  to  state  that  you  are  at  liberty  to  use  his  name  as 
giving  a  personal  recommendation;  that  he  deems  the  plan  not  only  feasible  bnt 
practical,  and  will  be  pleased  to  see  the  friends  of  the  measure  push  it  for  favorable 
consideration  before  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

I  have  the  honor  to  sign,  by  direction  of  the  governor,  yours,  respectfully. 

Will  M.  Cochran  {PrivaU  Seereiary). 


Clinton,  N.  Y.,  January  4,*1895. 
My  Dear  Sir:  I  send  you  to-day  my  articles  on  a  national  university  and  our  com- 
pleted State  systems.    If  you  approve,  I  wish  you  would  so  signify  in  a  note,  stating 
your  views.    *     »    •    i  hope  to  aid  you  somewhat  in  this  magnifloent  work. 
Very  truly  yours, 

£.  P.  Powell. 
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Salem,  Jfa««.,  December  Ig,  1894, 
Dkar  Siii :  Your  letter  in  regard  to  a  national  university  is  at  liand.    It  is  high 
time  Congress  and  the  nation  were  moving  in  the  matter. 

Anything  I  can  do  to  help  along  the  good  project  will  be  done  cheerfully.     I  shall 
1ms  happy  to  be  ranked  as  a  member  of  the  national  university  conunissittee. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  A.  Mowry  {Fwrmer  Editor  ef  JCduoatian), 


Philadelphia,  April  22, 1805, 
Dkar  Sir  :  I  have  much  pleasure  in  giving  my  hearty  approval  and  assent  to  the 
proposition  for  a  national  university  at  Washington. 

Yours,  truly,  J.  C.  Strawbrii>gb. 


TSRRITORY  OF  ARIZONA,  EXBCUTIVE  OFFICB, 

PheBnix,  Ariz,,  September  10, 1895, 
Dear  Sir  :  I  most  heartily  indorse  the  proposition  for  the  establishment  of  a 
national  university,  as  suggested  in  your  letter  of  August  30.  The  good  results 
vhich  must  flow  therefrom  will  be  so  general  and  far  reaching,  and  the  impress  its 
influffiiee  will  make  upon  the  country  at  large  so  significant,  that,  if  the  considera- 
tion the  importance  of  such  a  national  institution  should  command  is  given  it,  I 
believe  it  will  receive  the  earnest  approval  of  Congress,  and  such  is  my  hope. 

Reepectfolly, 

L.  C.  HUGHX0  (Qe/eernor), 


New  York,  March  24, 189S. 
Dear  Sir  :     *    *     *    I  hope,  however,  before  long  to  be  relieved  from  these  respon- 
sibilities, and  whenever  that  happy  release  may  cone  to  me,  you  will  find  me  ready 
to  cooperate  heartily  with  you. 

Truly  yours,  H.  Yillard 


State  of  Washington,  Executivb  Department, 

Olympia,  September  12, 1896, 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  yours  of  the  31st  ultimo,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  am  heartily  in 

favor  of  establishing  a  national  post-graduate  university  at  the  National  Capital, 

and  that  I  desire  to  be  numbered  among  the  friends  of  that  enterprise. 

Youn,  very  truly, 

J.  II.  McOraw  {Oovemor), 


Boston,  Deoember  10, 1891, 

Dear  Sir:  With  a  lively  interest  in  the  great  undertaking  you  have  at  heart,  very 

lespectfiilly,  yours, 

Frank  H.  Kasson 

{Editor  and  Publieher  of  Education,  Bo$ton,  Maaa,), 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  November  29, 1894, 

Mt  Dear  Sir:  Accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  your  thoughtful  kindness  in  sending 

me  your  memorial  in  behalf  of  a  national  university  at  Washington.    I  read  it  with 

the  deepest  interest,  alike  for  its  rich  retrospect  and  for  its  bright  outlook.   I  regard 

it  as  being,  in  many  respects,  the  most  valuable  document  of  its  kind  in  the  world 

When  I  come  to  Washington  again  I  shall  be  most  glad  to  confer  with  you  on  this 

momentons  matter. 

Believe  me  to  be,  with  great  respect,  faithfully  yours, 

Geo.  Dana  Boardman. 
S.  »ep.  420 10 
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Cambridge,  Mass.,  March  S8, 1806. 
My  Dear  Governor:  Your  kind  letter  received  this  morning.     •     •     •    Many 
bave  striven  earnestly  to  this  end,  and  I  wish  all  possible  attainment  in  its  success. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Benj.  Apthorp  Gould. 


;     New  York  City,  Xavember  35,  18S5. 
My  Disar  Sir:  I  shall  be  glad  to  cooperate  with  you  in  any  way  so  as  to  realixo 
the  aim  you  have  in  view. 

Believe  me,  very  cordially  yours,  Charles  Sprague  Smith. 


WoODMONT,  W€i8hingionf  D.  C,  August  ISf  1SU5. 
My  Dear  Oovernor:  Allow  me  to  express  my  approbation  of  the  great  scheme 
with  which  you  are  connected,  and  which  I  trust  may  be  crowned  with  success. 
Truly  yours, 

James  B.  Senek 
{Ex-Memher  Congre8$,  Chief  Justice  of  Wyoming y  etc.). 


State  of  Nevada,  Executive  Office, 

Carson  City,  September  19, 1S95. 
Dear  Sir:  Youf  communication  of  31st  ultimo  duly  received  in  relation  ''to 
securing  the  establishment  of  a  national  post  graduate  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
documents  relative  to  the  subject,  and  the  objects  to  be  attained  by  the  establish- 
ment of  such  an  institution/' 
The  object  sought  is  a  most  worthy  one,  and  meets  with  my  cordial  approval. 

Very  respectfully, 

John  E.  Jones,  Governor  of  Nevada, 


State  of  Montana,  Executive  Office, 

Helena,  September  21, 1895. 
Dear  Sir  :  Relative  to  the  national  poat-graduate  university  at  Washington,  I 
will  say  that  such  an  enterprise  meets  my  wannest  approval.  I  can  conceive  of  no 
movement  in  an  educational  way  better  calculated  to  keep  up  the  high  standard  of 
American  school  life,  or  that  will  do  more  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  student. 
There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  superior  facilities  afforded  the  student  in  Wash- 
ington City  in  so  far  as  various  fields  of  investigation  are  concerned.  I  trust  yoar 
efforts  may  prove  successful. 

With  great  respect,  I  am,  very  truly  yours,  J.  E.  Kickards, 

Governor  of  Montana. 


EARNEST  words  OF  AN  EARLIER  DATE. 

Alexander  Dallas  Bache,  LL.  D.,  former  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Survey: 
"A  great  university,  the  want  of  our  country  in  this  our  time,  and  the  common 
school  and  college,  fragments  of  a  system  requiring  to  be  united  into  one.'' 

Dr.  Benjamin  Apthorp  Gould,  LL.  D.,  astronomer, Cambridge: 
**We  want  a  university  which,  instead  of  comply ing  with  the  demands  of  the  age, 
shall  create,  develop,  and  satisfy  new  and  unheard-of  requisitions  and  aspirations, 
which,  so  far  from  adapting  itself  to  the  community,  shall  mold  that  commnnity 
unto  itself,  and  which  through  every  change  and  every  progress  shall  still  be  far  in 
advance  of  the  body  social,  guiding  it,  leading  it,  drawing  it,  pulling  it,  hauling  it 
onward." 
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The  late  President  James  MoCosh,  LL.  D.,  of  Princeton : 

"  I  like  the  idea  of  a  national  nniyersity  of  a  character  bo  high  that  it  wonld  not 
be  a  competitor  of  any  existing  institution/' 

Dr.  Daniel  Read,  LL.  D.,  while  president  of  the  Missouri  State  University: 
''lean  not  treat  as  visionary  that  which  Washington  recommended  and  Jamdil 
Madison  and  John  Quincy  Adams  advocated,  and  which  other  great  and  patriotic 
men  have  zealously  urged  as  a  means  of  elevating  all  our  higher  institutions  of 
learning,  and  of  giving  unity  and  concentration  of  effort  to  literary  and  scientific 
men — constituting,  indeed,  a  bond  of  unity  to  the  nation  itself 

Joeeph  Henry,  LL.  D.,  while  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution: 
''Yes,  the  Smithsonian  Institution  will  do  a  noble  work  in  the  interest  of  science) 
but  the  Government  of  the  United  States  should  not  content  itself  with  even  the 
wisest  use  of  a  foreign  benefaction.  It  must  and  will  devise  such  measures  of  its 
own  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge  as  in  course  of  time  will  become  founda- 
tion stones  for  the  upbuilding  of  a  great  university  that  will  do  honor  to  American 
intelligence  and  help  to  make  of  this  national  capital  one  of  the  chief  intellectual 
centers  of  the  world." 

Hon.  Timothy  O.  Howe,  LL.  D.,  of  Wisconsin,  United  States  Senator,  Postmastel^- 
General,  etc. : 

''In  the  convention  which  framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  the  sub> 
ject  of  a  national  university  was  somewhat  considered.  The  proposition  had  won 
friends  and  no  enemies  there.  It  was  in  1787  that  James  Madison,  not  of  Massa- 
chusetts but  of  Virginia,  not  a  professional  teacher  but  a  practical  statesman^ 
moved  in  convention  at  Philadelphia  to  clothe  Congress  With  express  powers  to 
establish  such  a  university.  •  •  •  Donbtless  the  bills  are  imperfect.  It  is  the 
businessof  legislation  and  the  work  of  time  to  perfect  them.  •  •  •  If  it  be  con* 
ceded  that  partial  education  is  of  some  value,  it  will  hardly  be  denied  that  thorough 
education  is  of  more  value.  *  *  *  It  was  in  this  precise  way  that  Washington 
and  Madison  (and  Jefferson)  so  incessantly  ulrged  the  Government  to  act.'' 

Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  LL.  D.,  o^  Massachusetts,  while  United  States  Senator : 
"  If  we  had  in  this  National  Capital  such  a  univetsity  as  that  of  Berlin,  what  ati 
inliaence  for  the  transformation  of  Washington,  for  an  increase  of  the  interest  of 
the  people  of  our  country  in  the  higher  learning,  for  the  advancement  of  knowl- 
edge among  men,  and  for  giving  to  this  great  and  growing  Republic  the  rank  it 
should  have  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.'' 

Lonis  Agassiz,  LL.  D.,  late  of  Washington  and  Cambridge,  in  1872: 
"  Is  it  not  possible  to  get  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  so  fat  interested  in 
this  great  cause  of  the  national  university  that  it  will  find  pleasure  not  only  in  estab- 
lishing it,  but  in  providing  for  it  an  endowment  commensurate  with  the  greatness 
of  the  country  and  with  the  pressing  demands  of  the  higher  learning f" 

Hon.  Salmon  P.  Chase,  LL.  D.,  while  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States: 
"The  higher  education  seems  to  be  progressing  in  a  general  way,  but  the  many 
iDstitntions  which  represent  it  are  without  concurrence.  If  there  were  a  really  g^reat 
university  at  this  national  center,  with  opportunities  that  would  attract  graduate 
Btndents  from  all  sections,  and  with  standards  and  conditions  that  would  in  effect 
bring  all  collegiate  institutions  into  relations  with  itself,  this  one  great  deficiency 
wonld  be  met;  besides  which,  the  association  of  its  multitude  of  students  would 
tend  to  a  community  of  feeling  and  so  increase  the  security  of  the  Republic.  Presi- 
dent Washington  thought  much  of  this,  and  made  efforts  and  sacrifices  for  the 
founding  of  a  national  university,  and  the  wonder  is  that  Congress  has  not  even  yet 
taken  a  step  in  that  direction." 
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OB.IECTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


OBJEOTTOXSRATSSD  BY  OJTIZENS,  FEW IJf  NJTMBER,  WHO,  IN  TUEJR  CORRBSPOyD- 
BNCB  WITH  THE  NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY  COMMITTEE  OP  ONE  HUNDRED,  HA\B 
MANIPESTBI>  MORE  OR  LESS  OF  OPPOSITION  TO  THE  PRESENT  EFFORT  TO 
ESTABLISH  THE  UNITERSITY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  WITH  ANSWERS  BY  THE 
CHAIRMAN  OF  SAID  COMMITTEE. 

The  objections  lately  offered  to  the  national  anivenity  propoeition  are  substan- 
tially those  heretofore  offered,  and  so  thoroughly  answered  by  eminent  eduentors 
and  statesmen  as  often  as  presented.  They  are  not  really  entitled,  therefore,  to  the 
space  and  time  requisite  to  yet  another  refutation,  especially  since  for  the  most  part 
Uiey  are  from  sources  which  have  shown  little  disposition  to  deal  with  the  subject 
upon  that  high  plane  to  which  it  belongs.  Nevertheless,  in  justice  to  such  right- 
minded  objectors  as  may  not  yet  have  considered  the  question  upon  all  sides,  and 
for  the  satisfaction  of  those  who,  having  heard  the  objections  in  times  past,  may 
wish  to  carefully  consider  the  question  anew  under  conditions  somewhat  changed, 
they  are  here  restated  and  again  answered. 

1.  Fint  of  all,  it  is  said,  there  is  really  no  need  of  better  facilities  for  university 
education  than  the  country  now  has — no  need  of  the  proposed  post-graduate  uni- 
venity. 

And  this  notwithstanding  the  emphatic  utterances  by  a  long  line  of  our  foremost 
educators,  beginning  with  President  Hill,  of  Harvard,  who  again  and  again,  and 
more  earnestly  than  ever  of  late,  have  declared  ''  a  true  university"  to  be  **  the  lead- 
ing want  of  Ameriean  education;"  this  notwithstanding  the  annual  exodus  of 
between  2,000  and  3,000  of  our  college  graduates  for  study  and  research  in  the  greater 
and  better-equipped  universities  of  the  Old  World;  this  jiotwithstanding  our  recent 
appeal  to  the  universities  of  France;  this  notwithstanding  the  present  desperate 
'^ggleof  every  one  of  even  our  foremost  institutions  to  meet  the  demand  for  better 
opportunities  for  post-graduate  work  at  home;  this  notwithstanding  the  earnest 
desire  of  those  heads  of  considerably  more  than  100  collei^es  and  universities  (includ- 
ing sueh  as  are  foremost  in  the  entire  country)  which  lead  in  this  work  that  the  Qov- 
ernment  of  the  United  States  should  come  to  the  rescue  by  the  establishment  o(^a 
university  which  in  the  early  future  shall  be  more  amply  endowed  and  better  cir- 
eomstanced  than  any  we  now  have  can  reasonably  hope  to  become. 

''No  need  of  such  an  institution? "  How  narrow  must  be  the  range  of  surh  on 
objector.  Because  his  own  or  a  neighboring  institution  seems  to  him  large  and  pros- 
perous, though  meeting  simply  the  collegiate  demands  of  those  who  are  its  stu- 
dents, and  looking  hopefully  to  the  time  when  it  may  become  in  the  true  sense  a 
oniversity,  he  excludes  that  whole  series  of  important  functions  and  relationships 
that  would  attach  to  and  oharacterir.e  the  proposed  national  university  at  the  seat 
of  Government  as  they  eould  not  possibly  attach  to  any  other  in  the  United  States. 
I  mean  not  alone  those  supplementary,  coordinating,  and  stimulating  iufineuces 
open  all  the  other  educational  agencies,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made, 
bot  rather  those  offices  which  it  alone  could  fulfill  in  its  relation  to  the  people  and 
to  the  Qovemment  itself. 

Established  by  the  people  and  for  the  people,  msfnaged  by  men  of  first  eminence 
and  chosen  from  all  divisions  of  the  country  without  distinction  of  party  or  creed, 
conducted  interiorly  by  men  illustrious  for  their  attainments  and  achievements  in 
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their  several  departments  of  learning,  and  attended  by  college  gradnates  of  ■nperior 
gifts  and  aspirations  firom  every  portion  of  the  country,  the  National  University 
would  command  the  attention  of  the  whole  people  as  no  other  institution  could,  giv- 
ing to  them  new  conceptions  of  the  extent  of  human  Vnowledge,  actual  and  poesible, 
with  a  consequent  increase  in  their  appreciation  of  the  whole  series  of  schools,  which, 
as  so  many  steps,  lead  up  to  the  highest,  and  thus  arousing  in  them  a  new  and 
increasing  interest  in  the  great  cause  of  American  education. 

Again,  furnishing  to  the  Government  in  every  department  tne  highest  sources  of 
information  of  every  sort  for  the  solution  of  the  many  problems  which  so  constantly 
arise  in  the  course  of  administration,  it  would  incidentally  render  an  incalculable 
service,  and  secure  to  the  country  that  priceless  advantage  which  in  time  would  the 
more  surely  come  of  an  uncompromising  demand  for  the  best-qualified  statesmanship 
on  the  part  of  those  to  be  entrusted  with  the  management  of  our  national  affairs. 

The  National  University  wonl4  do  yet  more — ^vastly  more.  By  this  sense  of  owner- 
ship in  common  thus  awakened  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  through  this 
gathering  into  its  halls  and  laboratories  the  many  representatives  of  every  State  m 
the  Union,  and  sending  them  forth  again  not  only  with  increased  knowledge  and 
power,  but  also  with  broader  views,  new  friendships,  and  greater  community  of 
feeling,  it  would  deepen  and  strengthen  that  fraternal  regard  between  the  people  of 
all  sections  so  indispensable  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  nation,  and  thus 
furnish  new  guaranties  for  the  greatness  and  perpetuity  of  the  Republic. 

2.  It  is  also  said  that,  if  better  opportunities  for  the  higher  culture  are  indeed 
necessary  they  should  not  be  furnished  by  one  institution,  but  by  many — that>liDot_ 
xeAtralization  but  decentralization  is  the  order  of  the  day;"  that  the  trend  of  edu- 
cational thought  is  againsTsncH  a  proposition  as^ufs;  that  the  French,  Qerman. 
and  Austrian  governments  are  multiplying  their  universities  instead  of  spending 
their  strength  upon  one. 

So  much  for  the  want  of  a  little  thoughtful  discrimination.    Sach  as  entertain 
this  opinion  may  well  be  referred  to  the  following  from  an  oration  once  delivered  by 
distinguished  Dr.  Benj.  Apthorp  Gould,  astronomer. 

*J  *  Centralization  *  is  a  word  and  an  idea  now  far  from  popular.  But  this,  like  most 
other  principles,  has  its  good  as  well  as  evil  consequences.  And  while  we,  under 
democratic  and  republican  institutions,  feel  the  full  force  of  the  objections  to  that 
political  centralization  und^r  which  we  see  so  many  nations  of  the  Old  World  totter- 
iug  and  sinking,  we  are  too  apt  to  overlook  the  incalculable,  the  unspeakable  advan- 
tages which  flow  from  the  concentrated  accumulation  of  a  whole  nation's  genins 
and  talent.  •  *  •  There  is  no  substitute  for  the 'encounter  of  the  wise.'  Like 
that  of  flint  and  steel  it  strikes  out  without  cessation  the  glowing  sparks  of  truth; 
like  that  of  acid  and  alkali  it  forms  new,  unexpected,  and  priceless  combinations; 
like  the  multiplication  of  rods  in  the  fagot,  it  gives  new  strength  to  all  while  taking 
it  from  none.  A  spiritual  stimulus  pervades  the  very  atmosphere  electrified  by  the 
proximity  of  congregated  genins,  its  unseen  but  ever  active  energy — ^floating  in  the 
air,  whispering  in  the  breeze,  vibrating  in  the  nerves,  thrilling  in  the  heart — ^prompts 
to  new  eflbrt  and  loftier  aspiration  through  every  avenue  which  can  give  aecess  to 
the  soul  of  man. 

''Such  centralization  is  eminently  distinguished  from  political  centralizaiion,  and 
by  this  peculiarity,  among  others,  that  far  from  being  a  combination  for  the  sake  of 
arguing  and  exercising  a  greater  collective  power,  it  acts,  on  the  contrary  to  aug 
ment  individual  influence.  While  forming  a  nucleus  for  scientific,  literary,  artistic 
energy,  it  is  not  a  gravitation  center  toward  which  everything  must  converge  and 
accunmlate,  but  is  an  organic  center  whose  highest  function  is  to  arouse  and  animate 
the  circulation  of  thought  and  mental  effort  and  profound  knowledge.  It  is  a  nnoleos 
of  vitality  rather  than  a  nucleus  of  aggregation.  *  *  •  An  intellectual  center  for 
a  land  is  a  heart,  but  subject  to  no  induration ;  it  is  a  brain,  but  liable  to  no  paraly- 
sis; an  electric  battery  which  can  not  be  consumed;  it  is  a  son  without  eclipse,  a 
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fonntain  that  will  know  no  drought.  To  such  a  university  our  colleges  would  look 
forauccor  in  their  need,  for  counsel  in  their  doubt,  for  sympathy  in  their  weal  or 
woe.  There  is  no  one  of  them  hut  would  develop  to  new  strength  and  beauty  under 
its  genial  emanations;  none  so  highly  favored  or  so  great  that  its  resources  and  pow- 
ers would  not  expand;  none  too  lowly  to  imbibe  the  vitalizing,  animating  influences 
which  it  would  diffuse  like  perfhme." 

Our  objectors  would  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  each  of  those  Govern- 
ments naturally,  if  not  necessarily,  began  their  special  efforts  for  supremacy  with 
but  one  institution;  making  it  so  great  and  strong  that  they  are  now  able  to  aid  in 
tbe  planting  of  others  and  to  supply  each  of  them  with  a  whole  galaxy  of  illustrious 
men  for  their  many  departments.  Let  America  have  at  least  one  that  shall  be  unsur- 
passed, and  that  shall  complete  our  system  of  American  education. 

3.  One  of  the  objectors  has  even  ventured  to  assert  that,  while  it  may  have  been 
well  for  the  Government  to  do  something  for  elemetary  education,  higher  education 
OQ  the  other  hand  is  rather  a  luxury  and  may  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself— the  very 
thing  it  can  not  do,  becanse  of  the  large  sums  requisite  for  the  costly  manning  and 
equipping  of  great  institutions,  and  which,  if  wholly  left  to  private  benefactions 
are  ever  liable  to  be  ruiniously  mortgaged  to  some  crudity  of  the  endower  or  to  some 
tenet  of  religious  faith. 

For  answer  to  this  point,  without  stopping  to  show  how,  in  education,  the  lower 
depends  on  the  higher,  I  have  been  content  to  quote  the  words  of  two  of  America's 
foremost  educators,  namely  those  of  Hon.  Andrew  D.  White,  former  president  and 
npbuilder  of  Cornell  University,  and  of  that  most  illustrious  apostle  of  popular 
edacation,  Horace  Mann. 

It  was  President  White  who,  in  discussing  this  very  national  university  proposi- 
tion, said:  ''And,  finally,  I  insist  that  it  is  a  duty  of  society  itself— a  duty  which  it 
can  not  throw  off— to  see  that  the  stock  of  talent  and  genius  in  each  generation  has 
a  chance  for  development,  that  it  may  be  added  to  the  world's  stock  and  aid  iu  the 
world's  work.  Now,  it  is  just  this  talent  and  genius  which,  as  all  history  shows, 
private  capacity  and  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  will  not  develop.'' 

^d  it  was  Horace  Mann  who  boldly  declared,  "  No  man  in  our  country  and  in 
our  times  is  worthy  the  name  of  statesman  who  does  not  include  the  highest  practi- 
cable education  of  the  people  in  all  his  plans  of  administration.'' 

4.  Again,  it  is  urged  that  if  it  must  be  conceded  that  better  and  the  very  best 
post-graduate  facilities  are  still  needed,  in  such  case  it  would  be  more  rational  and 
economical  to  concen^ate  the  necessary  resources  upon  one  than  to  distribute  them 
among  several,  nevertheless  that  one  should  not  be  established  by  the  National 
Government,  for  a  number  of  reasons,  to  wit: 

In  the  first  place,  sa^^?  tl^^  ^iijAn^^y   « It  cnnld  hardly  be  kept  out  of  politics ;" 
qqile  forgetting  how  entirely  our  irreat  military  and  naval  academies  have  escaped 
this  danger]  how  perfectly  free  from  politiral  inttirfnrnnnn  hnn  >tiipti  nwr  nwn  nnhlr"> 
Smithsonian  Institution  from  first  to  last;  how  the  great  State  universities  have  ) 
developed  and  flourished  under  the  fostering  care  of  legislative  bodies  far  more  liable  / 
than  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  be  influenced  in  such  matters  by  party  \ 
considerations ;  forgetting,  too,  that  educational  and  scientific  work  is  less  interfered  / 
with  by  both  legislative  bodies  and  the  public  in  proportion  as  it  passes  into  the  \ 
higher  fields.  ^ 

And  then  "  the  location  would  be  unfortunate ; "  the  objector  seeming  to  know  little 
of  the  real  facts  iu  the  case,  and  to  have  lost  sight  entirely  of  the  small  account  to 
^  made  of  distance  in  these  days  of  easy  transit,  of  the  fact  that  even  Washington 
is  not  80  far  off  as  Berlin,  while  being  at  the  same  time  the  most  beautiful  and 
attractive  of  all  of  our  larger  cities  and  also  affording  readier  contact  than  any  other 
with  representatives  of  all  sections  and  countries,  with  the  broadening  and  liberal- 
izing influences  incident  thereto.  Moreover  he  seems  surprisingly  forgetful  that 
the  Diatriot  of  Colombia  is  the  only  spot  where  it  could  be  constitutionally  estab- 
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founded  under  the  management  of  our  National  Government  would  be  the  prey  of 
demagogues,  it  is  thought.  This  view  is  developed  and  supported  chiefly  by  those 
who  hold  the  theory  that  our  Government  should  exclude  from  its  functions  an  inter- 
ference with  education  or  with  other  functions  within  the  range  of  civil  society. 

"This  theory  has  been  persistently  reiterated  in  political  platforms  and  political 
treatises  during  the  period  since  the  formation  of  our  Federal  Government.  At  times 
it  has  led  to  legislation  tending  to  purge  away  certain  complications  wiUi  civil 
society  which  have  arisen  through  various  exigencies  of  war  or  peace.  The  history 
of  legislation  regarding  a  national  bank,  regarding  the  issue  of  paper  money,  or  a 
tariff,  regarding  various  internal  improvements,  and  the  status  of  corporations,  is  one 
of  the  most  momentous  interest  to  the  thinking  statesman  and  economist.  Whatever 
violent  legislation  has  attempted,  to  purge  the  state  of  all  complication  with  civil 
society,  has  failed.  Again  and  again  in  our  history  we  have  come  upon  conditioDs 
which  necessitated  the  interference  of  Government  in  affairs  of  civil  society.  In 
latter  years,  and  in  proportion  as  the  relations  of  civil  society  have  become  more 
complex  with  us,  such  complication  has  become  more  and  more  frequent  and  inevi- 
table. Internal  improvements,  foreign  and  domestic  commerce,  intercommunication, 
money,  bonds,  and  corporate  rights  and  privileges — the  General  Government  can 
not  choose  but  mediate  in  those  things.  Its  war  caused  it  to  create  a  mercantile 
conmiodity  in  the  shape  of  bonds  to  the  amount  of  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars, 
and  to  throw  the  same  on  the  market  of  the  world  within  a  period  of  six  years.  Civil 
society  and  the  state  are  only  different  phases  of  the  same  organic  human  combina- 
tion ;  in  the  former,  in  civil  society,  the  individual  usee  the  organization  for  his  own 
sustenance  and  support,  and  the  furtherance  of  his  private  ends  through  the  agency 
of  wealth ;  in  the  latter,  the  state,  the  organization,  exists  in  its  unity,  and  subordi- 
nates all  individuals  to  its  end. 

"  The  state  must  exist  as  the  lo^cal  condition  of  the  existence  of  civil  society  and 
the  welfare  or  rational  existence  of  the  individual.  Unless  thF  mdividualdevoieB 
his  life  and  property  to  the  state  and  acknowledges  the  suprenTe  right  to  usft. him 
'^'  and  MB  ne  does  not  properly  recognize  his  position.  But  it  exists  whether  ©on- 
^cioUmy  letugniijed  ur  hoc  oy  ihe  citizen  or  statesman.  Now,  from  the  reciprocal 
' — roTStions  of  the  functions  Of  lh6  6tate  and  civil  society  as  related  to  the  individaal« 
it  follows  that  the  state  as  a  directive  power  of  the  organism  as  a  whole  must  legis- 
late regarding  all  such  phases  as  relate  to  its  own  self-preservation  and  perpetuation. 
No  other  people  ever  before  started  such  a  theory  as  the  one  which  asserts  or  pre- 
supposes in  some  form  the  denial  of  an  organic  relation  of  state  and  society.  So 
long  as  we  undertake  to  realize  this  theory  we  shall  act  a  farce  between  ourselves  and 
the  intelligence  of  mankind.  We  shall  do  practically  in  spite  of  ourselves  what  we 
condemn  in  theory. 

''By  a  common  movement  the  foremost  nations  of  Europe  have  advanced  to  the 
position  that  public  education  is  a  concern  that  vitally  interests  the  state.  No  state 
can  allow  its  productive  industry  to  fall  behind  that  of  other  nations.  Independence 
can  not  be  long  preserved  on  such  terms.  Directly,  as  necessary  to  the  war  material, 
and  Indirectly  as  essential  to  productive  industry,  the  education  of  the  whole  people 
is  indispensable,  and  the  Government  can  not  afford  to  leave  it  to  arbitrary  private 
benevolence  or  to  the  zeal  of  the  church. 
^  "^The  great  desideratum  in  this  country  is  to  kindle  still  more  the  zeal  of  our  leg- 
\  islators  on  behalf  of  public  education.  To  attempt  to  cool  their  zeal  is  to  work  a 
f^  mischief.  It  behooves  our  Government  to  see  to  it  that  education  is  national  and 
not  sectional  or  sectarian,  or  a  matter  of  caste.  On  no  other  nation  is  this  ii\juDC- 
tion  laid  so  heavily.  The,^augdatLon8  of  our  Government  rest  on  popular  edncatiop* 
Other  nations  have  always  seen  to  it  that  their  directive  intelligence  was  educated 
at  the  expense  of  the  state.  They  even  go  farther  in  our  time  and  educate  tbeir 
sinews  of  war  and  the  quality  of  their  productive  industry.  We,  iiLAmeric«w^x» 
committed  to  uni  yersalpublic  educationjmplicitly  bythe  XUmatitutioQ^  of  our  Got- 
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erpment.  which  is  a  Goveroment  of  the  people  by  the  people.  Not  only  must  the 
citizen  here  be  able  to  read  and  interpret  the  laws  of  the  land  for  himself,  but  he  is 
expected  to  possess  and  exercise  the  requisite  intelligence  to  make  the  laws  which 
he  is  to  obey.  AH  the  evils  which  we  suffer  politically  may  be  traced  to  the  exist- 
ence in  oar  midst  of  an  immense  mass  of  ignorant,  illiterate,  or  semi-educated  people 
who  assist  in  governing  the  country,  while  they  possess  no  insight  into  the  true 
nature  of  the  issues  which  they  attempt  to  decide.  If  in  Europe,  and  even  in  China, 
the  directive  classes  are  educated  at  public  expense,  how  essential  is  it  that  the 
republican  state  shall,  before  all,  insure  universal  education  within  its  domain.'' 

The  accepted  doctrine  of  to-day  is  certainly  this:  That  the  Government  is  of* the 
nature  of  an  agency  established  by  the  people  for  their  convenience,  and  for  their 
permanent  as  well  as  present  advantage — that  the  Constitution  is  a  binding  agree- 
ment of  the  people  as  to  the  purpose  and  organization  of  this  agency  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  agents  to  be  employed,  the  manner  of  their  choosing,  and  the  scope  of 
the  duties  they  are  to  perform.  And  who  will  say  that  the  people,  acting  through 
this  agency,  are  not  both  competent  and  in  duty  bound,  in  constitutional  ways,  to 
avail  themselves  of  their  own  means  to  their  own  highest  goodf 

Such  was  the  theory  of  the  founders  of  the  Government  and  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution; such  the  view  of  Washington,  who  repeatedly,  and  especially  in  his  last 
annual  message  to  Congress,  pointed  out  several  ways  in  which  a  national  university, 
established  by  the  Government,  would  prove  a  bulwark  of  free  institutions;  such  the 
theory  on  which  the  Federal  Gk>vemment  not  only  established  those  noble  training 
schools  for  the  Army  and  Navy  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis,  but  has  also  made  such 
provision  for  elementary  and  secondary  education  as  has  resulted  in  the  public-school 
system  pecoliar  to  this  country ;  such  the  theory  on  which  Government  provision 
was  early  made  for  the  partial  endowment  of  universities  in  a  number  of  the  great 
States  of  more  recent  organization ;  such  the  theory  on  which,  by  the  act  of  1862, 
provision  was  made  for  the  establishment  of  those  schools  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts  which  have  furnished  to  thousands  of  needy  students  scientific  oppor- 
tunities otherwise  impossible,  and  which  have  so  materially  advanced  the  practical 
arts,  while  adding  to  the  resources,  attractive  powers,  and  general  usefulness  of  the 
institutions  in  connection  with  which  the  most  of  them  were  established ;  such  the 
theory  on  which  Congress  provided  for  the  so-called  experimental  stations,  with  a 
view  to  the  advancement  of  the  art  of  husbandry — things  done,  every  one  of  them,  by 
the  people  through  their  agents,  and  in  the  joint  interest  of  community,  State,  and 
Nation. 

Is  not  this  also  the  theory  on  which  the  Government  has  taken  part  iu  our  inter- 
national expositions,  and  has  inaugurated  surveys  and  explorations  for  discovery  in 
the  interest  of  science  and  for  increasing  the  honor  of  the  American  name  f  Is  not  this 
the  theory  on  which,  at  a  cost  of  so  many  millions,  have  been  established  and  are 
liberally  maintained  at  this  national  center  that  grand  cluster  of  half  a  hundred 
educational,  scientific,  and  industrial  bureaus,  museums,  observatories,  laboratories, 
libraries,  and  the  like,  which  are  contributing  so  greatly  to  the  dignity,  honor,  and 
general  welfare  of  the  nation?  Is  not  this  the  theory,  last  of  all,  on  which  was  but 
recently  created  and  equipped  a  new  great  Department  of  the  Government,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  f 

In  view  of  all  these  facts  and  of  that  vast  array  of  facts  and  considerations  so 
easily  marahalled,  how  misconceived  and  groundless  seem  all  the  objections  that  were 
ever  urged  against  the  one  final  step,  greatest  of  all,  which  looks  to  the  more  effect- 
ive service  of  those  important  agencies,  as  well  as  to  their  larger  utilization  in  the 
interest  of  education — in  short,  to  the  earlier  opening  up,  better  husbanding,  wiser 
direction,  and  perpetual  development  of  the  resources,  both  material  and  intellectual, 
of  a  great  nation,  so  magnificently  planted  and  so  wonderfully  endowed !  That  such 
final  step  will  be  taken,  and  with  a  liberality  commensurate  with  the  great  end  to 
he  accomplibhed,  there  is  no  longer  room  for  question.    The  Government  can  not  now 
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repadiate  or  reverse  its  beneficent  and  far-reaching  policy  in  the  interest  of  science 
and  learning. 

The  American  people,  having  early  realized  the  vital  necessity  for  a  general 
enlightenment  of  the  masses,  were  not  slow  in  coming  to  understand  how  the  vast- 
ness  and  variety  of  our  resources  and  the  rapid  progress  of  other  nations  were 
making  both  great  and  growing  demands  upon  the  industries  of  the  coantry,  which 
they  were  powerless  to  meet  without  the  help  of  science;  nor  can  it  be  doabted 
that  they  have  now  also  come  to  a  realization  of  how  truly  the  c<Mi8picuou8  place 
we  hold  among  the  nations,  and  the  nature  of  our  Government,  as  well  as  the  genius 
and  aspirations  of  our  people,  imperatively  demand  the  best  possible  facilities  for 
that  high  culture  and  that  work  of  research  which  are  essential  to  intellectual 
supremacy,  and  hence  are  reasons  deep  and  urgent  for  the  earliest  possible  estab- 
li^ment  of  the  crowning  University  of  the  United  States. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


April  8, 1896.— Ordaied  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Walthall,  from  the  Select  Oommittee  to  Establish  the  Uni- 
yersity  of  the  United  States,  submitted  the  following 

VIEWS  OF  THE  MINORITY: 

[To  aecompany  S.  1202.] 

For  a  century  the  proposition  to  establish  a  national  university,  to  be 
endowed  and  controlled  by  the  General  Government,  has  from  time 
to  time  been  before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  one  form  or 
another. 

The  following  extracts  fromr  a  Oircular  of  Information  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  in  1890  briefly  refer  to  the  unsuccessful  e£forts 
made  in  that  direction  up  to  that  time. 

'^ATTEMPTS  TO  FOUND  A  NATIONAL  UNIVBESITT. 

^  The  ideas  of  Washington  respecting  a  national  university  at  the  cap- 
ital lingered  long  in  the  minds  of  statesmen  after  his  plan  was  finally 
rejected.  Doubtless  it  was  through  his  influence  that  in  1796  a  propo- 
Bition  was  before  Congress  in  the  form  of  a  memorial  praying  for  the 
foundation  of  a  university.  No  action  was  taken  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
posed institution.^ 

"Again  in  1811  a  committee  was  appointed  by  Congress  to  report  on 
the  question  of  the  establishment  of  a  seminary  of  learning  by  the 
national  legislature.  The  committee  reported  unfavorably,  deeming  It 
nnconstitntional  for  the  Government  to  found,  endow,  and  control  the 
proposed  seminary.' 

"  In  1816  another  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  again  the  scheme  failed.^  From  this  time  on  the  subject 
seemed  practically  settled,  and  we  hear  little  more  of  it  in  legislative 
circles  until  the  discussion  of  the  disposal  of  the  Smithsonian  bequest. 
At  this  time  there  were  many  warm  advocates  of  the  proposal  to  devote 
the  Smithsonian  fond  toward  the  founding  of  a  national  university. 

>  Ex.  Doc.y  Fourth  Congress,  second  session. 
'£x.  Doc.,  Eleventh  Congress,  third  session. 
'Ex.  Doc,  Fourteenth  CougresS;  second  session. 
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The  snbject  at  this  time  received  free  discassion,  and  the  resnlt  ended 
in  the  defeat  of  the  university  plan.  While  the  plan  for  a  national  nni- 
versity  has  not  yet  succeeded,  Congress  has  established  and  supported 
the  National  Museum,  the  Congressional  Library,  the  I^aval  Observ- 
atory, and  the  Bureau  of  Education,  for  the  promotion  of  education 
and  science. 

'^  An  attempt  to  found  a  national  university  was  made  in  1873,  soon 
after  the  circulation  of  the  reports  of  the  Paris  Exposition. 

•  •••••• 

"The  bill  reported  ^  at  this  time  provided  for  a  university  at  the  capi- 
tal, endowed  by  the  Federal  Government  to  the  amount  of  $20,000,000, 
yielding  6  per  cent  interest;  the  income  to  be  used  for  buildings, 
furnishings,  and  for  the  general  support  of  the  university.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  state  that  the  bill  did  not  pass. 

"It  is  not  intended  to  discuss  the  question  of  a  national  university, 
but  attention  should  be  called  to  the  great  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  higher  education  in  the  last  fifteen  years. 

"  The  old  colleges  have  broadened  their  courses  and  increased  theii 
endowments.  State  universities  have  come  into  power  during  this 
period,  and  the  agricultural  colleges,  many  of  them  then  begun,  have 
developed  into  flourishing  institutions  of  learning.  There  has  arisen 
a  new  class  of  universities,  created  by  heavy  private  endowments;  such 
are  Johns  Hopkins,  Cornell,  Tulane,  Clark,  Boston,  Stanford,  and  others. 
With  these  new  additions  and  the  progress  of  the  old  schools,  many 
of  the  evils  complained  of  in  the  above  report  have  disappeared. 
Whether  these  new  institutions,  working  with  the  old,  wiU  fill  the 
national  demands  for  education,  and  thus  render  a  national  university 
unnecessary  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  evident  that  it  is  not  an  ea^ 
task  to  create  a  national  university." 

On  May  14,  1890,  Senator  George  F.  Edmunds  introduced  in  the 
Senate  "A  bill  to  establish  a  university  of  the  United  States,'^  which 
was  referred  to  a  select  committee,  of  which  he  was  chairmani  but  no 
action  was  taken  upon  it. 

This  bill  provided  for  the  appropriation  of  8500,000  for  the  purchase 
of  grounds  and  the  erection  of  buildings,  and  that  $5,000,000  should 
be  set  apart  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  a  perpetual  fund, 
bearing  interest  at  4  x)er  cent  per  annum,  for  the  support  and  matnte* 
nance  of  the  university. 

On  March  3,  -1893,  Senator  Proctor,  chairman  of  this  committee, 
reported  favorably  a  bill  to  establish  a  national  university.  The  report 
shows  that  its  location  and  endowment  were  provided  for  as  foUows: 

"As  a  partial  provision  for  the  location  of  the  necessary  buildings  tbe 
bill  grants  the  site  selected  for  this  purpose  by  President  Washingtoa 
in  1796,  and  now,  since  the  removal  of  the  Naval  Observatory,  without 

^  Hoase  Repori;  No.  89,  Forty-second  Congress,  third  session,  I,  90. 
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important  use;  and  for  the  support  of  the  institation  sets  apart  one- 
half*  the  net  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  one-half  of  such  half  to  be 
ased  currently  in  providing  for  the  opening  of  the  institution  and  for 
carrying  it  on,  the  remainder  to  accumulate  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  as  an  endowment  until  competent  to  yield  a  sufftcient 
revenue,  together  with  the  gifts  and  bequests  that  may  be  attracted  to 
it,  for  the  permanent  support  of  the  institution/' 

There  was  no  action  on  this  bill  in  the  Senate. 

On  March  24,  1894,  Senator  Hunton,  chairman  of  this  committee, 
reported  favorably  ^^A  bill  to  establish  a  national  university,"  which 
provided,  as  set  forth  in  the  report — 

''That  for  the  practical  establishment,  support,  and  maintenance  of 
the  university  there  shall  be  used  one-third  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
Bales  of  the  public  lands  for  the  period  of  ten  years  from  the  passage 
of  this  act;  that  the  regents  shall  have  power  to  receive  and  adminis- 
ter all  such  gifts,  devises,  and  bequests  as  are  made  for  the  benefit  of 
the  university,"  etc. 

This  bill  was  discussed  in  the  Senate  but  no  vote  was  taken  upon  it, 
though  urged  with  great  earnestness  and  ability  by  the  friends  of  the 
measore. 

Of  the  various  bills  that  have  been  considered  by  this  committee  the 
present  bill  is  the  first  one  providing  for  an  appropriation  of  money  for 
the  purpose  of  a  national  university  which  has  received  the  sanction 
of  a  majorily,  the  others  which  have  been  favorably  reported  having 
provided  that  its  support  should  come  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
the  public  lands. 

In  support  of  the  present  measure  the  majority  quote  expressions 
from  the  earlier  Presidents,  commencing  with  Washington,  and  from 
some  of  the  later  ones,  including  President  Grant. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the 
majority: 

''It  is  also  a  matter  of  history  that  Presidents  John  Adams  and 
Thomas  Jefferson  favored  the  university  proposition  throughout  their 
terms  of  office,  repeatedly  urging  its  importance  upon  Congress. 

''For  example,  in  his  sixth  annual  message,  President  Jefferson,  hav- 
ing already  predicted  favorable  action  by  Congress  and  discussed  the 
use  of  the  Treasury  surplus  for  a  national  endowment,  said: 

"Education  is  here  placed  among  the  articles  of  public  care;  not  that  it  would  be 
proposed  to  take  its  ordinary  branches  out  of  the  hands  of  private  enterprise,  which 
manages  so  much  better  all  the  concerns  to  which  it  is  equal,  but  a  public  institu- 
tion can  alone  supply  those  sciences  which,  though  rarely  called  for,  are  necessary 
to  complete  the  circle,  all  the  parts  of  which  contribute  to  the  Improyement  of  the 
country,  and  some  to  its  preservation.  •  •  •  The  present  consideration  of  a 
national  establishment  for  education  particularly  is  rendered  proper  by  this  cir- 
cunstanoe  also,  that  if  Congress,  approving  the  proposition,  shall  yet  think  it  more 
eligible  to  found  it  on  a  donation  of  lands,  they  have  it  now  in  their  power  to  endow 
it  with  those  which  will  be  among  the  earliest  to  produce  the  necessary  income.'' 


I 
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1     From  this  it  might  be  inferred  that  Mr.  Jefferson  favored  the  use  of 

/  the  Treasury  surplns  for  a  national  endowment  under    the  power 

/    invested  by  the  Gonstitation  in  Congress,  but  an  examination  of  tbe 

I    text  of  his  message  from  which  the  above  extract  was  taken  clearly 

I    shows  the  contrary.    The  asterisks  in  the  extract  indicate  that  it  is 

incomplete  and  a  reference  to  the  text  reveals  that  the  passage  omitted 

is  important,  and  is  as  follows: 

'^The  subject  is  now  proposed  for  the  consideration  of  Oongress, 
because,  if  approved,  by  the  time  the  State  legislatures  shall  have 
deliberated  on  this  extension  of  the  Federal  trusts,  and  the  laws  shall 
be  passed  and  other  arrangements  made  for  their  execution,  the  neces- 
sary funds  will  be  on  hand  and  without  employment.  I  suppose  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  by  consent  of  the  States,  necessary, 
because  the  objects  qow  recommended  are  not  amoug  those  enumer- 
ated in  the  Goostitution,  and  to  which  it  permits  public  moueys  to  be 
applied." 

The  extract  from  President  Grant's  annual  message  of  1873  quoted 
by  the  majority  shows  that  he  favored  <<  the  establishment  in  this  Dis- 
trict of  an  institution  of  learning  or  a  university  of  the  highest  order 
hy  donations  of  lands.^^ 

When  it  is  considered  in  connection  with  Mr.  Jefferson's  i)osition  that 
a  proposition  to  vest  in  Congress  the  express  power  to  establish  a 
national  university  was  voted  down  in  the  Constitutional  Conventiou, 
whatever  may  be  claimed  to  have  been  the  motive  which  influenced 
the  vote,  it  may  be  seen  that  there  is  at  least  room  for  discussion  as  to 
the  constitutionality  of  such  a  proposition  as  that  embodied  in  this  bill 
There  may  be  precedents  to  support  it,  and  the  minority,  while  sug- 
gesting the  constitutional  question  for  consideration,  base  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  measure  chiefly  upon  some  practical  grounds  which  will 
be  briefly  stated. 

This  project  has  repeatedly  failed  when  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
Government  were  in  more  satisfactory  condition  than  at  present 
Unless  there  is  an  actual  necessity  for  such  an  institution  as  that 
proposed,  and  the  majority  think  there  is  not,  it  should  not  be  estab- 
lished, especially  now,  when  the  Government  is  constantly  selUug 
bonds  to  raise  money  and  its  receipts  are  constantly  running  behind 
its  expenditures. 

It  is  true  the  present  bill  makes  an  inconsiderable  appropriation,  bat 
there  is  no  effort  to  conceal  the  fact  that  the  Government  is  to  provide 
the  necessary  funds  to  secure  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
the  university,  involving,  it  is  believed,  an  outlay  of  an  immense  amoaiit 
of  money.  This  money  must  come,  as  matters  now  stand,  from  an  addi- 
tion to  the  burdens  of  taxation  or  from  the  further  issue  of  bonds,  ami 
the  minority  sanction  neither  for  this  purpose,  or  from  the  devotion  to 
it  of  a  portion  of  the  public  lands,  which  will  be  discussed  later  in  this 
report. 
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If  to  this  there  shall  be  opposed  the  conjecture  that  the  necessary 
funds  will  come  in  large  part  ^m  private  benefactions,  the  answer  is 
if  the  firiends  of  the  measnre  will  be  content  with  a  mere  charter,  snch 
a8  has  been  granted  to  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  institutions,  carry- 
ing no  implication  that  the  university  is  to  be  founded  and  maintained 
by  the  use  of  public  money,  no  objection,  it  is  believed,  will  come  from 
any  quarter;  certainly  none  from  the  minority  of  the  committee.  But 
let  us  considerthe  question, 

IS  THESE  A  NECESSITY  FOB  A  NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY  f 

The  case  is  very  different  now  from  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  Wash- 
ington. He  began  his  advocacy  of  a  national  university  as  early  as 
1789,  but  it  took  distinct  and  public  form  in  1794.  The  only  institu- 
tions in  existence  in  the  United  States  in  1789  that  were  at  all  worthy 
of  the  name  of  college  were  Harvard,  founded  in  1638;  William  and 
Mary,  1693;  Tale,  1701;  Princeton,  1796;  Washington  and  Lee,  as  it 
is  now  called,  1749,  and  Columbia,  1754. 

These  five  institutions  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  though 
they  were  considered  colleges,  were  nearer  the  grade  of  academies  in 
the  present  day.  They  had  but  little  endowment,  their  libraries  were 
small,  they  had  practically  no  museums  and  no  laboratories.  Even 
Harvard,  the  oldest  and  strongest  of  these  institutions,  did  not  become 
a  foU-fledged  college  until  long  after  Washington's  death,  and  when 
be  was  urging  a  i^ational  university  all  Harvard's  appropriated  and 
unappropriated  funds  did  not  amount  to  more  than  $50,000. 

Columbia,  which  had  been  called  King's  College  previously,  was 
closed  in  1776,  and  was  in  a  deplorable  condition  when  the  Revolution 
ended — ^its  board  of  governors  dead  or  missing,  its  library  scattered, 
and  its  apparatus  destroyed.  When  it  was  reorganized  as  Columbia  it 
had  an  income  of  only  $6,000  a  year,  and  had  but  little  more  for  sev- 
eral years  afterwards.  The  condition  of  the  other  institutions  named 
above  was  not  much  better  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 

Several  other  institutions  were  organized  just  before  and  just  after 
the  Revolutionary  war — Brown  University,  1764;  Rutgers,  1766;  Dart- 
mouth, 1769;  Washington,  1782;  Dickinson,  1783;  Hampden-Sidney, 
1783 — ^but  on  account  of  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  country  and 
the  poverty  of  the  x>eople  they  had  but  little  strength  and  would  hardly 
•  be  recognized  as  academies  to-day.  There  was  no  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  any  large  gifts  to  these  institutions  for  at  least  a  generation 
to  come,  and  the  people  who  were  able  to  educate  their  sons  naturally 
turned  to  good  institutions  abroad,  and  especially  to  the  lands  from 
which  they  had  recently  emigrated.  This  procession  of  American  youth 
to  foreign  schools,  where  they  might  imbibe  monarchical  ideas  and  sen- 
timents, awakened  in  Washington  the  tbar  of  future  calamity  to  the 
young  Republic,  and  in  this  it  is  believed  may  be  found  the  origin  of  his 
advoeacy  of  a  strong  and  well-equipped  national  institution. 
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The  situation  now  is  very  different.  There  are  about  four  hundred 
collepfes  and  universities  distributed  through  the  country.  They  have 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  productive  funds,  and  quite  as 
much  more  invested  in  buildings,  lands,  libraries,  museums,  laborato- 
ries, etc.  They  have  an  annual  income  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
millions.  It  would  seem  there  is  no  longer  any  necessity  for  our  young 
men  going  abroad  for  college  training. 

There  are  at  least  twenty  institutions  distributed  over  the  ooantry 
that  are  now  doing  what  is  called  university  work,  by  which  is  meant 
post-graduate  work,  providing  facilities  for  study  beyond  the  bachelor's 
degree.  They  have  an  income  of  from  ten  to  twelve  millions  a  year, 
and  can  accommodate  in  this  line  of  work  more  students  than  they  now 
have. 

In  the  concluding  paragraph,  quoted  above,  from  the  Circular  of  Infor- 
mation issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  1890,  the  great  changes 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  preceding  fifteen  years  are  mentioned,  and 
attention  is  called  to  what  there  appears  as  showing  the  disappearance 
of  the  evils  complained  of  in  the  report  there  referred  to. 

The  munificent  gifts  that  have  been  devoted  to  university  work  of 
late  years  are  but  the  beginning  of  what  may  be  expected  hereafter  as 
a  result  of  the  large  fortunes  that  have  been  amassed  in  this  country. 
In  this  connection  the  gift  of  Leland  Stanford  may  be  referred  to,  and 
also  the  wonderful  growth  of  the  Chicago  University  and  the  several 
millions  received  by  Columbia,  Johns  Hopkins,  the  Clark  TTniversity, 
and  a  number  of  others. 

Here  in  Washington,  besides  other  institutions  of  high  rank,  which 
are  supported  by  private  means  and  endowment,  we  have  a  grand  uni- 
versity representing  the  Catholic  faith,  and  the  American  University, 
representing  the  Protestant  faith,  will  soon  commence  the  erection  of 
its  buildings.  Both  these  institutions  are  backed  by  great  wealth  and 
power,  and  at  least  one  other  is  in  contemplation;  and  present  and 
future  demands  at  the  capital,  it  is  believed,  will  be  met  by  institutions 
existing  and  projected,  embracing  all  branches  of  research  and  learning. 

IS  A  NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY  DESIRABLE! 

There  are  many  practical  difQculties  in  the  way.    Beligion  is  likely 
to  give  rise  to  one.    Let  such  a  university  be  established,  and  if  the 
great  denominations  do  not  contend  with  reference  to  the  religious . 
implication  of  the  doctrines  taught,  they  will  at  least  find  fault  if  there 
is  not  a  religious  and  Christian  spirit  in  the  institution. 

Even  if  this  could  be  avoided  and  all  should  consent  that  education 
might  be  purely  secular,  there  are  subjects  to  be  taught  upon  which 
the  great  political  parties  of  the  country  would  not  agree,  and  the  danger 
is  that  the  university  might  become  a  football  between  these  parties  as 
they  come  and  go  from  power.  The  great  question  of  constitutional 
interpretation  would  necessarily  be  discussed.    Those  who  contend  for 
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a  strict  Gonstraction  woald  be  dissatisfied  if  a  broader  constraction 
were  taught,  and  vice  versa.  There  would  also  be  the  same  kind  of 
question  in  reference  to  the  relation  of  this  Government  to  foreign 
governments  in  the  department  of  international  law.  It  was  recently 
seen  that  many  instructors  in  universities  did  not  agree  with  the  iH>8i- 
tion  taken  by  the  President  upon  this  subject. 

There  would  certainly  be  the  same  question  with  reference  to  eco- 
nomics— ^a  subject  which  is  sometimes  dealt  with  as  post-graduate 
work. 

Should  these  departments  touch  either  free  trade  or  protection, 
disagreement  and  friction  would  be  inevitable,  and  it  is  not  seen  how 
anything  could  be  taught  concerning  the  economic  conditions  of  the 
country  without  involving  these  disputed  points. 

Political  history  must  also  be  taught  in  a  national  university,  involv- 
ing the  discussion  of  the  past  and  present  attitude  of  the  great  parties 
touching  the  political  questions  that  divide  them. 

MedisBval  history  with  its  religious  wars,  and  modern  history  with 
its  religious  contentions,  could  not  be  taught  without  offense  to  many 
among  the  great  Protestant  and  Catholic  bodies. 

If  ethics  were  touched  upon  at  all  it  must  be  either  from  the  natural- 
istic 8tandx>oint  of  the  evolutionist,  which  would  be  objectionable  to  the 
Christian,  or  from  the  Christian  standpoint,  which  would  be  objection- 
able to  the  naturalist.  These  sciences  could  not  be  followed  to  the 
origin  of  things  without  striking  the  same  religious  difficulties. 

These  and  kindred  objections  seem  fatal  to  the  successful  and  har- 
monious workings  of  such  an  educational  establishment  as  that  pro- 
posed to  be  founded  and  maintained  at  public  expense. 

PUBLIC  LAIfDS. 

If  it  shall  be  proposed  to  resort  to  the  public  lands  for  this  purpose 
an  objection  which  would  seem  to  be  decisive  is  that  this  can  not  be 
done  without  a  reversal  of  the  settled  policy  of  the  Government  to 
devote  these  lands  liberally  to  educational  purposes  in  the  States  to  aid 
in  the  sup][)ort  of  both  common  schools  and  colleges,  so  that  the  imme- 
diate benefits  so  far  as  possible  may  reach  all  the  people. 

This  i>olicy  seems  to  find  full  justification  in  the  consideration  that 
these  lands,  the  property  of  the  people,  should,  so  far  as  devoted  to 
educational  purposes,  be  applied  as  much  as  practicable  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  in  general,  and  not  to  a  purpose  which,  directly  at  least, 
would  benefit  but  a  limited  class.  The  annexed  document,  marked  A, 
shows  the  extent  to  which  this  policy  of  aiding  education  in  the  States 
has  been  pursued  during  the  long  period  which  has  elapsed  since  a 
national  university  was  first  proposed.  That  it  has  been  followed  so 
loDg  with  the  approval  of  the  people  of  the  country  and  with  satis- 
factory results  vindicates  its  wisdom  and  beneficence,  and  the  fact  that 
special  grants  of  lands  are  constantly  being  made  by  Congress  in  aid 
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of  ednoatioii  in  the  States  »^iies  that  the  policy  is  sastained  by  the 
pnUic  and  tbat  a  diveraion  of  those  lands  to  the  uses  of  a  national 
oniTersity  would  not  meet  public  &yor  and  8upx)ort. 

Doomnents  attached  ]i«>eto  marked  B,  G,  D,  and  E,  oontfdning 
expressions  from  a  number  of  distinguished  educators  and  other  emi- 
nent x)ersons,  are  referred  to  as  showing  that  in  their  opposition  to  this 
bill  ihe  minority  are  supported  by  the  judgment  of  many  distinguished 
Americans  who  are  wholly  impartial  and  peculiarly  fitted  to  deal  with 
this  subject.  The  testimony  of  many  others  might  be  added  if  consid- 
ered necessary. 

David  Tubpie. 

James  K.  Johbs. 

Knutb  Nelson. 

B.  O.  Walthall. 


A. 
STATE  GRANTS  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS-TABLES. 

General  Land  Office,  March  12 ,  1896, 

Tabub  1. — Skawinff  area  of  landi  donated  to  States  for  varioue  purpoeee,  under  varioue 

general  and  epeeial  granie. 


Stole  and  Teni- 

Support  of  eomitton 
soheola.* 

Academies, 

seminaries, 

or  aniver- 

sitiea. 

Asricnltnral  and 
meonauical  colleges. 

Public 
band- 
ings. 

Peni* 
tentia- 

Conrt- 

hAflAA 

tory. 

Sections. 

Lands 
granted. 

Aerei. 

901,725 

928,057 

5,810,702 

3,71&,555 

Lands. 
Acres, 

Sorip. 

lies,  t  andjail. 

AlftfMm* 

18 

18 

18  and  88 

18  and  38 

AerM. 
48,060 
48,080 
48,080 
48,080 

Acres* 

240,000 

150,000 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

ArVanaafi 

9,800 

6,400 

32,000 

1,000 

Oaliffimia  . . 

150,000 
90,000 

Colorado 

32,000 

Conneetient 

180,000 
90,000 
90,000 

270,000 

Delaware 

Florida 

V 

1,053,863 

92,160 

5,120 

Georgia.- -. 

Idaho...    . 

18  and  38 
18 
18 
18 

18  and  38 

3,083,271 
965,141 
801,049 
978,578 

2,878,124 

48,060 
48,080 
48,060 
48,080 
48,080 

90,000 

32,000 

niinois 

480,000 
890,000 

-T 

Indiana , 

Iowa 

240,000 
90,000 

8,200 
6,400 

Kanma 

KentnckT  . ... 

330.000 
210,000 
210,000 
210,000 
380,000 

l^Hiiaiann 

18 

798,085 

48,060 

Maine  ... 

Maryland ' 

M  auachnaetto. . . 

Hicfaignn 

Hinneaoto  ...... 

18 
18  and  38 
18 
18 
18  and  38 
18  and  88 
16  and  38 

1,003,573 
2,989,991 
838,329 
1,182,137 
5,102,107 
2,837,155 
3,965,422 

48,080 
92,100 
60,120 
48,080 
48,080 
48,060 
46,060 

240,000 
120,000 

8,200 
6,400 

MimSaaippi 

Miaaoori 

210,000 

330.000 
90,000 
90,000 
90,000 

Vontona 

32,000 
12,800 
12,800 

Nebraska 

12,800 
12.800 

Neradn 

New  Hampehire . 
New  Jersey 

150.000 
210,000 

*The  grant  for  the  aapport  ot  oonunon  schools  is  of  certain  sections,  in  place,  in  each  township  of 
the  StAte,  or,  in  case  of  the  loss  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  sections,  to  indemnity  for  the  loss.  The 
area  here  reported  as  granted  is  the  result  of  a  calcalation  based  on  the  whole  area  of  each  State,  as 
reported  in  Land  Office  Report,  1805,  paee  222. 

Dj  the  act  of  June  16, 1880  (21  Stot.  X.,  287),  the  school-land  grant  of  Nevada,  exdosive  of  lands 
already  sold  by  the  State,  was  converted  into  a  definite  grant  of  2,000,000  acres. 

The  area  used  aa  a  basis  of  calcnlation  in  the  States  of  Idaho,  Montana,  and  Wyoming  excludes  the 
lands  comprising  the  Yellowstone  Park— 88,280  acres  in  Idaho,  178,707  acres  in  Montana,  and  2,004,480 
acres  in  wyoming—since  the  said  lands  are  not  subject  to  the  grant. 

The  area  used  aa  a  basis  of  calculation  in  the  case  of  Oklahoma  Territory  excludes  1,528  acres,  the 
areaof  Oreer  County. 

The  sranto  to  the  Territories  are  in  the  nature  of  reservations,  suljeot  to  absolute  grants  on  their 
•dmiaalon  into  the  Union. 

tPenitentiarybnildings  and  appurtenant  lands  have  been  granted  to  Idaho,  Montana,  North  Dakota, 
Boatb  DakoCfti  WMhington,  ana  Wyoming,  but  the  exact  area  of  lands  haa  not  been  ascertained. 
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Tabls  1. — 8k<nri*§  area  of  lamdM  donated  toStaies/or  various  purposes,  etc, — Continned. 


1 

Stote  and  Terri- 
tory. 

1 

Support  of  common 
aehodla. 

Acadcndea, 

aominarieo, 

or  aniver- 

aities. 

Agrieoltoral  and 
mechanical  collegee. 

Pahlio 
hoild- 
ings- 

Peai. 

tentia. 

lies. 

Conrt- 

hooae 

indJaiL 

^•****'^     ;  granted. 

Landa. 

Scrip. 

New  York 

Aem. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

990,000 

270,000 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acns. 

North  CaroliiiA. . . 

North  Dakota... . 

16  and  86 

16 

16  and  36 

2,681,200 

710,610 

3,387,520 

46,080 
68.120 
46,080 

90,000 

32,000 

Ohio 

630,000 

OreiKOii ---- 

90,000 

6,400 

'^  '■*''""  ..•••••••. 

780.000 
120,000 
180,000 

Kbodelalaiid.... 

Sooth  Carolina. . . 

Sonth  Dakota. . . . 

16  and  36 

2,813,511 

46.060 

120,000 

32,000 

Tenneasee 

800,000 
180,000 

TlfTWI 

Utah 

2,16,32,and36 

6^007.182 

156,080 

200,000 

64,000 

Vermont 

160.000 
800,000 

Viretnia 

Washington 

West  Vindnia. . . 

16  and  36 

2,488,675 

46,080 

90,000 

150.000 

Wiacoosin 

16 
16  and  36 
16  and  36 
16  and  36 
16  and  36 

958,649 
3,368.924 
4,050,346 
4,309,369 
1.276,204 

92.160 
46,080 
46,080 
40,080 
59.520 

240,000 
90,000 

6,400 
32,000 

Wyoming 

Aiiaona 

New  Mexico..... 

Oklahoma 

59.520   — 

177,280 

W,  VMV 

Total 

71, 112, 844 

1,644.080 

2,509,520 

7.830.000   512-000 

57,600 

1,000 

B. 

A  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

SHOULD  IT  BEf    • 

The  following,  from  letters  of  Preeident  Eliot,  of  Harvard;  President  Dwigbt,  of 
Tale;  President  Low,  of  Colambia;  President  Larsen,  of  Luther  College,  Iowa; 
President  Candler,  of  Oxford  College,  Georgia;  President  Bissel,  of  Upper  Iowa 
UniYersity;  President  Smith,  of  Randolph  Macon  College,  Virginia,  and  Vice- 
President  R.  C.  Hughes,  Tabor  College,  Iowa,  say  **  No.'-  Dr.  McCosh,  of  Princeton, 
said  a  few  years  ago,  ''I  do  not  favor  any  project  yet  proposed''  (for  a  national 
univeTsity).  Many  more  opinions  as  positive  might  be  given.  Certainly  the  judg- 
ment of  such  specialists  ought  to  weigh  in  this  matter : 

Talk  University, 
New  Haven,  February  gO,  1896. 
The  plan  of  establishing  a  national  university  in  Washington  by  Congress  seems 
to  me  an  undesirable  plan.  I  think  such  a  university  nnnecessary.  It  seems  to  me 
much  better  that  institutions  of  this  character  in  our  country  should  be  sustained 
by  private  gifts  and  efforts,  and  I  doubt  the  wisdom  or  propriety  of  governmental 
appropriations  of  money  for  such  purposes. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  Timothy  Dwight. 


Columbia  College, 
Kew  York,  February  20, 1896, 

My  Dear  Governor  :  What  I  believe  to  be  meritorious  in  your  enterprise  is  the 
propoeition  to  make  available  for  students  the  great  collections  of  books  and  other 
objects  that  already  exist  in  Washington  on  so  splendid  a  scale,  and  that  are  certain 
to  increase  in  value  and  importance  decade  by  decade.  I  am  also  sensible  of  the 
sentimental  attractiveness  of  a  University  of  the  United  States.  When  I  have  said 
this  I  am  obliged  to  say  that  I  see  in  the  project  two  different  but  fundamental 
dangers.  On  tiie  one  hand  there  is  danger  that  the  University  of  the  United  States 
may  exist  only  in  name,  and,  so  far  from  contributing  to  the  scientifto  prestige  and 
importance  of  the  country,  may  be  a  source  of  shame  to  all  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  higher  education. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  should  be  really  a  strong  and  powerful  university,  ani- 
mated by  the  highest  ideals  and  endowed  with  adequate  resources  from  the  Treasury 
of  the  nation,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  fail  seriously  to  interfere  with  the  work  that 
is  being  done  by  the  old  and  large  foundations  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  country. 
These  institutions  are  already  doing  important  and  invaluable  work  for  graduate 
students,  and  are  by  no  means  confined,  as  you  seem  to  suppose,  to  undergraduate 
instruction.  If  they  are  called  upon  to  compete  in  the  future  with  a  national  uni- 
versity supported  by  taxation,  in  which  there  shall  be  no  charge  for  tuition,  it  seems 
to  me  inevitable  that  the  effect  upon  these  institutions  can  not  be  otherwise  than 
harmful.  If  only  the  institutions  themselves  were  concerned,  it  may  be  said  that 
that  ought  not  to  interfere  with  the  establishment  of  a  University  of  the  United 
States.  Certainly  not  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  people  at  large  have  more  to  hope 
for  from  a  national  university  than  from  these  institutions.    That,  however,  is  pre- 
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cisely  what  I  think  is  not  likely  to  be  the  case.  Under  existing  oonditioQB,  all  of 
these  institutions,  and  others  like  them,  are  in  receipt  of  large  sums  of  money,  con- 
stantly, from  the  gifts  of  generons  and  pnblic-epirited  citizens.  They  are  wholly 
nnembarrassed  by  politics  in  their  administration,  and  they  embody,  many  o£  them, 
more  or  less  completely,  the  aspirations  of  strong  localities  for  the  higher  edacation. 
A  national  university,  offering  tuition  without  fee,  and  supported  out  of  the  general 
Treasury,  would  tend  to  sap  the  source  of  supply  of  all  these  institutions,  both  in 
students  and  in  gifts.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  I  think,  that  private  citizens  will 
continue  to  contribute  for  this  cause  as  they  have  done  daring  the  last  twenty  yean, 
if  the  United  States,  as  such,  enters  the  field  aa  a  real  and  genuine  competitor. 

This  leads  me  to  consider  the  probabilities  of  the  outcome  of  the  act  immediately 
under  discussion.  I  think  it  would  be  completely  disapiM>inting  to  those  who  are 
favoring  the  bill.  Both  the  board  of  regents  and  the  uniYersity  council  are  to  be 
named  in  order,  after  the  first  selection,  ftom  all  the  States  in  the  Union,  and  at  no 
time  can  any  State  have  more  than  one  representative.  The  political  expediency  of 
this  provision  is  apparent.  Its  inevitable  consequence  to  the  university,  I  think,  are 
no  less  apparent.  It  is  not  possible,  in  my  opinion,  to  organize  a  teaching  institution 
upon  such  lines  that  shall  approach  all  subjects  of  inquiry  and  research  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  intellectual  freedom.  Again,  the  proposed  university  cx>uncil  contains  the 
element  of  a  fatal  weakness  in  the  twelve  ex  ofllcto  members  who  are  to  represent  exist- 
ing institutions.  In  the  first  place,  all  the  men  so  situated  who  are  worthy  to  occupy 
such  a  relation  t6  the  national  university  are  already  too  busy.  It  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  the  national  university  oao  be  their  first  interest;  «nd,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  inevitable  that  its  interests  will  be  neglected*  Furthermotre,  the 
national  university  can  not  be  made  a  real  success  as  a  teaching  institution  without 
depopulating,  to  some  extent,  the  very  institations  that  are  likely  to  be  represented 
on  the  university  council. 

All  of  this  seems  to  me  to  lead  up  to  the  fact  that  the  national  university  ought 

not  to  be,  and  ought  not  to  aim  to  be,  a  teaching  organization.    The  sole  useful 

function  that  it  can  perform  without  great  danger  to  the  educational  interests  of 

the  country  at  large,  as  I  am  at  present  obliged  to  think,  is  in  some  way  to  organize 

the  educational  advantages  offered  by  the  Government  Departments  at  Washington, 

and  to  place  them,  in  a  systematic  way,  at  the  service  of  all  students.    I  hope  very 

much  that  the  friends  of  the  measure  in  which  you  are  interested  will  consent  to 

limit  the  scope  of  the  proposed  university  to  this  function. 

I  am,  my  dear  Governor,  yours,  faithfully, 

Seth  Low. 


LUISBR  COIXEGK, 

Deoorahf  Imm,  Fs^mory  f  1, 189$. 
I  make  haste  to  inform  you  that  I,  in  every  essential  pointy  most  heartily  agree 
with  the  ''arguments''  against  a  national  university,  and  am  not  at  all  in  &vor  of 
any  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  university  controlled  and  supported  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

Tours,  respectfully,  Laur.  Larskn, 

Pr09%dmi  Lmthsr  ColUfe. 


Emort  Colucob, 
Oaford,  Ga»f  February  Sg,  189G. 
Mr  Dear  Sir:  I  beg  to  say  I  am  emphatically  opposed  to  a  national  univeisity 
by  the  General  Government.    (1)  It  is  an  unconstitutional  institution.    (2)  It  is  an 
unnecessary  institution.    (3)  It  would  be  a  most  vicious  institution,  educationally 
and  politically. 
You  are  at  liberty  to  use  this  as  you  please. 

I  am,  yours,  sincerely,  yf,  ^  Cahdlbr. 
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Uppsr  Iowa  Universitt, 

Fayetts,  /oira,  Fe^r^ary  iO^  1896. 
*     *    *    I  bare  very  decided  oonyietioiw  igainst  the  General  Government  fonnd- 
ing  a  unlvenity  at  Waahington.    Beoent  tendencies  in  the  conn  try  and  political  life 
lead  me  to  believe  that  each  au  andertaking  would  nol  be  a  saoceeBy  and  not  in  the 
intereat  of  the  highest  and  beet  scholanhip. 

Yonxs,  very  truly,  J.  M.  Bisssll. 


Tasor  College, 
To^er,  Iowa,  February  iS4y  1896. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  heartily  agree  with  yoor  position  as  opposing  the  foundation  of  a 
national  nnivorsi^  to  be  Bnpp<Hrted  by  the  Government. 

We  do  not  need  such  a  university,  as  the  State  and  denominational  colleges  and 
universities  cover  the  groiud  thoroughly. 

'  Sinoearely,  yoniv,  R.  C.  Hugubs. 


Haryabb  UNIVERSITTi 

Cambridge,  January  1, 1896, 

My  Dear  Sir  :  Your  pleasant  letter  of  December  30  came  to  hand  yesterday.  I 
regret  to  say  that  I  am  not  able  to  join  you  in  advocating  the  establishment  of  a 
xmiversity  of  the  United  States.  •  *  •  j  perceive  that  you  have  endeavored  to 
make  your  bill  more  acceptable  than  preceding  bills  to  existing  institutions  j  but  if 
the  proposed  university  has  any  function  at  all,  it  must  prove  to  be  a  competitor 
with  the  existing  universities.  Now,  we  have  too  many  universities  in  the  United 
States  already.  If  the  Government  wishes  to  go  into  university  work  it  should,  in 
my  opinion,  strengthen  the  universities  we  have,  and  not  build  another. 

As  to  the  local  needs  of  the  city  of  Washington,  they  are  surely  to  be  well  sup- 
plied. The  Columbian  University,  the  Catholic  University,  and  the  new  American 
University  wiU  supply  the  local  needs  of  the  District. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years  so  much  progress  has  been  made  in  civil  service 
reform  that  one  may  be  permitted  to  hope  that  the  university  might  be  partially 
exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  spoils  system,  but,  in  my  Judgment,  that  exemp- 
tion would  be  by  no  means  complete  even  then.  I  can  not  feel  sure  that  the  profes- 
sors of  philosophy,  sociology,  political  economy,  history,  constitutional  law,  and 
international  law  in  a  national  university  at  Washington  would  be  free  men.  For 
these  reasons,  among  others,  I  find  myself  quite  unable  to  support  the  bill  which 
has  just  been  put  before  Congress. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Charles  W.  Eliot. 


Randolph  Macon  College, 

Lynchburg,  Va.,  February  19,  1896. 
Dear  Sir:  I  think  the  standard  argument  against  enlarging  the  sphere  and  func- 
tions of- the  General  Government — multiplying  officers  and  undertaking  what  can 
safely  be  left  to  individual  enterprise  and  philantrophy— coupled  with  the  present 
condition  of  the  national  finances,  will  avail  now,  as  for  so  many  years  past  when 
conditions  seemed  much  more  favorable,  to  prevent  the  proposition  for  a  university 
of  the  United  States  becoming  a  law.  We  are  against  centralization  in  this  section. 
Yours,  sincerely, 

Wm.  W.  Smith. 


The  following  educators  are  opposed  to  a  national  university : 

William  F.  Warren,  LL.  D.,  president  of  Boston  University^  said:  ''No  nation 

without  a  national  church  has  ever  evolved  a  nationally  supported  university 

worthy  of  mention." 
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F.  A.  Walker,  LL.  D.,  president  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  sajB 
he  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  idea  of  a  national  nniversity. 

Prof.  John  Basoom,  LL.  D.,  says  a  national  nniversity  is  to  be  objected  to  on  the 
ground  that  there  is  no  demand  for  it.  ''An  extreme  secular  temper  would  be  suie 
to  prevail  in  such  an  institution.    Its  moral  force  would  sink  to  a  minimum." 

Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  secretary  of  the  Slater  fund,  is  quite  outspoken  in  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  scheme  of  a  national  university. 

Prof.  £.  P.  Seaver,  superintendent  of  Boston  public  schools,  says  such  a  scheme 
would  be  impractical,  have  no  promise  of  usefulness,  and  assure  no  freedom  in 
teaching. 

The  great  churches  are  practically  committed  to  another  policy  by  having  their 
own  institutions,  or  by  action  of  their  legislative  bodies. 

The  Baptists  have  Chicago  University  as  their  center,  and  Columbian  in  Wash- 
ington. 

The  Presbyterians  are  committed  to  Princeton  and  other  institutions. 

The  Catholic  Church  is  building  a  great  university  for  itself  here  at  the  natibntl 
capital. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  sre 
committed  by  their  general  conferences  to  the  American  University. 

The  supreme  legislative  body  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  1871  adopted 
the  following : 

''Besolved,  That  except  where  weighty  local  or  special  considerations  intervene 
it  is  our  duty  to  sustain  our  own  educational  institutions  by  our  gifts  and  oar 
patronage.'^ 

Bishop  Chas.  B.  Galloway,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  says:  "I 
am  convinced  of  the  unwisdom  of  the  proposed  university  of  the  United  States. 
I  favor  State  education,  but  not  Federal  education." 
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c. 

The  following  action  is  very  significant  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Pepperi 
ex-proYovty  argned  in  favor  of  a  national  aniversitj  at  a  hearing  before  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  to  Establish  the  University  of  the  United  States,  and  was  supposed 
to  repreeent  the  feeling  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania : 

University  of  Pennstlvania,  Office  of  the  Provost, 

Philadelphia,  March  6, 1896. 
The  attention  of  the  tnutees  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  called 
to  the  proposed  act  to  establish  a  '*  University  of  the  United  States/'  At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  corporation  I  submitted  a  copy  of  the  act  and  requested  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion  upon  the  proposal.  The  sentiment  was  quite  unanimous  that  there 
were  few  things  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  so  illy  fitted  to  do  as 
to  conduct  a  great  university;  that  this  was  a  matter  which  unquestionably  should 
be  left  to  local  enterprise  and  local  support.  If  some  arrangement  could  be  made 
by  which  advanced  students  throughout  the  country  should  have  the  benefit  of  the 
vast  collections  of  the  United  States  Government  in  Washington  for  purposes  of 
study,  that  would  be  an  excellent  arrangement;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  us  that  this 
would  require  any  elaborate  machinery,  nor  the  foundation  of  a  ''  University  of  the 
United  States." 

Very  truly,  yours,  Chas.  C.  Harrison,  Provo$U 
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people  to  forget  the  sound  advice — ob$ta  prindpiia.  A  drop  of  water  wUl  put  out  ft 
spark  which  otherwise  would  have  kindled  a  conflagration  that  rivers  could  not 
quench. 

Let  us  cling  to  the  genuine  American  method — ^the  old  Massachusetts  method—in 
the  matter  of  public  instruction.  The  essential  features  of  that  system  are  local 
taxes  for  universal  elementary  education,  voted  by  the  citizens  themselves,  local 
elective  boards  to  spend  the  money  raised  by  taxation  and  control  the  schools,  and 
for  the  higher  grades  of  instruction  permanent  endowments  administered  by  incor- 
porated bodies  of  trustees.  This  is  the  American  voluntary  system,  in  sharp  contrast 
with  the  military,  despotic  organization  of  public  instruction  which  prevails  in 
Prussia  and  most  other  States  of  continental  Europe.  Both  systems  have  peculiar 
advantages,  the  crowning  advantage  of  the  American  method  being  that  it  breeds 
freemen.  Our  ancestors  well  understood  the  principle  that  to  make  a  people  free 
and  self  reliant  it  i^  necessary  to  let  them  take  care  of  themselves,  even  if  they  do 
not  take  quite  as  good  care  of  themselves  as  some  superior  power  might. 

And  now,  finally,  let  us  ask,  What  should  make  a  university  at  the  capital  of  the 
United  States,  established  and  supported  by  the  General  Government,  more  nationftl 
than  any  other  American  university  f  It  might  be  larger  and  richer  than  any  other, 
and  it  might  not  bo;  but  certainly  it  could  not  have  a  monopoly  of  patriotism  or  of 
catholicity,  or  of  literary  or  scientific  enthusiasm.  There  is  an  attractive  compre- 
hensiveness and  a  suggestion  of  public  spirit  and  love  of  country  in  the  term 
''national;'^  but,  after  all,  the  adjective  only  narrows  and  belittles  the  noble  con- 
ception contained  in  the  word  ''university."  Letters,  science,  art,  philosophy,  medi- 
cine, law,  and  theology  are  larger  and  more  enduring  than  nations.  There  is  some- 
thing childish  in  this  uneasy  hankering  for  a  big  university  in  America,  as  there  w 
also  in  that  impatient  longing  for  a  distinctive  American  literature  which  we  bear 
so  often  expressed.  As  American  life  grows  more  various  and  richer  in  sentiment, 
passion,  thought,  and  accumulated  experience,  American  literature  will  become 
richer  and  more  abounding,  and  in  that  better  day  let  us  hope  that  there  will  be 
found  several  universities  in  America,  though  by  no  means  one  in  each  State,  as  free, 
liberal,  rich,  national,  and  glorious  as  the  warmest  advocate  of  a  single,  crowning 
university  at  the  national  capital  could  imagine  his  desired  institution  to  become. 


E. 

1701  Massachusetts  Avenue, 

Waahington,  D.  C,  JpHl  S,  1896. 

My  Dear  Senator:  I  regard  the  bill  for  the  proposed  Uniyersity  of  the  United 
States  as  ooe  which  wonld  bring  only  disappointment  and  disaster  -to  the  interests 
of  higher  education  in  this  country.  For  a  good  many  years  a  similar  bill  has  been 
before  Congress,  bat  multitudes  of  people,  who  are  averse  to  it  on  most  serious 
gronndsy  have  never  considered  it  i«s  likely  to  pass,  and  therefore  Congress  has  heard 
bnt  little  of  these  objections ;  but  now  that  a  standing  committee  bos  been  appointed 
on  the  subject,  from  those  who  see  in  it  only  danger  to  our  educational  system  the 
expressions  of  opposition  are  becoming  numerous.  In  the  few  past  weeks  I  have 
received  many  such  opinions  and  a  selection  from  these  has  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  committee.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  adverse  opinions  of  the  presidents  of 
socli  institutions  as  Harvard  Universit}^  Yale,  Columbia,  and  the  entire  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  will  have  their  due  weight  with  the  Senators  of 
the  United  States  in  calling  a  halt  on  such  a  measure. 

Had  it  been  our  purpose  to  have  ministerial  and  other  associations  send  on  their 
opinion  of  the  measure,  there  would  have  been  such  a  flood  of  adverse  correspond- 
ence as  wonld  have  been  an  annoyance  to  our  Senators.  We  have  not  done  this,  but 
rather  discouraged  it,  hoping  that  both  the  committees  who  have  the  supervision 
of  these  matters  would  see  the  wisdom  of  adhering  to  the  course  which  the  examples- 
and  traditions  of  the  past  have  proved  to  be  the  only  true  national  system  of  educa- 
tion in  our  Republic,  namely :  (1)  Primary  education  to  be  conducted  at  the  public- 
expense.  (2)  The  coU'ege  curriculum  to  be  provided  for  by  the  State  universities- 
and  colleges.  (3)  The  post  graduate  and  professional  schools  to  be  lefb  to  the  volun- 
tary benevolence  of  the  individual  citizen. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  within  the  last  thirty  years  not  less  than  $100,000,000  have* 
been  g^ven  by  the  open  hands  and  generous  hearts  of  private  citizens  for  education 
in  the  United  States.  Why,  then,  should  the  current  of  voluntary  generosity  be 
arrested  by  the  proposition  to  make  the  United  States  Treasury  responsible  for  the* 
highest  education  f  Why  should  the  State  undertake  to  do  what  the  citizen  is  ready 
and  glad  to  dof 

I  remain  yonrs,  sincerely,  John  F.  Hurst. 

Hon.  Edward  C.  Walthall, 

United  States  Senate,  City. 
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APPENDIX. 

LETTER  FROM  JOHN  F.  HURST,  1701  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENl  E, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


April  9, 1896. 

Dear  Sir  :  Tn  the  Senate  docuraoiit,  OalemlAT  No.  484, 1  find  on  page  41  a  '*  Icttor 
of  lion.  Andrew  D.  White  correcting  erroneous  statements  concerning  Cornell  Uni- 
versity." Mr.  White  says :  "  On  looking  over  the  stenographic  report  of  the  remarks 
made  by  Bishop  Hurst  and  Dr.  Beiler  before  your  committee,  I  observe  that  th*-} 
have  fallen  into  one  or  two  very  serious  errors  regarding  Cornell  ITniveraity 
The  first  is  shown  in  the  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  charter  of  the  institution 
has  been  changed  so  as  to  restrict  the  choice  of  professors  to  certain  Cliristiitn 
denominations  and  'evangelical'  dehomiuations."  On  this  alleged  statement, he 
makes  quite  an  argument  in  order  to  refute  it.  He  lUso  sa3'^s  that  we  made  '*tke 
virtual  assertion  that  the  professors  of  the  university  are  confined  to  these  evangel- 
ical denominations.^' 

I  deny  having  made  either  of  these  alleged  statements.  I  simply  said  that  1  ^ras 
once  informed)  while  in  Ithaoa,  N.  Y.,  by  one  of  the  most  honored  trastees  and  lil)- 
cral  benefactors  of  Cornell  University,  that  during  the  absence  of  the  pre^id^n^ 
(Mr.  White)  in  Berlin  certain  complications  had  arisen  in  reference  to  matters  of 
doctrine,  and  that  the  trastees  had  found  it  necessary  to  ha<'e  the  charter  so  changed 
that  the  majority  of  the  board  of  trustees  should  consist  of  members  of  evangelical 
dt^nomi nations.  Should  Mr.  White  so  desire,  I  can  give  you  the  name  of  my  inform- 
ant. For  the  stenographic  report,  and  for  Mr.  AVTiite's  construction  of  it,  of  course, 
I  should  not  be  held  responsible.  My  remarks  were  not  intended  in  the  least  to  be 
a  disparagement  but  rather  a  commendation  of  the  management  of  the  institution 
in  providing  safeguards  for  its  ethical  and  doctrinal  influence.  Please  do  me  tie 
favor  to  see  that  this  correction  is  ma<le. 
I  remain,  yours  sincerely, 

John  F.  Hcrst. 

Hon.  Jamrs  H.  Kyjltc, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  University  of  the  United  Statet. 
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June  4,  1896. — Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  KtIjE,  chairman,  firom  the  Oommittee  to  Establish  the  University 

of  the  United  States,  submitted  the  following 

REPLY  TO  VIEWS  OF  THE  MINORITY 

BY  TH£  CHAIRMAN  OP   THE   NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY    COMMITTEE   OF   ONE    HUNDRED*. 

[To  aooompany  S.  1202.] 

To  the  Honorable  the  Senate  Committee  to  Establish  the  University  of  the 
United  States : 

The  report  of  the  Senate  Oommittee  to  Establish  the  University  of 
the  United  States,  submitted  by  its  chairman  on  March  10,  is  certainly 
very  complete,  embracing,  as  it  does,  not  only  the  views  of  the  present 
committee,  with  leading  portions  of  the  former  unanimous  reports  sub- 
mitted in  its  behalf  by  Senators  Proctor,  of  Vermont,  and  Hnnton,  of 
Virginia,  in  1893  and  1894,  respectively,  but  also  the  affirmative  argu- 
ments before  the  Senate  and  House  committees  by  ex-Senator  George 
F.  Edmunds,  ex- Provost  Dr.  William  Pepper,  Dr.  Simon  Newcomb, 
Oen.  John  Eaton,  President  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard,  ex-United  States 
Ministers  Andrew  D.  White  and  John  A.  Easson,  and  ex-Governor 
John  Lee  Oarroll,  president  of  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  a  review  of  the 
objections  offered  by  representatives  of  the  so-called  ^'American  Uni- 
versity'' and  others,  a  list  of  members  of  the  National  University  com- 
mittee of  one  hundred,  and  some  350  letters  from  approving  jurists, 
statesmen,  college  presidents.  State  superintendents,  heads  of  scientific 
organizations,  and  numerous  other  men  of  distinction  in  various  depart 
ments  of  life. 

Both  on  account  of  its  weight  of  argument  and  because  of  the  great 
number  of  eminent  men  most  competent  to  express  an  opinion  in  such 
a  matter  whose  communications  are  embraced,  said  report  is  in  fact  so 
convincing  that  no  further  discussion  could  be  thought  necessary  but 
for  the  minority  report  finally  submitted,  whose  erroneous  statements, 
fallacies,  and  half-supporting  views  of  certain  university  presidents, 
seem  to  challenge  some  attention  by  way  of  review,  to  the  end  that 
the  nature  and  weakness  of  the  opposition  may  be  made  yet  more 
conspicuous. 

I  also  have  pleasure  in  transtnitting  for  the  committee's  use  a  number 
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of  additional  commanications  from  college  presidents  and  others  in 
support  of  the  national  university  proposition. 

For  convenience  of  reference,  I  shall  deal  with  the  contents  of  the 
minority  report  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence: 

"ATTEMPTS  TO  FOUND  A  NATIONAL  UNIVBRSITT." 

Of  the  minority's  quotations  under  this  head,  from  some  anonymoas 
writer,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  a  number  of  them  are  grossly  incorrect 
historically,  while  as  a  whole  they  give  such  evidence  of  an  unfriendly 
bias  as  to  invalidate  their  claims  to  confidence. 

For  example,  it  is  not  true  that  Washington's  plan  for  a  national 
university  was  ever  "rejected,-"  it  was  simply  neglected;  nor  is  it  trne 
that  a  committee  of  Congress,  reporting  unfavorably  upon  the  plan 
submitted  in  1810,  deemed  it  "unconstitutional  for  the  Gk)vernment  to 
found,  endow,  and  control"  such  an  institution.  What  the  committee 
did  say  is  this: 

The  Constitution  does  not  warrant  the  creation  of  such  a  corporation  by  unp  erprw 
prortsion.  But  it  immediately  occurred  that,  under  the  right  to  legislate  exclasivelT 
over  the  District,  wherein  the  United.  States  have  fixed  their  seat  of  Govemment 
Congress  may  erect  a  nniyersity  at  any  place  within  the  10  miles  square  ceded  b.r 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  This  can  not  be  doubted,  (Annals,  Eleventh  Congress,  secood 
session,  p.  975.) 

True,  there  have  been  those  who  questioned  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress in  this  regard  because  of  the  absence  of  any  express  provision  in 
the  Constitution,  but  they  were  most  emphatically  in  the  minority  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Government,  and  constitutional  objection  has 
long  since  ceased  to  be  urged  by  statesmen.  Indeed,  to-day  there  is 
probably  not  a  constitutional  lawyer  in  the  country  who  would  risk  his 
reputation  by  denying  that  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Congress  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  furnishes  the  amplest  authority  for  the  found- 
ing here  of  any  institution  which,  in  its  judgment,  the  public  w^fiire 
may  demand. 

Again,  the  minority  are  less  than  just  in  the  declaration  that  "  there 
is  no  effort  to  conceal  the  fact  that  the  Govemment  is  to  provide  the 
necessary  funds  [i.  6.,  oUl  the  funds]  to  secure  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  the  university,  involving,  it  is  believed,  an  outlay  of 
an  immense  amount  of  money.''  On  the  contrary,  provision  is  made  in 
section  14  of  the  pending  bill  for  receiving  gifts  and  bequests  and  for 
their  investment  in  bonds  of  the  United  States;  and  there  is  a  reason- 
able expectation  that  such  gifts  and  bequests,  made  after  the  example 
of  Washington,  will  become  very  common  and  very  great,  the  university 
offering,  as  it  would,  opportunities  not  only  for  a  most  judicious  as  ireil 
as  patriotic  use  of  funds,  but  also  for  making  such  gifts  in  the  face  of 
the  whole  world  and  with  a  certainty  of  corresponding  distinction  for 
the  giver.  The  minority  should  know  that  the  friends  of  the  national 
university  proposition,  from  Washington  down,  have  never  for  one 
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moment  contemplated  the  endowment  of  it  by  the  Government  alone. 
In  the  nature  of  things,  it  would  become  a  powerfdl  magnet  for  the 
luauificenoe  of  private  fortone.  The  minority's  reference  to  '^  an  addi- 
tion to  burdens  of  taxation  or  to  the  further  issue  of  bonds  "  is  there- 
fore entirely  without  warrant. 

"IS   THERE  A  NECESSITY  FOE  A  NATIONAL  UNIVEESITY!" 

After  a  page  of  history  setting  forth  the  beginnings  and  slow  prog- 
ress of  the  older  institutions,  the  minority  report  concludes  the  discus- 
sion under  this  head  with  sundry  statements  concerning  the  facilities 
already  furnished  by  the  more  than  four  hundred  colleges  and  univer- 
sities of  the  country,  with  "  their  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  in  pro- 
ductive funds  and  their  aggregate  annual  income  of  some  twenty 
millions,"  saying,  last  of  all,  ^<  It  would  seem  there  is  no  longer  any 
necessity  for  our  young  men  going  abroad  for  college  training.^ 

No;  not  for  college  training,  surely.  But  that  there  is  need  of  their 
going  abroad  for  university  facilities  is  clearly  shown  by  the  important 
fact  that  they  do  actually  go  by  the  thousand,  and  that,  too,  not  unfre- 
quently  at  a  very  great  sacrifice. 

Finally,  the  minority  declare,  most  surprisingly,  that  "here  in 
Washington,  besides  other  institutions  of  high  rank  which  are  sup- 
ported by  private  means  and  endowment,  we  have  a  grand  university 
representing  the  Catholic  faith,  and  the  American  University,  repre- 
senting the  Protestant  faith,  will  soon  commence  the  erection  of  its 
buildings,'"  and,  finally,  that  '<  present  and  future  demands  at  the 
capital,  it  is  believed,  will  be  met  by  institutions  existing  and  projected, 
embracing  all  branches  of  learning  and  research." 

One  regrets  to  speak  of  such  declarations  as  they  deserve.  Surely 
these  Senators  know  what  constitutes  a  university,  and  it  is  therefore 
quite  incomprehensible  that  they  should  have  thought  to  dispose  of 
so  important  a  matter  in  such  a  manner.  Have  they  not,  rather,  in  the 
pressure  of  many  measures,  trusted  too  implicitly  the  contributions  of 
one  whose  high  position  has  secured  for  him  a  large  measure  of  con- 
fidence! They  certainly  know  that  the  friends  of  a  national  university 
are  not  concerning  themselves  especially  with  ''demands  at  the  capitaly^ 
but  rather  with  the  demands  of  the  whole  country,  and  that,  as  com- 
pared with  even  the  foremost  universities  of  Europe,  still  less  with  any 
ideal  standard,  there  is  not  as  yet  a  single  university  in  America — an 
institution,  I  mean,  wholly  above  the  college  and  embracing  the  whole 
vast  field  of  higher  learning,  with  the  best  and  highest  possible  training 
in  every  field  of  original  work. 

Upon  further  reflection  they  must  realize  that  if  the  Catholic,  Meth- 
odist, and  Baptist  institutions  at  Washington  were  universities  in  even 
the  German  sense,  they  could  not,  either  one  or  all  of  them,  meet  the 
demands  of  this  great  people  of  seventy  millions,  embracing  citizens 
of  every  sect  and  of  no  sect.    If  themselves  satisfied  that  every  univer- 
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sity  should  bear  some  denominational  stamp,  do  they  not  see  that  an 
institution  under  the  most  absolute  Methodist  rule  could  not  meet  the 
demands  of  all  the  other  denominations!  They  also  understand  full 
well  that  in  their  own  higher  realm  letters,  science,  and  philosophy,  as 
well  as  original  work  of  every  kind,  are  of  right  free  from  denomina- 
tional and  party  trammels  of  every  name  and  nature.  They  must 
know — what  is  of  vital  importance  to  American  education — that  neither 
a  Catholic,  nor  Methodist,  nor  Baptist,  nor  any  other  denominational 
university  could  so  relate  itself  to  the  now  incomplete  public-school 
system  of  the  country  as  to  supplement  and  complete  it  and  thus  become 
a  potential  agency  for  the  coordination  and  perfection  of  the  whole  series. 
Nor  can  they  fail  to  realize  that  a  national  university  at  the  seat  of  the 
Government,  gathering  unto  itself  a  multitude  of  able  and  aspiring 
college  graduates  from  every  section  of  the  country  for  yet  higher  and 
the  highest  possible  university  culture,  and  again  distributing  them  for 
a  supreme  service  in  every  department  of  intellectual  and  industrial 
activity,  would  become  a  powerful  means  of  national  progress  and  of 
national  concord.  And  hence  it  is  confidently  believed  that,  upon 
further  consideration,  they  also  will  clearly  see  how  well  grounded  is 
the  conviction  of  the  great  body  of  those  most  in  touch  with  these  mat- 
ters that  such  a  University  of  the  United  States  as  the  Government  and 
people  are  abundantly  able,  and  therefore  in  duty  bound,  to  set  up 
would  greatly  advance  the  dignity  and  honor  of  the  Republic;  promot- 
ing its  material  prosperity,  while  so  greatly  contributing  to  its  intel- 
lectual and  moral  ascendency  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

**IS  A  NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY  DESIRABLE!" 

This  question  has  been  more  than  answered  already  by  showing  that 
a  crowning  and  purely  post-graduate  university  is  even  fiecessarytothe 
efficiency  of  existing  institutions  of  learning,  to  the  public  welfare, 
and  to  the  honor  of  the  United  States. 

But  "there  are  many  practical  difficulties  in  the  way,"  say  the 
minority.  Of  course.  There  ajre  always  difficulties  in  the  way  of  every 
great  cause,  the  failure  to  view  it  comprehensively,  clearly,  and  with- 
out prejudice  being  chief.  But  the  difficulties  alluded  to  in  the  report 
of  the  minority  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  fictitious  ones,  primarily 
conjured  up  and  urgently  offered  by  one  intent,  as  it  would  seem,  upon 
gaining  and  holding  as  exclusively  as  possible  this  great  field  of  the 
national  capital,  made  rich  by  its  millions'  worth  of  resources  at  the 
public  cost,  for  his  own  denominational  institution*  The  *^difficnlti< 
suggested — partisan,  ethical,  religious — every  one  of  them,  lie  as  truly 
in"^e  way  of  the  atate^untversmea^^Tme-aini  all  (if  not^maeect,  in 
grecktec  measure),  as  against  the  proposecTuniV^rstty  of  the- United 
States.  They  are  "difficulties"  such  as  the  great  Univeraity  of  Michi- 
gan and  other  State  universities  have  alfesdy  shown  to  be  purely 
imaginary.  
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With  such  as  make  no  proper  distinction  between  religion  and 
denominationalisin  there  may  be  questionings  as  to  the  spirit  that 
would  pervade  a  national  university;  but  what  reasonable  man  can 
doubt  that  the  University  of  the  United  States  would,  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  be  characterized  by  that  love  of  truth  and  righteousness  and 
that  profound  reverence  which  not  only  create  an  atmosphere  favorable 
to  purity  and  nobleness  of  living,  but  which  are,  Indeed,  the  very  essence 
of  religion  itself  f  Who  believes  it  could  not  and  would  not,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  deal  with  history,  ethics,  social  and  political  econ- 
omy, constitutional  and  international  law  in  the  broadest  manner 
possible,  presenting  all  the  differing  views  of  recognized  authorities  with 
a  breadth,  thoroughness,  and  completeness  wholly  impossible  in  any 
local  or  denominational  university  f  Who  will  question  that,  because, 
of  its  chief  function  of  leadership  in  the  vast  fields  of  historical  research 
and  of  ethical,  social,  economical,  and  general  scientiflc  investigation, 
it  would  of  necessity  be  characterized  by  a  supremely  careful,  liberal, 
aud  truth-loving  spirit  and  practice!  Who  believes  that  a  university 
of  the  United  States,  with  its  many  departments  under  command  of 
the  foremost  men  of  the  times,  could  be  other  than  loyal  to  truth  and 
virtue,  nay,  religious  in  the  best  sense  of  that  term — the  sense  in  which 
we  are  and  must  remain  a  religious  x>eople,  the  sure  and  faithful  guard- 
iaDR  of  interests  so  at  once  universal  and  vital  t 

^  It  is  an  enconragingsignof  progress  in  the  study  of  this  subject  that 
the  old-time  questjon^  "political  interference^^  has  nut  been  Seriously 
revi^eireither  byl;he  min6nly"on3he  Seiiate  commilte^of  "by  BtSh?5p" 
HurstTtBd  hitribllowers.  ftisTildfe  than  a  sign  or  progress;  it  is  evi- 
dence, indeed,  that,  with  men  willing  to  give  attention  to  the  subject, 
such  presupposed  interference  is  no  longer  a  ground  of  anxiety.  Such 
men  have  noted  the  history  and  present  status  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  of  the  scientific  and  educational  bureaus  of  the  Government 
(no  one  of  which  is  ever  tampered  with  politically),  and  of  the  present 
State  universities. 

Like  President  Eliot,  they  have  seen  the  progress  of  civil-service  re- 
form and  the  rapid  decay  of  "political  influence."  They  have  also  seen 
how  carefully  the  pending  university  bill  guards  against  the  possi- 
bOity  of  it  by  associating  with  the  nine  regents  of  Presidential  appoint- 
ment, for  the  choice  of  all  ofidcers  of  instruction  and  for  the  internal 
management  of  the  university,  six  non-political  members,  to  wit,  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
the  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  president  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  president  of  the  Kational  Educa- 
tional Association,  and  the  president  of  the  university,  together  with 
twelve  other  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  be  appointed  by  the 
regents  from  among  eminent  educators  connected  with  leading  insti- 
tutions of  learning  in  as  many  States. 

Moreover,  it  is  beyond  question  that  the  higher  the  rank  and  work 
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of  an  institutiou  or  bareaa,  the  less  the  danger  of  political  meddling; 
and  hence  that  the  proposed  nniversity  of  the  United  States,  with  its 
work  of  iustruction  and  research  quite  beyond  the  range  and  familiar 
acquaintance  of  the  great  public,  would,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be 
free  from  this  sort  of  embarrassment. 

It  is  confidently  believed,  therefore,  that  a  careful  and  unprejudiced 
weighing  of  all  these  facts  and  considerations  will  put  a  final  end  to 
this  ancient  query  among  the  sincere  friends  of  science  and  learning 
throughout  the  country. 

Having  spoken  thus  freely  of  the  minority's  views  on  these  several 
subjects,  let  us  turn  briefly  to  what  is  said  on  another  head,  though 
not  touched  by  the  pending  bill : 

"PUBLIC  LANDS.'' 

If  it  shall  be  proposed  [say  they]  to  resort  to  the  pablic  lands  for  this  purpose 
[of  endowment],  an  objection  which  would  seem  to  be  decisive  is  that  this  can  not  be 
done  without  a  reversal  of  the  settled  policy  of  the  Government  to  devote  tbese 
lands  liberally  to  edacational  purposes  in  the  States,  to  aid  in  the  support  of  both 
common  schools  and  coUeges,  so  that  the  immediate  benefits,  so  far  as  poesible,  may 
reach  all  the  people.  This  policy  seems  to  find  full  justification  in  the  consideration 
that  these  lands,  the  property  of  the  people,  should,  so  far  as  devoted  to  educational 
purposes,  be  applied  as  much  as  practicable  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  in  general, 
and  not  to  a  purpose  which,  directly  at  least,  would  benefit  but  a  limiied  class. 

Gould  there  be  anything  more  illogical  and  unreasonable  f  When  the 
Oovernment  of  the  United  States  began  the  creation  of  its  educational, 
scientific,  and  industrial  bureaus  and  departments,  was  it  a  ^^ reversal 
of  the  settled  policy  of  the  Government,"  or  only  a  grand  stepforwardf 

As  a  champion  of  the  Morrill  bill  for  the  endowment  of  colleges  of 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  the  writer  of  this  review  recalls  the 
cry  of  similar  import  against  that  beneficent  measure.  That,  too,  was 
'*  class  legislation,"  and  '^  an  unjustifiable  use  of  public  lands  that  should 
be  educationally  used  for  the  support  of  common  schools  alone." 

But  for  the  printed  text  before  me  it  would  be  deemed  incredible  that 
any  citizen  of  the  United  States  should  frame  such  an  argument  against 
the  founding  of  an  institution  whose  imx)ortant  ftinctions  it  mast  be  (1) 
to  strengthen  our  public-school  system,  from  kindergarten  to  State 
university,  by  the  elevation  and  unification  of  standards  and  by  insur- 
inga  supply  of  better-equipped  instructors  and  professors ;  (2)  to  increase 
and  satisfy  in  our  own  country  the  demand  of  aspiring  college  gradu- 
ates for  the  very  best  facilities  for  advance  study  the  world  can  furnish, 
thus  securing  to  the  United  States  a  new  dignity  in  the  world  of  science 
and  learning;  (3)  whose  chief,  and  yet  more  difBicult,  task  is  to  be  that 
of  advancing  the  world's  knowledge  by  means  of  original  investigations 
and  by  the  systematic  induction  of  qualified  persons  into  the  methods 
by  which  such  investigations  are  made,  with  the  largest  prospect  of 
important  results— whose  work,  therefore,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  to 
be  done,  not  in  the  interest  of  a  given  locality  or  *<  class,"  much  less  in 
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the  Bpeoial  interest  of  any  particular  religious  organization,  but  in  the 
common  interest  of  the  \vhole  American  people;  of  a  country  whose 
high  mission  it  should  be  to  lead  the  world  in  civilization. 

^<  Limited  class !"  What  benefactions  are  more  universal  than  those 
of  scientific  discovery!  And  what  sorer  way  to  promote  discovery 
than  by  creating  an  institution  one  of  whose  leading  offices  it  shall  be 
to  qualify  discoverers  f 

Is  it  not  hey<md  questum  that  the  higher  the  work  the  more  universal  its 
influence  in  the  promotion  of  human  welfare  f 

The  argument  of  the  minority,  if  logically  and  practicaUy  enforced, 
would  put  an  end  to  every  expenditure  by  the  State  and  National  Gov- 
ernments in  the  interest  of  higher  education,  much  more  to  appropria- 
tious  for  our  great  libraries,  museums,  laboratones,  observatories,  and 
scientific  expeditions.  But,  happily,  there  is  no  danger  of  this,  nor 
could  the  minority  themselves,  after  due  reflection,  desire  to  see  it 
applied  at  so  great  a  cost  to  our  people  and  to  the  standing  of  our 
country  among  the  great  nations.    It  savors  of  a  doctrine  once  held  by 

■ 

good  and  able  men,  but  which  has  long  since  given  way  to  the  more 
rational  view,  that  the  people  are  sovereign  in  the  United  States  and 
competent  to  do  whatsoever,  being  without  constitutional  prohibition, 
will  clearly  advance  the  public  welfare. 

Surely  the  American  people,  in  their  capacity  as  a  nation,  hav- 
ing given  millions  of  acres  of  the  public  domain  in  aid  of  public 
schools,  local  and  State,  as  a  potent  means  of  strengthening  c^l  these 
for  an  increase  of  knowledge,  for  the  advancement  of  the  State  and 
local  industries,  and  for  the  general  furtherance,  may  now,  without 
question  firom  any  intelligent  source,  devote  yet  other  lands,  if  they  will, 
to  the  universal  good  and  for  the  honor  of  the  American  name. 

LETTBES  ACCOMPANYINa  "VIEWS  OF  THE  MINOEITY.'' 

Of  the  nine  communications  from  college  men  which  accompany  the 
minority  report,  it  may  be  said  in  general  terms  that  but  four  of  them  are 
deserving  of  consideration,  namely,  those  from  the  presidents  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Golumbia,  Yale,  and  Harvard  universities.  Of  the  remaining 
five,  two  are  to  be  found  in  no  published  list  of  which  the  writer  has 
knowledge,  and  the  other  three  give  unmistakable  evidence  of  both  a 
very  marked  prejudice  and  a  singular  ignorance  of  what  constitutes  a 
university. 

Moreover,  the  opposition  of  the  four  really  important  institutions  first 
mentioned  is  in  good  part  neutralized  by  its  very  nature;  that  of  Yale 
lying  against  Government  appropriations  in  aid  of  higher  institutions 
generally — past,  present,  and  future;  that  of  Columbia  being  rather  a 
dissent  from  the  scope  and  extent  of  the  proposed  national  university 
and  from  details  of  the  bill  than  from  the  advantage  of  a  national  uni- 
versity, duly  planned  and  administered ;  tliat  of  Pennsylvania  express- 
ing a  desire  for  some  means  of  utilizing  <'  the  vast  collections  of  the 
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United  States  Government  in  Washington  for  porposes  of  stady,''  bnt 
distrusting  the  proposed  form  of  control;  and  that  of  Harvard's  presi- 
dent ignoring,  as  heretofore,  the  exclusively  post-gradaate  and  national 
character  of  the  proposed  institution,  as  well  as  the  vastness  of  the 
facilities  already  here,  mildly  questioning  whether  there  would  be  due 
freedom  for  students  in  certain  departments,  and  making  irrelevant 
allusions  to  the  meeting  of  all  local  needs  of  the  District  of  Golambia 
by  the  institutions  already  here  and  in  prospect.  Only  this  and  noth- 
ing more*  Not  one  of  these  objectors  touches  the  great  motives  whieh  hare 
prompted  the  national  university  movement! 

In  answer  it  is  proper  to  say,  in  general  terms,  that  the  biU  in  ques- 
tion is  not  of  cast  iron.  As  now  before  Congress,  it  represents  the  final 
judgment  of  the  dozen  or  more  distinguished  scholars  and  statesmen 
who  had  part  in  framing  it  and  of  the  great  number  of  prominent 
educators  whose  opinions  were  solicited  in  correspondence.  It  is,  of 
course,  open  to  amendment — ^indeed,  has  been  modified  somewhat  by 
the  Senate  Committee  to  Establish  the  University  of  the  United  States. 

The  objections  raised  by  President  Low,  of  Columbia,  can  all  be 
satisfied  but  one,  that  which  would  deny  to  the  university  the  powers 
of  a  ^'teaching  organization."  His  objection  to  ftek\  tuition  has  already 
been  met  by  the  committee  by  the  substitution  of  the  word  open  for  the 
word  '^  free,"  in  the  second  line  of  section  9;  and  yet  other  changes 
suggested  by  him  are  likely  to  be  made,  x>erhaps  all  the  others  save 
that  which,  upon  further  consideration,  he  will  himself  see  can  not  be 
made,  namely,  the  denial  to  the  institution  its  vital  function  of  guid- 
ance for  students  in  their  post-graduate  work  in  the  several  departments 
to  be  embraced;  which  guidance  is  nothing  other  than  instruction.  It 
can  not  be  that  so  able  a  man  as  he  could  think  of  turning  loose  some 
hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  earnest  seekers  after  the  ultimate 
known  and  the  unknown  to  grope  their  way  alone  in  the  vast  fields  to 
be  opened  to  their  inquiry;  nor  would  he  deny  to  the  distinguished 
corps  of  guides  to  be  furnished  them  the  privilege  of  dealing  with  them 
in  groups  and  by  means  of  lectures,  instead  of  with  each  one  alone. 
Having  conceded  so  much  as  this,  he  will  have  yielded  the  whole 
ground — all  that  is  asked. 

As  for  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  it  is  highly  gratifying,  in  view  of 
his  sweeping  objections  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  to  find  him  con- 
ceding that  the  present  measure  has  been  made  '^more  acceptable'^ 
than  former  ones,  and  that,  since  the  progress  of  civil  service  reform, 
one  may  now  hope  that  the  proposed  university  would  be  at  least  in 
good  measure  ''exempted  from  the  operations  of  the  spoils  system''— 
a  system  which  every  day  becomes  more  and  more  a  thing  of  the  past 
which  never  had  and  never  can  have  any  disturbing  influence  in  the 
high  realms  of  science  and  learning.    For  the  remaining  part,  being 

notably  a  conservative  educator,  the  Doctor  unduly  takes  counsel  of 
his  fears. 
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After  all  his  concessions,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  stands  for 
the  oldest,  if  not  the  greatest,  of  American  collegiate  institutions,  with 
a  natural  pride  of  supremacy,  and  has  been  taught  to  cherish  something 
of  a  prejudice  against  public  education,  it  is  not  difficult  to  pardon  his 
failure  to  recognize  all  such  high  claims  of  our  movement  as  rest  upon 
the  place  the  National  University  would  hold  in  the  American  system, 
and  upon  the  nationalizing  and  harmonizing  influence  it  could  not  fail 
to  exert  upon  the  country. 

It  is  much  less  difficult  than  to  understand  the  boldness  with  which 
the  minority  have  at  so  great  length  republished  adverse  arguments  of 
more  than  twenty  years  ago,  made  by  him  before  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  although  so  completely  answered,  first  at  Elmira  aud 
then  at  Detroit,  by  such  men  as  Presidents  Daniel  Bead,  of  Missouri; 
George  P.  Hays,  of  Pennsylvania;  James  McGosh,  of  Princeton,  and 
Andrew  D.  White,  of  Cornell;  by  Dr.  W,  T.  Harris,  present  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education ;  Sux)erinteDdent  John  Hancock,  and 
others — so  completely  that  the  resolutions  in  support  of  the  national 
university  proposition  were  finally  carried  by  that  great  body  of  edu- 
cators without  one  dissenting  voice. 

The  suggestions  made  by  Provost  Harrison,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  have  evidently  come,  in  like  manner,  from  a  misappre- 
hension of  the  real  intent  of  the  framers  of  the  pending  bill.  He  doubt- 
less had  in  mind  a  series  of  fixed  and  unvarying  courses  of  study,  after 
the  manner  of  annual  classes  in  the  existing  institutions,  rather  than 
that  free  and  varying  work  of  guidance  of  which  mention  has  been 
made,  and  which  it  would  be  the  business  of  those  in  charge  to  make 
as  valuable  as  possible  in  each  individual  case ;  which  entire  great  work 
would  also  be  conducted  with  due  reference  to  the  interests  of  all 
other  institutions,  especially  those  to  any  considerable  extent  similarly 
engaged,  as  provided  in  section  10  of  the  pending  biU,  which  reads  as 
follows: 

Sec.  10.  That  the  nniyenity  shall  have  authority  to  establish,  with  other  institu- 
tions.of  learning  in  this  and  other  countries;  such  cooperative  relations  as  shall  be 
deemed  advantageous. 

Provost  Harrison  wisely  says: 

If  some  arrangement  could  be  made  by  which  advanced  students  should  have  the 
benefit  of  the  vast  collections  of  the  United  States  Government  at  Washington  for 
purposes  of  study,  that  would  be  an  excellent  arrangement. 

And  we  simply  add  that  such  benefit  could  only  come  in  due  measure 
from  the  very  kind  of  assistance  proposed — from  the  help  to  be  given 
by  men  of  genius,  masters,  each,  in  their  several  fields  of  inquiry. 

As  for  the  communication  of  Bishop  Hurst,  chancellor  of  the  so-called 
^'American  University,'^  it  is  a  singular  mixture,  demanding  a  large 
amount  of  charity  from  both  the  national  and  the  ethical  points  of  view. 

Plainly  cherishing  prejudices  against  public  education,  and  having 
succeeded,  with  the  help  of  a  usurped  title  and  liberal  assurances,  in 
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gaining  important  advantage  at  Wafthington,  he  resames  his  tme  role 
of  sectarist,  mingling  with  his  adverse  declarations  such  expression  of 
sympathy  with  '^the  interests  of  higher  education"  and  such  preten- 
sion to  reasons  therefor  as  are  very  surprising. 

How  truly  ^< American"  said  institution  would  be — ^in  other  words, 
with  what  singleness  of  purpose  <Hhe  interests  of  higher  education  in 
this  country"  would  be  guarded  and  advanced — if  left  to  Bishop  Hurst 
and  the  institution  to  be  managed  by  him  may  be  inferred,  flrst.,  from 
the  terms  of  a  charter  requiring  not  only  that  <^at  all  times  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  trustees  and  also  the  chancellor  of  the  said  university 
shall  be  members  of  the  aforesaid  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,"  bat 
that  '^  a]l  trustees  elected  after  the  1st  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1891, 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  General  Conference  of  such  church  for  its 
approval;"  secondly,  from  the  spirit  of  the  man  most  conspicuous  in 
the  founding  of  it;  and,  third,  from  the  avowed  aims  of  some  of  his 
ecclesiastical  coadjutors,  as  set  forth  in  their  addresses  before  the  Gren- 
eral  Conference  in  1892  (pages  10^108  of  Senate  Memorial),  from  which 
the  following  brief  quotations  are  made: 

From  the  address  of  Eev.  Dr.  Payne: 

Methodism  is  building  for  a  vast  fntnre  and  for  nnconnted  millions.  Let  nsbaild 
this  glorions  temple  of  Methodism  [the  ''American  University"]  with  its  marble 
front  toward  the  futare;  build  for  the  coming  generations;  build  for  all  the  years  of 
time  and  eternity. 

From  the  address  of  Bishop  Fowler: 

This  American  University,  located  at  the  heart  of  the  nation,  not  far  from  the 
most  distant  home,  -with  vast  accnmnlations  of  appliances  [by  the  Government], 
and  to  offer  the  utmost  possible  advantages,  can  not  long  wait  for  any  good  thing. 
*  «  *  xf  ^e  fail  to  see  our  day  of  opportunity,  we  shall  drop  into  the  rear  and 
cease  to  do  our  part  for  the  evangelization  of  this  land  and  the  world,  and  that  sad 
voice  from  the  broken-hearted  watcher  of  Olivet  will  come  to  us,  saying,  "  O,  Meth- 
odism, Methodism,  if  thou  hadst  known,  even  thou,  at  least  in  this  thy  day,  the 
things  which  belong  to  thy  peace  I" 

From  the  address  of  Rev.  Dr.  (now  Bishop)  MeOabe: 

If  the  past  is  prophetic  of  the  future,  this  American  University  will  have  much 
to  do  with  the  cause  of  missions.  The  name  of  a  university  professor  is  a  houBe- 
hold  word  in  Methodism,  because  it  is  connected  with  that  all-conquering  theology 
which  is  believable  and  preaohable  and  which  is  destined  to  take  the  world — James 
Arminius,  of  the  University  of  Leyden. 

From  the  address  of  Bishop  Fewman: 

Providence  ordains  the  times  and  seasons  according  to  an  infinite  wisdom,  and 
raises  up  men  to  accomplish  the  exalted  purposes  of  Jehovah.  *  *  *  It  comes  to 
us  more  and  more  that  in  the  roll  of  the  centuries,  in  the  ordering  of  time,  Ood 
Almighty,  the  God  of  our  fathers,  has  selected  Bishop  Hurst  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  the  American  University  for  American  Methodism. 

Had  these  things  been  said  of  a  Methodist  universily  of  America, 
criticism  would  not  be  in  order,  for  denominational  institations  have 
rights  that  should  be  scrupulously  regarded,  even  as  the  people  through 
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their  agencies,  the  State  and  National  Governments,  may  of  right  estab- 
lish and  maintain  public  schools  and  higher  institutions  that  shall  be 
wholly  free  from  denominational  influence.  But  no  institution  has  the 
moral  right  to  hang  out  a  false  banner,  whether  for  the  sake  of  larger 
endowments  or  as  a  means  of  securing  increased  patronage,  much  less 
as  a  means  of  forestalling  and  preventing  the  establishment  of  an 
institution  for  which  there  is  clearly  an  imi>ortant  demand  by  the 
country,  without  regard  to  section.  And  how  do  the  charter  provisions 
and  public  expressions  above  quoted  tally  with  the  high  claims  of 
"Protestant,"  ^^nonsectarian" — nay,  ^'Amerioanf  How  far  do  they 
illustrate  and  confirm  the  claim  of  Bishop  Hurst  to  a  supreme  solicitude 
for  the  ^'interests  of  higher  education f" 

Again  can  anyone  believe  that  in  the  coming  national  university  he 
sees  **only  danger  to  our  educational  system  f 

What  ^^educational  system f"  Our  only  educational  Myatem  is  the 
public  educational  system,  in  which  he  does  not  believe;  to  which,  ap- 
parently, he  only  yields  assent  for  policy  sake,  or,  rather,  because  it  is 
established  and  he  can  not  abolish  it — a  system  still  incomplete  and 
sadly  needing  the  very  national  university  in  question  as  the  only 
means  of  providing  it  with  the  necessary  coordinating,  stimulating,  and 
inspiring  head. 

And  what  danger f    He  prudently  omits  to  point  it  out. 

Confusing  matters  somewhat,  the  Bishop  may  have  substituted  his 
own  denominational  university  for  our  entire  ^^educational  system." 
But  even  then  his  fears  can  have  only  a  conditional  foundation.  For 
while  a  truly  national  university  of  the  highest  type  would  undoubt- 
edly embarrass  any  man's  ambitious  plans  for  a  grand,  overshadowing, 
all-absorbing,  and  all-excluding  sectarian  university,  it  would,  on  the 
other  hand,  render  most  important  service  to  such  an  institution  as  his 
charter  provides  for,  and  to  all  other  like  institutions  of  the  country. 
In  the  language  of  the  eminent  astronomer  of  Cambridge,  Dr.  Benja- 
min Apthorp  Oould — 

There  is  no  one  of  them  bnt  would  develop  to  new  strength  and  beauty  under  its 
genial  emanations ;  none  so  highly  favored  or  so  great  that  its  resources  and  powers 
would  not  expand ;  none  t-oo  lowly  to  imbibe  the  vitalizing,  animating  influences 
which  it  would  diffuse  like  x>erfume. 

Tolerating  the  common  schools  and  State  universities,  which  he  is 
constrained  to  name  as  the  first  two  elements  of  our  American  system, 
for  a  third  and  final  member  of  the  series  he  adds:  ^' The  postgraduate 
and  professional  schools  to  be  left  to  the  voluntary  benevolence  of  the 
individual  citizen." 

Why  f  It  would  probably  trouble  the  Bishop  as  much  to  answer  this 
question  as  to  account  for  his  misrepresentation  of  the  university  pur- 
poses of  George  Washington  (seem^ority  report  of  Senate  committee, 
March  10, 1896,  pp.  44  and  45)  in  his  argument  of  February  21.  There 
are  many  reasons  why  the  higher  education  should  not  be  left  to  the 
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chances  of  iudividaal  and  denominational  provision  and  control;  bat 
we  challenge  this  ecclesiastical  objector  to  give  one  valid  reason  for  his 
singalar  proposition.  If  compelled  to  divulge  his  thoaght  it  would 
doubtless  be  found  to  have  a  sectarian  cast;  else  why  should  he  have 
even  dreamed  of  calling  upon  the  Ohurch  to  prevent  the  establishment 
oi  the  iN'ational  University?  And  yet  what  inconsistency  does  this 
involve.  For,  having  consented  (on  paper)  to  the  training  of  American 
youth  in  the  public  schools  during  their  tender  years  and  to  their 
higher  education  in  ^^the  State  universities  and  colleges,"  during  the 
period  of  adolescence — ^the  formative  periods,  when,  if  ever,  they  should 
have  religious  guardianship — why  such  profound  anxiety  for  their  moral 
and  spiritual  welfare  after  they  have  attained  to  the  years  of  manhood 
and  entered  upon  such  postgraduate  study  as  directly  takes  hold  on  the 
business  of  life? 

And  what  does  the  Bishop  mean  by  ^^ministerial  and  other  associa- 
tions "  in  such  connection  ?  Is  he  really  plannin  g  to  ^^  rally  the  Ohristian 
Church,"  as  he  has  ventured  to  intimate,  against  the  effort  of  patriotic 
citizens  to  complete  the  American  system  of  public  education?  Does 
he  think  his  own  spirit  of  intolerance  so  universal  that  all  the  143 
religious  sects  in  the  (Tnited  States  stand  ready  to  array  themselves 
under  his  leadership  for  such  a  crusade?  How  great  a  mistake!  Not 
one  of  them  will  enlist  in  so  unpatriotic,  absurd,  not  to  say  wicked,  a 
war.  Already  he  finds  one  great  religious  organization  (and  that  the 
one  from  which  he  would  fain  protect  the  people)  quite  comi>etent  to 
teach  him  worthy  lessons,  not  only  in  patriotism,  but  also  in  religions 
toleration,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  communication  firom  that 
broad-minded  and  distinguished  leader  in  many  fields  of  beneficent 
work,  the  learned  rector  of  the  Catholic  University  of  America: 

The  Catholic  Uxiversity  of  Abobbica, 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  16, 1896, 
My  Dear  Governor  Hoyt  :  Accept  my  thanks  for  your  kindness  in  sending  m« 
Congressional  documents  connected  with  the  proposed  national  university.  Accept 
also  my  thanks  for  your  very  kind  estimate  of  my  attitude  toward  the  project.  We 
will  do  the  hest  we  can  here  to  give  the  very  highest  and  best  education,  but  we  will 
do  nothing  to  hinder  others  from  doing  as  weU,  or  better,  if  they  can. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

John  J.  Keane,  Rector  (per  Sec). 
Hon.  John  W.  Hoyt, 

4  Iowa  Circle,  Washington,  D,  C. 

It  can  not  be  doubted  that  all  the  great  leaders  in  the  other  churches 
will  be  governed  by  like  rational  and  Ohristian  principles,  since  not  a 
few  such  from  the  several  greater  organizations  have  even  pledged 
themselves  to  the  most  earnest  cooperation  with  the  National  Univer- 
sity Committee  of  One  Hundred. 

Nor  can  it  be  questioned  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  whose 
work  in  the  cause  of  education  has  been  important,  and  whose  patriot- 
ism has  hitherto  been  equal  to  every  test,  will  acquit  itself  in  a  like 
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worthy  manner,  building  up  its  own  institutions  and  leaving  the  (rov- 
emment  and  people  to  the  work  of  rearing  and  maintaining  a  crown* 
ing  university  for  the  good  of  the  whole  country  and  for  the  progress 
of  science  and  learning  in  the  world.  For  if  Bishop  Kewman  did,  in 
the  fervor  of  an  extemporaneous  speech,  confuse  matters  a  little,  mak- 
ing Methodism  next  to  synonymous  with  country,  he  also  used  these 
words: 

As  I  said,  great  thoughts  never  die.  So  it  is  true  in  regard  to  this.  A  hundred 
years  have  passed^  but  during  that  century  the  thought  of  an  American  university 
has  been  conspicuous  in  the  teachings  of  the  great  jurists  and  statesmen  of  the  past 
and  has  been  the  dominant  thought  of  those  master  minds,  Jay  and  Kent  and  Mar- 
shall, and  in  our  days  of  the  scholarly  Sumner  and  that  great  jurist  of  Vermont, 
Edmunds. 

We  commend  these  words  to  Bishop  Hurst,  who  may  delay,  but  can 
not  prevent,  the  early  realization  of  the  cherished  hopes  of  Washington 
and  his  immortal  compatriots. 

Last  of  all,  the  Bishop  asks,  ^<  Why  should  the  State  undertake  to 
do  what  the  citizen  is  ready  and  glad  to  do?" 

What  the  citizen  has  not  done  and  can  not  do  is  our  answer.  The 
citizen  may  create  a  very  worthy  and  quite  imjwrtaiit  private  institu- 
tion, like  some  of  those  which  may  be  named;  but  no  citizen,  however 
great  his  fortune,  and  no  single  Commonwealth,  much  less  any  sectarian 
organization,  or  any  combination  of  these,  can  create  an  institution 
that  shall  be  wholly  free  from  bias  of  any  and  every  sort — that  shall 
complete  our  public  educational  system ;  that  shall  exert  so  nationaliz- 
ing and  harmonizing  an  influence  upon  all  x)ortions  of  our  great  country; 
that  shall  be  always  ready  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Government  for 
service  in  whatsoever  field,  and  that  shall  at  the  same  time  secure  to 
the  United  States  an  acknowledged  ascendency  in  the  ever- widening 
field  of  intellectual  activity. 

Should  this  not  wholly  satisfy,  the  Bishop  is  respectfully  referred  to  the 
yet  fuller  answer,  in  anticipation  of  such  queries,  to  be  found  on  page  7 
of  the  unanimous  report  of  the  Senate  committee,  submitted  on  May  24, 
1894,  which  says: 

And  so  of  the  possible  question  whether,  with  the  efforts  of  princely  givers  and  of 
powerful  religious  denominational  bodies  aiming  at  universities,  the  wants  of  our 
people  are  not  likely  to  be  met  without  the  help  of  the  nation,  the  answer  is  simple. 
If  we  should  wholly  ignore  the  insufficiency  of  their  endowments,  even  the  richest 
of  them,  and  that  denominational  bias  which  they  can  not  escape  if  they  would — 
which,  indeed,  was  and  is  and  will  remain  the  mainspring  of  their  great  endeavors — 
the  answer  must  still,  and  necessarily,  be  a  most  emphatic  negative. 

No  institution,  whatever  its  name  or  aim,  that  is  local,  or  that  rests  on  either  a 
private  or  a  denominational  foundation ;  no  institution  with  partial  aims,  however 
worthy  as  viewed  from  a  local  or  a  partisan  standpoint ;  no  institution  with  aims 
less  than  national  and  universal,  and  on  this  account  ablo  to  command  the  confi- 
dence, active  sympathy,  and  moral  as  well  as  material  support  of  the  whole  people; 
no  institution  not  so  related  to  the  public-school  system  of  the  United  States,  with 
its  primary,  secondary,  academic,  and  university  gratlations,  as  to  furnish  the  crown 
and  culmination  of  the  whole  series,  and  so  become  to  them  a  mighty  coordinating 
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and  uplift iiig  foro«;  no  institution  resting  on  a  foundation  less  broad,  ample,  snd 
unfailing  than  that  whioh  is  furnished  by  the  geographic  empire  and  boondlesB 
resources  of  the  American  Union;  no  institution  with  less  of  dignity,  or  lees  lofti- 
ness of  purpose  than  with  absolute  impartiality  to  meet  all  the  intellectual  and 
ethical  aims  of  a  great  people,  and  to  seonre  for  that  people  an  acknowledged  lead- 
ership among  the  nations  in  all  things  that  make  for  the  progress  and  highest 
welfare  of  the  human  race;  no  institution  less  than  equal  to  all  these  exalted  ends 
can  satisfy  the  needs  and  demands  of  such  a  people  as  dwell  under  the  flag  of  the 
American  Republic. 

Having  here  in  an  important  sense  a  great  university  aXreadyj  in  the 
form  of  libraries,  maseums,  laboratories,  and  observatories,  with  many 
leaders  in  many  fields  of  science,  shall  not  the  people,  through  their 
agency,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  provide  for  its  orgamzation 
without  further  delay,  making  now,  in  this  time  of  financial  embarrass 
ment,  only  such  appropriations  as  shall  render  that  organization  pos- 
sible, and  confidently  looking  to  the  better  future  for  such  joint  efforts 
of  Government  and  citizen  as  shall  in  time  insure  to  the  United  States 
the  foremost  university  of  the  world? 

Yery  respectfully, 

John  Wesley  Hoyt, 

Chairman  of  the  National  University  Committee  of  One  Hundred, 
4  Iowa  Oibole,  Washington,  D.  C, 

May  30y  1896. 


ADDITIONAL  COMMUNICATIONS 

FROM 

COLLEGE    PRESIDENTS  AND   OTHER    EMINENT   CITIZENS    IN    SUPPORT 

OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  MEASURE. 


[AddiiioBal  to  tlw  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  incloded  In  the  Senate  oenunittee*e  report  of 

March  10,  ]896.] 

[The  following  important  communioation  from  Hon.*  William  Wirt  Henry,  LL.  D., 
President  of  the  Virginia  Society  of  Sons  of  the  American  Rerolntion,  etc.,  having 
been  omitted  by  mistake  from  the  nnmerons  papers  transmitted  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  committee  in  March  last,  is  offered  with  pleasure  in  the  present 
connection:] 

Washington,  January  1,  189 — . 
Dear  Sih:   In  answer  to  your  letter  of  recent  date  concerning  the  proposed 
national  university,  I  inclose  herewith  the  concluding  portion  of  a  paper  lately 
read  at  a  meeting  of  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  from  which  you  can  extract 
what  you  wish. 

Very  truly,  yours,  W,  W.  Henry. 

[Accordingly,  the  following  extracts  are  made:] 

Id  concluding  this  paper  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  association  and  of  the 
country  to  one  of  Washington's  earnest  recommendations,  having  the  creation  of  a 
distmctive  American  character  in  view.  It  ises  the  tablishment  of  a  grand  national 
Quiversity  at  the  Federal  capital.  His  views  upon  this  important  subject  will  be 
best  shown  by  extracts  from  his  will,  by  which  he  dedicated  to  this  object  50  shares 
of  the  Potomac  Company,  put  at  his  disposal  by  the  State  of  Virginia. 

The  establishment  of  such  an  university  he  urged  in  his  speech  to  Congress  Decem- 
ber 7, 1796,  at  the  same  time  that  he  advised  the  establishment  of  a  national  military 
Bchool.  Had  his  well-matured  views  been  then  acted  upon  in  establishing  such  a 
liberal  national  school,  the  result  might  have  been  a  check  to  that  passionate  sec- 
tionalism which  made  inevitable  the  great  civil  strife  of  1861-1865.  But  it  is  not  now 
too  late  to  act  upon  the  dying  request  of  the  Father  of  his  Country.  Indeed,  the 
lapse  of  a  century  seems  to  bring  with  it  the  fullness  of  time  for  the  realization  of 
^Vashington's  great  conception. 

The  subject  has  been  ably  discussed  by  our  accomplished  secretary.  Dr.  Herbert  B. 
Adams,  in  his  most  valuable  monograph  upon  William  and  Mary  College,  issued  in 
1887  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  who  traces  Washington's  proposal  to  his  connection 
^ith  that  college. 

Among  other  most  important  results  which  might  be  accomplished  by  such  an 
institution,  he  points  out  the  education  of  youth  from  all  parts  of  the  Union  in  the 
special  branches  required  to  be  learned  for  the  proper  conduct  of  our  civil  service, 
and  he  most  Justly  remarks  that  ''there  is  in  these  times  as  great  need  of  special 
knowledge  in  civil  service  as  in  military  or  naval  science.  A  civil  academy  for  the 
training  of  representative  American  youth  would  be  as  great  a  boon  to  the  American 
People  as  the  Military  and  Naval  academies  have  already  proved.'' 
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Sach  a  national  university  need  not  exoite  the  Jealousy  of  onr  many  admirable 
institutionB  of  higher  learning,  but  should  be  made  the  cai»Btone  of  the  American 
educational  system. 

It  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  the  interest  which  is  awakening  on  this  subject  to  find 
among  the  committees  of  the  United  States  Senate  one  appointed  to  oonsider  the 
subject  of  a  national  unirersity.  Let  us  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  an 
additional  memorial  will  be  erected  to  Washington,  the  most  suitable  of  all,  in  the 
establishment  of  a  grand  national  school  of  uniyersal  learning,  into  which  not  only 
American  youth  may  proudly  enter,  but  to  which  will  be  attracted  the  youth  of 
other  lands,  eagerly  seeking  to  imbibe  American  ideas  with  which  to  infuse  new  life 
into  the  older  governments  of  the  world. 

[In  like  manner  omitted  by  oversight  from  the  collection  of  letters  published  in 

March,  1896:] 

Portland,  Oreg.,  October  2S,  1895. 

Mt  Dear  Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  16th  instant.  As  you  know.  I 
have  been  relegated  to  private  life,  and  I  fear  I  am  unable  to  aid  much  in  the 
national  university  enterprise.  I  have  not  lost  my  interest,  however,  in  the  matter, 
and  my  sympathies  and  beet  wishes  are  with  you. 

I  think  favorably  of  the  plan  outlined  by  you  of  a  committee  and  "  executive 

council." 

Sincerely,  yours,  J.  N.  Dolph. 

{EX'United  Statw  Senator,  etc.) 


[From  Be^j.  Apthorp  Gould,  LL.  D.,  the  eminent  astronomer,  who  ever  since  his 
eloquent  oration  of  1856  (quoted  on  pages  60  to  62  of  Senate  Memorial  of  1892)  has 
stanchly  stood  for  a  central  post-graduate  university:] 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  March,  189€. 

My  Dear  Governor  :  •  «  •  My  faith  and  confidence  have  been  suffering  in 
recent  years  by  reason  of  the  scattering  of  the  energies  which  ought  to  have  been 
concentrated  long  ago  upon  this  great  work. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University  has  done  much  in  what  seems  to  be  the  right  direc- 
tion. But  in  general  my  apprehensions  have  been  excited  by  the  manifest  indicationa 
that  people  suppose  money  only  to  be  needed  for  the  desired  end,  and  by  the  fear 
that  the  essential  need  of  men  is  left  out  of  sight,  even  at  present. 

We  have  not  the  leaders  in  scholarship,  science,  and  art  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
supply  the  demand  already  existing. 

So-called  universities,  to  supply  increasing  local  (and  denominational)  ambitiooB, 
are  continually  springing  up,  and  the  one  essential  of  an  adequate  number  of  men 
competent  to  guide  seems  to  be  growing  less  and  less  understood. 

The  AmerxoantBm  needed  has  to  be  sacrificed  by  an  overwhelming  importation  of 
foreign  teachers. 

A  central  post-graduate  university,  equal  if  not  superior  to  any  in  the  world, 
would  at  once  establish  truer  standards  and  provide  experts  for  guidance  in  every 
field.  It  would  help  us  to  reach  a  level  from  which  it  could  be  distinctly  seen  that 
money  and  numbers  are  but  means,  rather  than  ends  to  be  attained;  and  having 
gained  this  right  understanding  we  shall  have  made  the  greatest  step  toward  the 
attainment  of  our  hopes  that  could  be  desired. 

Again  I  wish  you  all  possible  success. 

Very  sincerely,  yours,  B.  A.  Gould. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Jwm  S,  IS96, 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  in  full  sympathy  with  the  desire  and  purpose  of  the  university 
oAmmittee  to  promote  the  establishment  of  a  "  University  of  the  United  States"  at 
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WaahingtOBy  Mid  my  name  mmy  be  added  hy  yon  to  the  lial  of  menabeis,  if  yo« 


•    »     » 


Very  tialyy  yonia,  Bichard  8.  Btobbs. 

[Rot.  Bichftrd  S.  Storra,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  is  preaident  of  the  Long  laland  and  of  the 
American  Hiatorical  aocietiea.] 


War  Dxpabtmbnt, 
Office  or  thb  Judob-Advocatb-Osns&ax, 

WMUngUm,  JW««  1^  1896, 
Dbar  Sib:  I  am  jnat  in  receipt  of  year  note  with  reference  to  the  projected 
nation*!  oniveisity,  and  beg  to  aay  in  reply  that  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  yon  place 
my  name  among  those  of  the  friends  of  this  noble  nndertaking.    It  has,  I  can  assnie 
;eii»  my  heartiest  inSsrest. 

Yours,  traly,  G.  Norman  Libbbr. 


Bishop's  Housb, 
Davmpartf  Iowa,  April  19, 1896. 
I>BAR  Sir:  I-  heartily  apptoye  of  the  scheme  of  a  national  nniversity  for  post- 
gradoftteatndy,  at  Washington,  ae  outlined  by  Presitlent  Washington,  and  now  urged 
upon  the  attention  of  Congress. 

William  Stbyws  Pbrry. 
(.BItAep  of  Iowa,  late  Prmident  of  Hobart  College, 

C^emeea,  K,  T,,  Chap.  Get^.  8oo.  anohmati,) 


Bureau  of  Ambbican  Republics, 

WaehingUm,  May  i6, 1896, 

Dear  Sir  :  I  hare  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yours  of  the  25th 

instant,  and  take  great  pleasure  in  cordially  indorsing  the  project  in  which  you  are 

engaged,  and  pledge  to  you  whatever  support  I  may  be  able  to  render  you.    I  belieye 

that  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  university  such  as  you  propose  at  the 

national  capital  is  of  great  importance  under  existing  conditions. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

CLnrTON  Furbish,  Director, 


Washington,  D.  C,  April  id,  1896, 
Mt  Dbar  Sn:  I  assore  you  I  appreciate  the  benefit  that  it  would  be  to  this  city 
to  have  a  national  university  loeated  here,  and  I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to 
advance  its  interests  whether  I  am  connected  with  it  or  not.  I  think  if  Congress 
irere  carefully  to  consider  the  subject,  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  some  legislation 
eould  be  pt ocured  whloh  would  be  of  decided  advantage  to  the  imiversity  and  to 
tbeot^. 

Yoorsy  veiy  tanOy,  B.  H.  Wabnbr 

{Bx-Freeideni  Waakingion  Board  of  Trade), 


Smithsonian  Institution, 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology, 

Waehingion,  May  £8, 1896, 
Mt  Dear  Sir:  Returning  to  the  city  after  an  absence  of  a  few  days  I  find  your 
note  of  the  25th  instant,  and  am  moved  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  for  giving 
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eKpression  to  Mntiments  oonoeming  a  natioiuJ  aniveEBity,  but  the  time  seems  so  te 

spent  as  to  render  it  needless  to  write  formally  or  to  do  more  than  assure  yon  of  my 

sympathy  and  of  sach  aid  as  it  may  lie  in  my  power  to  afford. 

With  great  respect,  yonrsy  cordially, 

W.  J.  McGXB,  Eiknologiat  in  Charge. 


SUPBBINTBlfDENT'B  OFFICK, 

United  Statics  Naval  Academt, 

Annapolis,  Md,,  April  9, 1896. 
Dkar  Sis  :  The  receipt  of  yoor  note  rendnds  me  that  a  former  communication  was 
not  acknowledged,  probably  from  a  press  of  business,  and  partially  for  the  resaon 
that  I  may  haye  thought  that  my  name  would  not  add  greatly  to  the  distinguislisd 
list  of  names  found  on  the  pages  of  your  committee. 

I  am  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  object  sought,  both  through  patriotism  and 
the  undoubted  wisdom  of  establishing  a  great  central  uniyersity. 
Tours,  sincerely, 

P.  H.  COOPKR, 

Captain,  U.  S.  N.  {Snperintmdmt). 


Bbookltn,  N.  T.,  Junes,  1S96, 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  project  of  establishing  a  great 
national  uniyersity  at  the  capital  of  the  American  nation ;  not  that  it  might  riyal 
the  old  and  famous  colleges  of  the  land,  but  that  it  might  cooperate  with  them  in 
difiusing  among  the  people  a  loye  of  letters  and  science. 

I  am  in  full  accord  with  this  noble  undertaking  and  wish  all  the  success  it 
descry  es. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Charlxs  E.  West 

(PreHdeni  of  American  Ethnohgioal  Soeieiy). 


177  West  End  Avenue.  New  York,  June  6, 1896. 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  read  with  attention  the  ''Outline  of  the  Memorial"  which 
accompanied  your  letter  and  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  plan  is  feasible;  that 
there  is  scope  for  such  an  institution,  and  that  if  established  it  will  greatly  promote 
the  interests  of  higher  education  in  our  country. 

I  shall  therefore  be  happy  to  have  my  name  included  in  the  noteworthy  and  illna- 
triouB  list  which  your  circular  contains. 

With  sincere  respect  I  am,  very  truly,  yours, 

Robert  B.  Booth. 

[Bey.  Bobert  B.  Booth,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  is  moderator  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  188&-06.] 


Office  of  the  Chief  of  Enoinsbrs,  Unitbd  States  Abict, 

Waehingion,  D,  C,  June  9, 1896. 
Dear  Sib:  Tour  note  of  May  90  received^  and  I  have  read  .with  real  intersst  the 
leaflets  therein. 

There  is  no  longer  need  for  arguing  the  question  of  the  propriety  and  the  adyss- 
tage  to  all  the  people  of  the  foundation  of  a  great  national  university.    The  time  for 
that  IS  past.    It  is  now  the  plain  duty  of  all  to  work  zealously  for  the  attainment  of 
the  result  desired. 
Any  aid  I  can  properly  give  in  that  direction  you  may  confidently  expect. 
Kespeotfolly,  yours, 

W.  P.  Craighill 
(Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  5.  i.). 
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TbM  UN1VBR8ITY  OF  VBRMONT, 

BwrlingUm,  Vi.,  April  21, 1896. 
Bkab  Sib:  When  Senator  Edmands  wae  interesting  himself  in  the  eetablishment 
of  »  national  university  at  Washington  I  had  some  correspondenoe  with  him  in  rela- 
tion to  the  project,  and  expressed  my  approyal  of  it  under  certain  conditions,  which 
are  not  infeasible.  I  am  willing  to  express  again  the  same  hearty,  though  qualified, 
approval. 

Tours,  truly,  M.  H.  Buckham,  PruidenU 


PENNSYLYAiriA  COLLEQB, 

Oettyhurg,  Pa.,  ApHl  11, 1896. 

Dbar  Sir:  Am  I  mistaken  in  the  impression  that  a  considerable  time  since  I  gave 

my  indorsement  to  the  moyement  to  establish  "  the  Uniyersity  of  the  United  States  f" 

I  oordially  approve  of  it,  bnt  suggest  that  its  sphere  should  be  strictly  limited  to 

post-graduate  work.    [The  projectors  have  never  had  any  other  thought.] 

Very  truly,  yours, 

H.  W.  McKnioht,  Preiident. 


Fbanklin  Collbob, 

Franklin,  Ind.,  ApHl  20, 1896. 

Bbab  Sir:  I  am  not  crystal  dear  on  this  matter.    But  so  far  as  I  have  canvassed 

it,  I  incline  to  favor  the  movement. 

You  may  use  my  name.    I  have  lost  or  misplaced  the  petition. 

Most  truly, 

W.  8.  Stott. 
PreMeni  Franklin  College. 


EURBKA  COIXBGB, 

Eureka,  III.,  April  tO,  1896. 

Dbar  Sir:  Tour  letter  to  President  Johann  has  Just  been  received.  I  regret  that 
he  is  not  here  to  reply.  He  is  in  San  Domingo  Just  now,  and  will  visit  Europe  before 
his  retnm  home;  but  I  feel  assured  that. he  would  approve  of  the  proposed  national 
udversity. 

Tours,  truly,  Mbs.  C.  Johann* 


BuCHTBL  Collbob,  Akron,  Ohio,  April  10, 1896. 

Dbar  Sir:  I  am  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  grand  conception  of  a  national 
university,  and  should  be  glad  to  do  anything  in  my  power  to  further  its  realization* 
Yours,  truly, 

O.  CONB,  PreeidmU 


Guilford  Gollbgb,  N.  C,  April  11, 1896. 

Dbar  Sir:  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  promote  the  founding  of  a 
national  university  having  in  view  the  puriK>ses  outlined  in  your  circulars  Just 
rsosived. 

Very  lespeotiiilly,  yours,  L.  L.  Hobbs,  PreeidetU. 


BOSB  POLTTBOHNIC  IKSTTTUTB, 

Terre  Ha^Oe,  Ind.,  April  24, 1896% 

'  Dbar  Sir:  The  establishment  of  a  national  university  I  consider  desirable,  if 
wisely  and  properly  organized.  The  problems  presenting  themselves  in  this  con* 
aeetion  are,  however,  very  difficult. 
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If  I  ean  in  any  manner  aid  in  bringing  about  the  deeired  end  I  shall  oertainly  be 
ready  to  do  so.  Any  epeoille  aotion  yon  wish  on  my  part  will  be  carefhlly  oonsid- 
ered  and,  if  possible,  promptly  taken. 

Yonis,  sincerely,  C.  Jmo  Uaas, 


Amity  Gollbqb, 
College  Springs,  lawn,  April  22,  2896, 

Dkar  Sir:  Toor  fsvor  of  April  8  to  hand.  I  wrote  yon  some  months  ago  bnt  evi- 
dently yon  have  not  receiyed  it. 

I  yery  carefhlly  considered  the  papers  yon  sent  me  some  time  ago.  I  yery  heartily 
indorse  the  moyement  in  fayor  of  a  national  nniyersity.  Since  coming  to  the  United 
States  seyen  years  ago  I  have  studied  yery  carefolly  the  edncational  system,  espe- 
cially the  nniyerslty  and  college  system  of  the  United  States.  I  haye  often  expressed 
my  surprise  that  the  Legislature  of  the  United  States  and  the  State  legislature  should 
take  so  little  interest  In  education,  leaying  it  entirely  or  almost  entirely  to  yoluntary 
efforts.  Educated  as  I  was  in  the  European  schools,  and  conyersant  with  the  Enro- 
I»ean  State  control  and  endowment  of  university  education,  I  appreciate  the  effort  to 
inaugurate  this  national  uniyersity  and  to  make  such  a  uniyersity  the  national  edu- 
cational home  of  scholars.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  education  suffered 
largely  from  the  disintegrating  influences  in  the  United  States  arising  from  the  eatiie 
Isolation  of  college  from  college. 

I  rejoice  that  you  have,  in  a  measure,  been  successAil  in  giving  realization  to  the 
hopes  of  the  early  scholars  of  this  united  nation,  and  that  there  is  the  proqpect  in 
the  near  future  of  a  national  university,  which  is  essential,  as  I  view  it,  to  the  effi- 
ciency and  perfiBotiim  of  the  university  system  of  education.  I  trust  that  this  uni- 
versity will  be  a  bond  of  union  among  the  already  historic  colleges  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  while  preserving  the  traditions  of  these  colleges,  all  of  them  will 
delight  to  form  an  integral  part  of  the  one  great  university  of  the  United  States. 

I  will  be  very  much  delighted  to  do  anything  or  say  anything  when  oceasion 
demands  in  behalf  of  this  grand  and  glorious  object. 
Tours,  very  truly, 

J.  Martin  Ltttlbjohn,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 

Pteeideni  ofAmitg  College,  lava. 


COTNRR  UNIVSRSirr, 

Bethany,  Nebr.,  April  22, 1896. 

DsAR  Sir:    *    •    *    I  heartfly  approye  the  effbrt  to  establish  a  national  univei^ 
■Ity,  and  shall  be  delighted  to  render  the  enterprise  any  asaistanoe  in  my  power. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

D.  R.  DtJKOAK, 

CkamoelloT  Coiner  Unkmtttg. 


Martthxb  OoujuSy 
MaryvaU,  Jena..  Marek  28, 189$. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  always  thought  it  a  great  pity  that  the  American  people  did 
not  second  tbe  eamest  recommendation  of  Washingtoiv  that  a  eentval  aatioBal  uni- 
yersity should  be  established  at  the  seat  of  the  National  Government.  If  a  strong 
institution  had  been  early  established  for  the  education  of  youth  from  all  parts  of 
the  UniflD,  «no  one  can  sacr  what  vaat  influences  might  have  emanated  from  it  tvret* 
able  to  patriotism,  union,  and  liberty.  Possibly  the  war  of  1861-1866  might  haw 
been  avoided.  You  are  at  liberty  to  use  my  name  as  fji^yoring  a  fffttMWftl  univiini^i 
if  it  can  be  of  any  service,  in  any  w^y  you  may  ohoose. 

Sincerely,  yours,  fi^^L  W.  BoaUMCAK,  ISmUmU 
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Martvujjb  Gollbob, 
MarfHlUy  Tmm.,  ApHl  11, 1896, 
Hon.  Jambs  H.  Kylb,  AMaior,  «te. 

Dbar  S»  :  I  voceiveA  masom  tinw  ago  a  prhitod  lift  of  oollege  x>iwMuitB  Ikroring 
the  nniversity  of  the  United  States,  Inohidfaig  sy  owb  iiaae  and  that  of  this  college 
of  4fiO  stadents,  and  inqniring  if  I  woaM  allow  Hm  mee  of  my  naae  in  that  way.  I 
wrote  a  cordial  aeeexit,  with  a  statement  of  my  long-oheriehed  oonyiotion  Ihat  a  Yevy 
grtat  mietake  had  heen  made  hy  the  oonntry  in  not  complying  with  the  earnest 
desire  of  President  Washington  for  the  early  establishment  of  snch  an  institution. 
It  was  a  real  disappointment  to  me  to  And,  on  receiving  the  report  (Fifty-fourth 
Coogressy  first  session,  No.  429),  that  my  name  and  that  of  this  Southern  college  had 
been  omitted.  I  would  be  fl^ad,  if  you  would  ihiiik  proper,  to  have  you  eommani- 
sate  this  nota  to  the  oonpiler  aad  to  hav«  our  approval  and  desire  associated  with 
those  of  so  many  others  in  any  future  similar  publications.  Though  a  very  slight 
pirtleapation,  yet  I  would  not  wish  to  be  left  out  of  a  mowBMnt  which  we  regard 
with  very  great  interest  end  hopoftUasss. 

Very  sincerely,  yours,  Samubl  W.  Boabdmah. 


Caufornia  Collbob, 
mgklamd  Park,  Oakland,  Cat.,  ApHl  14, 1896. 

Dbab  Sir.  I  riiall  be  ^^lad  if  by  the  use  of  my  nane  on  the  eommittee  of  one  hun- 
dred or  by  any  other  means  I  oan  Ihrther  the  early  founding  of  a  national  unlvwslty 
at  Washington. 

Most  ftatemaUy,  yours,  Samubl  B.  Mobbb,  PttM&mU  > 


Wbstbrn  Rbsbrvb  Univbrsxty,  Adblbbrt  Collbgb, 

C\w€\a%A,  Ohio,  April  16, 1896. 

Mr  Dbab  Mr.  Hott:  The  pampUet  whieh  I  have  Jost  reeeived  relating  to  the 
progress  of  the  endeavor  to  establish  the  university  seems  to  me  of  gloat  value.    The 
signmeBt  founded  on  the  fscts  is  sound  and  has  great  strength. 
I  am,  with  great  regard,  very  truly,  yours, 

Chas.  F.  Thwing,  PreBideni, 


UBMKUfl  GOLLBOB, 

ColhgwiUe,  Pa.,  April  16, 1896. 

Mr  Dbar  Sir:  The  organisation  of  a  national  university  is  Justified  by  eduea- 
tional  experience.    Such  an  institution  is  neoessary  to  the  highest  development  of 
the  national  spirit,  as  well  as  to  the  uplifting  of  the  educational  activity  of  the 
eouBtry  as  a  whole.    In  ednoatfon  progress  must  come  from  above. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Hbnrt  T.  Spahqlbb,  />Mldea«. 


Missouri  Yallbt  Collbgb, 
Mar9kall,  Mo.,  April  14, 1896. 

Dbab  8n:  You  must  pardon  me  Ibr  not  eiyainining  into  the  merits  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  United  States  sooner.    I  can  only  plead  lack  of  information  and  therefore 
ef  interest. 
I  iiow  write  to  approve  the  idea  and  to  bid  the  plan  Godspeed. 
Tours,  truly, 

William  H.  Black,  PrwMeai. 
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Knox  Coumqm,  SaU$Jmrff,  TU,,  April  10, 1896. 

My  Dkar  Sib:  I  have  your  note  of  April  8.  I  beg  to  say  in  answer  that  weeka 
f  not  months  ago  I  wrote  yon  most  heartily  indorsing  the  plan  for  the  establishment 
f  a  national  nniyeisity.  I  shall  be  Tcory  glad  to  hare  yon  add  my  name  to  yonr 
Jieady  long  list  if  it  will  help  in  promoting  the  object  of  yonr  efforts.  I  beg  to  add 
.kJ  best  wishes  for  the  snecess  of  this  great  enterprise. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  yonis,  very  traly, 

John  H.  Finlbt, 
President  of  Knox  College, 


NORTHXRN  ILLINOIB  COLLBGE, 

Ftaton,  lU.,  April  IS,  2896. 

DXAB  Sot:  In  answer  to  yonr  note  eonoeming  the  proposed  nniversity  of  the 
'nited  States,  I  beg  to  say  that  yon  hare  my  hearty  approval  of  the  enterprise. 
Pardon  haste,  and  belieye  me. 

Fraternally,  yours,  J.  H.  Breesk,  President. 


lowA  State  College,  Aghicultubb  and  Mechanic  Arts, 

Amee,  Iowa,  April  IS,  1896, 

Deab  Sm:  Yonr  letter  of  April  8  is  duly  reoeived.  I  replied  favorably  from  the 
tart,  but  I  presume  it  missed  you  in  some  way.  Inclosed  you  will  find  excerpt 
rom  an  address  of  mine  as  president  of  the  Iowa  State  Teachers'  Association  one  year 
go  last  December,  in  which  favorable  mention  is  made  of  the  project.  I  am  heartily 
Q  favor  of  such  an  enterprise  and  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  include  me  among 
ts  friends. 

Sincerely,  W.  M.  Bbardbhsab,  President, 


EXCERPT—- THE  TTNIVBRfirrT  OV  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

There  is  now  pending  in  our  national  Congress  a  bill  whose  object  is  the  crowning 
if  our  educational  system  by  the  establishment  of  a  university  for  the  United  States, 
mder  the  patronage  of  the  National  Government — a  university  to  take  rank  with  any 
a  the  world.  The  name,  ' '  The  University  of  the  United  States/'  has  magic  in  it,  and 
a  full  of  statesmanlike  purpose  and  patriotic  devotion  to  our  country's  institutions. 
Such  a  plan  lay  near  the  patriotic  heart  of  the  great  Washington.  In  1795  he  said: 
*  It  is  with  inexpressible  regret  that  I  have  seen  the  youth  of  the  United  States 
nigrating  to  foreign  countries  in  order  to  acquire  the  higher  branches  of  erudition, 
md  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences."  Among  the  motives  of  such  an  institu- 
tion he  conceived  the  assimilation  of  principles  and  manners  of  our  countrymen  by 
i  common  education  of  a  portion  of  our  youth  from  every  quarter,  and  especially 
the  study  of  the  science  of  government  in  the  light  of  our  own  national  needs  and 
destinies. 

The  very  first  spirit  to  bring  the  new  South  to  the  sympathy  and  fellowship  of  a 
reunited  country,  after  our  civil  war,  was  the  common  ties  and  kindred  learning  of 
the  alumni  of  a  number  of  our  Northern  institutions  whose  interests  and  aims  were 
in  the  South,  but  whose  education  had  verified  the  philosophy  of  Washington  by 
associating  themselves  and  forming  friendships  in  juvenile  years  that  enabled  them 
to  free  themselves  from  local  prejudices  and  habitual  Jealousies  which  had  been  car- 
ried to  excess,  and  demonstrated  his  very  language  of  provincialisms,  being  "  a  never 
dtdling  source  of  disquietude  to  the  public  mind,  and  pregnant  with  mischievous 
eonsequenoes  to  this  country." 

The  most  catholic  and  touching  alumnal  meetings  I  ever  observed  were  when  the 
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Tabor  Colubgb, 
Tabor,  Iowa,  AprU  14, 1S96. 

Dbab  Sir:  Beplying  to  your  oommimication  of  the  Sth,  I  beg  leaye  to  say  that 
I  heartily  approve  of  the  propoeitioii  to  establish  a  national  oniyenity  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  looated  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

I  see  no  reason  why  we  may  not  hare  advantages  here  (in  time)  eqnal  to  any  in 
the  world* 

Respeotfnlly,  yoors,  Wm.  M.  Brooks,  PttddemU 


St.  Olaf  Collkgr, 
Northfield,  Minn.,  Aprii  IS,  1896, 

Dbar  Sir:  Your  oommnnioation  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  a  national  oni- 
▼ersity  is  at  hand.  It  is  the  iirst  infbrmation  I  have  receiyed  from  yon  in  regard  to 
.  the  matter. 

I  shall  work  for  the  establishment  of  each  a  nniversity  with  all  the  hoaorabls 
means  at  my  command,  as  far  as  time  and  opportunity  permit. 
.  Awaiting  yonr  ftirther  orders, 

I  remain,  very  truly,  yours,  Th.  N.  Mohr,  PreMemU 


Illinois  College, 
Ja4ik$(mffaie,  III,  April  11, 1896. 

■    Dear  Sir  :  Your  oiroular  letter  of  April  8  is  at  hlEUid.    Your  previous  letter  seems 

to  have  escaped  my  attention.    I  am  heartily  in  fftyor  of  a  national  university,  snd 

hope  the  movement  for  its  establishment  will  continue  to  gather  strength*    You  m^, 

if  you  wish,  add  my  name  to  the  committee  to  promote  its  establishnnnt. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

John  E.  Bradley,  Pregident, 


Rollins  College, 
mnter  Park,  Fla.,  April  14, 1896. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  most  earnestly  in  £svor  of  a  national  university  at  Washington. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

J.  H.  Ford,  AeUng  PrtMemi. 

Ottawa  UNiVERairv, 
Ottawa,  Rans.,  April  11,  1896. 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  circulars  addressed  to  President  Colegrove  are  before  me.  Fvr 
some  two  months  President  C.  has  been  incapacitated  for  work,  and  is  now  abaeat 
from  the  State.  Howeyer,  I  am  quite  confident  he  is  in  hearty  sympathy  with  your 
movement. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  national  university  at  Washington  would  be  the  crowning 
glory  of  our  nation.  Washington,  with  the  best  museums,  libraries,  and  the  ptf- 
sonnel  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  all  organized  as  a  university  and  at  the  service  ef 
students,  would  be  the  Mecca  of  our  youth.  What  we  oan  do,  even  though  it  be 
but  little,  is  at  yonr  service. 

Yours,  M.  L.  Ward,  CKairfmam  FaeuUg. 


Otterbbin  Unxversftt, 
WeitervilU,  Ohio,  AprHl  1, 1896. 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  communication  regarding  the  founding  of  a  national  univeni^ 
Is  received. 

Yon  may  put  me  down  as  heartily  in  favor  of  such  an  institution  as  you  propoN. 
I  would  like  to  see  the  United  States  lead  the  world  in  higher  ediacati(m.  I  thought 
I  had  sent  in  my  name  long  ago. 

Sincerely,  yours,  T.  J.  Sandbbs,  PrmUeitL 
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Knox  Coixbob,  SaUtlmrf,  IIU,  April  10, 1896. 

My  Dxar  Snt:  I  have  your  note  of  April  8.  I  beg  to  say  in  answer  that  veeka 
if  not  months  ago  I  wrote  yon  most  heartily  indorsing  the  plan  for  the  establishment 
of  a  national  nniyendty.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  haye  yon  add  my  name  to  yonr 
already  long  list  if  it  wUl  help  in  promoting  the  objeet  of  yonr  efforts.  I  beg  to  add 
my  best  wishes  for  the  snccees  of  this  great  enterprise. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  yonxs,  very  traly, 

JOHK  H.   FiNLBYy 

PreMeni  of  Knox  College. 


NoRTHXRN  Illinois  Collegb, 

Fulton,  III.,  ApHl  IS,  1896. 

Dbak  Sir:  In  answer  to  yonr  note  eonoeming  the  proposed  nniversity  of  the 
United  States,  I  beg  to  say  that  yon  have  my  hearty  approval  of  the  enterprise. 
Pardon  haste,  and  believe  me, 

Fraternally,  yours,  J.  H.  Brxbsk,  PreeidenU 


Iowa  Statb  College,  Aohicultubb  and  Mechanic  Arts, 

Amee,  Iowa,  April  IS,  1896, 

Dear  Sir:  Yonr  letter  of  April  8  is  duly  received.  I  replied  favorably  fh>m  the 
start,  bnt  I  presnme  it  nussed  yon  in  some  way.  Inclosed  you  will  find  excerpt 
from  an  address  of  mine  as  president  of  the  Iowa  State  Teachers'  Association  one  year 
ago  last  December,  in  which  favorable  mention  is  made  of  the  project.  I  am  heartily 
in  favor  of  such  an  enterprise  and  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  include  me  among 
its  Mends. 

Sincerely,  W.  M.  Bbardshear,  President. 


BXCBRPT^-THB  T7NIVSRSITT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

There  is  now  pending  in  our  national  Congress  a  bill  whose  object  is  the  crowning 
of  our  educational  system  by  the  establishment  of  a  university  for  the  United  States, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  National  Government — a  university  to  take  rank  with  any 
in  the  world.  The  name,  ' '  The  University  of  the  United  States, "  has  magic  in  it,  and 
is  full  of  statesmanlike  purpose  and  patriotic  devotion  to  our  country's  institutions. 
Such  a  plan  lay  near  the  patriotic  heart  of  the  great  Washington.  In  1795  he  said: 
"It  is  with  inexpressible  regret  that  I  have  seen  the  youth  of  the  United  States 
migrating  to  foreign  countries  in  order  to  acquire  the  higher  branches  of  erudition, 
and  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences.''  Among  the  motives  of  such  an  institu- 
tion he  conceived  the  assimilation  of  principles  and  manners  of  our  countrymen  by 
a  common  education  of  a  portion  of  our  youth  from  every  quarter,  and  especially 
the  study  of  the  science  of  government  in  the  light  of  our  own  national  needs  and 
destinies. 

The  very  first  spirit  to  bring  the  new  South  to  the  sympathy  and  fellowship  of  a 
reunited  country,  after  our  civil  war,  was  the  common  ties  and  kindred  learning  of 
the  alxmmi  of  a  number  of  our  Northern  institutions  whose  interests  and  aims  were 
in  the  South,  but  whose  education  had  verified  the  philosophy  of  Washington  by 
associating  themselves  and  forming  friendships  in  juvenile  years  that  enabled  them 
to  free  themselves  firom  local  prejudices  and  habitual  jealousies  which  had  been  car- 
ried to  excess,  and  demonstrated  his  very  language  of  provincialisms,  being  "  a  never 
failing  source  of  disquietude  to  the  public  mind,  and  pregnant  with  mischievous 
eonsequences  to  this  country." 

The  most  catholic  and  touching  alumnal  meetings  I  ever  observed  were  when  the 
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Tabor  Colubqb, 
Tabor,  Iowa,  April  14, 1896. 

Deab  Sir:  Beplying  to  your  oommimioation  of  the  Sth,  I  beg  leaye  to  say  that 
I  heartily  approve  of  the  proposition  to  establlBh  a  national  nnlTenity  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  located  at  Waahington,  D.  C. 

I  see  no  reason  vhy  we  may  not  have  advantages  here  (in  time)  eqnal  to  any  in 
the  world. 

Respeotfully,  yonra,  Wm.  M.  Brooks,  PretidmU 


St.  Olaf  Collegr, 
Horthfield,  Minn.,  April  IS,  1896, 

Dbar  Sir:  Yonr  commnnioation  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  a  national  mii- 
Tessity  is  at  hand.  It  is  the  first  information  I  have  received  from  yon  in  regard  to 
.  the  matter^ 

I  shall  work  for  the  establiahment  of  anch  a  nniveraity  with  all  the  honorable 
means  at  my  command,  as  far  as  time  and.  opportunity  permit. 

.  Awaiting  your  fhrther  orders, 

I  remain,  very  truly,  yours,  Th.  N.  Mohr,  PreMeiA, 


Illinois  College, 
JaekaonvHU,  III.,  April  11, 1896, 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  circular  letter  of  April  8  is  at  htend.    Your  previous  letter  seemB 

to  have  escaped  my  attention.    I  am  heartily  in  faTor  of  a  national  university,  and 

hope  the  movement  for  its  establishment  will  continue  to  gather  strength.    You  may, 

if  you  wish,  add  my  name  to  the  committee  to  promote  its  establishment. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

John  E.  Bradley,  PrendenL 


Rollins  College, 
Winter  Park,  Fla.,  April  14, 1896, 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  most  earnestly  in  CsTor  of  a  national  university  at  Waahingtoi 
Very  truly,  yours, 

J.  H.  Ford,  AeHn§  Frmident. 


Ottawa  University, 
Ottawa,  Ran9,,  April  11,  1896, 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  circulars  addressed  to  President  Colegrove  are  before  me.  For 
some  two  months  President  C.  has  been  incapacitated  for  work,  and  is  now  absent 
from  the  State.  However,  I  am  quite  confident  he  is  in  hearty  sympathy  with  yonr 
moTement. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  national  university  at  Washington  would  be  the  crowning 
glory  of  our  nation.  Washington,  with  the  best  museums,  libraries,  and  the  p^ 
sonnel  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  all  organized  as  a  University  and  at  the  service  ef 
students,  would  be  the  Mecca  of  our  youth.  What  we  can  do,  even  though  it  be 
but  little,  is  at  your  service. 

Yours,  M.  L.  Ward,  Ckairfnam  FaeaU$, 


Otterbedt  UNiVBRarrY, 
WeiterviUe,  Ohio,  April!  1, 1896, 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  conmiunication  regarding  the  founding  of  a  national  univeni^ 
Is  received. 

You  may  put  me  down  as  heartily  in  favor  of  such  an  institution  as  yon  propcM. 
I  would  like  to  see  the  United  States  lead  the  world  in  higher  edacAtf  on«  I  thon^t 
I  had  sent  in  my  name  long  ago. 

Sincerely,  yours,  T.  J.  Sanders,  Pr^tiimL 
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Kkox  Collbgb,  SaUBhury,  III,,  April  10, 1896. 

My  Dkar  Sib:  I  have  your  note  of  April  8.  I  beg  to  say  in  answer  that  weeks 
if  not  months  ago  I  wrote  yon  most  heartily  Indorsing  the  plan  for  the  establishment 
of  a  national  nnivenity.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hare  yon  add  my  name  to  your 
already  long  list  if  it  will  help  in  promoting  the  object  of  your  efforts.  I  beg  to  add 
my  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  this  great  enterprise. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  yonzs,  rery  tmly, 

John  H.  Finuby, 
Prts%d0fit  of  Knox  College. 


NORTHBRN  ILUKOIS  COIXXOB, 

FulUm,  ni.,  April  IS,  1896. 

Dbar  Sir:  In  answer  to  yonr  note  eonoeming  the  proposed  nniversity  of  the 
United  States,  I  beg  to  say  that  yon  have  my  hearty  approval  of  the  enterprise. 
Pardon  haste,  and  believe  me. 

Fraternally,  yonrs,  J.  H.  Brebsb,  Pretident. 


Iowa  Statb  Coixbob,  Aoricultubb  and  Mbchanic  Arts, 

AiM$,  Iowa,  April  IS,  1896. 

Dbab  Sib:  Tour  letter  of  April  8  is  duly  receiyed.  I  replied  DftYorably  from  the 
start,  but  I  presume  it  missed  you  in  some  way.  Inclosed  you  will  find  excerpt 
from  an  address  of  mine  as  president  of  the  Iowa  State  Teachers'  Association  one  year 
ago  last  Deoember,  in  which  favorable  mention  is  made  of  the  project.  1  am  heartily 
in  favor  of  such  an  enterprise  and  woold  be  pleased  to  have  yon  include  me  among 
its  friends. 

Sincerely,  W.  M.  Bbabdshbab,  President. 


BXCBRPT — THB  UNTVBBSITY  OF  THB  UNITBD  8TATB8. 

There  is  now  pending  in  our  national  Congress  a  bill  whose  object  is  the  crowning 
of  our  educational  system  by  the  establishment  of  a  university  for  the  United  States, 
nnder  the  patronage  of  the  National  Government — a  university  to  take  rank  with  any 
in  the  world.  The  name,  ' '  The  University  of  the  United  States,''  has  magic  in  it,  and 
is  full  of  statesmanlike  purpose  and  patriotic  devotion  to  our  country's  institutions. 
Such  a  plan  lay  near  the  patriotic  heart  of  the  great  Washington.  In  1795  he  said: 
''It  is  with  inexpressible  regret  that  I  have  seen  the  youth  of  the  United  States 
migrating  to  foreign  countries  in  order  to  acquire  the  higher  branches  of  erudition, 
and  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences."  Among  the  motives  of  such  an  institu- 
tion he  conceived  the  assimilation  of  principles  and  manners  of  our  countrymen  by 
a  common  education  of  a  portion  of  our  youth  from  every  quarter,  and  especially 
the  study  of  the  science  of  government  in  the  light  of  our  own  national  needs  and 
destinies. 

The  very  first  spirit  to  bring  the  new  South  to  the  sympathy  and  fellowship  of  a 
reunited  country,  after  our  civil  war,  was  the  common  ties  and  kindred  learning  of 
the  alumni  of  a  number  of  our  Northern  institutions  whose  interests  and  aims  were 
in  the  South,  but  whose  education  had  verified  the  philosophy  of  Washington  by 
associating  themselves  and  forming  friendships  in  Juvenile  years  that  enabled  them 
to  free  themselves  from  local  prejudices  and  habitual  Jealousies  which  had  been  car- 
ried to  excess,  and  demonstrated  his  very  language  of  provincialisms,  being  **  a  never 
failing  source  of  disquietude  to  the  public  mind,  and  pregnant  with  mischievous 
consequences  to  this  country." 

The  most  catholic  and  touching  alumnal  meetings  I  ever  observed  were  when  the 
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Tabor  Colubok, 
Tabor,  Iowa,  April  14, 1896. 

Dear  Sir:  Beplying  to  your  oommonioation  of  the  9th,  I  beg  leftve  to  say  that 
I  heartily  approve  of  the  proposition  to  establish  a  national  nniyecBity  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  located  at  Washington,  D.  G. 

I  see  no  reason  why  we  may  not  have  advantages  here  (in  time)  equal  to  any  in 
the  world. 

Bespeotfnlly,  yonrs,  Wm.  M.  Brooks,  Pretidemt. 


St.  Olaf  Collkor, 
NcHkfiM,  Minn.,  April  IS,  1S96. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  commonioation  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  a  national  imi- 
Tersity  is  at  hand.  It  is  the  first  information  I  have  received  from  yon  in  regard  ta 
the  matter. 

I  shall  work  for  the  establishment  of  snoh  a  university  with  all  the  honorabto 
means  at  my  command,  as  far  as  time  and. opportunity  permit. 

.  Awaiting  your  ftirther  orders, 

I  remain,  very  truly,  yours,  Th.  N.  Mohr,  Preaidmt 


Illinois  College, 
JaokmmvUle,  HI.,  April  11, 1896. 

'   Dear  Sir:  Your  circular  letter  of  April  8  is  at  hlemd.    Your  previous  letter  seeniB 

to  have  escaped  my  attention.    I  am  heartily  in  &Tor  of  a  national  university,  sad 

hope  the  movement  for  its  establishment  will  continue  to  gather  strength.    You  may, 

if  you  wish,  add  my  name  to  the  committee  to  promote  its  establishment. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

John  E.  Bradley,  PttaidemU 


Rollins  College, 
Winter  Park,  Fla.,  April  14, 1896. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  most  earnestly  in  &vor  of  a  national  university  at  Washington. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

J.  H.  Ford,  AetUng  Present 


Ottawa  University, 
Ottawa,  Kana.,  April  11,  1896. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  circulars  addressed  to  President  Colegrove  are  before  me.  For 
some  two  months  President  C.  has  been  incapacitated  for  work,  and  is  now  absent 
from  the  State.  However,  I  am  quite  confident  he  is  in  hearty  sympathy  with  yonr 
movement. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  national  university  at  Washington  would  be  the  crowning 
glory  of  our  nation.  Washington,  with  the  best  museums,  libraries,  and  the  ytt^ 
sonnel  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  all  organised  as  a  university  and  at  the  service  of 
students,  would  be  the  Mecca  of  our  youth.  What  we  can  do,  even  though  it  be 
but  little,  is  at  your  service. 

Yours,  M.  L.  Ward,  Chairman  FaenU^. 


Otterbsin  University, 
Westerville,  Ohio,  Aprill  1, 1896, 

DEAR  Sir:  Your  communication  regarding  the  founding  of  a  national  university 
is  received. 

You  may  put  me  down  as  heartily  in  favor  of  such  an  institution  as  yon  proposa 
I  would  like  to  see  the  United  States  lead  the  world  in  higher  education.  I  thou^t 
I  had  sent  in  my  name  long  ago. 

Sincerely,  yours,  T.  J.  Sandxrs,  Prmiient. 
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Kkox  Collbgb,  SaUBhury,  III,,  April  10, 1896. 

My  Dxar  Sib:  I  have  your  note  of  April  8.  I  beg  to  say  in  answer  that  weeks 
if  not  months  ago  I  wrote  yon  most  heartily  indorsing  the  plan  for  the  establishment 
of  a  national  nnlTersity.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  yon  add  my  name  to  yonr 
already  long  list  if  it  will  help  in  promoting  the  object  of  yonr  efforts.  I  beg  to  add 
my  best  wishes  for  the  snocees  of  this  great  enterprise. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  yonxs,  rery  tmly, 

John  H.  Finuby, 
Pruidmii  of  Knox  College. 


NoRTHXRN  Illinois  Collbob, 

FulUm,  III.,  April  IS,  1896. 

Dbar  Sir:  In  answer  to  yonr  note  eonoeming  the  proposed  nniversity  of  the 
United  States,  I  beg  to  say  that  yon  have  my  hearty  approval  of  the  enterprise. 
Pardon  haste,  and  believe  me. 

Fraternally,  yonrs,  J.  H.  Brbbsb,  PreMent. 


Iowa  Statb  Collbgb,  Aoricultubb  and  Mbchanic  Arts, 

Amea,  Iowa,  April  IS,  1896. 

Dbar  Sib:  Tonr  letter  of  April  8  is  dnly  received.  I  replied  Dftvorably  from  the 
start,  but  I  presume  it  missed  yon  in  some  way.  Inclosed  yon  will  find  excerpt 
from  an  address  of  mine  as  president  of  the  Iowa  State  Teachers'  Association  one  year 
ago  last  December,  in  which  favorable  mention  is  made  of  the  project.  I  am  heartily 
in  favor  of  such  an  enterprise  and  wonld  be  pleased  to  have  yon  include  me  among 
its  frienda. 

Sincerely,  W.  M.  Bbardshbab,  President, 


BXCBRPT^-THB  UNIVBRSITY  OF  THB  UNmSD  8TATB6. 

There  is  now  pending  in  ocr  national  Congress  a  bill  whose  object  is  the  crowning 
of  our  edncational  system  by  the  establishment  of  a  nniversity  for  the  United  States, 
nnder  the  patronage  of  the  National  Government — a  university  to  take  rank  with  any 
in  the  world.  The  name,  ' '  The  University  of  the  United  States,"  has  magic  in  it,  and 
is  full  of  statesmanlike  purpose  and  patriotic  devotion  to  our  country's  institutions. 
Such  a  plan  lay  near  the  patriotic  heart  of  the  great  Washington.  In  1795  he  said: 
"It  is  with  inexpressible  regret  that  I  have  seen  the  youth  of  the  United  States 
migrating  to  foreign  countries  in  order  to  acquire  the  higher  branches  of  erudition, 
and  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences."  Among  the  motives  of  such  an  institu- 
tion he  conceived  the  assimilation  of  principles  and  manners  of  our  countrymen  by 
a  common  education  of  a  portion  of  our  youth  fh>m  every  quarter,  and  especially 
the  study  of  the  science  of  government  in  the  light  of  our  own  national  needs  and 
destinies. 

The  very  first  spirit  to  bring  the  new  South  to  the  sympathy  and  fellowship  of  a 
reunited  country,  after  our  civil  war,  was  the  common  ties  and  kindred  learning  of 
the  alumni  of  a  number  of  our  Northern  institutions  whose  interests  and  aims  were 
in  the  South,  but  whose  education  had  verified  the  philosophy  of  Washington  by 
associating  themselves  and  forming  friendships  in  Juvenile  years  that  enabled  them 
to  free  themselves  £rom  local  prctjudices  and  habitual  Jealousies  which  had  been  car- 
ried to  excess,  and  demonstrated  his  very  language  of  provincialisms,  being  '*  a  never 
fiuling  source  of  disquietude  to  the  public  mind,  and  pregnant  with  mischievous 
consequences  to  this  country." 

The  most  catholic  and  touching  alumnal  meetings  I  ever  observed  were  when  the 
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Tabor  CoLUEOSy 
Tabor,  Iowa,  April  14, 1896. 

DxAR  Sir:  Beplying  to  your  oommonioation  of  the  8th,  I  beg  leftre  to  Ubj  that 
I  heartily  approve  of  the  propositioii  to  establish  a  national  nniyenity  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  located  at  Washington,  D.  G. 

I  see  no  reason  why  we  may  not  have  adyantages  here  (in  time)  eqaal  to  any  in 
the  world. 

Bespectftiily,  yonrs,  Wm.  M.  Brooks, 


St.  OlAF  COLLEGRy 

NcHkfiM,  Minn,,  AprU  IS,  1896. 

Drar  Sir:  Yonr  commnnioation  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  a  national  nni- 
Tersity  is  at  hand.  It  is  the  first  information  I  have  received  from  yon  in  regard  to 
the  matter. 

I  shall  work  for  the  establishment  of  snch  a  nniversil^  with  all  the  honorabte 
means  at  my  command,  as  far  as  time  and  opportunity  permit. 
.  Awaiting  your  ftirther  orders, 

I  remain,  very  tmly,  yonrs,  Th.  N.  Mohr, 


Illinois  Colleor, 
JademmwlU,  HI.,  ApHl  11, 1896. 

Drar  Sir  :  Yonr  circular  letter  of  April  8  is  at  hland.    Your  previous  letter  seemi 

to  have  escaped  my  attention.    I  am  heartily  in  &Tor  of  a  national  university,  and 

hope  the  movement  for  its  establishment  will  continue  to  gather  strength.    You  may, 

if  you  wish,  add  my  name  to  the  committee  to  promote  its  establishment. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

John  E.  Bradlrt,  PtetidemU 


Rollins  College, 
Winter  Park,  Fla.,  April  14, 1896. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  most  earnestly  in  &vor  of  a  national  university  at  Washington. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

J.  H.  Ford,  AeHng 


Ottawa  UNiVRRarrv, 
Ottawa,  Kana.,  April  11, 1896. 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  circulars  addressed  to  President  Colegrove  are  before  om.  Fsr 
some  two  months  President  C.  has  been  incapacitated  for  work,  and  is  now  absent 
from  the  State.  However,  I  am  quite  confident  he  is  in  hearty  sympathy  with  your 
movement. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  national  university  at  Washington  would  be  the  crowniag 
glory  of  our  nation.  Washington,  with  the  best  museums,  libraries,  and  the  ptf- 
sonnel  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  all  organised  as  a  university  and  at  the  service  of 
students,  would  be  the  Mecca  of  our  youth.  What  we  can  do,  even  though  it  be 
but  little,  is  at  your  service. 

Yours,  M.  L.  Ward,  Chairman  FaenUg. 


Otterbrin  Untversitt, 
WeaterviUe,  Ohio,  Aprill  1, 1896. 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  communication  regarding  the  founding  of  a  national  university 
is  received. 

You  may  put  me  down  as  heartily  in  favor  of  such  an  institution  as  you  propoM. 
I  would  like  to  see  the  United  States  lead  the  world  in  higher  education.  I  thought 
I  had  sent  in  my  name  long  ago. 

Sincerely,  yours,  T.  J.  SANDERS,  Ptmident. 
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Kkox  Collbob,  SaU§hury,  lU.,  April  10, 1896, 

My  Dkar  Sib:  I  have  your  note  of  April  8.  I  bog  to  say  in  answer  that  weeks 
if  not  months  ago  I  wrote  yon  most  heartily  indorsing  the  plan  for  the  establishment 
of  a  national  university.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  yon  add  my  name  to  yoor 
already  long  list  if  it  will  help  in  promoting  the  object  of  year  efforts.  I  beg  to  add 
my  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  this  great  enterprise. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  yonzs,  very  tmly, 

JOHK  H.   FiNLBY) 

PreMm^t  of  Knox  College, 


NoRTHBRN  Illinois  Collbgb, 

Ftat4m,  m.,  April  IS,  1696. 

Dbar  Sir:  In  answer  to  yonr  note  oonoeming  the  proposed  nniversity  of  the 
United  States,  I  beg  to  say  that  yon  have  my  hearty  approval  of  the  enterprise. 
Pardon  haste,  and  believe  me, 

Fraternally,  yours,  J.  H.  Brebsb,  PreMmU 


Iowa  Statb  Collegb,  Aqricxtltubb  and  Mbchanic  Arts, 

Amee,  Iowa,  April  IS,  1896, 

Dear  Sib:  Tour  letter  of  April  8  is  duly  received.  I  replied  fisvorably  from  the 
start,  but  I  presume  it  missed  you  in  some  way.  Inclosed  you  will  find  excerpt 
from  an  address  of  mine  as  president  of  the  Iowa  State  Teachers'  Association  one  year 
ago  last  December,  in  which  favorable  mention  is  made  of  the  project.  I  am  heartily 
in  favor  of  such  an  enterprise  and  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  include  me  among 
its  frienda. 

Sincerely,  W.  M.  Bbardshbab,  Preeident 


BXCBRPT— THB  UNIVBRSITY  OF  THB  UHITBD  STATX8. 

There  is  now  pending  in  our  national  Congress  a  bill  whose  object  is  the  crowning 
of  our  educational  system  by  the  establishment  of  a  university  for  the  United  States, 
nnder  the  patronage  of  the  National  Government — a  university  to  take  rank  with  any 
in  the  world.  The  name,  ' '  The  University  of  the  United  States, "  has  magic  in  it,  and 
is  full  of  statesmanlike  purpose  and  patriotic  devotion  to  our  country's  institutions. 
Such  a  plan  lay  near  the  patriotic  heart  of  the  great  Washington.  In  1795  he  said: 
"It  is  with  inexpressible  regret  that  I  have  seen  the  youth  of  the  United  States 
migrating  to  foreign  countries  in  order  to  acquire  the  higher  branches  of  erudition, 
and  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences."  Among  the  motives  of  such  an  institu- 
tion he  conceived  the  assimilation  of  principles  and  manners  of  our  countrymen  by 
a  common  education  of  a  portion  of  our  youth  fh>m  every  quarter,  and  especially 
the  study  of  the  soience  of  government  in  the  light  of  our  own  national  needs  and 
destinies. 

The  very  first  spirit  to  bring  the  new  South  to  the  sympathy  and  fellowship  of  a 
reunited  country,  after  our  civil  war,  was  tbe  common  ties  and  kindred  learning  of 
the  alumni  of  a  number  of  our  Northern  institutions  whose  interests  and  aims  were 
in  the  South,  but  whose  education  had  verified  the  philosophy  of  Washington  by 
associating  themselves  and  forming  friendships  in  Juvenile  years  that  enabled  them 
to  free  themselves  from  local  prejudices  and  habitual  Jealousies  which  had  been  car- 
ried to  excess,  and  demonstrated  his  very  language  of  provincialisms,  being  "  a  never 
failing  source  of  disquietude  to  the  public  mind,  and  pregnant  with  mischievous 
eonsequences  to  this  country." 

The  most  catholic  and  touching  alumnal  meetings  I  ever  observed  were  when  the 
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Boathom  alonuii  of  Yale  UnlTenity  fkat  began  to  oome  back  after  the  war.  Both 
winga  foui^t.  moet  valiantly  as  enemiee  in  war,  and  as  loveia  of  learning  and  their 
alma  mater  beoame  brothers  again.  We  should  lead  the  world  in  learning  at  well 
as  in  goTemment  and  philanthropy.  Anstna  has  eleven  nniversities  supported  by 
the  general  Gkivemment,  embraoing  most  generous  provision  of  professors  and 
facilities  for  education.  Germany  has  an  educational  system  under  governmental 
support,  including  twenty-one  higher  olaas  universities.  You  are  fiuniliar  with  the 
fact  that  these  universities  lead  the  world.  In  the  catalogue  of  faculties  in  oar 
American  institutions,  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  and  others  credited  to  German 
universities,  give  first  rank  in  the  estimation  of  the  scholarly  world. 

America  ought  to  afford  at  least  one  university  broad  enough  to  embrace  the  field 
of  learning,  science,  and  art,  empl<^ng  in  its  faculty  the  most  capable  speciahstsin 
the  world,  having  in  its  eq^nipment  the  completest  eduoational  facilities  known  to 
the  teaching  profession,  all  pervaded  with  a  apirit  of  investigation  and  reaearoh  that 
would  be  in  brotherly  touch  with  the  learned  nations,  and  the  worthy  pride  of  eveiy 
intelligent  and  patriotic  American.  Yea,  more !  Aa  the  environment  of  every  coon- 
try  ]£  imparted  to  the  culture  of  ita  institutiona,  a  Univeraity  of  the  United  States 
ought  to  send  out  a  new  leaven  of  broad  culture  that  would  gratify  the  lawful  prids 
of  American  scholarship  and  wholesomely  vie  with  the  knowledge  and  philosophy 
of  the  world's  best  thinkers.  Some  years  ago  Japan,  by  governmental  sanction, 
selected  a  number  of  her  choicest  young  men  and  young  women  and  sent  them  to  be 
educated  in  American  colleges  and  universities.  Prominent  in  the  new  national  spint 
of  Japan  that  has  brought  it  almost  within  a  day  to  the  primal  rank  of  Eastern 
Empires  and  Governments  have  been  these  same  young  men,  now  educated  and  aUve 
to  larger  and  better  things  for  their  own  country. 

The  wife  of  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  Japanese  armies,  that  have  made  snob 
inroads  upon  the  century-deep  conservatism  and  Chinese  wall  power  of  the  Celes- 
tials, is  a  graduate  of  Vassar  College.  So  that  the  power  of  educated  womenhood 
played  no  small  part  in  the  most  admirable  marshaling  of  armies  and  the  remark- 
able triumph  at  Port  Arthur.  American  education  la  making  wondrous  progreas  io 
incarnating  the  best  there  is  for  Japan.  If  our  private  and  public  institutions, 
hampered  by  limited  resources  and  burdened  witii  ovierwork,  can  taring  such  speedy 
returns  for  the  elevation  of  one  nation,  what  could  not  a  university  education  do 
under  the  unity  and  f^edom  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  pervaded  by  the  patriotic 
devotion  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  the 
world-hearted  Grant,  all  advocates,  as  Presidents,  of  such  a  measure,  portraying 
the  sanctified  ambition  and  ideal  of  our  best  scholars  firom  the  time  of  Washington 
to  the  present,  bearing  the  seal  of  the  advocacy  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation as  early  as  the  meeting  in  St.  Lonis  in  1871,  embodying  in  it  the  catholicity 
and  man-wide  toleration  that  brought  the  world's  congress  of  education  and  religion, 
at  the  Columbian  Exposition,  in  which  peoples  of  all  Governments  and  creeds,  fel- 
lowshipped  in  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man,  culminating  in 
the  University  of  the  United  States  of  America,  upheld  by  the  gold  and  silver  of  oar 
thousand  hills  and  mountains  and  the  hearts  of  a  liberty-loving  and  knowledjce- 
aspiring  people.  I  hope  the  Iowa  teachers  will  be  among  the  first  State  assooiAtionB 
to  pass  a  resolution  in  favor  of  such  a  national  university. 
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UNIVERSITT  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


DsCBHBEB  21, 1896.~Beferred  to  the  Committee  to  Establish  the  Univenity  of  the 

United  Statea  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Shebican,  from  the  Committee  to  Establish  the  University  of  the 

United  States,  presented  the  following 

COBSMTTNICATION  FROM  DAVTD  STARR  JORDAN,  PRB8IDBNT  OF 

LELAND  STANFORD  JX7NIOR  tTNIVBRSITT,  TRANSMITTINQ  TRB 

8X7BSTANCE  OF  HIS  ARatTMBNT  BBFORB  THE   COMMITTBII  TO 

SSTABUSH  THB  UNIVJJRSIT7  OF  THB  TTNITBD  STATUS^  DBCBM- 

BER  17,  1896. 

,[To  accompany  8. 1202.] 


WASHmaTON,  D.  0.,  December  17, 1896. 

Dbab  Sib:  As  requested  by  you,  I  send  herewith  the  substance  of 
my  remarks  before  yoor  committee  this  morning  on  the  need  of  a 
national  university.  The  manuscript  as  here  inclosed  is  for  the  most 
part  identical  with  au  article  prepared  by  me  for  the  January  number 
of  The  Forum,  to  which  magazine  full  credit  should  be  given  should 
these  remarks  be  printed. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Dayid  S.  Jobdan. 
Senator  Ktle, 
Chairman  Committee  to  Establish  the  University  of  tlie  United  /States. 


THE  TJNIVEBSITY  OP  THB  TJWITBD  STATES. 

The  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  modem  Germany  has 
been  the  foundation  of  the  University  of  Berlin.  The  unification  of 
the  German  Empire  was  a  matter  of  tremendons  significance.  The 
success  of  the  German  armies  has  widened  the  sphere  of  Teutonic 
influence,  while  the  recent  adoption  of  a  uniform  code  of  laws  through- 
out Germany  has  been  an  event  of  far-reaching  importance.  But  much 
more  important  has  been  the  growth  of  a  great  center  of  human  wisdom 
in  Germany's  chief  capital.  The  influence  of  the  University  of  Berlin 
shows  itself  not  only  in  Germany's  preeminence  in  scientific  investiga- 
flon,  not  only  in  the  wide  diffusion  of  liberal  calture,  but  it  is  felt  in 
every  branch  of  industrial  effort.  There  is  no  trade  or  handiwork  in 
Germany  that  has  not  been  made  more  effective  by  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  investigations  made  in  the  great  university.  There  is  no  line 
of  effort  in  which  men  have  not  grown  wiser  through  the  influence  of 
the  noble  body  of  men  brought  together  to  form  this  institution. 
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occnpy.  In  doing  bo  it  would  ftirnish  a  stimulns  which  would 
strengthen  all  like  work  throughout  the  land. 

Oraduate  work  has  yet  to  be  taken  seriously  by  American  univer- 
sities. Their  teachers  have  carried  on  originsd  research,  if  at  all,  in 
hours  stolen  &om  their  daily  tasks  of  plodding  and  prodding.  The 
graduate  student  has  been  allowed  to  shift  for  himself,  and  he  has  been 
encouraged  to  select  a  university  not  for  the  training  it  offers,  but  because 
of  some  bonus  in  the  form  of  scholarships.  The  free-lunch  inducement 
to  investigation  will  never  build  up  a  university.  Fellowships  can  never 
take  the  place  of  men  or  books  or  apparatus  in  developing  the  univer- 
sity spirit.  Oreat  libraries  and  adequate  facilities  for  work  are  costly, 
and  no  American  institution  has  yet  gathered  together  such  essentials 
for  university  work  as  already  exist  at  Washington. 

If  a  national  university  is  a  national  need,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  peo- 
ple to  meet  and  satisfy  it.  No  other  i>ower  can  do  it.  As  well  ask 
wealthy  manufacturers  or  wealthy  churches  to  endow  and  support  our 
supreme  court  of  law  as  to  endow  and  support  our  supreme  university. 
They  can  not  do  it^  they  will  not  do  it,  and  as  free  men  we  would  not 
have  them  do  it  if  the^  would.  As  to  this,  Mr.  John  W.  Hoyt,  a  man 
who  has  for  years  bravely  led  in  the  effort  to  establish  a  national  uni- 
versity, has  these  strong  words: 

WHAT  SHOULD  THB  NATION  UNDBRTAKB  TO  ACCOMPUBHf 

What  the  citizen  has  not  done  and  can  not  do  is  our  answer.  The  citizen  may 
create  a  very  worthy  and  <)uite  important  private  institution ,  some  of  which  may  be 
named  to-day.  but  no  citizen,  however  ^reat  his  fortune,  and  no  single  oommon- 
wealth,  much  less  any  sectarian  organization  or  any  combination  of  these,  can  create 
an  institution  that  shall  be  so  wholly  free  from  bias  of  any  and  every  sort;  that  shall 
complete  our  public  educational  system ;  that  shall  exert  so  nationalizing  and  har- 
monizing an  influence  upon  all  portions  of  our  great  country;  that  shaU  be  always 
ready  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Government  for  service  in  whatsoever  field,  and 
that  shall  at  the  same  time  secure  to  the  United  States  an  acknowledged  asoendanoy 
in  the  ever- widening  field  of  intellectual  activity. 

A  university  bears  the  stamp  of  its  origin.  Whatever  its  origin,  the 
university  ennobles  it.  But  a  national  university  must  spring  from  the 
people.  It  must  be  paid  for  by  them  and  must  have  its  final  justifica- 
tion in  the  upbuilding  of  the  nation.  Whatever  institutions  the  people 
need  the  people  must  create  and  control.  That  this  can  be  wisely  done 
is  no  matter  of  theory.  With  all  their  mistakes  and  crudities,  the 
State  universities  of  America  constitute  the  most  hopeful  feature  in 
our  whole  educational  system.  Doubtless  the  weakness  and  folly  of 
the  people  have  affected  them  injuriously  from  time  to  time.  This  is 
not  the  point.  We  must  think  of  the  effect  they  have  had  in  curing 
the  people  of  weakness  and  folly.  "The  history  of  Iowa,"  says  Dr. 
Angell,  "is  the  history  of  her  State  university.''  The  same  thing  is 
grandly  and  emphatically  true  in  Dr.  Angell's  own  State  of  Michigan, 
in  its  degree  the  history  of  every  State  is  molded  by  its  highest  insta- 
tution  of  learning. 

As  I  have  had  occasion  to  say  once  before — 

Many  trials  are  made  in  popular  government ;  many  blunders  are  committed  before 
any  given  piece  of  work  fall8  into  the  hands  of  competent  men.  But  mistakes  an* 
a  source  of  education.  Sooner  or  later  the  right  man  will  be  found  and  the  ri^ht 
management  of  a  public  institution  will  Justify  itself.  What  is  well  done  can  never 
be  wholly  undone.  In  the  lon^  run,  few  institutions  are  less  subject  to  partiMD 
influence  than  a  State  university.  When  the  foul  grip  of  the  spoilsman  is  once 
unloosed  it  can  never  be  restored.  In  the  evil  days  which  befell  the  politics  of  Vir- 
ginia, when  the  fair  name  of  the  State  was  traded  upon  bv  spoilsmen  of  every  party, 
of  every  degree,  the  one  thing  in  the  State  never  touched  by  them  was  the  honor  o( 
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Che  University  of  Virginia.  And  amid  all  the  scandal  and  disorder  which  followed 
our  civil  war,  what  finger  of  evil  has  been  laid  on  the  Smithsonian  Institution  or 
the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  f  On  that  which  is  intended  for  no  venal  end 
the  people  will  tolerate  no  venal  domination.  In  dne  time  the  management  of  every 
pnblio  iostitation  will  be  abreast  of  the  highest  popular  opinion.  8ooner  or  later 
the  wise  man  leads,  for  his  ability  to  lead  is  at  once  the  test  and  proof  of  his  wisdom. 

Some  of  the  half-hearted  firiends  of  the  national  univerBity  have 
been  fearful  lest  partisan  inflaence  should  control  it.  They  fear  lest  it 
become  a  prey  to  the  evils  which  have  disgraced  our  civil  service; 
that  the  shadow  of  the  ^^boss"  will  darken  the  doors  of  the  university 
with  the  paralyzing  influence  which  it  has  exerted  on  the  custom 
office.  I  believe  this  to  be  a  groundless  fear.  All  plans  for  a  national 
university  provide  for  a  nonpartisan  board  of  control.  Its  ikiembers 
ex  officio  are  to  be  chosen  from  the  ablest  jurists  and  wisest  men  of 
science  the  country  can  claim.  Such  a  board  now  controls  the  National 
Museum  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  no  accusation  of  parti- 
sanship or  favoritism  has  ever  been  brought  against  it. 

A  aniversity  could  not  be  otherwise  than  free.  Its  faculty  could 
respond  only  to  the  noblest  influences.  No  man  could  receive  an  appoint- 
ment of  national  prominence  in  the  face  of  glaring  unfitness,  and  each 
man  chosen  to  a  x>osition  in  a  national  faculty  would  feel  the  honor  of 
his  profession  at  stake  in  repelling  all  degrading  influences.  Even  if 
occasionally  an  unwise  appointment  should  be  made,  the  action  would 
correct  itself.  To  a  university  men  and  women  go  for  individual 
help  and  training.  A  pretender  in  a  university  could  not  give  such 
help.  His  presence  is  soon  detected  by  his  fellows  and  by  his  students. 
The  latter  he  could  not  harm,  for  he  could  not  retain  them.  By  the 
side  of  his  fellows  he  could  not  maintain  himself.  No  body  of  men  is  so 
insusceptible  to  coercion  or  contamination  as  a  university  faculty.  A 
scholar  is  a  free  man.  He  has  always  been  so.  He  will  always  remain 
so.  The  danger  that  a  body  of  men  such  as  constitute  the  university 
faculty  of  Harvard,  or  Columbia,  or  Chicago,  or  Tale,  or  Cornell  would 
be  contaminated  by  Washington  politics  is  sheer  nonsense.  Such  an 
idea  has  no  basis  in  experience.  It  is  urged  only  for  lack  of  better  argu- 
ments. Such  opposition  to  the  national  university  as  has  yet  appeared 
seems  to  rest  on  distrust  of  democracy  itself  or  on  the  concealed  hatred 
of  secular  education.  To  one  or  the  other  of  these  influences  can  be 
traced  nearly  every  assault  yet  made  on  any  part  of  the  system  of  pop- 
ular education. 

The  fear  that  the  university  should  be  contaminated  by  political 
associations  is  therefore  groundless.  But  what  about  the  hope  from 
such  associations!  An  educated  politician  may  become  a  statesman, 
and  we  may  look  for  tremendous  results  for  good  from  the  presence  of 
trained  economists  and  historians  and  jurists  and  scientific  investigators 
at  the  national  capital.  It  would  in  itself  be  an  influence  for  good  legis- 
lation and  good  administration  greater  than  any  that  we  know.  ^'The 
worth  of  educated  men  in  purifying  and  steadying  popular  sentiment," 
says  President  Cleveland  at  Princeton,  <' would  be  more  useful  if  it 
were  less  spasmodic  and  occasional.  Our  people  readily  listen  to  those 
who  exhibit  a  real  fellowship  and  friendly  and  habitual  interest  in  all 
that  concerns  the  common  welfare.  Such  a  condition  of  intimacy 
would  not  only  improve  the  general  political  atmosphere  but  would 
vastly  increase  the  influence  of  our  universities  in  their  efforts  to  pre- 
vent popular  delusions  or  correct  them  before  they  reach  an  acute  or 
dangerous  stage." 

The  scholars  and  investigators  now  maintained  at  Washington  exert 
an  influence  far  beyond  that  of  their  official  position.    If  the  Harvard 
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REPORT   OF  COMMITTEE. 


The  Committee  to  Establish  the  University  of  the  United  States, 
to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (S.  1202)  to  establish  the  University  of 
the  United  States,  have  had  the  same  nnder  carefdl  consideration  for 
several  sessions,  and  have  heard  advocates  both  for  and  against  the 
measore. 

To  those  giving  a  thought  to  the  unparalleled  progress  of  nations  in 
this  close  of  the  nineteenth  centnry  there  would  seem  to  be  no  question 
as  to  the  need  of  such  an  institution  in  the  United  States  as  is  contem- 
plated in  this  bill.  The  spirit  of  the  age  calls  for  dee])er  penetration 
into  the  sciences  and  arts,  and  demands  better  equipped  men.  Why 
should  not  the  United  States,  the  cradle  of  liberty  and  the  leader  of 
enlightened  Ghristendom,  contribute  her  share  to  the  advancement 
of  mankind  t  Why  should  we  borrow  modem  educational  methods 
from  Euroi)e,  and  patronize  foreign  institutions  t  Why  should  we  not 
baild  here  an  institution  which  would  stir  the  pride  and  patriotism  of 
American  students,  and  furnish  facilities  unequaled  in  the  world  for 
the  extension  of  knowledge  f 

The  more  we  know  of  Washington  the  broader  api>ears  to  have  been 
his  conception  of  a  great  nation  and  great  institutions.  Besides  giving 
ns  a  wise  Constitution  and  laws,  he  planned  a  beautiful  city,  with  wide 
streets  and  avenues,  with  parks  and  boulevards,  rivaling  the  finest 
cities  of  Eurox)e.  He  saw  here  the  seat  of  government  of  a  mighty 
nation,  equipped  with  political  and  scientific  departments  and  to  util- 
ize these  in  the  promotion  of  advanced  learning  he  conceived  the  pro- 
posed national  university.  He  talked  and  wrote  about  it  for  years, 
and  at  his  death  bequeathed  $25,000  as  a  first  endowment,  placing  the 
institution  in  effect  under  the  fostering  care  of  Congress.  Opponents 
have  sought  to  belittle  Washington's  idea  of  a  university,  contending 
that  he  thought  of  nothing  but  an  institution  for  political  science,  or  at 
most  but  an  ordinary  undergraduate  college.  His  thoughts  were  higher 
than  this.  His  published  words  are  clear  and  unmistakable.  Harvard 
College,  founded  almost  a  hundred  years  before  he  was  born,  Yale 
College,  founded  early  in  the  century,  and  other  colleges,  South  and 
Korth,  were  doing  splendid  work  when  this  university  was  proposed. 

Washington  spoke  of  them  as  seminaries  of  learning,  and  to  this  end 
endowed  the  University  of  Virginia.  But  in  discussing  the  question 
of  a  national  university  he  stated  in  the  address  to  Congress,  1790,  in 
a  letter  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  1791,  and  in 
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his  letters  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  Governor  Brooke,  and  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton, that  his  proposed  university  shoald  be  for  the  higher  branches 
ot  learning,  that  ^Hhe  youth  of  all  parts  of  the  United  States  might 
receive  the  polish  of  erudition  in  the  arts,  sciences,  and  belles-lettres," 
and  should  be  open  for  those  who  had  already  passed  beyond  the  semi- 
nary training.  His  fellow-statesmen,  who  had  labored  side  by  side  with 
him  in  the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  were  possessed  of  the  same 
ideas.  Presidents  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson  and  others 
united  with  such  distinguished  scholars  as  Dr.  Bepjamin  Bush  in 
declaring  for  a  Federal  university,  ^^  into  which  the  youth  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  received  after  they  have  finished  their  studies  and  taken 
their  degrees  in  their  respective  States."  At  no  time  was  it  cont^n- 
plated  to  establish  a  rival  of  the  undergraduate  colleges.  The  vision 
of  these  men  is  worthy  the  most  advanced  thinkers  of  to-day. 

There  can  be  no  need  for  an  undergraduate  university  at  Washington 
supported  at  national  expense.  Sectarian  colleges  have  already  cov- 
ered this  field.  This  bill  contemplates  an  institution  for  men^  not  for 
boys  subject  to  class-room  drill  and  control^  for  men  seeking  wide 
fields  for  scientific  and  philosophic  research,  and  with  the  world's  best 
equipments  at  hand ;  <^  an  institution  broader  in  its  scope,  more  complete 
in  its  organization,  more  philosophic  and  practical  in  its  internal  regu- 
lations, with  the  highest  possible  educational  standards  and  aims;  an 
institution  above  and  beyond  the  best  of  the  colleges,  with  their  loosely 
attached  professional  schools,  and  on  its  own  higher  plane  ^cisting  for 
the  extension  and  diffusion  of  all  branches  of  useful  knowledge;  an 
institution  where  the  love  of  knowledge  *  •  *  shall  be  fostered 
and  developed;  where  advanced  students,  devoted  to  any  branch  of 
knowledge,  whether  science,  language,  literature,  or  philosophy,  or  to 
any  of  the  combinations  of  these  constituting  the  numerous  pro- 
fessional courses  of  instruction,  shall  intermingle  and  enjoy  friendly 
intercourse  as  peers  of  the  same  realm;  where  the  professors,  chosen 
from  among  the  ablest  and  best  scholars  of  the  world,  with  absolute 
freedom  of  conscience  and  of  speech,  shall  be  not  teachers  of  the 
known  merely^  but  also  earnest  searchers  after  the  unknown,  and  ca]>a- 
ble,  by  their  genius,  enthusiasm,  and  moral  power,  of  infusing  their 
own  lofty  ambition  into  the  minds  of  all  who  wait  upon  their  instnic- 
tion;  a  university  not  barely  complying  with  the  demands  of  the  age, 
but  one  that  shall  create,  develop,  and  satisfy  new  demands  and  aspi- 
rations, that  shall  have  iK)wer  to  fashion  and  mold  the  age  unto  its  own 
ideal,  and  which  through  every  change  and  every  real  advance  of  the 
world  shall  still  be  at  the  front,  driving  back  from  their  fastnesses  the 
powers  of  darkness,  ofiening  up  new  continents  of  truth  to  the  grand 
army  of  progress,  so  leading  the  nation  forward  and  helping  to  elevate 
the  whole  human  race." 

We  have  no  such  institution  in  the  United  States  or  on  the  Western 
Hemisphere  to-day.    Between  2,000  and  3,000  American  students  are 
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abroad  each  year  for  post-^adnate  work  in  European  nniversities;  a 
confession  that  American  institutions  do  not  fully  equip  men  for  special 
lines  of  work.  It  is  understood  that  many  prominent  American  edu- 
cators, representing  our  best  universities,  are  at  the  present  time  i)eti- 
tioning  the  universities  of  France  to  open  their  doors  to  American 
students  for  special  work — ^a  confession  that  European  universities 
have  facilities  that  we  have  not. 

The  need  of  a  national  university  and  the  interest  taken  in  its  estab- 
lishment by  the  founders  of  our  Government  are  set  forth  in  a  clear 
maDuer  in  the  reports  submitted  for  this  committee  by  Chairman 
Proctor,  of  Vermont,  during  the  Fifty-second  Congress,  and  in  like 
manner  by  Chairman  Hnnton,  of  Virginia,  during  the  Fifby-third  Con- 
gress; selections  from  which  reports  the  committee  incorporate  as  part 
of  this  report. 

From  the  report  submitted  by  Chairman  Proctor,  March  3, 1893: 

'^  The  value  of  knowledge  is  recognized  in  all  civilized  countries;  but 
in  no  country  does  it  deserve  higher  recognition  than  in  our  own,  for 
our  Gtov^mment  is  founded  upon  it,  and  we  need  it  everywhere,  and 
all  forms  of  it,  for  our  highest  development,  llitherto  there  has  been 
practical  recognition  of  this  in  the  United  States  in  providing  for  State 
universities,  for  schools  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  for  mili- 
tary and  naval  schools,  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
different  surveys,  and  for  great  libraries.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
to  make  such  organization  more  complete  and  more  worthy  of  a  great 
and  progressive  people  by  creating  at  the  capital  of  the  nation  one 
supreme  institution  that  (1)  shall  complete  the  system  of  American 
education  by  supplying  the  crowning  and  true  university  it  lacks,  both 
as  a  means  of  furnishing  upon  American  soil  every  iK)ssible  facility  for 
the  highest  available  culture,  and  of  exciting  a  stimulating  and  ele- 
vating influence  upon  all  classes  of  schools  of  lower  rank;  (2)  that 
shall  bring  together  in  friendly  as  well  as  high  intellectual  intercourse 
a  large  number  of  the  most  gifted  and  aspiring  representatives  of  all 
the  States  for  the  pursuit  of  the  highest  knowledge  in  all  departments 
of  learning;  thus  supplying  in  endless  succession  the  best-trained 
thinkers  and  workers  for  every  field  of  intellectual  activity,  with 
broader  views  of  men  and  things,  as  well  as  increased  love  of  country 
and  a  juster  regard  for  the  citizens  thereof,  irrespective  of  locality, 
and  more  certainly  assuring  to  the  United  States  their  proper  place  in 
the  forefront  of  advancing  nations. 

^'That  there  has  ever  been  in  the  past  a  deep  realization  of  our  defi- 
ciencies in  this  field  is  manifest: 

'^  First.  From  the  great  number  of  ambitious  young  men  of  the 
country  who,  from  the  beginning,  have  been  accustomed  to  go  abroad 
for  opportunities  they  could  not  find  at  home. 
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<^  Second.  From  the  zealous  and  repeated  efforts  of  many  of  the  fore- 
most scholars,  scientists,  and  statesmen  to  have  in  this  coantry  at  least 
one  post-graduate  oniversity  of  the  highest  possible  grade. 

^^Third.  From  the  many  honorable,  bat  still  inadequate,  efforts  of 
existing  institutions,  and  of  large-minded,  philanthropic  men  to  meet 
this  demand  by  increase  of  endowments  devoted  to  proper  university 
work. 

^<  Fourth.  From  the  strong  declarations  repeatedly  made  by  individ- 
ual citizens  and  organized  bodies  of  men  most  competent  to  judge, 
that  when  all  shall  have  been  done  that  can  be  through  individual  and 
denominational  agencies,  it  will  still  be  the  high  duty  and  interest  of 
the  nation  itself  to  establish  and  liberally  endow  an  institution  of  such 
rank  as  is  proposed  by  this  bill. 

'^  Such  an  institution  only  could  in  any  proper  sense  complete  the 
now  incomplete  system  of  American  education,  most  wisely  direct  all 
worthy  efforts  in  the  field  of  original  research,  and  utilize  the  facilities 
for  it  so  rapidly  accumulating  at  Washington. 

^<  Such  an  institution  only  could  possibly  become  the  long-deferred 
realization  of  the  aspirations  and  official  appeals  of  those  profoundly 
wise  founders  of  the  Kepublic,  some  of  whom  not  only  outlined  the 
principles  upon  which  it  should  be  established  and  the  relations  it 
should  sustain  to  the  Government  and  people,  but  also  devised  for  it 
sources  of  revenue,  and  set  apart  lands  of  the  District  of  Ck>lumbia 
deemed  suitable  for  the  location  of  its  buildings. 

^'The  proposed  bill  is  intended  to  represent  and  give  fruition  to  the 
plans  and  desires  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  other  Presi- 
dents, together  with  a  multitude  of  citizens  in  other  high  stations.  It 
w$i8  prepared  with  the  concurrence  of  citizens  most  competent  to  advise 
in  such  matters;  and  not  only  the  ends  sought  to  be  attained,  but  also 
the  means  and  agencies  to  be  employed  have  received  the  sanction  of 
many  of  the  foremost  scholars  and  statesmen  of  all  portions  of  the 
country. 

^'It  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  university  of  the  highest 
type,  resting  upon  the  State  universities  and  other  institutions  of  col- 
legiate rank  as  they  rest  upon  the  high  schools  and  academies — a  uni- 
versity whose  facilities  shall  be  open  to  all  who  are  competent  to  use 
them,  but  whose  degrees  shall  be  conferred  upon  such  only  as  have 
already  received  a  degree  from  some  institution  recognized  by  the  uni- 
versity authorities;  whose  opportunities  are  to  be  open  without  price 
to  qualified  representatives  from  every  State  and  Ck>ngressionaI  dis- 
trict of  the  United  States;  whose  several  departments  shall  have 
endowed  fellowships,  open  to  x>ersons  of  genius  from  whatever  quarter 
of  the  world,  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge  by  means  of  original 
researches;  to  whose  professors,  fellows,  and  students  all  Oovemment 
collections,  literary,  scientific,  and  practical,  are  to  be  freely  open 
without  detriment  to  the  public  service,  and  whose  several  heads  of 
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dex>artment8  are  to  bave  advisory  and  cooperative  relations  with  the 
heads  of  Gk>vernment  bureaus  for  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  Gov- 
ernment itself  and  the  cause  of  universal  science. 

^^  Your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  cause  of  American  learn- 
ing demands  such  an  institution  as  this  bill  provides  for;  that  the 
highest  dignity  and  welfare  of  the  nation  demand  it;  that  it  should  be 
established  a(  the  capital  of  the  country;  and  that  after  a  delay  of  one 
hundred  years  since  it  was  first  proposed  and  sought  to  be  established 
by  the  founders  of  the  Government  it  would  be  unworthy  of  so  great  a 
people  to  wait  longer  for  a  more  favorable  time  in  which  to  meet  all 
these  high  demands. 

^^  The  committee,  therefore,  unanimously  approve  the  bill  and  recom- 
mend its  passage." 

From  the  unanimous  report  of  the  committee  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Senator  Hunton,  of  Virginia,  submitted  May  24, 1894 : 

<^In  the  opinion  of  your  committee  such  an  institution  should  be 
deemed  necessary,  first  of  all,  on  account  of  the  supreme  work  it  would 
do  in  every  division  of  the  purely  educational  field — work  at  present 
but  very  partially  and  scatteringly  done  at  those  few  institutions  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  a  concurrence  of  competent  men  with  the  means 
requisite  to  the  support  of  systematic  courses  of  x>ost-graduate  instruc- 
tion. 

^<  (2)  It  would  powerfully  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the  whole 
series  of  schools  of  the  country,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university. 

^^  (3)  It  would  correlate,  broaden,  elevate,  and  strengthen  the  entire 
circle  of  the  so-called  professions,  not  only  furnishing  but  indirectly 
elsewhere  compelling  better  preparation  for  professional  studies,  with 
higher  standards  of  professional  attainment,  and  hence  broader  and 
more  thorough  courses  of  instruction. 

<<  (4)  It  would  prove  a  most  important  means  of  supplying  to  a  multi- 
tude of  industrial  occupations  the  scientific  principles  requisite  to  their 
highest  success;  thus  dignifying  labor  and  building  up  many  new  pro- 
fessions. 

^<(5)  It  would  enlarge  the  field  of  human  knowledge  by  means  of  the 
original  researches  and  investigations  of  its  members,  while  at  the 
same  time  inducting  students  of  genius  into  the  art  of  investigation; 
thus  helping  mankind  to  an  earlier  mastery  over  the  hidden  forces  of 
nature. 

^^  (6)  Such  an  institution  would  prove  a  powerful  defender  as  well  as 
discoverer  and  teacher  of  truth. 

^^  ^  Among  its  members  there  would  always  be  moral  heroes  as  superior 
to  the  menaces  of  power  as  to  the  insidious  arts  of  the  most  skillful 
and  corrupt  devotees  of  false  gods — men  able  to  unmask  error  and  bold 
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to  stand  for  the  right  at  all  hazards.  The  sacredoess  of  tmth,  freedom 
of  thoaghty  and  freedom  of  speech  will  be  the  insoription  upon  its 
piortals.' 

"(7)  The  proposed  university  is  also  a  patriotic  necessity.  It  would 
secure  to  us  as  a  great  people  the  independence  we  need  in  things  intel- 
lectual. It  would  strengthen  our  love  of  country,  and  so  prove  a  new 
and  powerful  safeguard  of  free  institutions.  It  would  gather  to  its 
seat  not  only  persons  of  genius  and  of  lofty  aspirations  from  all  por- 
tions of  the  UnioU;  but  from  all  parts  of  the  civilized  wt)rld;  thus  at 
once  stopping  the  present  exodus  to  foreign  institutions  for  advantages 
we  do  not  here  furnish,  and  turning  the  tide  of  superior  learning  to  our 
own  shores.  It  would  help  the  United  States  to  a  commanding  influ- 
ence as  a  beneficent  power  among  the  nations^  to  a  practical  leadership 
in  the  march  of  civilization. 

^<  For  these  important  reasons  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution 
as  the  one  now  proposed  has  been  in  the  minds  of  the  foremost  scholars 
and  statesmen  of  our  country  from  a  period  anterior  to  the  adoption  of 
ttie  American  Constitution. 

<^  We  find  that  Gen.  G-eorge  Washington  considered  the  subject  and 
predicted  the  establishment  of  a  national  university  when  in  his  mili- 
tary camp  at  Cambridge  in  1775;  that  James  Madison,  John  Adams, 
Charles  C.  Pinckney,  Benjamin  Franklin,  William  Samuel  Johnson^ 
James  Butledge,  and  others,  realizing  its  importance  and  being  unwill- 
ing to  trust  to  the  chances  of  future  legislation,  strongly  favored  pro- 
vision for  it  in  the  Constitution  itself;  that  upon  the  failure  of  this 
proposition  in  the  convention,^  solely  because  a  majority  deemed  it  an 
unnecessary  encumbrance  of  that  instrument,  Dr.  Benjamin  Kash, 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  leading  American 
scientist  of  his  time,  eloquently  pressed  the  subject  upon  the  coontiy 
in  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  saying: 

"  Let  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Congress  be  to  establish  within  the  district  to 
be  aUotted  them  a  Federal  university,  into  which  the  yonth  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  received  after  they  have  finished  their  studies  and  taken  their  degrees  in 
their  respective  States.     »     *     » 

''Let  it  not  be  said,  this  is  not  the  time  for  such  a  literary  and  political  establish- 
ment. Lot  us  first  restore  our  public  credit.  «  *  •  Let  us  regulate  our  militia, 
let  us  build  our  navy,  and  let  us  protect' and  extend  our  commerce.  •  •  •  This 
18  false  reasoning.  We  shall  never  restore  public  credit,  regulate  our  militia,  build 
a  navy,  and  revive  our  commerce  until  we  remove  the  ignoianoe  and  prejudices  and 
change  the  habits  of  our  citizens. 

^<It  was  in  this  great  interest  that  Thomas  Jefferson,  afterwards  its 
supporter  as  President,  while  yet  Yice-President  (in  1795)  even  went 
so  far  as  to  propose  the  importation  of  a  learned  faculty  from  Oeneva 
as  a  means  of  beginning  the  work  of  such  a  university. 

^<  It  was  because  of  his  continued  and  ever-deepening  interest  in  the 
early  founding  of  the  institution  that  President  Wasliington,  having 

~— I  ^  -  . -.       -  -  I  M  ,  I  ■  ■  <• 

» Madison  Papers,  II,  740;  III,  1354,  1677. 
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oonsalted  with  James  Madison  and  Edmund  Eandolph,  annoanoed  to 
the  Oommissioners  of  this  District,  in  17d5,  his  purpose  to  contribate 
a  considerable  sam,  in  stocks  of  the  Potomac  Company,  toward  the 
foanding  of  a  university  peculiarly  American  in  character,  saying: 

"  For  this  reason  I  have  greatly  wished  to  see  a  plan  adopted  by  which  the  arts, 
sciences,  and  belles-lettres  coald  be  taught  in  their  fnllest  extent,  thereby  embrac- 
ing all  the  advantages  of  European  tuition  with  the  means  of  acquiring  the  liberal 
knowledge  which  is  necessary  to  qualify  our  citiasens  for  the  exigencies  of  public  as 
well  as  private  life,  and  (which  with  me  is  a  consideration  of  great  magnitude)  by 
assembling  the  youth  from  the  different  parts  of  this  rising  Republic,  contributing 
from  their  intercourse  an  interchange  of  information  to  the  removal  of  prejudices 
which  might  sometimes  arise  from  local  circumstances. 

<<  It  is  known  that  he  actually  did  contribate  a  sum  which,  had  the 
purxK>se8  of  the  giver  been  carried  out,  would  now  have  amounted  to 
over  four  millions  of  dollars;  that  in  the  preparation  of  his  farewell 
address,  in  1796,  he  set  apart  the  19  acres  of  land  long  known  as  <  Uni* 
versity  Square'  as  a  site  for  that  institution;  and  that  in  his  final  mes- 
sage to  Congress  he  said,  among  other  things,  on  this  head: 

"I  have  heretofore  proposed  to  the  consideration  of  Congress  the  expediency  of 
establishing  a  national  university  and  also  a  military  academy.  The  desirableness 
of  both  these  institutions  has  so  constantly  increased  with  every  new  view  I  have 
taken  on  the  subject  that  I  can  not  omit  the  opportunity  of  once  for  all  recalling 
your  attention  to  them.  The  assembly  to  which  I  address  myself  is  too  enlightened 
not  to  be  fully  sensible  how  much  a  flourishing  statet  of  the  arts  and  sciences  contrib- 
utes to  material  prosperity  and  reputation.  True  it  is  that  our  country,  much  to 
its  honor,  contains  many  seminaries  of  learning,  highly  respectable  and  useful,  but 
the  funds  upon  which  they  rest  are  too  narrow  to  command  the  ablest  professors 
in  the  different  departments  of  liberal  knowledge  for  the  institution  contemplated, 
thoagh  they  would  be  excellent  auxiliaries.  Among  the  motives  to  such  an  institu- 
tion, the  assimilation  of  the  principles,  opinions,  and  manners  of  our  countrymen  by 
the  oommon  education  of  a  portion  of  oar  youth  from  every  quarter  will  deserve 
attention.  The  more  homogeneous  our  people  can  be  made  in  these  particulars  the 
greater  wUl  be  our  prospect  of  permanent  union ;  and  the  primary  object  of  such  a 
national  institution  should  be  the  education  of  our  youth  in  the  science  of  govern- 
ment. In  a  republic  what  species  of  knowledge  can  be  equally  important,  and 
what  duty  more  pressing  on  its  legislature,  than  to  patronize  a  plan  for  communicat- 
ing it  to  those  who  are  to  be  the  guardians  of  the  future  liberties  of  the  country? 

"We  also  find  that,  imme<liately  after  this  last  appeal  of  Washington, 
the  commissioners  appointed  under  the  act  to  establish  the  temporary 
and  permanent  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  presented 
to  Congress  a  memorial  in  this  same  behalf,  urging  the  importance  of 
the  project,  and  especially  saying: 

"  We  flatter  ourselves  it  is  only  necessary  to  bring  this  subject  within  the  view  of 
the  Federal  Legislature.  We  think  you  will  eagerly  seize  the  occasion  to  extend  to 
it  your  patronage,  to  give  birth  to  an  institution  which  may  perpetuate  and  endear 
your  names  to  the  latest  posterity. 

"  It  is  also  a  matter  of  history  that  Presidents  John  Adams  and 
Thomas  Jeflferson  favored  tlie  university  proposition  throughout  their 
terms  of  office,  repeatedly  urging  its  importance  upon  Congress. 
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<<For  example,  in  bis  sixth  annual  message,  President  Jefferson,  hav- 
ing already  predicted  &yorable  action  by  Congress  and  discussed  the 
use  of  the  Treasury  surplus  for  a  national  endowment,  said: 

''Education  is  here  placed  among  the  articles  of  public  care;  not  that  it  would  be 
proposed  to  take  its  ordinary  branches  out  of  the  hands  of  private  enterprise,  which 
manages  so  much  better  all  the  concerns  to  which  it  is  equal,  but  a  public  institu- 
tion can  alone  supply  those  sciences  which,  though  rarely  called  for,  are  necessary 
to  complete  the  circle,  all  the  parts  of  which  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the 
country,  and  some  to  its  preservation.  •  •  •  xhe  present  consideration  of  a 
national  establishment  for  education  parti<^u1arly  is  rendered  proper  by  this  circum- 
stance also,  that  if  Congress,  approving  the  proposition,  shall  yet  think  it  more  eligi- 
ble to  found  it  on  a  donation  of  lands,  they  have  it  now  in  their  power  to  endow  it 
with  those  which  will  be  among  the  earliest  to  produce  the  necessary  income. 

^^The  utterances  of  President  Madison  are  so  emphatic*  and  impor- 
tant that  we  quote  briefly  from  a  number  of  them« 
<^From  his  Second  message  these  words: 

*'  By  enlightening  the  opinions,  by  expanding  the  patriotism  and  by  assimilating 
the  principles,  the  interests,  and  the  manners  of  those  who  might  resort  to  this 
temple  of  science,  to  be  redistributed  in  due  time  through  every  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, sources  of  Jealousy  and  prejudice  would  be  diminished,  the  features  of 
national  character  would  be  multiplied,  and  greater  extent  given  to  social  harmony. 
But,  above  all,  a  well -constituted  seminary  in  the  center  of  the  nation  is  reoom- 
mended  by  the  consideration  that  the  additional  instruction  emanating  from  it  would 
contribute  not  less  to  strengthen  the  foundations  than  to  broaden  the  structure  of 
our  free  and  happy  system  of  government. 

"From  his  seventh  message: 

''  Such  an  institution  claims  the  patronage  of  Congress  as  a  monument  of  that 
solicitude  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge  without  which  the  blessings  of  liberty 
can  not*be  fully  enjoyed  or  long  preserved;  as  a  model  of  instruction  in  the  forma- 
tion of  other  seminaries;  as  a  nursery  of  enlightened  preceptors;  as  a  central  resort 
of  youth  and  genius  from  every  part  of  the  country,  diffusing  on  their  retnm  exam- 
ples of  those  national  feelings,  those  liberal  sentimentis,  and  those  congenial  nian- 
ners  which  contribute  to  cement  our  Union  and  add  strength  to  the  political  fabric 
of  which  that  is  the  foundation.  • 

"In  his  final  message  he  further  said: 

''The  importance  which  I  have  attached  to  the  establishment  of  a  univenity 
within  this  District  on  a  scale  and  for  objects  worthy  the  attention  of  the  American 
nation  induces  me  to  renew  my  recommendation  of  it  to  the  favorable  consideration 
of  Congress. 

"The  university  proposition  also  received  the  support  of  President 
James  Monroe,  whose  sympathies  with  the  desires  and  plans  of  Wash- 
ington found  expression  at  many  times,  and  who  fondly  hoped  tbat 
Columbian  College,  which  did  at  diflferent  times  later  receive  aid  from 
Congress,  would  somehow  grow  into  the  desired  institution.  On  the 
28th  of  March,  1820,  he  said: 

''The  establishment  of  the  institution  within  the  Federal  District  in  the  presence 
of  Congress  and  of  all  the  Departments  of  the  Government  will  secure  to  those  who 
may  be  educated  in  it  many  important  advantages.  *  *  *  If  it  receives  here- 
after the  proper  encouragement,  it  can  not  fail  to  be  eminently  useful  to  the  nation. 
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"  The  same,  and  more,  may  be  said  of  John  Qnincy  Adams,  who  often 
urged  it,  even  before  he  came  to  the  Presidency,  and  who  in  his  first 
message  referred  to  it  with  a  teaching  eloqnence  in  these  terms: 

"Among  the  fintt,  perhaps  the  very  first,  instruments  for  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  men  is  knowledge,  and  to  the  aoqaisition  of  mnch  of  the  knowledge 
adapted  to  the  wants,  the  comforts,  and  the  enjoyments  of  human  life  pablio  insti- 
tationa  and  seminaries  of  learning  are  nsefnl.  So  convlnoed  of  this  was  the  first  of 
my  predecessors  in  this  office,  now  first  in  the  memory  as  he  was  first  in  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen,  that  once  and  again,  in  his  addresses  to  the  Congresses  with 
whicli  he  cooperated  in  the  public  service,  he  earnestly  recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  seminaries  of  learning  to  prepare  for  all  the  emeriicencies  of  peace  and  war — 
a  national  nniversity  and  a  military  academy.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  had  he 
lived  to  the  present  day,  in  turning  his  eyes  to  the  institution  at  West  Point,  he 
wonld  have  enjoyed  the  gratification  of  his  most  earnest  wishes,  but  in  'surveying 
the  city  which  has  been  honored  with  his  name  he  would  have  seen  the  spot  of  earth 
which  he  had  destined  and  bequeathed  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  his  country  as  the 
site  for  a  university  still  bare  and  barren. 

^'Again,  it  was  President  Jackson  who,  in  1832,  approved  the  appro- 
priation of  $25,000  to  Colombian  College  on  acconnt  of  the  generally 
acknowledged  '  utility  of  a  central  literary  establishment/  and  of  his 
hope  that  said  institution  was  to  realize  the  dreams  and  aspirations  of 
the  long  line  of  his  illustrions  predecessors. 

^^Disheartened,  as  it  woold  seem,  by  continued  disregard  of  all  these 
earnest  appeals  of  their  predecessors,  but  two  of  the  more  recent  Pres- 
idents have  ventured  to  urge  the  subject  upon  the  attention  of  Congress, 
although  several  of  them  are  known  to  have  favored  the  founding  of  a 
central  university  as  the  crown  and  completement  of  the  public  educa- 
tional system  of  the  country.  Of  such  as  have  done  so,  honorable 
mention  may  be  made,  first,  of  President  Grant,  who,  in  his  annual 
message  of  1873,  said: 

•'I  would  suggest  to  Congress  the  propriety  of  promoting  the  establishment  in  this 
District  of  an  institution  of  learning  or  nniversity  of  the  highest  class  by  donations 
of  lands.  There  is  no  place  better  suited  for  such  an  institution  than  the  national 
capital.    There  is  no  other  place  in  which  every  citizen  is  so  directly  interested. 

^^Bo  fully  convinced  was  he  of  the  importance  of  such  an  institution, 
that  he  hsdf  believed  that  had  it  been  founded  in  the  time  of  Washing- 
ton for  the  higher  education  of  influential  representatives  of  all  sections 
the  late  unhappy  conflict  might  never  have  come.  So  impressed  was  he 
with  the  wisdom  of  appropriating  lands  as  a  broad  and  sure  foundation, 
and  finally,  so  confident  of  early  action  by  Congress,  that  he  thought 
chiefly  of  the  concurrence  of  all  Mends  of  the  proposition  upon  Wash- 
ington as  the  seat  of  the  institution. 

^*It  is  well  known  that  similar  views  were  cherished  by  President 
Hayes,  of  whose  recommendations  that  of  1877  is  especially  worthy  of 
note: 

"  The  wisdom  of  legislation  upon  the  part  of  Congress  in  aid  of  the  States  for  thcu 
education  of  the  whole  people  in  those  branches  of  study  which  are  taught  i**  ^ 
common  schools  of  the  country  is  no  longer  a  question.    The  intelligent  ' 
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natioiui  of  the  earth,  theo  it  is  most  manifestly  the  duty  of  Congress  to  establish 
and  amply  endow  snch  a  nniversity  at  the  earliest  possible  day. 

"The  committee,  therefore,  affirm  their  approTsl  of  the  bill  and  recommend  its 
passage  by  the  House. 

<^  The  general  conclusion  of  the  Senate  committee  of  the  last  Congress 
is  set  forth  in  no  less  positive  terms,  as  we  have  already  shown. 

^^  Should  the  question  arise  whether  action  was  had  upon  these  severs^ 
bills,  it  remains  to  be  said  that  each  of  them  was,  unfortunately,  reported 
during  the  last  week  of  the  Congress  that  should  have  considered  it, 
and  that  time  for  action  was  therefore  wholly  wanting. 

"And  so  of  the  possible  question  whether,  with  the  efforts  of  princely 
givers  and  of  x>owerful  religious  denominational  bodies  aiming  at  uni- 
versities, the  wants  of  our  people  are  not  likely  to  be  met  without  the 
help  of  the  nation,  the  answer  is  simple.  If  we  should  wholly  ignore 
the  insufficiency  of  their  endowments,  even  the  richest  of  them,  and 
that  denominational  bias  which  they  can  not  escape  if  they  would— 
which,  indeed,  was  and  is  and  will  remain  the  mainspring  of  their  great 
endeavors — ^the  answer  must  still,  and  necessarily,  be  a  most  emphatic 
negative. 

"No  institution,  whatever  its  name  or  aim,  that  is  local,  or  that  rests 
on  either  a  private  or  a  denominational  foundation ;  no  institution  with 
partial  aims,  however  worthy  as  viewed  from  a  local  or  a  partisan 
standpoint;  no  institution  with  aims  less  than  national  and  universal, 
and,  on  this  account,  able  to  command  the  confidence,  active  sympathy, 
and  moral  as  well  as  material  support  of  the  whole  people;  no  insti- 
tution not  so  related  to  the  public-school  system  of  the  United  States, 
with  its  primary,  secondary,  academic,  and  university  gradations,  as 
to  furnish  the  crown  and  culmination  of  the  whole  series,  and  so  become 
to  them  a  mighty  coordinating  and  uplifting  force;  no  institution  rest- 
ing on  a  foundation  less  broad,  ample,  and  unfailing  than  that  which 
is  furnished  by  the  geographic  empire  and  boundless  resources  of  the 
American  Union;  no  institution  with  less  of  dignity,  or  less  loftiness 
of  purpose  than  with  absolute  impartiality  to  meet  all  the  intellectaal 
and  ethical  aims  of  a  great  people,  and  to  secure  for  that  people  an 
acknowledged  leadership  among  the  nations  in  all  things  that  make 
for  the  progress  and  highest  welfare  of  the  human  race;  no  institn- 
tion  less  than  equal  to  all  these  exalted  ends  can  satisfy  the  needs 
and  demands  of  such  a  people  as  dwell  under  the  flag  of  the  American 
Republic. 

"Progress  in  higher  education  has  indeed  been  made  in  this  country 
since  the  revival  of  efforts  for  the  proposed  national  university;  but 
the  growth  of  science,  the  needs  of  the  people,  and  the  demands  of  tho 
age  have  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  instrumentalities, 
so  that  relatively  we  are  no  nearer  the  goal,  the  realization  of  the 
aims  so  long  cherished  by  the  patriots  and  scholars  of  the  nation,  than 
before. 
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^<  Indeed,  as  compared  with  th^  leading  nations  of  Earope,  we  are  at 
a  yet  greater  disadvantage,  for  the  development  there  has  been  more 
marked  than  here.  France,  Grermany,  Austria,  and  Italy  appear  to 
have  gained  of  late  a  new  realization  of  how  incalcalably  great  a 
factor  is  the  higher  education  in  the  struggle  of  a  people  for  supremacy. 
Thus,  Germany,  having  wisely  followed  the  guidance  of  her  farsighted 
statesmen,  and  so  become  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the 
world's  leader  in  the  whole  field  of  higher  culture,  is  now  lavishing  her 
resources  upon  her  universities,  strengthening  them  on  every  side, 
especially  the  scientific,  and  providing  new  accommodations  for  them 
at  a  cost  of  millions  for  a  single  department. 

^< Austria,  not  to  be  outdone  in  the  university  rdle,  has  in  one  or  two 
cases  not  only  exceeded  Germany,  but  has  placed  her  central  institution 
before  all  others  in  the  world,  in  so  far  as  material  provision  and  ambi- 
tious plans  are  concerned,  erecting  buildings  for  its  use  at  a  cost  exceed- 
ing the  present  available  endowment  of  any  university  in  America, 
and  planning  researches  in  the  interest  of  science  which  are  intended 
to  place  her  in  the  van  of  the  world's  army  of  progress. 

*^  So  of  the  Dutch,  Scandinavian,  and  English  Governments,*  all  have 
received  a  new  awakening  and  are  moving  with  a  degree  of  zeal  and 
liberality  hitherto  unheard  of. 

'<Nor  are  the  Latin  nations  content  to  rest  on  laurels  already  won. 
France,  having  advanced  the  educational  budget  beyond  all  precedent, 
is  now  revolutionizing  and  developing  her  £cole  Pratique  des  Hautes 
fitudes  with  a  view  to  highest  possible  standards;  is  making  the  £coIe 
liibre  des  Sciences  Politique  the  foremost  institution  of  its  kind  in  the 
world;  is  devoting  over  $3,000,000  to  new  buildings  for  the  Sorbonne, 
and  dealing  hardly  less  liberally  with  the  College  de  France  and  with 
some  of  the  great  professional  institutions  of  Paris.  Italy  is  building 
palatial  structures  for  her  universities  at  the  great  centers,  fully 
resolved  not  to  be  left  in  the  rear  of  this  grand  new  movement.  Every- 
where concentration  of  means  and  forces,  to  the  end  of  leadership  and 
eventual  supremacy  in  the  university  field,  is  the  wat<ihword. 

"  It  is  for  America  to  say  whether  she  will  be  content  to  lag  forever 
in  the  rear  of  nations  so  greatly  her  inferior  in  resources,  or  whether 
she  will  at  last  take  the  one  remaining  step  requisite  to  fairly  meet 
the  demands  of  learning  and  of  those  free  institutions  for  which  she 
assumes  to  be  the  supreme  representative. 

*<lt  would  seem,  therefore,  that  it  but  remains  to  mature  and  adopt 
such  a  measure  as  shall  in  the  best  manner  meet  these  high  demands.'' 

The  bill  before  the  Senate,  as  amended,  provides: 

That  a  university  of  post-graduate  rank,  with  facilities  for  scientific 

and  literary  research  and  investigation,  shall  be  established  in  the 

District  of  Golumbia;  that  the  government  of  the  institution  shall  be 

vested  in  a  board  of  regents  and  a  university  council;  that  the  board 
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of  regents  shall  be  composed  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  shall  be  president  of  the  board;  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  the  Gommissioner  of  Education,  the  Secretary  of  the  Smitb- 
soniau  Institution,  the  president  of  the  National  Academy  of  Science, 
the  president  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  University,  and  nine  other  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
no  two  of  whom  shall  be  citizens  of  the  same  State,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate;  that  the  uni- 
versity council  shall  consist  of  the  board  of  regents  and  twelve  other 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  to  be  appointed  by  the  board  of  regents 
from  eminent  educators  connected  with  institutions  of  learning  in  the 
United  States;  that  the  board  of  regents  shall  have  exclusive  control 
of  the  financial  administration  of  the  university  and  all  its  afiiadrs  not 
confided  to  the  university  counciL 

That  the  university  council  shall  have  power  lo  prosecute  and  direct 
the  work  of  the  university  in  courses  of  higher  instruction,  research, 
and  investigation  for  the  increase  of  knowledge;  that  it  shall  also 
appoint  all  officers  of  instruction;  that  no  chair  for  instruction  sec- 
tarian in  religion  or  partisan  in  politics  shall  be  permitted  in  any  form, 
and  no  partisan  test  shall  be  required  or  allowed  in  theapi)oint]nentof 
professors  or  in  the  selection  of  any  officer  of  the  university;  that  the 
facilities  afforded  by  the  university  shall  be  open  to  all  who  are  com- 
petent to  use  them,  on  conditions  prescribed  by  the  executive  commit- 
tee, with  the  advice  of  the  faculties  directly  concerned;  that  degrees 
shall  be  conferred  upDn  such  persons  only  as  have  previously  received 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  or  some  equivalent  degree,  or  who 
have  received  certificates  of  graduation  from  some  State  educational 
institution. 

That  the  university  shall  have  authority  to  establish  with  other  insti- 
tutions of  education  and  learning  in  this  or  in  other  countries  such  co- 
operative relations  as  shall  be  deemed  advantageous ;  that,  in  the  admis- 
sion and  appointment  of  persons  to  places  or  privileges  in  the  university, 
character  and  competency  shall  be  the  sole  test  of  qualifications;  that 
as  a  means  of  partially  providing  building  sites  for  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  university  "  University  Square,"  selected  and  set  apart  by 
President  George  Washington  for  the  use  of  a  national  university  and 
heretofore  occupied  by  the  Naval  Observatory,  shall  be  set  apart  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  the  University  of  the  United  States. 

That  for  the  organization,  preliminary  work,  and  support  of  the  uni- 
versity an  appropriation  of  $15,000  is  made  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1897,  and  $25,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1898.  No 
permanent  endowment  is  contemplated  at  this  time,  leaving  to  Con- 
gress in  the  future  to  provide  for  the  institution  by  direct  appropriation 
or  by  setting  aside  a  portion  of  the*  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  public 
lands  or  otherwise.  It  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee  that  a  great 
university  can  be  founded  and  equipped  by  the  Government  at  Wash- 
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ington  at  less  expense  than  at  any  other  place  or  by  any  private  insti- 
tution. By  act  of,  and  under  rales  to  be  prescribed  by,  Congress  all 
departments  and  institutions,  such  as  museums,  libraries,  scientific 
bureaus,  hospitals,  and  art  collections,  laboratories,  etc.,  may  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  faculty  and  students.  These  in  themselves  have  cost 
the  Government  millions  of  dollars,  and  would  represent  an  equipment 
iu  many  lines  at  the  outset  unequaled  in  any  country.  In  and  around 
Washington  there  exists  to-day  a  scholarship  in  scientific  lines  of 
the  highest  degree,  all  of  which  could  be  utilized  by  a  national 
institution. 

Why  should  we  not  provide  the  machinery  for  an  organized  univer- 
sity by  means  of  which  these  splendid  equipments  may  bring  rich  gifts 
to  the  people  of  our  land  f  Such  an  institution  would  complete  the 
grandest  educational  system  in  the  world  and  enable  Americans  to 
take  a  most  conspicuous  part  in  those  researches  and  investigations 
which  are  essential  to  the  world's  real  progress.  Your  committee  have 
amended  the  bill,  and  recommend  its  passage  by  the  Senate. 


HEARINGS  BEFORE  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  TO  ESTABLISH 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


LETTER  OF  EX-SENATOR  GEORGE  F.  EDMUNDS,  LL.  D. 

[  Addreaaed  to  Hon.  Qnlush*  A.  Grow,  chAinn*n  of  the  Hoaae  Committee  on  KdacAtion.  It  inolndes 
the  chief  points  made  by  Senator  Edmnnda  before  aaid  committee  on  January  23,  1896,  and  reported 
to  Senate  eommittee  by  reqoaat  of  ito  chaimiaa.] 

1506  LOCITST  Strekt, 
rWadelpkia,  February  8,  1896. 
My  Dkar  Mr.  Grow:  I  have  been«infoTined  tliat  jonr  oommittee  woald  like  a 
condensed  statement  of  the  gronnds  upon  which  I,  with  others,  believe  the  nniver- 
aity  of  the  United  States  ought  to  be  established  at  Washington.  I  am  about  to 
depart  for  Florida  for  several  weeks,  for  health  and  rest,  and  can,  therefore,  only 
state  snch  considerations  as  presently  occur  to  me. 

First.  The  great  extent  of  the  United  States,  and  consequently  the  great  distance 
of  the  larger  body  of  colleges,  academies,  and  schools  of  the  various  States  from  <)ach 
other,  makes  it  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  them  to  work  in  common 
sympathy  with  and  in  support  of  each  other.  This  university  will,  I  believe,  over* 
come  this  difficulty  to  a  very  large  degree,  and  will  make  what,  in  commercial 
phrase,  might  be  called  a  mutual  exchange  and  clearing  house  of  knowledge,  admin- 
istrative and  proper,  inasmuch  as  all  the  States  and  colleges  will  be  continually 
from  time  to  time  represented  in  it,  and  the  governors  of  it. 

Second.  Besides  colleges,  academies,  and  schools,  there  will  always  be  scattered 
over  the  country  a  very  considerable  number  of  persons  who  will  have  developed  by 
their  private  studies  and  their  genius  the  capacity  for  great  advances  in  every  line 
of  research  and  progress,  not  only  in  mere  literature  and  physical  science,  but 
also  in  social  science.  These,  as  the  bill  provides,  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  others  of  a  similar  kind  from  every  part  of  the  country,  and  probably  from 
abroad,  and  can,  at  Washington,  compare  notes  and  help  each  other  in  the  great 
march  of  the  long-time  progress  to  come. 

Third.  The  Congressional  Library  and  the  libraries  and  the  collections  of  objects  in 
almost  every  branch  of  human  energy  and  research,  already  in  Washington,  make 
that  city  the  most  available  place  (besides  its  being  the  political  capital )  for  the  work 
of  such  an  institution. 

Fourth.  The  United  States,  with  their  infinite  resources  of  every  kind,  ought  to 
Btand  in  the  f^unt  rank,  if  not  as  the  leader,  of  all  advancement  for  the  good  of  man- 
kind, and  with  such  an  institution,  which  coordinates  all  local  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, frcMu  the  bottom  up,  and  which  in  the  main  begins  where  the  others  leave  off,  it 
will  certainly  do  so. 

Fifth.  The  bill  has  been  Aramed  so  as  to  make  the  work  of  the  university  open  to 
all  sects,  to  all  political  and  social  ideas,  and  to  exclude  all  discriminations  resting 
either  upon  sectarian  or  political  notions.  All  persons  properly  fitted  and  capable  are 
to  have  an  equal  field  as  seekers  after  the  great  truths  of  moral  aud  social  theories 
and  problems,  and  for  the  discovery  of  the  secrets  yet  hidden  in  the  vast  storehouse 
of  natnre. 

I  need  not,  with  you,  refer  to  the  strong  desire  of  the  founders  of  the  Oovernment 
for  snch  an  establishment,  or  to  the  fact  that  special  provision  for  it  was  not  inserted 
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in  the  CouBtitation  for  the  reason  that  sach  a  clanse  woald  be  entirely  muieceeBary, 
and  might  be  simply  exclnsive  of  the  operations  of  the  Government. 

I  do  most  earnestly  hope  that  your  committee  and  Congress  will  see  their  way 
clear  at  this  aaspicious  time,  and  as  a  continaal  remembrancer  of  the  wise  hopes  of 
the  founders  of  the  Republic,  to  make  proTtsion  for  now  establishing  this  inatitatloD. 

Very  sincerely  youzs, 

Geo.  F.  £i>iflUNDs. 

Hon.  Gai>U8Ha  A.  Grow, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Education, 

Houee  of  BepreeentoHves,  Washington,  D,  C. 


REMARKS  OF  WILLIAM  PEPPER.  M.  D..  LL.  D. 

[Made  before  the  House  Committee  on  Edaoation,  Juinary  23,  1896,  and  reported,  by  request,  to  the 
Senate  Committee  to  Establish  the  University  of  the  United  Suites.] 

Dr.  Pepper  said,  in  effect : 
.  The  question  might  natnrally  be  put  why  is  there  not  already  a  national  nniver- 
sity  at  Washington,  instead  of  whi^  are  the  reasons  for  such  a  foundation  f  The 
leading  countries  of  the  world  have  seen  to  it  with  great  care  and  liberality  that  at 
the  capital  of  the  nation  there  should  be  a  university,  so  that  the  national  treasures 
in  the  way  of  art  galleries,  libraries,  scientifio  collections,  and  laboratories  might  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  higher  education.  The  failure  to  develop  such  a  teaching 
university  in  London  may  be  quoted  as  the  exception,  whose  unfortua»te  results 
prove  the  wisdom  of  the  rule. 

My  interest  in  this  question  is  not  new.  Although  I  have  devoted  my  life  to  the 
service  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  to  aid  so  far  as  my  strength  permitted  in 
the  work  of  building  up  tJiat  institution,  I  have  long  felt  the  importance  of  anatioual 
university  in  Washington.  Even  while  I  was  the  provost,  and  straining  every  nerve 
to  aid  the  development  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  I  advocated  the  passage 
of  a  bill  similar  to  the  one  before  you.  I  acted  then  purely  in  a  personal  capacity; 
and  of  course  what  1  express  now  is  in  no  way  official  or  representative,  but  simply 
my  personal  conviction  of  the  need  of  a  great  university  in  this  city.  So  fisr  from 
interfering  with  the  prosperity  and  growth  of  collegiate  institutions  in  other  places, 
it  would  strengthen  them.  It  is  understood  that,  as  provided  in  this  bill,  the  national 
university  would  be  exclusively  for  advanced  work  of  postgraduate  grade.  It  would 
not  compete  with  othpr  institatious  for  underg^radnate  students.  So  far  from  inter- 
fering with  postgraduate  studies  at  other  universities,  it  would  secure  a  fuller  recog- 
nition of  the  necessity  for  more  ample  provision  for  such  studies  at  every  institotioa 
prepared  to  conduct  them.* 

What  is  the  number  of  fellowships  open  to-day  to  students  desiring  advanced 
instruction?  A  few  hundreds  at  the  outside.  How  many  thousands  of  earnest 
students,  who  have  in  many  oases  exhausted  their  resources'  in  securing  the  ordinary 
collegiate  education,  would  gladly  pursue  advanced  studies  to  fit  them  for  higher 
work  as  teachers,  or  writers,  or  investigators,  if  such  opportunities  existed  in  this 
country.  Each  great  university,  it  is  presumable,  will  always  offer  special  advan- 
tages for  such  aidvanced  work  in  some  special  lines.  The  establishment  of  a  national 
university  at  Washington  to  utilisse  the  vast  educational  resourees  of  the  capital 
would  surely  stimulate  activity  in  the  field  of  advanced  study  at  each  and  every 
institution  so  situated  as  to  properly  conduct  such  studies.  Each  university  finds 
itself  forced  to  build  up  at  large  expense  a  great  library;  it  seeks  original  manu- 
scripts and  documents;  it  must  enter  upon  explorations  and  develop  a  mnsenm; 
laboratories  must  be  equipped  and  maintained,  and  great  sums  are  needed  for  these 
purposes.  After  all  is  done  it  must  remain  impossible  to  compete  with  the  reso«m>s 
of  the  National  Government.    Washington  has  already  the  material  for  the  gieatest 
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nnlYersity  in  the  land — the  richest  libraries,  the  most  extensi  /e  colleotioDs,  numerous 
well-equipped  laboratories,  departments  which  are  practioally  organized  for  original 
research. 

The  bill  now  under  consideration  would  secure  the  coordination  of  all  these  rich 
facilities  and  utilize  thorn  for  the  benefit  of  higher  education.  It  calls  for  no  great 
expenditure  for  lands  or  buildings.  Endowment  wiil  be  needed  and  buildings  will 
be  needed  as  the  work  develops,  but  to  no  extent  commensurate  with  the  great  work 
done — for  so  large  a  part  of  this  work  will  always  be  accomplished  by  utilizing  the 
educational  facilities  which  now  exist  here,  and  which  must  inevitably  become  more 
and  more  extensive,  whether  coordinated  in  one  great  national  educational  work  or 
left  to  be  the  coveted  prize  of  a  dozen  rival  denominational  colleges.  In  all  religious 
qneations  I  revere  the  sincerity  of  individual  belief,  and  I  admire  the  energy  of 
denominational  zeal.  But  in  educational  matters  I  would  protest  against  the  admis- 
Bion  of  the  denominational  spirit.  Either  the  propose<l  bill  will  become  law  and 
give  to  the  country  a  truly  federal  and  national  institution,  free  from  political  and 
(sectarian  influence,  or  the  educational  resources  and  prestige  of  the  capital  will 
become  more  and  more  the  object  of  injurious  rivalry  among  many  competing  denomi- 
national institutions. 

This  bUl,  it  is  believed,  does  secure  for  the  proposed  university  a  high  degree  of 
protection  from  political  influence.  While  its  finances  are  intrusted  to  a  small  body 
of  regents,  all  educational  questions — the  courses  to  be  established,  the  conditions  of 
admiBsion,  the  character  of  examination,  the  degrees  to  be  conferred,  and  above  all 
the  appointment  of  all  professors  and  instructors — are  delegated  to  the  university 
council,  a  large  majority  of  whose  members  are  to  be  practical  educators,  preemi-> 
nently  concerned  in  maintaining  the  highest  standards  and  in  preserving  the  gre&teet 
purity  of  educational  methods. 

It  is  no  question  of  mere  academic  interest  which  is  urged  on  your  consideration. 
It  is  an  affair  of  the  highest  practical  importance.  It  concerns  vitally  the  future  of 
education  in  America.  It  aims  to  confer  upon  Washington,  the  capital  of  this  people 
of  marvelous  destiny,  the  crowning  glory  of  being  the  center  and  the  source  of 
highest  inspiration  of  a  system  of  higher  education  worthy  of  such  a  nation. 


REMARKS  OF    PROF.  SIMON  NEWCOMB,  LL.  D.,   SUPERINTENDENT  OF 

THE   NAUTICAL  ALMANAC. 

[Made  Jannary  24,  1890.] 

Mb.  Chairhak  and  Gkmtlembn  of  the  Sekatb  Committer:  I  shall  attempt  but 
&  brief  summary  of  what  seem  to  me  the  reasons  why  a  university  of  the  United 
SUtes  should  be  established  in  the  city  of  Washington. 

1*  It  would  be  an  eminently  appropriate  keystone  to  our  educational  system.  Our 
counties,  aided  and  countenanced  by  State  authorities,  provide  for  that  elementary 
^lucatlou  which  is  necessary  to  the  prosperity  and  well-being  of  the  masses.  The 
wisdom  of  this  policy  is  so  universally  admitted,  and  so  fully  sustained  by  experi- 
ence, as  to  be  open  to  no  question. 

Next  in  order,  many  of  the  States  of  our  Union,  notably  the  newer  ones,  provide 
for  a  higher  grade  of  education,  namely,  the  collegiate  and  the  professional.  Expe- 
^euce  has  justified  the  wisdom  of  this  policy.  I  believe  that  every  State  which 
supports  the  adranced  branches  of  education  is  proud  of  its  work  in  that  direction 
lu  proportion  to  the  liberality  of  its  allowances  and  the  efficiency  of  its  institutions. 

"^le  great  advancement  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  the  arts  of  life  bring  before 
fche  people  complex  problems,  requiring  for  their  solution  the  ablest  talent  the 
<^untry  can  produce  and  the  best  education  it  can  afford.  To  provide  for  this  edn- 
<^tioii  is  clearly  the  fnnotion  of  the  National  Government. 
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2.  A  striking  feature  shown  by  onr  conn  try —one  which  has  frequently  excited 
the  comment  of  observers,  and  which  has  been  discussed  by  Mr.  Brice  in  his  great 
work  on  the  American  Commonwealth — is  the  wide  separation  between  the  politics 
and  the  learning  of  our  country.  That  this  separation  arises  from  any  want  of 
appreciation  of  learning  on  the  part  of  the  American  public  can  not  for  a  monient 
be  believed.  It  obviously  arises  f^om  the  fact  that  our  institutions  of  learning  are 
too  widely  scattered  over  the  country,  and  have  too  few  facilities  for  close  inter- 
course to  make  themselves  felt  in  public  affairs.  While  it  is  true  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  in  its  employ  many  able  scientific  investigators,  the 
work  of  each  of  these  investigators  is  necessarily  confined  to  his  own  rather*  limited 
sphere,  and  the  position  of  all  as  Government  employees  prevents  their  serving  as  a 
medium  of  communication  between  the  learning  of  the  country  at  large  and  the 
work  of  the  Government. 

3.  It  is  impossible  to  specify  in  detail  the  different  ways  in  which  the  increased 
influence  of  men  of  learning  at  the  national  capital  would  be  usefiil.  The  spirit 
which  animates  scientific  and  historical  investigation  is  precisely  that  of  which  we 
now  stand  most  in  need.  The  legislator  and  the  head  of  a  department  is  so  com- 
pletely engrossed  with  matters  of  detail  that  he  finds  it  difficult,  in  many  cases,  to 
view  things  from  the  standpoint  of  the  man  of  thought.  By  communication  with 
the  latter  he  would  receive  precisely  the  suggestions  of  which  he  stands  in  need. 
What  greater  boon  can  we  offer  to  the  official  who  is  oppressed  with  details  of  for- 
eign and  domestic  complications  than  the  calm  suggestions  of  the  lifelong  student 
of  the  special  subject  in  hand,  who,  though  neither  a  politician  nor  an  administrator, 
can  supply  information  and  make  suggestions  which  could  not  be  obtained  from  any 
other  source? 

4.  In  the  way  of  illustrative  details,  I  may  mention  a  few  of  the  subjects  with 
which  such  an  organization  as  that  proposed  might  be  expected  to  concern  itself: 

A.  Ifitemational  laWy  and  the  history  of  colonieation  and  of  treaties, — How  useful  to 
the  United  States  would  be  a  body  of  impartial  experts  on  these  subjects  need  not 
be  pointed  out. 

B.  The  climatology  of  the  United  States, — In  the  observations  and  records  of  the 
Weather  Bureau  we  have  iin  inexhaustible  mine  bearing  on  this  subject.  But  tbe 
working  of  this  mine,  so  as  to  learn  from  it  those  general  laws  governing  the  change 
of  climate  and  the  course  of  storms,  which  would  be  invaluable  to  our  Western  set- 
tlers, requires  a  difl'erent  kind  of  organization  from  that  of  the  ordinary  Govern- 
ment bureau.  Organized  the  work  of  such  an  investigation  must  be,  but  the 
organizer  should  be  the  ablest  scientific  investigator  of  the  subject  that  the  country 
can  produce,  and  who  should  be  able  to  call  upon  the  ablest  of  his  fellows  for  assist- 
ance. 

C.  In  the  policy  of  such  scientific  organizations  as  the  Coast  and  Geological  Surveys 
and  the  National  Observatory  the  advice  of  disinterested  experts  would  be  of  the 
greatest  value.  They  would  occupy  an  intermediate  position  between  the  people 
at  large,  who  contribute  the  money  for  the.  support  of  such  institutions,  and  the 
administrators  who  are  engaged  in  carrying  them  on. 

5.  I  have  heard  no  proposed  objections  to  the  new  institution  which  are  not 
founded  either  upon  a  misapprehension  of  principles  or  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
purposes  and  objects  of  the  university. 

It  is  frequently  supposed  that  the  latter  is  intended  to  compete  with  the  great  uni- 
versities of  the  country  in  the  work  of  the  higher  education.  The  real  effect  of  the 
supposed  competition  would  be  to  increase  the  scope  and  usefulness  of  the  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  country  at  large  by  offering  to  their  best  graduates  yet 
more  advanced  courses,  and  by  placing  them  in  closer  relations  with  thegoyemment 
of  the  country.  The  University  of  the  United  States  would  be  in  some  sort  the  rep- 
resentative at  Washington  of  all  the  colleges  of  the  United  States. 

It  i8  also  said  that  the  turmoil  of  political  life  is  unfavorable  to  that  calmness  of 
mind  necessary  to  the  pursuit  of  study.    This  would  undoubtedly  be  the  case  if  the 
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stndentB  of  the  university  were  obliged  to  take  an  active  and  responsible  part  in 
political  contests.  Bnt  I  speak  from  ex}>erience  in  saying  that  no  student  of  any 
snbjeci  woald  ever  experience  anything  bnt  a  wholesome  stininlns  from  hisnearneHs 
to  the  focns  of  political  strife.  I  find  it  to  be  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  the  quiet  of 
a  region  far  removed  from  the  centers  of  activity  is  most  favorable  to  the  conduct 
of  scientific  investigation. 

The  £rreat  academies  of  sciences,  the  work  of  whose  members  have,  during  the  past 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  made  the  nineteenth  century  what  it  is,  have  had  their 
seats  at  such  centers  as  Loudon,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  St.  Petersburg.  The  greater  number 
of  their  members  have  worked  most  effectively  at  the  very  center  of  such  scenes  as 
those  of  the  French  revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  wars.  If  any  instances  can  be 
foand  of  work  done  or  discoveries  made  by  isolated  men,  they  will  be  hard  to  find 
and  few  in  number. 

I  may  be  pardoned  for  mentioning  a  circumstance  bearing  on  this  question  which 
is  within  my  own  experience.  Fifteen  years  ago  I  was  desirous  of  an  opportunity  to 
devote  several  months  of  uninterrupted  thought  to  a  very  complex  and  difficult 
investi^ration  requiring  several  months  of  close  attention.  I  thought  no  place  could 
be  more  favorable  than  a  quiet  nook  in  some  European  town,  far  removed  from  con- 
tact with  daily  duties.  But  a  very  short  residence  in  such  a  situation  convinced  me 
that  such  was  not  the  case,  and  that  the  best  place  to  pursue  the  investigation  was 
among  the  hannts  of  men. 

Altogether,  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  there  is  no  way  in  which  our  Qovemment 
can  more  effectually  promote  the  intellectual  and  material  advancement  of  the  people 
than  by  the  institution  now  proposed. 


REMARKS  OF  GEN.  JOHN  EATON,  LL.  D.,  EX-UNITED  STATES  COMMIS- 
SIONER OF  EDUCATION. 

[Before  the  Committee,  JuioAry  24,  1896.] 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  very  glad  that  Professor  Newcomb  has  directed  attention  to 
the  bearing  of  the  power  of  knowledge  upon  human  welfare,  upon  public  affair8,  in 
connection  with  the  establishment  of  the  University  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
he  has  so  far  pointed  out  how  the  increase  of  knowledge,  of  more  thorough  and 
deeper  thinking,  are  needed  in  our  legislation  and  administration;  in  our  business 
indnstries — indeed,  in  all  that  concerns  man ;  but  I  regret  that  the  modesty  of  the 
Professor  has  not  allowed  him  to  give  ns  some  idea  of  the  many  ways  in  which  his 
solution  of  complicated  mathematical  and  astronomical  problems  in  making  the  nau- 
tical almanac  saves  time,  health,  and  money.  We  can  not  estimate  the  value  of 
ideas  in  dollars.  The  Professor  illustrated  his  point  by  referring  to  the  Weather 
Bureau.  The  whole  story  is  full  of  meaning.  The  late  war  has  brought  out  the 
advantage  of  signaling  to  the  eye  and  by  the  use  of  the  telegraph.  Professor  Abbe, 
in  the  study  of  the  heavenSy  has  gained  facts  of  advantage  for  men  to  know  in  the 
common  pursuits  of  life.  The  nation  now,  through  the  Weather  Bureau  using  the 
telegraph  and  signals,  gathers  the  necessary  data  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
announces  its  warnings  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people  of  the  land. 

At  first  the  whole  thing  shocked  certain  common  ideas.  What  had  the  United 
States  Government  to  do  with  the  weather  business?  But  patriotic  common  sense 
soon  saw  its  wisdom.  A  little  more  thinking  showed  that  winds  and  storms  had  to 
do  with  the  floods  of  rivers,  and  so  now  lives  and  property  are  saved  by  foretelling 
the  arrival  of  floods.  The  profoundest  scientists  engaged  in  that  work  feel  that  thoy 
are  only  on  the  threshold  of  its  opportunities.  The  many  relations  of  e<1ucation  to 
sanitation  drew  my  attention  to  the  efforts  to  preserve  public  health.  When  the 
most  important  investigations  of  recent  years  were  begun,  the  nation  had  kept  itse^^ 
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80  completely  oat  of  all  these  subjeots  that  there  was  no  money  to  gather  the  factg 
abont  yellow  fever  and  cholera  that  were  at  the  time  afflicting  portions  of  onr  land 
A  good  woman^  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thompson,  came  to  the  relief  of  oar  far-sighted  doe- 
tors  and  fHimishod  a  small  amount  of  money.  Safficient  data  were  gathered  and 
maps  were  made  telling  in  yellow  and  black  by  city  sqnares  the  destractive  prera- 
lence  of  these  plagues,  to  awaken  the  public  mind  to  the  importance  of  keeping 
them  ft'om  our  shores. 

Congress,  rising  to  the  emergency,  provided  money,  and  scientists  began  the  pro- 
founder  investigations  which  the  conditions  suggested;  but  a  spirit  of  opposition 
began  to  ask,  "  What  has  the  National  Government  to  do  with  affairs  of  this  kindf  ** 
and  the  greater  results  possible  in  preserving  public  health  were  not  reached.  Tharse 
researches  are  in  abeyance  until  some  future  plague  wakes  us  up.  [Illustrating  the 
amount  of  data  lying  about  in  (Government  records  full  of  lessons  for  the  henefit  of 
the  people,  he  mentioned  the  problems  arising  out  of  the  relation  of  race  to  diseaM, 
and  referred  to  the  mass  of  facts  gathered  in  the  war,  and  later  in  Freedmen*8  Hos- 
pitals, bearing  upon  these  important  subjects.]  We  delight  in  believing  that  onr 
Government  is  by  the  people  and  for  the  people.  As  has  been  said,  no  Goveminent 
expends  more  for  science;  no  national  capital  has  more  scientists  gathered  in  it  than 
Washington.  I  believe  that  a  university  of  the  highest  grade  here  will  make  this 
money  and  these  men  vastly  more  effective  for  the  Government  and  more  efficient  in 
promoting  the  welfare  of  the  people  at  large.  The  ideas  which  the  fathers  songht  to 
plant,  that  the  Government  is  not  solely  for  the  benefit  of  its  officers,  but  for  the 
people — for  all  the  people — should  be  cultivated  by  every  means  within  reach. 

Russia  is  on  the  alert  to  bring  to  the  advantage  of  its  departments  of  administra- 
tion every  forward  step  in  science  and  art,  but  it  does  not  exert  itself  to  disseminate 
these  advantages  among  all  its  people,  high  and  low,  for  their  benefit.  Perhaps 
Russia  has  the  best  pedagogical  museum  in  the  world.  It  is  not  devoted  to  univer- 
sal education,  but  is  maintained  to  promote  education  in  the  army  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  war  department.  Just  as  the  French  Republic  was  rising  out  of  the 
ruins  of  the  Empire,  acknowledging  to  our  Bureau  of  Education  the  receipt  of  its 
report,  which  he  had  sought,  a  great  French  statesman  wrote :  ''Our  reports  are  made 
for  officials,  i^d  imperfections  and  rottenness  are  concealed.  Your  American  reports 
are  made  for  the  people  as  well  as  officials,  and  facts  are  accurately  reported." 
Senator  Howe,  of  Wisconsin,  who  so  often  urged  the  establishment  of  a  national 
university,  was  accustomed  to  point  out  its  advantages  in  elevating  our  civil  service. 
It  would  immeasurably  exalt  and  extend  scholarship  in  all  departments  of  learning. 
New  inspiration  would  be  applied  to  every  field  of  research.  Some  assail  certain 
officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  for  not  keeping  up  a  scholarly  spirit.  What  would 
not  a  national  university  do  in  this  behalf  f 

An  incident  in  my  early  educational  experience  opened  my  eyes  to  the  extent  to 
which  our  national  statesmen  had  come  to  divorce  themselves  from  the  consideration 
of  principles  fundamental  to  the  people,  and  greatly  shocked  my  youthful  notion 
that  the  more  exalted  the  man,  the  more  wise  would  he  be  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
founder  interests  of  the  people.  An  educational  question  of  the  deepest  importance 
6iig<^g<sd  my  attention,  and  I  tried  to  gather  facts  and  opinions  bearing  upon  it  from 
every  quarter.  Governor  Seward  had  entered  the  United  States  Senate.  I  greatly 
admired  him,  and  had  the  presumption  to  address  him  my  inquiry.  According  to  bis 
rule  to  answer  every  letter,  he  replied  to  mine.  How  I  was  shocked.  It  was  in  effect 
that  he  was  engaged  in  national  politics  and  had  no  opinions  worthy  to  be  expressed 
upon  the  subject.  We  have  no  national  system  of  education,  and  we  seek  none.  ^Ve 
want  the  advantages  of  diversity.  Our  national  existence  depends  upon  the  balanc- 
ing of  great  forces  and  the  harmonizing  of  great  influences.  The  administration  of 
education  is  wisely  left  to  the  several  States,  and  the  States  are  wise  in  still  further 
localizing  it  by  towns  and  cities;  ultimately  it  must  be  an  affair  of  the  indtvidnal. 
The  fathers  disclosed  their  notion  of  the  relation  of  the  nation  to  education  by  mak- 
ing it  the  patron  of  learning,  beginning  even  before  the  formation  of  the  Constitn- 
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tion  in  the  ordinance  of  1787,  by  both  Indicating  the  grade  of  instrnction  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  round  of  learning  in  giving  the  sixteenth  section  of  the  public 
domain  for  the  establishment  of  public  schools  and  the  township — always  one  and 
sometimes  two  or  more^for  the  establishment  of  a  nntyersity  in  each  new  State  to 
complete  its  system  of  public  instrnction. 

Washington's  idea  was  that  this  vast  scheme  should  be  crowned  by  a  still  higher 
aniveralty  at  the  national  capital.  There  is  a  natural  irrepressible  conflict  between 
slavery  and  education,  notwithstanding  the  teacher  in  ancient  times,  and  more 
recently,  even,  has  been  a  slave.  Slavery  in  our  country  was  especially  thought  to  be 
imperiled  by  universal  instruction.  As  a  consequence,  the  common  school  made  little 
headway  where  slavery  was  strongest.  Only  one  feature  of  JefTersons's  scheme  for 
education  in  Virginia,  the  university,  could  be  organized  in  his  day.  The  nation 
having  assumed  the  appropriate  position  of  benefactor  of  education,  all  questions 
arising  in  Congress  touching  education  were  closely  watched  by  the  slave  interest. 
That  interest  allowed  the  policy  of  national  grants  to  go  on,  but  the  establishment 
of  a  national  university,  or  any  other  act  which  would  be  likely  to  tone  up  and 
energize  the  spirit  of  universal  education,  could  not  be  encouraged,  could  not  be 
tolerated.  Even  the  aut  making  grants  of  land  for  colleges  of  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts  was  vetoed  by  Mr.  Buchanan.  The  new  spirit,  represented  by  Mr. 
Lincoln,  was  ready  to  sign  the  bill  whose  stupendous  beneficence  will  go  on  increas- 
ing while  the  Government  stands. 

A  few  years  later  the  organization  of  an  office  of  education  was  urged  by  wise  and 
patriotic  men  who  felt  that  there  was  serious  lack  in  our  educational  forces,  that  we 
allowed  to  go  to  waste  lessons  of  educational  experience  which  the  nation  alone 
could  gather  and  disseminate.  Our  theory  of  government  staked  all  on  the  virtue 
and  intelligence  of  the  people.  There  had  been  g^ven  for  their  education  a  domain 
larger  than  some  kingdoms.  The  lessons  derived  Arom  the  administration  of  these 
gifts  were  most  valuable.  Should  they  not  be  recorded  and  usedf  The  Bureau 
of  £dncation  was  established.  As  Vice-President  Henry  Wilson  observed,  ''The 
Government  should  do  for  the  education  of  its  children  what  it  did  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  pumpkin  seeds."  The  chief  of  the  office  was  provided  with  a  salary  of  $4,000 
and  a  few  clerks,  and  the  man  of  all  Americans  most  eminent  in  educational  litera- 
ture was  made  Commissioner.  An  office  so  beneficent  in  its  aims,  so  limited  in  its 
functions,  and  so  ably  manned,  it  would  seem  should  have  received  the  Godspeed  of 
every  patriot.  But  there  is  a  theory  abroad  that  would  reduce  government  to  a 
shrievalty.  It  would  allow  a  government  to  punish  crime  but  not  to  prevent  it; 
it  would  allow  a  government  to  make  war  but  not  to  promote  peace. 

The  original  idea  of  a  census  was  to  count  the  people  in  order  to  determine  their 
capacity  for  war.  Our  Constitution  provides  for  a  decennial  census  in  order  to  secure 
the  data  necessary  to  fix  the  ratio  of  Congressional  representation.  Items  touching 
the  intelligence  of  the  people  were  not  included  until  1840.  There  are  those  now 
who  believe  that  the  census  tells  too  much  about  the  people  for  the  people — the 
Government  gives  too  much  information.  Let  those  who  want  it  pay  for  it.  Of 
course,  they  would  leave  those  who  can^t  pay  for  it  without  it.  Persons  of  these 
opinions  were  horrified  at  the  little  office  of  education.  They  saw  in  it  the  destruc- 
tion of  local  systems  and  institutions.  The  nation  had  no  business  with  education. 
It  was  a  most  dangerous  centralization  of  power,  although  the  proposition  did  not 
include  the  appointment  of  a  teacher  or  the  establishment  of  a  school.  The  result 
was  that  Congress  refused  to  publish  the  reports  which  the  law  required,  took 
$1,000  from  the  Commissioner's  salary,  and  reduced  his  clerks  to  two  of  the  lowest 
grade.  The  story  is  most  significant  in  its  bearing  on  the  proposition  to  establish  a 
national  university.  The  opposition  sought  to  strike  the  office  out  of  the  appropria- 
tion bill,  but  General  Grant  said :  "  We  have  abolished  slavery  and  made  the  freed- 
men  voters;  education  must  perform  an  important  part  in  the  solution  of  the 
questions  arising  out  of  the  new  conditions,  and  the  office  onght  to  be  further  tried." 
The  result  of  its  continuance  is  now  known  to  the  country  and  the  world.    A 
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simple  educational  exchange,  focusing  all  educational  experience  without  the 
authority  to  touch  a  single  school  in  a  single  State,  it  has  come  to  he  declared  again 
and  again  by  most  eminent  educational  authorities  to  he  the  most  inflneniial  ednca- 
tional  office  in  the  world*  Other  offices  may  issue  decrees,  hut  this  office,  by  its  T^ast 
accumulation  of  data,  is  able  to  point  out  those  averages — those  uniformitiee — which 
indicate  the  laws  of  educational  action.  My  experience  of  half  a  generation  in  that 
office,  with  the  educational  thought  and  experience  of  the  country  passing  before  me, 
left  me  in  no  doubt  in  regard  to  the  question  of  establishing  a  national  university. 
Its  opposition  will  be  much  of  the  same  character  as  that  already  described,  but  its 
location  and  functions  are  wholly  within  the  constitutional  powers  of  Congress,  as 
affirmed  by  the  most  emineut  constitutional  authorities.  It  accords  with  the  tradi- 
tional ideas  of  national  action  in  its  relation  to  local  interests.  It  can  exercise  no 
authority  over  them.  Its  influence  must  be  determined  by  its  merits.  By  its  elevated 
grade  of  instruction  it  is  put  out  of  competition  with  all  other  schools  of  leamiag* 
but  becomes  an  inspiration  to  them  all.  There  are  those  who  believe  that  all  educa- 
tion  should  be  under  exclusive  religious  direction,  but  this  is  not  the  American 
theory  coming  down  from  our  fathers. 

We  separate  church  and  state  in  education  as  in  all  other  matters.  The  American 
theory  provides  that  the  state  must  educate  to  make  sure  of  that  universality  and 
that  amount  of  education  which  is  necessary  to  guarantee  the  intelligence  of  its 
citizens  and  the  provision  of  officers  capable  of  wisely  directing  its  affairs.  Qovemor 
Jenkins,  of  Georgia,  in  opening  the  constitutional  convention  of  that  State,  made  a 
strong  declaration  of  this  doctrine.  But  the  American  theory,  in  affirming  this  view 
of  the  responsibility  of  the  state  in  education,  does  not  limit  itself  to  what  can  be 
done  under  its  own  direction ;  it  invites  the  church  to  do  all  it  can,  and  freely  provides 
charters  for  institutions  under  religious  or  other  private  auspices.  Nowhere  has  the 
church,  as  the  organization  specially  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  divine  oracles 
and  the  enforcement  of  their  doctrines  upon  the  individual  conscience,  been  more 
liberally  treated  or  been  more  successful  in  establishing  and  maintaining  institutions 
of  learning.  Private  benefactions  find  their  way  in  the  main  to  institutions  under 
private  corporate  direction  having  a  religious  aim.  Clear  it  is  that  no  other  country 
approaches  ours  in  the  amount  of  gifts  for  the  purposes  of  higher  education.  The 
Bureau  of  Education  reports  that  those  coming  to  its  knowledge  in  the  last  two 
dozen  years  have  reached  the  sun  of  $168,000,000.  Religious  colleges  work  in  har- 
mony with  pur  State  universities.  The  same  will  be  true  of  all  religions  institutions 
and  of  the  national  university.  Some  have  feared  the  injurious  effect  of  great  cities 
upon  institutions  of  learning,  but  the  benefits  of  such  proximity  have  been  fonnd 
greatly  to  counterbalance  all  disadvantages. 

There  has  also  been  great  fear  in  many  minds  of  the  icgurious  effect  upon  seats  of 
learning  from  their  proximity  to  political  capitals.  This  fear  was  especially  mani- 
fested in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  the  University  of  Berlin.  But  the 
benefits  to  the  university  arising  from  its  location  there  have  already  been  pointed 
out,  as  well  as  the  advantages  to  the  Grovemment  of  the  location  of  the  university 
in  its  capital.  Indeed,  there  is  much  data  from  other  countries  illustrating  these 
advantages,  leaving  little  ground  to  doubt  the  satisfactory  results.  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  great  denominational  universities  ii^  and  about  Washington  the  opinion 
of  our  most  astute  religious  thinkers  is  mode  manifest.  The  leaders  of  these  great 
Interests  see  how  they  can  utilize  the  great  scientific  opportunities  of  our  national 
capital.  I  believe  they  will  see  also  in  due  time  how  a  great  national  university 
over  and  above  them  all  will  aid  rather  than  hinder  the  realization  of  their  purposes. 
Anyone  who  will  carefully  consult  the  lAll  before  you  will  see  how  it  is  guarded 
alike  against  local,  personal,  or  partisan  control  of  every  kind.  The  corporation  is 
to  be  made  up  of  men  selected  for  their  eminence  from  different  States. 

The  administration  of  the  Peabody  Southern  Educational  Fund  is  an  illustration  of 
the  wisdom  with  which  such  a  board  is  likely  to  act;  and  in  the  matter  of  internal 
administration,  the  selection  of  professors,  the  establishment  of  courses  of  study  asd 
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reseaKTcL,  and  the  regalatioii  of  disoipline,  the  uniTenity  council,  made  np  in  part  of 
regents  and  in  part  of  eminent  educators  representing  educational  institutions  in 
difTereni  States,  manifestly  cdnstitntes  a  body  under  the  corporation  to  which  these 
rexponsibilities  can  be  most  safely  intrusted,  and  that  will  surely  guard  them  against 
any  antoward  interference.  That  the  time  for  this  action  has  come  is  clearly  indi- 
cated by  the  increase  of  the  number  of  post-graduate  students  in  the  country,  run- 
ning up  irom  a  few  hundred  in  1870  to  over  4,000  at  the  present  day,  while  there  are 
Home  3,000  American  students,  it  Is  believed,  pursuing  similar  courses  iu  European 
institations.  If  ours  is  to  be  a  leader  among  the  nations,  should  we  not  have  a 
university  worthy  not  ouly  to  retain  our  own  students  of  the  highest  aspirations,  but 
to  bring  here  those  from  other  lands  seeking  the  rarest  opportunities  for  instruction 
and  research?  The  existence  of  such  an  institution  for  a  very  limited  period  will,  I 
believe,  so  manifest  its  advantages  that  there  will  bo  left  no  g^rounds  to  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  its  establishment. 


REMARKS  OF  HON.  GARDINER  G.  HUBBARD,  LL.  D.,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 

NATIONAL  GEOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

[Before  the  committee,  Jsnoary  24, 1896.] 

Mr.  Chaibman  and  Gbntlkmbn:  While  feeling  a  profound  interest  in  the  subject 
of  a  national  university,  so  ably  discussed  from  various  standpoints  this  morning, 
owing  to  the  limited  time  allotted,  I  shall  confine  my  own  remarks  to  a  single  phase 
of  it,  to  wit,  the  great  importance  of  the  proposed  post-graduate  university  as  an 
essential  part  of  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  the  American  system  of  public 
education — ^as,  indeed,  the  necessary  climax  which  it  has  always  lacked,  and  without 
which  it  has  suffered  beyond  the  power  of  calculation. 

In  colonial  times  educational  opportunities  were  provided  almost  entirely  by 
religions  organizations.  Much  valuable  work  was  done,  and  many  were  the  youths 
who  by  means  of  them  made  themselves  most  useful  and  distinguished  citizens  in 
the  various  spheres  of  life,  both  public  and  private,  as  the  history  of  our  country  so 
well  illustrates.  But,  after  all,  the  work  done  was  practically  limited  to  the  few, 
and  was  marked  by  many  errors  and  deficiencies.  It  was  only  they  who  were  favored 
in  some  degree  by  fortune  who  could  avail  themselves  of  even  such  opportunities  as 
were  offered.    The  masses  were  unprovided  for. 

The  dawn  of  the  Republic  brought  the  beginning  of  that  better  day  when  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  in  their  organized  capacity,  should  regard  the  needs  of  each 
member  of  society,  and  so  devise  measures  for  increasing  the  popular  intelligence. 

It  was  Daniel  Webster  who  said,  *'l  doubt  whether  any  one  siugle  law  of  any 
single  lawgiver,  ancient  or  modem,  has  produced  results  of  more  distinct,  marked, 
and  lasting  character  than  the  ordinance  of  1787,  wherein  it  set  forth  and  declared  it 
to  be  a  high  and  binding  duty  of  the  Qovernment  to  supx>ort  schools  and  advance 
the  means  of  education." 

"  REVOLUTIONS  NEVKR  OO  BACKWARD.'' 

Having  slowly,  from  small  beginnings,  developed  a  great  system  of  popular  edu- 
cation— one  which,  whatever  its  imperfections,  has  already  gained  recognition  ever^ 
where  as  a  great  and  indispensable  instrumentality  for  that  enlightenment  of  the 
whole  people,  upon  which  the  welfare  of  the  individual  and  the  security  of  our  free 
institutions  most  depend — there  will  be  no  return  to  antiquated  institutions  and 
agencies. 

Vast  are  the  sums  which  iu  the  States  are  annually  derived  from  investments  of 
the  proceeds  of  school,  college,  and  university  lands  and  devoted  to  the  maintenance 
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af  the  whole  seriea  of  edacational  agencies,  from  the  dintrict  achool  to  the  State 
university,  so  that  it  becomes  a  question  of  practical  importance  whether  anything 
is  yet  wanting  to  improve  the  instramentalities  in  use  and  to  meet  those  demands  of 
our  aspiring  youth  for  that  which  lies  beyond  the  ability  of  even  the  foremost  of  our 
institutions  to  supply. 

That  we  have  a  number  of  universities,  so  called,  which  are  excellent  of  their  kind, 
are  doing  the  best  of  collegiate  work,  and  are  reaching  out  into  the  vast  field  beyond 
by  worthy  efforts  in  research  and  investigation — ^all  this  is  not  enough. 

We  should  have  somewhere — ^and  certainly  there  is  no  spot  more  suitable  or  half 
BO  well  supplied  with  facilities  for  this  high  work  as  Washington — we  should  have 
in  America,  the  best  possible  opportunities  the  whole  world  can  afford^  unless  we 
conclude  to  content  ourselves  with  ranking  second  among  the  nations  in  the  means 
of  educAtion,  whereas  the  very  nature  of  our  Government  demands  of  us  that  we  offer 
to  the  lover  of  learning  and  the  young  man  of  genius  for  research  the  very  best 
facilities  the  world  can  afford. 

This  constitutes  a  reason  which  everyone  can  understand,  and  which  strongly 
appeals  to  our  national  pride,  why  there  should  be  planted  here  a  great  and  true 
university,  and  that  we  begin  the  work  of  founding  it  now,  in  the  centennial  year 
since  Washington,  by  authority,  set  apart  grounds  for  its  site,  and  g&ve  of  bis 
own  resources  what  in  those  days  was  a  very  handsome  sum  toward  its  pecuniary 
foundation. 

Nor  are  the  reasons  which  I  had  in  mind  when  I  rose  less  plain  and  imperative 
why  this  central  university  should  be  a  national  university — the  Univenaity  of  the 
United  States — with  certain  organic  relations  to  the  colleges  and  universitiea  of  this 
country,  especially  the  State  universities,  even  as  they  sustain  such  relationa  to  high 
schools,  secondary  schools,  and  primary  schools  in  their  order  below. 

Forward  impulses  and  furtherances  in  education  proceed  from  above  downward, 
not  f^om  the  bottom  upward.  Hence  a  national  university  of  post-graduate  rank 
would  not  only  supply  better  equlpx>ed  men  for  all  classes  of  work  in  the  edacational 
field  below,  but  it  would,  also,  by  means  of  its  high  and  unvarying  standard,  bring 
about  a  greater  uniformity  in  all  the  institutions  of  the  States,  stimulating  those 
below  to  aim  higher,  and  of  necessity  to  reach  higher  results.  This  infinence  of 
stimulation  and  coordination  would  be  of  immense  value. 

But  there  is  another  consideration.  Such  a  central  university,  by  holding  aloft  to 
the  youth  of  the  whole  nation  opportunities  beyond  those  with  which  they  have  been 
familiar,  and  such  as  they  do  not  find  at  home,  would  fire  yet  more  their  ambition  for 
the  highest  attainments,  and  thus  lead  them  in  yet  greater  numbers  than  now  to  the 
local  and  State  institutions  as  the  only  road  to  such  superior  advantages.  In  other 
words,  it  would  touch  every  university,  college,  academy,  and  public  school  in  tbc 
land,  and  inspire  anew  every  youth  of  high  aims  and  ambitions. 

Let  the  Catholic  Church  make  its  university,  so  well  begun,  as  great  and  useful  as 
it  can;  and  let  the  Baptists,  Methodists,  Episcopalians,  and  other  denominations  do 
all  they  can  to  meet  the  special  demands  of  their  people.  And  so  of  Harvard  and 
Yale,  and  all  the  other  of  our  higher  institutions.  We  offer  no  hindrance.  Nay,  we 
wish  them  well  and  bid  them  Godspeed  in  all  honorable  endeavor.  But  neither  these 
nor  the  others,  nor  all  together,  can  meet  the  growing  demand  of  the  American  people 
for  a  great  and  true  university  at  the  National  Capital— one  that  shall  be  their  own, 
even  as  public  schools,  industrial  schools,  and  State  universities  are  theirs;  an  insti- 
tution wholly  free  from  the  trammels  of  either  sectarian  creed,  or  party  creed;  an 
institution  bearing  the  stamp  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States^  and  hence 
giving  to  the  higher  education  a  new  dignity  and  value  In  the  estimation  of  the  whole 
people. 

In  fine,  having  the  public  schools  of  every  grade,  the  colleges  and  State  nnlvervi- 
ties,  let  us  have,  as  the  next  logical  step,  a  grand  university  of  the  United  States, 
that  shall  crown  and  complete  the  whole  series. 
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REMARKS  OF  EX-GOVERNOR  JOHK  W.  HOYT,  LL.  D..  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY  COMMITTEE  OF  ONE  HUNDRED. 

[Before  the  Senate  committee,  JanoArj  84, 1886.] 

Mr.  CHAtRMAN  AND  GENTLEMEN:  The  hour  accorded  for  this  hearing  having 
already  expired,  I  may  not  say  more  on  the  sobject  under  consideration  than  a  yery 
few  words  of  a  general  character. 

Opposition  to  the  nniversity  measnre  is  likely  to  manifest  itself  in  certain  quarters, 
and  for  reason.*!  well  understood ;  hat  the  great  body  of  educators,  scientists,  scholars, 
and  statesmen  who  have  studied,  the  subject  quite  free  from  local  and  other  special 
interest  are  in  hearty  accord  with  the  movement,  and  will  warmly  support  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  committees  should  they  see  fit  to  favorably  report  the  pending  bill. 

Faults  and  deficiencies  it  may  have,  which,  if  found,  yon  will  not  fail  to  correct. 
It  is  proper  to  say,  however,  that  the  general  features  of  it  have  been  carefully  con- 
sidered by  hundreds  of  persons  deemed  especially  competent  to  judge,  and  that  it 
was  finally  framed  by  the  Executive  Council  designated  for  this  and  other  purposes 
by  the  National  University  Committee  of  One  Hundred,  engaging  the  most  earnest 
attention  of  it  members;  also  that  the  bill. has  since  been  submitted  to  the  scrutiny 
of  members  of  the  National  Committee  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

I  shall  in  due  time  submit  the  views  of  a  great  number  of  persons  upon  the  gen- 
eral proposition  as  expressed  both  before  the  beginning  of  this  present  movement 
and  since.  It  will  appear  that  there  is  full  concurrence  among  them  on  these 
several  points,  to  wit:  (1)  That  there  is  great  need  of  an  institution  for  purely 
post-graduate  work ;  (2)  that  for  many  reasons  which  can  not  be  challenged  such 
institution  should  be  established  at  Washington,  where  facilities  of  so  many  kinds, 
already  furnished  at  great  cost  by  the  whole  people  through  the  Government,  are 
present  and  but  partially  utilized;  (3)  that  in  addition  to  the  priceless  benefits 
which  a  poet-graduate  university  of  the  highest  type  would  confer,  not  only  in  the 
belp  afforded  to  college  graduates  who  now  seek  at  foreign  institutions  what  they 
do  not  find  at  home,  but  also  as  the  means  of  completing  the  American  system  of 
pnblic  education,  and  of  furnishing  to  it  and  to  all  institutions  of  the  country  the 
very  coordinating,  stimulating,  and  elevating  force  so  essential  to  general  progress; 
and  (4)  that  since  these  great  needs  can  only  be  met  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  such  beginning  as  is  possible  should  be  made  without  further  delay. 


VIEWS  OF  HON.  JOHN  A.  KASSON,  LL.  D.,  LATE  UNITED  STATES  MINISTER 
TO  AUSTRIA,  AMBASSADOR  TO  GERMANY,  ETC. 

[Preaented  fcefinre  the  Hoaee  Cominittoe  on  Edaoation,  February  1,  and  afterwardB  commnnlcated  to 

the  Senate  University  Committee,  by  reqneet.] 

Sir:  As  oae  of  the  advocates  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  university  at 
Washington,  I  have  been  requested  to  forward  to  your  committee  the  substance  of 
the  views  which  were  presented  by  me  before  the  House  Conunittee  on  Education. 

The  reasons  for  my  support  of  the  measure  before  your  committee  are  undoubtedly 
^Tgely  inflnenced  by  my  long  association  with  the  interests  of  the  Western  States, 
Where  educational  institutions,  excellent  as  they  are  within  their  limitations,  have 
neither  the  endowment  nor  the  facilities  to  keep  pace  with  modem  demands  for 
bigher  education.  Our  young  men  with  special  genius  for  certain  liiuBs  of  study  and 
research  are  balked  in  their  development  by  the  inadequacy  of  the  means  of  educa- 
tion at  their  disposal.  It  is  not  gratifying  to  our  national  pride  that  even  those  who 
bave  wealth  go  by  hundreds  for  this  instruction  to  foreign  universities,  often  result- 
^^g  in  the  alienation  of  their  patriotic  instincts. 

Here  in  Washington  are  found  already  the  means  and  facilities  for  the  pursuit 
of  the  higher  university  studies  to  a  degree  unequaled  by  any  other  town  or  edu- 
cational center  in  America.     Here  are  vast  collections  for  the  study  of  geology, 
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natural  history,  biology,  comparative  anatomy,  anthropology,  and  of  the  history  of 
inventive  and  other  usefal  arts.  Here  are  great  libraries,  both  general  and  special, 
one  of  the  latter  admitted  to  be  the  best  in  the  world.  These  collect iona  are  the 
property  of  the  nation,  and  are  continually  growing.  Original  research  in  agricol- 
tural  chemistry  is  continually  going  on  in  one  Department  of  the  GovemmeDt.  A 
variety  of  original  investigations  are  perpetually  in  progress  in  the  Smitbaonian 
Institution,  and  in  the  geological  division,  and  in  the  Coast  Survey,  which  latter  is 
unsurpassed,  if  equaled  elsewhere  in  the  world,  in  the  authority  of  its  scientific 
declarations.  Here  the  higher  work  of  astronomy  proceeds  by  day  and  night,  with 
an  admirably  equipped  observatory  and  with  a  master  astronomer  who  has  received 
some  of  the  highest  scientific  honors  which  Europe  can  bestow.  Here  are  active 
and  retired  engineers  of  the  Army,  masters  in  road  and  bridge  building,  and  in  tests 
of  economic  materials  and  structures ;  and  engineers  of  the  Navy,  mastera  in  machin- 
ery and  in  shipbuilding  Whatever  sciences  and  arts  are  involved  in  and  for  onr 
progress  as  a  nation  are  here  represented. 

Why  should  all  these  vast  resources  of  education  lie  unutilized  and  sterile  for  the 
instruction  of  the  youth  of  America? 

Here  are  an  uuequaled  medical  library  and  an  unsurpassed  medical  museum. 
Why  should  the  future  healers  of  human  diseases  not  be  permitted  to  atilize  than 
for  their  higher  instruction  f 

Why  should  not  the  youth  of  our  country  have  the  benefit  of  the  masterly  teach- 
ing of  hundreds  of  scientific  specialists  now  in  Government  employ  at  the  seat  of 
government,  in  such  manner  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  Goremmont  shall 
direct? 

The  proposed  university  requires  no  vast  aggregate  of  buildings  for  its  pniposes. 
It  will  require  ultimately  one  building  for  its  lecture  rooms  and  laboratories.  This 
will  be  the  nation's  memorial  tribute  to  Washington,  the  first  patron  and  real  founder 
of  the  university.  Its  libraries  are  already  built,  its  museums  already  constructed 
and  filled.  Its  dormitory  will  be  the  city,  its  school  of  oratory  and  patriotism  the 
Capitol  of  the  nation. 

An  institution  for  higher  education  so  founded  and  conducted  will  offer  its  advan- 
tages to  the  intelligent  youth  of  the  country  of  limited  means — and  they  are  the 
great  majority,  especially  in  the  Western  and  Southern  States,  and  I  think  it  may  be 
said  of  the  Northern  also — at  less  cost  than  in  Europe,  while  cultivating  in  them 
the  spirit  of  devotion  to  their  own  country.  From  it  they  will  return  to  their 
own  States  prepared  to  lead  their  respective  communities  in  the  continuous  march 
of  civilization,  of  science,  and  of  material  development. 

If  this  education,  owing  to  the  facilities  already  existing,  can  be  furnished  at  lesa 
cost  to  the  student  than  in  other  universities  of  the  country,  surely  the  people  who 
have  paid  by  their  taxes  for  the  plant  already  established  are  entitled  to  the  benefit 
of  the  reduction.  The  great  and  controlling  purposes  of  its  foundation  must  be  to 
effect  the  widest  possible  diffusion  among  our  people  of  that  education  which  all 
the  foremost  nations  of  the  civilized  world  now  reoognize  as  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  their  rank,  and  to  their  progress  in  material  welfare.  No  natioBsl 
investment  yields  such  ample  returns  as  that  which  enlarges  the  intelligence  and 
capacity  of  the  citizen.  It  is  the  seed  which  produces  "  an  hundred  fold."  The  vast 
private  contributions  of  our  countrymen  to  the  establishment  of  institutions  of 
learning  proves  how  well  that  maxim  is  understood  in  this  Republic.  Snch  contri- 
butions will  also  flow  to  this  university  when  once  Congress  shall  have  completed 
its  organization  and  assured  its  permanence.  The  "  plain  people"  who  go  through 
life  under  the  restraints  of  a  forced  economy,  but  who  have  laudable  ambitions  for 
their  sons,  will  for  all  time  bless  the  Congress  that  shall  bring  the  best  education 
within  reach  of  their  children. 

These  views  are  respectfully  submitted. 

John  A.  Kasson. 
Hon.  James  H.  Kylk, 

Chairman  of  Senate  Commiitee  to  JStiablish  the  University  of  the  United  Stmiet, 
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REMARKS  OF  HON.  ANDREW  D.  WHITE,  LL.D.,  EX-PRESIDENT  OF  CORNELL, 
LATE  AMBASSADOR  TO  GERMANY,  MINISTER  TO  RUSSIA,  ETC. 

[Before  the  oommittee,  Febnury  10,  18M.] 

Mb.  Chairman  and  Gkntlemsn  :  It  seems  hardly  worth  while  for  me  to  take  np 
mach  of  your  time,  either  with  the  opinions  of  leading  men  in  favor  of  a  uationiU 
university  at  Washington^  or  with  the  fitness  of  Washington  as  the  seat  of  a  great 
university.  All  this  has  heen  very  fnlly  and  cogently  discussed  already,  and  while  J 
may  touch  upon  it  later,  I  prefer  now  to  take  up  another  point  which  seems  to  me 
of  great  importance,  and  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  not  yet  been  developed. 

This  point  is,  that  the  creation  of  a  national  university  in  this  city  by  act  of  Con- 
gress is  the  logical  result  of  the  legislation  of  Congress  upon  public  education  thus 
&r;  that  it  is,  indeed,  the  necessary  supplement  of  what  Congress  has  already  done, 
and  most  worthily  done,  with  the  final  approval  of  all  thinking  men  who  have  given 
adequate  attention  to  the  subject,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  all  other  countries. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  the  action  by  the  Federal  Congress  in  favor  of  education 
in  all  its  grades  is  no  new  thing.  In  laying  the  foundations  of  our  great  new  States 
Congress  made  at  the  outset,  and  most  wisely,  reservations  of  public  land  for  public- 
school  systems.  This  was  done  in  obedience  to  a  deep-seated  political  instinct. 
Every  citizen  who  thinks  closely  upon  the  history  of  this  and  other  republics  knows 
that  the  republican  form  of  government  has  always  been  the  most  difficult  of  all 
forms  to  maintain ;  that  In  the  great  minority  of  cases  in  the  past,  as  a  simple  histor- 
ical fact,  it  has  not  been  maintained,  and  that  the  main  fundamental  thing  in  which 
this  Republic  differs  from  the  great  number  of  republics  which  in  times  past  and  in 
our  own  times  have  gone  to  ruin,  is  the  fact  that  we  have  developed,  and  are  devel- 
oping, a  people  better  fitted  by  education  to  exercise  self-government  than  any  other, 
save  Switzerland,  has  ever  done. 

But  Congressional  action  has  not  stopped  with  primary  and  secondary  school  sys- 
tems. At  an  early  day  large  appropriations  were  made  for  universities  in  the  newer 
States,  and  with  most  noble  results.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  States  have  not 
done  as  well  as  others,  but  when  we  see  growing  out  of  these  appropriations  such 
great  and  beneficent  institutions  of  learning  as  the  universities  of  Michigan,  of 
Indiana,  of  Illinois,  of  Iowa,  of  Wisconsin,  of  Minnesota,  of  California,  and  of  other 
States,  we  mnst  feel  that  the  country  has  been  far  more  than  repaid  for  the  national 
outlay  upon  these  foundations. 

A  still  more  striking  example  of  the  carrying  out  of  this  same  policy  by  Congress 
is  seen  in  the  Morrill  act  of  1862  That  act  provided  for  an  institution  in  every 
State  in  which  instruction  should  be  given  in  science,  pure  and  applied,  iu  classics, 
and  in  military  tactics.  Proposed  at  first  by  the  Hon.  Justin  S.  Morrill,  when  he 
was  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  it  was  vetoed  by  President  Buchanan,  but,  after 
a  change  in  Adminiatration,  having  been  proposed  again  by  Mr.  Morrill,  who  had 
come  into  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  it  became  a  law  by  the  signature  of 
Abtaham  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  this  act  of  1862,  known  as  the  Morrill  bill,  was  one 
of  the  greatest  things  in  the  history  of  this  country,  or  of  any  country.  That  bill, 
V  I  have  said,  created  in  every  State  and  every  Territory  of  the  United  States  a 
center  for  seientifio,  teohnical,  classical,  general,  and  even  military  instruction.  It 
was  very  broad  in  its  scope  and  liberal  iu  ito  provisions,  and  has  proved  to  be  a 
▼ast  benefit  to  every  State  and  Territory,  and  therefore  to  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

One  very  noble  result  of  the  bill  is  that,  while  all  these  institutions — about  fifty  in 
Qiuuber— endowed  by  the  United  States  are  doing  their  full  work,  each  is  doing  it 
mainly  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  State  in  which  it  is  situated,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  legislature  of  that  State  and  by  the  trustees  and  faculty  of  each  insti- 
tutlon.  In  all  the  management  of  these  institutions  there  has  been  no  trace  of  what 
^  been  stigmatized  as  undue  centralization  or  as  "  paternalism.^' 

8.  Bep.  42d 3 
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Ton  hAve,  no  doubt,  heard  the  story  of  the  French  minister  of  pnblic  instruction, 
who,  when  a  gentleman  was  calling  on  him  one  morning,  took  oat  his  watch,  picked 
np  a  certain  book,  and  opening  it  to  a  certain  page,  said:  '* Every  college  in  France 
is  occupied  at  this  moment  in  giving  instruction  in  a  particular  way  on  this  partic- 
ular page  of  this  particular  book.''  Nothing  of  this  centralizing  paternalism  is  to 
be  seen  in  this  great  system  which  Congress  has  created.  Every  institntion  has  its 
own  autonomy ;  it  governs  itself  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  State  in  which 
it  is  located,  and  each  bears  in  mind  that  great  truth  enunciated  by  one  of  the  pro- 
foundest  men  who  has  ever  written  on  education,  John  Stuart  Mill,  who  says  that  the 
real  danger  in  public  systems  of  education  is  that  sort  of  Chinese  mandarinism  which 
tends  to  make  men  all  alike  by  educating  them  all  in  the  same  way.  In  the  Morrill 
bill  all  danger  from  this  source  has  been  obviated.  In  Senator  Walthall's  State  there 
is  a  system  suited  to  the  needs  of  his  State,  and  so  in  Senator  Sherman's  State,  and 
BO  in  Senator  Kyle's  State,  as  in  every  other  State  of  the  Union. 

But  this  is  not  all  that  Congress  has  done.  Having  found  that  these  instttutions 
were  doing  well  with  the  endowments  already  given  them,  it,  at  a  later  period, 
Increased  their  endowments  and  made  them  still  stronger  centers  in  science  and  lit- 
erature, in  general  culture  and  mental  discipline. 

But  these  are  not  all  the  evidences  of  a  great  educational  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  which  Congress  has  steadily  followed  out.  By  the  Hatch  Act  it  hsa 
created  a  great  number  of  experiment  stations  in  which  scientific  investigation,  as 
related  to  agriculture,  is  carried  on,  and  these  have  been,  as  a  rule,  attached  to  the 
existing  institutions  created  by  the  Morrill  Act,  giving  them  still  stronger  and  wider 
influence. 

The  result  of  all  this  has  been  that  within  the  last  forty  years  we  have  had  what 
may  be  called  a  great  revolution  in  education.  At  the  middle  of  this  century  there 
were  some  900  so-called  colleges  and  universities,  not  one  of  them  adequately 
endowed,  and  all  together  producing  results  which  thoughtful  men  saw  to  be 
unsatisfactory. 

No  one  can  deny  that  strong  men  were  graduated  at  these  institutions,  but  they 
were  in  the  main  developed  in  spite  of  the  system  rather  than  by  means  of  it.  It 
is  a  simple  fact  that,  as  cGfmpared  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  our  collegiate  and 
unversity  system  was  at  the  middle  of  this  century  utterly  inadequate  and  known 
so  to  be  by  every  thinking  man  who  gave  attention  to  it.  Here  and  there,  indeed, 
as  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  at  Harvard,  at  Yale,  and  a  few  other  institutions, 
earnest  efforts  were  made  to  improve  the  system,  yet  up  to  the  middle  of  this  cen- 
tury they  had  produced  comparatively  little  result ;  but  about  that  time  one  of  these 
State  universities  created  by  the  bounty  of  Congress,  the  University  of  Michigan, 
began  to  be  developed,  mainly  by  the  efforts  of  Chancellor  Henry  P.  Tappan  and 
his  compeers.  It  took  on  a  more  decidedly  university  character  than  any  other 
university  in  the  country  had  ever  done. 

At  first  this  new  development  waS  but  little  known,  but  it  finally  attracted  the 
attention  of  a  very  eminent  professor  at  Harvard,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hedge,  and  he  called 
the  attention  of  men  interested  in  higher  education  throughout  New  England  to  it 
The  result  was  a  new  effort  in  the  East;  Cornell  University  came  into  being  ass 
daughter  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  inheriting  some  of  its  beet  university 
methods,  and  the  election  of  President  Eliot  to  Harvard  University  began  a  nev 
and  most  fruitful  epoch  there.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  was  any  servile  imi- 
tation either  at  Harvard  or  at  Cornell  of  what  had  been  done  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  but  I  do  mean  to  say  that  the  first  impulse  to  higher  education  in  the 
United  States,  which  brought  about  this  splendid  educational  revolution,  or,  ss  I 
would  prefer  to  call  it,  evolution,  of  the  past  forty  years,  proceeded  from  a  State 
University  which  owed  its  origin  to  an  act  of  Congress. 

Of  all  these  creations  by  Congress  I  regard  that  which  grew  out  of  the  Morrill  Aet 
as  the  most  beneficent.    As  you  have  seen,  it  led  to  the  establishment  in  every  Stat« 
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and  Teiritory  of  the  Usion  of  a  stiong  center  for  Boientiflo  and  literary  edacation 
and  leeearcliy  and  I  think  that  when  we  consider  the  time  when  thia  bill  was  passed 
we  may  regu^  the  Morrill  bill  as  one  of  the  glories  of  this  nation. 

We  have  all  heard  it  cited  as  perhaps  the  most  glorious  fAct  in  the  history  of  the 
old  Roman  Republic  that  ab  the  very  period  when  its  most  terrible  enemies — the 
Carthaginians,  under  a  leader  up  to  that  time  inyincible — were  in  camp  near  the  city, 
the  land  on  which  this  hostile,  conquering  army  was  encamped  was  freely  bought 
and  sold  in  the  Roman  market.  This  has  always  been  adduced  as  a  proof  of  a  heroic 
belief  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  people  in  the  perpetuity  of  their  institutions,  and 
this  has  been  counted  one  of  their  greatest  glories,  as  showing  that  they  never 
deq>aired  of  the  Republic.  But  to  my  mind  there  is  something  in  the  passage  of  the 
Morrill  bill  in  1862  far  grander  than  this  act  of  the  Romans.  For  it  was  at  the  very 
darkest  ]»eriod  of  the  civil  war;  the  time  when  it  seemed  to  many  that  the  union  of 
these  States  was  dissolved;  the  darkest  period  indeed,  by  far,  that  this  Republic  haa 
ever  known ;  that  Congress  thus  decreed  the  creation  of  a  strong  educational  center 
in  each  of  the  States  and  Territories,  providing  for  the  necessities  of  future  genera- 
tions; and  this  not  only  in  the  States  then  fighting  for  the  Union,  but  also  in  the  States 
at  that  time  in  arms  against  it.  There  is  no  other  example  of  heroic  confidence  in 
the  perpetuity  of  a  nation  eqnal  to  that  thus  offered  by  the  passage  of  this  act  of 
Congress. 

It  did  not,  indeed,  have  the  support  of  many  men  who  were  attached  to  the  eastern 
colleges.  Very  little,  if  anything,  was  done  for  the  Morrill  bill  by  Harvard,  or  Yale, 
or  the  University  of  Virginia.  It  was  the  outcome  of  the  thought  and  effort  of  a 
Ibw  men  who  had  not  eigoyed  the  advantages  of  these  older  institutions  of  learning. 
Fortunately,  their  thought  and  effort  were  recognized  by  Congress  as  patriotic  and 
ianeeing,  and  the  Morrill  bill  became  a  law. 

The  first  result  of  all  these  beneficent  acts  of  Congress  has  been  to  develop  directly 
a  great  system  of  education  in  literature  and  science,  fitted  to  the  needs  of  the  whole 
country ;  but  this  is  only  a  part  of  its  work.  It  has  done  far  more  than  that,  for  it 
has  indirectly  exercised  an  enormous  influence  for  good  upon  the  whole  system  of 
advanced  education  in  the  United  States.  The  new  and  more  vigorous  growth  of 
Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton^  Darttnonth,  Amherst,  Brown,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
great  foundations  among  the  older  institutions  of  learning  in  the  North,  and  indeed 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  dates  from  the  time  when  the  inflnenoe  of  the  Congres- 
sional acts  on  education  began  to  be  felt. 

And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  come  to  the  relation  of  the  proposed  legislation,  upon 
all  this  great  body  of  institutions  for  advanced  instruction,  and,  indeed,  for  all 
iDstmctiou  throughout  this  country.  The  first  result  of  such  a  creation  which  I 
would  name  is  its  effect  in  meeting  what,  at  this  moment,  is  the  greatest  and  most 
pressing  need  of  all  these  institutions;  the  need  of  professors  and  instructors  of  the 
highest  grade,  thoroughly  trained  in  research,  and  brought  completely  abreast  of 
the  latest  and  best  thought  in  aU  those  great  fields  with  which  universities  and  col- 
leges have  to  do.  Here  it  is  that  a  university  at  Washington  could  be  of  vast  use. 
Others  have  shown  fully,  what  enormous  opportunities  there  are  here  for  such 
research;  the  libraries,  observatories,  laboratories,  collections  of  every  sort,  already 
vast^  are  constantly  increasing. 

Doubtless  your  attention  has  also  been  called  to  another  pertinent  fact,  so  evident 
to  anyone  giving  attention  to  the  subject,  namely,  the  ease  with  which  the  foremost 
hterary  and  scientific  men,  not  only  of  this  country,  but  of  all  countries,  could  be 
attracted  to  this  city  as  professors  and  lecturers.  It  is  rapidly  becoming,  in  my 
opinion,  the  most  attractive  of  modem  capitals.  No  one  of  the  greater  capitals  of 
the  world  is  in  all  respects  so  well  fitted  for  a  winter  residence,  and  few  offer  so  many 
inducements  of  every  sort  to  a  temporary  stay.  Such  a  university  as  could  be  here 
cieated  would  seem,  then,  most  likely  to  meet  one  of  the  greatest  wants,  perhaps 
^  greatest  want,  at  this  moment,  of  all  this  mass  of  institutions,  now  existing,  by 
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attracting  to  itself  the  foremoet  men  in  research  and  instraction,  and  by  these 
increasing  the  number  of  men  thoroughly  fitted  to  give  the  highest  inAtmotton  in 
other  institutions  throughout  the  land. 

And  here  I  trust  you  will  allow  me  to  add  another  consideration  which  seems  to 
me  of  importance.  That  is,  that  such  an  institution  as  is  contemplated,  attracting, 
as  it  would  do,  a  large  number  of  leaders  in  scientific,  literary,  historical,  philologi- 
cal, and,  indeed,  all  worthy  studies,  would  exercise  a  powerful  influence  for  good 
upon  this  capital,  and  upon  all  who  shall  come  to  it,  for  whatever  pnrpoee.  The 
more  ft^quent  contact  thus  brought  about  between  leading  scholars  of  the  world 
and  our  legislators,  could  not  fail  to  be  of  benefit  to  both.  The  seholars  would  be 
thus  brought  into  practical  relations  more  close  than  they  otherwise  could  be  with 
the  general  feeling  and  modes  of  thought  among  the  people  at  large,  as  shown  by 
their  chosen  representatives,  and  these  representatives  would  be  brought  more  ihliy 
under  the  influence  of  scholars  presenting  the  latest  results  of  thought  and  study  in 
all  the  various  fields  of  research  and  instruction.  I  can  not  but  believe  that  this  ides 
was  in  the  mind  of  such  men  as  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  many  other  of 
the  earlier  statesmen,  when  they  so  strongly  favored  such  an  institution  at  the  center 
of  our  national  political  life. 

I  am  aware  that  certain  objections  have  been  made,  some  of  them  by  gentlemen 
to  whose  opinions  I  usually  attribute  great  importance ;  and,  first  of  all.  President 
Eliot  has  been  cited.  I  need  hardly  say  that  he  has  my  greatest  respect.  His  work 
at  Harvard  has  been  an  honor  to  the  country  and  to  himself.  During  his  presidency 
it  has  been  developed  from  a  college,  or  a  least  a  very  inferior  university,  into  one 
of  the  greatest  institutions  of  learning  in  the  world.  But,  as  regards  this  qnestlon 
now  before  us,  there  seems  to  be  an  atmosphere  at  Harvard  University  of  a  very 
singularly  refracting  power,  which,  while  very  helpful  in  many  ways,  seems  to 
influence  men  at  that  point  unfavorably  when  they  come  to  take  a  broad  view  of 
other  educational  institutions  throughout  the  entire  country. 

One  stat-ement  attributed  to  President  Eliot,  which  has  been  widely  reechoed  by 
others,  is  that  Washington  is  not  the  place  for  a  great  institution  of  learning,  on  the 
ground  that  a  great  political  capital  is  not  a  place  fitted  for  research  and  study. 
Now,  such  a  statement  flies  in  the  face  of  the  best-known  facts  in  the  history  of 
education. 

A  large  number  of  the  greater  universities  in  the  world  are  at  national  capitals. 
The  greatest  university  on  the  continent  of  Europe  to-day — ^probably  the  greatest 
university  in  the  world — is  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  yet  it  was  founded  at  a 
time  when  political  excitement  in  that  city  had  reached  a  very  high  pointy  since 
the  questions  then  and  there  discussed  related  to  the  very  existence  of  the  kingdom 
of  which  Berlin  was  the  center;  and  that  institution  has  been  splendidly  carried  on 
ever  since  by  a  great  number  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  time  in  every  branch  of 
science  and  literature  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Berlin  has  been  one  of  the  most  active 
political  centers  in  the  world.  At  the  very  time  when  Helmholtz  was  condujcting 
his  famous  researches  in  physics ;  when  Hofmann  was  carrying  on  his  great  work  in 
chemistry ;  when  Dn  Bois-Reymond  and  others  were  carrying  on  their  reeearoheB 
in  biology;  when  Ranke  and  Sybel  and  a  multitude  of  others  were  carrying  on  their 
researches  in  history;  and  Weber,  Hermann  Grimm,  and  other  world-renowned 
scholars,  their  researches  in  philology  and  literature— all  at  Berlin — ^the  great  politi- 
cal effort  of  which  Bismarck  was  the  center  was  at  its  height  in  that  same  city,  and 
the  Austrian  and  Franco-Prussian  wars  were  going  on.  It  seems,  rather,  that  viitor' 
cus  political  life  at  t^^  nAnf^Ar  ^^€  It  natiATi  atimnliLtea  vigorous  scientifie  life.  The 
same  is  true  of  Paris  and  Vienna  and  Munich.  At  the  period  when  politieal  aiption 
at  Paris  was  most  intense  and  the  Franco-Pmssi^'^fty  "yM  drawing  on,  m^w  ijim 
"Pasteur  and  Do  ATTIe  and  a  long  line  oi  noted  m.en_of_ science  were  oondncting  their 
researches  and  making  their  discoveries.  I  visited  Pasteur's  J^fcoiratoryp  ^nil  T  ^nld 
noTside'tEat  alTtheRrffiStit  Of  political  tnought  outside  acted  unfaT?*Tibly  P|MIB  h*"- 
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fio^  too,  altlioiigli  we  lukra  had  »  great  deal  of  poUtioal  fennent  in  Washingtoiiy  Fio> 
foBBor  Hemy,  Profeesor  Baird,  Pioftasor  Langley,  Mi^or  Powell,  Profeeeor  Gilbert, 
Profeoaor  Neweomb,  and  a  mnltitade  of  otheri,  haye  gone  on  with  their  reeearcbee 
in  a  w^y  whieh  has  gained  them  credit  thronghout  the  world.  All  these  gentlemen 
seem  to  hare  been  stimulated  rather  than  depressed  by  political  actiTity  at  this 
capital. 

Bat  it  is  said  that  the  creation  of  a  National  University  here  would  ii^ure  those 
already  created.  If  I  beliered  for  a  moment  that  this  were  tme  I  should  oppose  such 
an  institution  as  that  now  urged,  but  it  is  clear  to  me  that  no  such  danger  is  to  be 
apprehended.  I  am  deeply  devoted  to  my  alma  mater,  old  Yale;  I  am  not  less 
attached  to  the  University  of  Michigan,  where  during  four  or  five  years  I  labored  as 
a  pToieasor;  and  certainly  if  there  is  one  institution  in  the  country  to  which  I  am 
eB}>eeia]ly  devoted,  it  is  to  Cornell  University,  to  which  I  have  given  the  best  quarter 
of  a  century  of  my  life.  If  I  felt  that  the  institution  now  proposed  would  injure 
any  of  these  institutions,  or  indeed  any  of  the  other  leading  universities  of  the 
country,  I  would  certainly  not  be  here  to  advocate  it;  but  I  firmly  believe  tliat  such 
a  university  as  is  now  proposed  would  strengthen  every  one  of  these  institutions, 
and  indeed  every  institution,  large  or  small,  of  any  importance  in  the  United  States; 
that  it  would  stimulate  them,  and  send  new  currents  of  life  into  them. 

^  But  the  argument  is  used  that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  make  provision  for  public  instruction ;  that  this  shanld  be  lefb  to  individual 
munificence. 

It  18  rather  late  in  the  day  to  use  this  argument,  so  long  after  the  policy  has  been 
fully  adopted  by  Congress,  of  developing  education  in  all  its  grades  throughout  the 
country,  and  in  face  of  the  fact  that  this  policy  has  been  crowned  with  admirable 
results.  Certainly  I  yield  to  no  one  in  admiration  of  the  manificence  of  those  who 
have  founded,  endowed,  and  made  gifts  to  various  institutions  of  learning  in  our 
country.  I  consider  their  munificence  one  of  the  glories  of  the  nation,  but  I  believe 
that  with  this  voluntary  system  there  should  be  united  a  system  fostered  by  public 
endowment,  and  that  of  the  two,  the  latter  is  by  far  the  more  democratic  method 
of  providing  for  education.  I  maintain  that  the  plan  of  leaving  the  entire  advanced 
public  instruction  of  the  country  to  the  ideas,  the  beliefs,  and  even  the  whims  of 
individuals  is  utterly  undemocratic.  The  advanced  education  of  the  country  should 
be  largely  controlled,  at  any  rate,  by  the  people  of  the  counti;^,  as  such.  I  would 
not  interfere  with  the  right  of  individuals  to  do  for  education  what  seems  to  them 
beet.  But  I  would  interfere  with  the  undue  control  of  education  by  individuals,  no 
matter  how  munificent  or  conscientious.  More  than  once  it  has  been  seen  in  the 
history  of  this,  as  of  other  countries,  that  men,  who  in  their  day  and  generation 
were  great  benefactors,  have  become  to  after  generations  rather  a  curse  than  a  bless- 
ing; that  they  have  seemed  to  thrust  their  arms  out  of  their  graves  to  grasp,  and 
clamp,  and  hinder  the  education  of  times  succeeding  their  own  and  more  enlightened 
than  their  own.  At  this  moment  there  are  at  some  of  the  Eastern  colleges  old  foun- 
dations, endowed  by  excellent  men  in  bygone  days,  which  are  not  only  useless,  but 
injurious. 

It  is  said  that  institutions  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Washington,  admira- 
ble creations  like  the  University  of  Virginia  and  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  sun- 
dry institutions  now  existing  or  likely  to  exist  in  Washington  might  be  injured  by 
a  powerful  institution  of  learning  so  near  them.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that 
they,  being  so  near  the  proposed  institution,  could  be  brought  into  such  relations 
with  it  as  would  strengthen  it  and  them  at  the  same  time. 

And  finally,  it  is  argued  that  the  creation  of  such  an  university  here  would  act  as 
a  dsmper  upon  private  munificence  to  advanced  institutions  of  learning.  I  believe 
that  the  effect  will  be  Just  contrary  to  this ;  that  it  will  deepen  and  strengthen  the 
interest  already  felt  by  the  American  people  in  advanced  instruction,  and  this 
belief^  Mr.  Chairman,  is  not  the  result  of  mere  theory.    It  is  the  result  of  observations 
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upon  fBMtB,  Have  all  tii«s»  appropriatioxMi  by  CongrMv  for  ptxbUo  edooatioa  mi 
the  middle  of  this  oentary  deoreased  priyate  manifioencef  Everyone  knows  thai 
they  have  not;  they  have  served  to  stimalate  it.  Never  has  there  been  sach  a  eon* 
stant  flow  of  splendid  gifts  to  leading  institntions  of  learning  as  during  thia  period 
in  which  Congress  has  done  so  much  for  advanced  instmctioo.  Take  Cornell  Uni- 
versity alone,  with  which  I  am  familiar ;  it  received  the  proceeds  of  the  land  grant 
made  nnder  the  Morrill  act  to  the  State  of  New  York;  tiie  grant  has  been  so  care- 
fully managed  that  it  has  prodneed  a  very  large  endowment  indeed,  bnt  baa  this 
prevented  the  flow  of  private  giftsf  The  faets  are  notorionsly  otherwisa;  gifts 
amounting  to  several  millions  of  dollars  fh>m  individnals  have  been  made  to  it  by  a 
large  number  of  persons  whose  belief  in  advanced  education  has  been  stimnlaled  by 
the  creation  of  a  grand  institution,  as  it  would  never  have  been  witlMMit  such  a 
creation.  I  believe  that  if  Congress  shall  make  the  appropriations  which  seem  to 
be  immediately  necessary  for  the  inauguration  of  a  national  university  at  Waahington 
wealthy  individuals  in  various  parts  of  the  country  will  hereafter  be  proud  to  aid  in 
the  great  work  by  endowing  professoiships,  fellowships,  scholarships,  and  the  like. 

Then  it  is  said  that  there  are  certain  subjects  of  great  importance  which  could  not 
be  taught  in  a  university  endowed  by  the  nation  and  maintained  at  its  capital. 
Among  these  subjects  is  especially  named  that  of  political  economy.  It  is  said  that 
no  votaries  of  protection  will  aid  in  supporting  an  institution  which  haa  a  professor 
who  believes  in  free  trade,  aud  that  no  votaries  of  tree  trade  will  aid  in  supporting 
an  institution  which  has  a  professor  who  believes  in  protection .  This  objection  seems 
to  me  very  shallow  when  considered  in  the  light  of  what  has  taken  place  at  our  great 
State  universities  and  other  institutions  relying  upon  public  funds  or  even  on  private 
munificence.  Political  economy  is  not  an  exact  science.  It  would  be,  therefore,  tiie 
duty  of  those  in  direct  control  of  any  such  institution  as  is  here  proposed  to  have 
various  views  and  phases  of  the  subject  presented  by  the  foremost  supporters  of 
either  side.  More  than  that,  even  if  it  be  insisted  that  political  economy  ia  an  exact 
science,  the  question  might  very  properly  be  discussed,  with  the  approval  of  both 
sides,  how  far  even  a  scientific  system  of  political  economy  could  be  put  into  force 
in  any  given  country  at  any  given  time. 

It  has  also  been  urged  that  religious  or  theological  questions  might  make  trouble. 
In  answer  to  this  I  may  point  to  the  fact  that  the  leading  universities  of  the  conn- 
try  have,  in  the  last  forty  years,  become  more  and  more  unsectarian,  more  and  more 
tolerant  to  men  of  science  of  every  view  in  theology  and  religion ;  and  I  may  here 
again  cite  the  example  with  which  I  am  most  ^miliar.  Cornell  University,  founded 
mainly  by  the  munificence  of  the  General  Government,  has  been  aided  to  the  amount 
of  millions  of  dollars  by  individuals  of  almost  every  creed.  The  university  charter, 
as  sketched  out  by  myself,  and  put  in  shape  by  Charles  J.  Folger,  afterwards  chief 
justice  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  still  later  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  expressly  declares  that  men  of  any  religious  sect,  and  of  no  leligioufl 
sect,  and  of  all  political  views,  shall  be  equally  eligible  to  all  offices  and  appoint- 
ments in  the  institution.  I  have  sat  in  the  board  for  thirty  years,  and  never  for  a 
moment  has  the  question  of  the  theological,  religious,  or  political  views  of  any  pro- 
fessor, instructor,  or  other  person  connected  with  the  faculty,  or  proposed  for  con- 
nection with  the  institution,  been  considered  for  a  moment.  Never  has  the  question 
of  theology,  in  any  shape,  disturbed  the  deliberations  of  either  the  trustees  or  the 
faculty.    It  seems  to  me  that  one  concrete  example  of  this  kind  ontwmghs  all  theory. 

I  might  take  up  various  other  i>oints,  but  I  will  conclude  by  reiterating  my  belief 
that  such  an  institution  as  is  now  proposed,  at  the  National  Capital,  would 
strengthen  every  one  of  the  institutions  now  existing  in  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing any  which  have  been  created  or  are  to  be  created  by  various  religious  denomina- 
tions at  this  capital.  I  believe  that  such  a  national  institution  would  give  strength 
to  every  one  of  these  other  universities  and  colleges,  by  giving  them  more  taSLy 
equipped  professors  and  instructors,  and  by  sending  new  currents  of  lifo  into  tiisiB, 
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and  I  belieTe  H,  therefoTe,  to  be  the  logieftl  reenlt  end  fitting  cnlminfttioA  ot  wliet 
has  already  been  done  by  Gongrees,  and  that  the  same  honor  which  is  now  done  to 
thoee  who,  in  days  gone  by,  paaaed  the  Tarioae  acta  endowing  pnbUo-sohool  systems 
in  different  States,  laying  university  foundations  in  yarioos  parts  of  the  country, 
and  especially  in  passing  the  Morrill  act  of  1882,  will  be  awarded  to  thoee  who  shall 
now  giTo  to  the  country  a  great  uniTorsity  here  at  the  national  capital. 


REMARKS  OF  EX-GOVERHOR  JOHN  LEE  CARROLL,  LL.  D.,  OF  MARYLAND, 
GENERAL  PRESIDENT  SONS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

(BemeibB  before  the  House  Committee  on  Bdneatioii,  Jennary  23,  and  by  reqaeot  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  to  Establish  the  University  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman:  While  the  circumstances  have  been  such  as  to  prevent  due  prepa- 
ration for  the  hearing  accorded  by  your  committee  to  friends  of  the  National  Univer- 
sity measure  now  before  Congress,  I  am  nevertheless  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  briefly 
express  my  convictions  of  its  importance. 

That  a  university  of  the  highest  rank,  for  post-graduate  work  only,  would  he  a 
fitting  supplement  to  all  other  educational  institutions  and  agencies  of  this  country' 
is  plainly  manifest.  Nay,  that  it  is  urgently  demanded  as  a  condition  of  the  best 
possible  work  in  every  grade  of  schools,  as  well  as  of  the  more  rapid  advancement  of 
science,  is  so  evident  that  anything  in  the  way  of  argument  seems  superfluous, 
especially  after  all  that  has  been  said  here  this  morning  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen who  have  spoken. 

lam  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  that  the  foremost  of  educators— I  mean  those 
at  the  head  of  the  most  advanced  and  most  progressive  of  our  institutions — are  in 
strong  sympathy  with  the  national  university  movement. 

Doubtiess  such  friends  of  important  existing  institutions  as  have  not  carefully 
surveyed  the  whole  field  will  feel  more  or  less  anxiety  lest  their  favorites  may  in 
some  way  suffer  embarrassment  fh>m  the  establishment  of  a  central  institution.  As 
a  Mary  lander,  proud  of  the  rapid  growth  and  importance  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, I  would  naturally  regard  with  grave  concern  any  enterprise  which  should 
threaten  to  embarrass  that  noble  young  institution.  But  fears  of  this  sort  have  not 
entered  my  mind,  and  I  am  glad  to  know  that  the  able  and  distinguished  president  of 
Johns  Hopkins  is  in  accord  with  this  view.  He  believes  as  do  I,  that,  planned  as  the 
proposed  national  university  is,  not  in  the  interest  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  in 
any  other  interest  save  those  of  science  and  learning,  of  American  education,  and  of 
the  United  States  as  a  leading  power  among  the  nations,  it  would  in  countless  ways 
prove  an  incalculable  blessing. 

That  such  an  institution  is  demanded  by  the  highest  considerations  that  can  be 
named  is  to  my  mind  beyond  controversy.  The  objections,  if  any  are  made,  must 
arise  from  misapprehensions  or  from  supposed  local  and  personal  interest. 

It  is  no  less  manifest  that  Washington,  with  its  vast  array  of  resources  in  material 
and  men,  is  the  only  suitable  location  for  a  national  university. 

Besides  all  these  considerations,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  Washington  and  his 
most  illustrious  compatriots  saw  yet  other  reasons  no  less  weighty — reasons  so  relati^d 
to  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  American  people  of  all  geographical  divisions  and 
to  the  security  of  this  new  Republic  as  to  render  the  establishment  of  such  an 
enlightening,  harmonizing,  and  peace-making  institution  at  the  National  Capital  a 
political  necessity. 

I  will  confess  that  these  historic  facts  have  at  once  deepened  my  interest  in  the 
present  measure  and  added  yet  more  to  the  reverence  I  have  been  accustomed  to  pay 
to  the  memory  of  men  whose  heroism  in  the  contest  for  freedom  and  independence 
was  only  equaled  by  the  wonderful  wisdom  and  foresight  used  by  them  in  laying  the 
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foandations  for  a  great  nation,  and  in  pointing  ont  the  means  of  insnring  to  it  both 
permanence  and  fntnre  greatness. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  both  because  the  proposed  National  UniTersity  was 
planned  by  the  founders  of  this  Republic,  the  foremost  of  whom,  besides  many  times 
urging  it  upon  CongreeSi  made  important  personal  sacrifices  that  he  might  the  better 
assure  its  establishment,  and  because  such  an  institution  is  still  a  real  and  ever 
growing  necessity,  I  most  sincerely  hope  that  the  bill  to  establish  it  will  have  tbe 
approyal  of  those  who  have  it  under  consideration,  and  that  the  Fifly-foarth  Con- 
gress will  do  itself  the  high  honor  to  make  of  it  a  law  of  the  land  within  this  one 
hundredth  year  since  the  last  appeal  in  this  behalf  was  made  by  the  Father  of  his 
Country. 

[The  Oommittee  listened  to  Bishop  Hurst  and  others  in  opposition  to 
the  establishment  of  the  university.  In  reply  to  these  arguments, 
statements  were  offered  by  Hon.  Andrew  D.  White  and  Gk>v.  John  W. 

HoytJ 


LEHER  OF  HON.  ANDREW  D.  WHITE,  CORRECTING  ERRONEOUS 
STATEMENTS  CONCERNING  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 


WASHlNOTONy  D.  G.y  Marck  S,  1896, 

Drar  Sir:  On  looking  OTer  the  stanognphio  report  of  the  remarkfi  made  by 
Bishop  Hurst  and  Dr.  Boiler  before  your  eomniitteey  I  obeerre  that  they  have  fallen 
into  one  or  two  very  serious  errors  regarding  Cornell  UniTorsity. 

The  first  is  shown  in  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  charter  of  the  institntion 
lias  been  changed  so  as  to  restrict  the  choice  of  professors  to  certain  Christian 
denominations  or  ''eTangelicar'  denominations.  This  is  completely  an  error.  No 
gQoh  change  in  the  eharter  has  ever  been  made;  none,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  ever 
been  thought  of.  The  original  charter  provides  that  persons  of  all  political  parties 
sod  religions  sects,  or  of  no  party  and  of  no  sect,  shall  be  equally  eligible  to  all 
offices  and  all  appointments,  whether  in  the  board  of  trustees  or  in  the  faculty ;  and 
this  feature  in  the  charter,  which  was  suggested  by  myself,  and  put  into  shape  by 
the  late  Charles  J.  Folger,  afterwards  chief  Justice  of  the  State,  remains  to-day,  and 
has  remained  ftom  the  beginning,  a  part  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  institution. 

There  is  also  another  statement  whioh  may  mislead,  i.  e.,  the  virtual  assertion  that 
the  professors  of  the  university  are  confined  to  these  ''evangelieal "  denominations. 
This  also  is  utterly  contrary  to  fact.  From  the  first  there  have  been  and  are  now 
Catholics,  Episcopalians,  Unitarians,  and  Swedenborgians  in  the  faculty.  I  may 
also  add  that  we  have  had  in  our  faculty,  and  it  is  quite  likely  have  now,  a  repre- 
sentative or  representatives  of  the  Jewish  community.  None  of  these,  of  course, 
are  classed  among  those  who  call  themselves  ^*  evangelical  denominations.''  Besides 
these  there  are  professors  who  are  not  connected  with  any  sect  whatever.  The  ques- 
tion has  never  been  raised,  in  all  these  thirty  years,  regarding  the  political  or  reli- 
gions views  of  any  member  of  the  faculty.  Indeed,  the  tendency  has  been  more  and 
more  away  from  everything  like  sectarian  trammels,  whether  disguised  in  the  name 
of  "  evangelical ''  or  not,  and  among  the  latest  members  of  the  board  of  trustees 
there  have  been  elected  at  least  one  Roman  Catholic  and  one  Hebrew. 

I  also  note  another  point — the  supposed  difficulty  arising  from  the  teaching  of 
political  economy.  No  such  difficulty  has  ever  been  experienced  at  Cornell  Univer- 
aity,  for  the  reason  that  political  economy,  not  being  an  exact  science,  various  con- 
troverted questions  have  been  presented  by  eminent  authorities  from  different  points 
of  view.  Beside  this,  there  has  been  presented  what  is  known  as  the  ''historical 
view;"  i.  e.,  that  even  if  political  economy  be  an  exact  science,  it  is  still  a  question 
for  statesmen  to  decide  as  to  how  far  it  should  be  applied  under  existing  conditions 
in  any  given  country  at  any  given  time. 

I  wish  to  say  distinctly  that  neither  of  the  questions  above  referred  to  have  ever 
heen  found  difficult  to  deal  with  by  our  trustees.  The  board  has  included  men  of 
both  political  parties  and  of  every  phase  of  religious  thought,  yet  neither  politics 
nor  religion  has  ever  caused,  daring  these  thirty  years,  even  a  momentary  difficulty 
among  them. 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  very  respectfully  and  truly,  yours, 

Akdrxw  D.  Whitr. 

Hon.  James  H.  Kyub, 

ChaiirwMm  of  ih€  Setutte  CammiiUe  on  a 

NaUontU  Univeroit^,  Wa9kingUm,  D,  C. 

il 


LEHER  OF  EX-GOV.  HOYT,  IN  REVIEW  OF  OBJECTIONS  OFFERED 
BY  OFFICERS  OF  THE  "AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY." 


No.  4  lOWiW  CiRCUE, 

WoBkinglcn,  D.  C,  Fetn-uary  t£,  1S96. 

Dbar  Sir:  While  the  friends  of  a  national  poet-graduate  nniTorsity  haTe  met 
with  some  snrpriaee  daring  the  progreae  of  their  labors,  the  one  of  yesterday,  at  the 
hearing  accorded  by  your  committee  to  representatives  of  a  denominational  instita- 
tion  now  springing  up  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  surpassed  them  all. 

It  was  perhaps  not  unnatural  that  a  few  of  the  older  and  more  powerful  institu- 
tions for  higher  education,  with  very  considerable  endowments;  with  able  facnities 
and  large  bodies  of  students,  with  beginnings  of  post-graduate  work  in  some  depart- 
ments, and  hence  with  no  little  pride  of  honorable  rank  in  the  educational  world, 
should  at  first  see  only  the  promise  of  a  formidable  rival  instead  of  the  friendly 
supplementer  and  co-worker  which  lies  in  the  plans  of  those  who  would  promote  the 
establishment  of  a  university  of  the  United  States.  But  that  any  representatire  of 
an  enterprise  at  once  strictly  sectarian,  and  entered  upon  so  long  since  even  the  more 
recent  beginning  of  efforts  for  a  national  university  of  the  highest  rank  should  have 
felt  justified  in  making  an  assault  upon  the  movement  is  stranger  indeed.  Stranger 
still  when  that  assault  is  made  in  the  name  of  religion,  not  of  learning,  and  in  terms 
which  clearly  show  that  the  real  motive  is  not  even  religious,  but  denominational  st 
the  very  best.  I  say  ''at  the  very  best"  because  I  reftise  to  believe  that  the  great 
religions  org^anizatiou  thus  seemingly  repreeente<l  is  indeed  responsible  for  this 
attack.  It  is  too  practically  wise  and  patriotic  a  body  to  approve  of  what  has  been 
done  in  this  matter.  Indeed,  the  leading  assailant,  when  questioned,  was  forced  to 
admit  that  he  spoke  for  himself  alone,  though  afterwards  claim  was  made  fliat  he 
represented  ''the  adverse  sentiment  generally.'' 

What,  now,  are  the  points  made  at  the  hearing  in  question  f  Let  us  briefly  exam- 
ine them  in  the  order  of  presentation. 

The  chief  opposet's  first  argument  was  to  this  effect,  namely:  There  can  be  no  uni- 
versity without  a  school  of  theology.  A  national  university,  which  must  be  impar- 
tial, could  not  teach  theology  without  teaching  all  the  religious  faiths,  which  would 
be  impossible.  Therefore,  it  could  never  become  a  university— an  institntion  embrsc- 
ing  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences,  arts,  and  letters. 

It  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  this  reverend  advocate  that  so  much  of  theology 
as  is  dearest  to  him  is  a  matter  of  belief  only,  and  hence  not  of  soienee  at  all ;  or 
that  if  some  religious  belief  must  be  taught  in  order  to  constitute  a  university,  the 
institution  which  he  proposes  as  a  substitute  for  the  National  University  would  fiod 
itself  about  as  badly  off,  since  in  the  estimation  of  all  the  other  142  religions  denom- 
inations in  the  United  States,  the  educational  organisation  which  he  represents 
would  be  but  the  one  hundred  and  forty-third  part  of  a  university,  according  to  his 
own  theory. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  ecclesiastical  opposer  does  not  seem  to  have  had  in  mind 
thai  the  greater  part  of  what  is  taught  in  a  theological  course  may  be  as  properly 
taught  in  the  National  University  as  in  his  own;  nor  that  we  are  now  neither  in  for- 
eign lands  nor  in  the  dark  ages,  where  and  when  theology  led  the  way,  but  in  the 
midst  of  very  different  conditions,  and  living  under  a  Government  which  left  the 
church  responsible  for  its  own  affairs.  Possibly  it  has  not  occurred  to  hhn  thst. 
with  the  University  of  the  United  States  at  the  National  Capital,  there  wiU  still  be 
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loom  for  MB  umay  pnzely  theological  Bchools  M  tiio  148  denominatioii*  are  likely  to 
fiDd  the  moMie  to  set  ap;  eaeh  of  them  siietaiiiing  fHendly  relatione  with  the  great 
eentral  nniTersity  and  drawing  freely  ftom  its  fonntaine  of  pure  learning.  Nor, 
hat  of  ally  does  it  aeem  to  have  entered  the  hiahop'a  mind  that,  with  the  rapid 
enlargement  of  the  vaat  field  of  hnman  knowledge  whieh  the  whole  world  accepta, 
there  haa  gradnally  eome  a  new  conoeption  of  things^  and  anoh  reviaion  of  terma 
that  the  mere  beliefa  of  the  mnltitndinona  aeeta  ace  no  longer  of  neoeasity  conatitnent 
parts  of  a  trae  nniyeraity. 

2.  Thia  aame  olijeetor  inqnirea,  "How  oould  yon  teach  political  economy  in  a 
national  nniTersity  f  " 

What  a  qaeation!  In  the  first  place,  what  better  means  of  teaching  political 
scoDomy  wonld  his  own  denominational  nnireraity  XKMsessf  Would  it  teach  one  or 
both  sidea  of  the  party  questions  f  If  but  one  side,  then  he  is  his  own  accuser ;  and 
if  Iwth  or  all  sides,  why  oould  not  the  national  university  do  the  samef  Does  he 
senoasly  donbt  that  the  National  University  wonld  have  all  the  conflicting  econo- 
mias  tangfaty  and  by  representative  men  of  auch  acknowledged  competency  aa  would 
satiafy  all  demandaf  Political  economy  ia  taught  in  the  undergraduate  courses  of 
sU  our  higher  institutions,  so  that  gradnatea  would  come  to  the  National  University 
already  familiar  with  the  general  principles,  though  ofttimes  with  a  bias,  one  way 
or  the  other,  becauae  of  the  narrowneaa  and  unflaimeaa  of  a  profeaaor  who  could  not 
honorably  atate  the  whole  argument,  pro  and  con.  At  the  National  Univeraity  they 
wonld  hear  both  or  all  aidea,  and  thna  be  competent  to  reach  a  Just  conclusion.  This 
objection,  like  the  other,  does  little  credit  to  the  information  of  the  opposer,  who 
ought  to  know  what  is  already  done  in  this  regard  at  leading  inatitutiona,  American 
and  foreign. 

Touching  this  whole  matter  the  pending  bill  distinctly  providea  that  ''in  all  the 
operationa  of  the  univeraity  neither  aeotarian  nor  partisan  preferences  shall  be 
aUowed."  Doea  our  objeotor'a  charter  guarantee  aa  muchf  Doea  he  not  practically 
admit  that  hie  own  proposed  institution  ia  to  be  one-aided  in  thia  regard f 

The  other  objectiona,  concerning  modem  hiatory,  etc.,  are  not  deserving  of  con- 
fiitatioa. 

3.  Next  it  waa  urged  that  the  non-denominational  univeraitiea  are  not  extraor- 
dinary aucoeaaea,  and  in  terma  which  made  it  very  apparent  that  the  reverend 
objector  is  not  in  aympathy  with  the  public-achool  ayatem  of  the  country,  of  which 
80  many  of  aaid  universities  constitute  a  part,  and  that  he  would  have  the  American 
people  go  back  to  the  good  old  times  when  the  ambitious  lover  of  learning  must 
choose  his  oreed  and  pay,  or  starve. 

The  asaertiona  aa  to  this  matter  are  not  sustained  by  the  facts.  Many  of  the  State 
institutiona  are  ao  new  that  it  ia  unfair  to  compare  them  with  those  whose  begin* 
ningB  go  back  one  or  two  hundred  years.  But,  regardless  of  this  point,  it  is  beyond 
qnestion  that  several  of  these  State  and  other  non-denominational  universities  are  at 
this  very  hoar  leading  the  ancients  in  most  important  matters,  while  yet  others  are 
rapidly  moving  to  the  front.  The  statement  that  the  present  tendency  is  rather 
toward  denetninational  control  ia  not  true.  Nor  is  the  apeciiic  atatement  concerning 
Cornell  University,  to  the  effect  that  it  had  been  necessary  to  change  its  charter, 
giving  to  the  evangelical  chnrchea  a  minority  control,  correct.  It  is  flatly  denied  in 
every  particular  by  ex-preaident  Andrew  D.  White,  who  drafted  the  charter  and  has 
been  familiar  with  the  institution  from  its  very  foundation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  everything  like  intenaity  of  denominationalism  ia  on  the  wane 
UQong  the  greater  inatitutiona.  Men  everywhere  are  broadened  and  liberalized  by 
the  higher  atudiea.    To  effect  this  very  thing  is  one  great  office  of  the  h  igher  educati  on . 

Tlie  friends  of  the  coining  National  Univeraity  have  nothing  to  say  againat  the 
denominational  inatitutiona.  Not  a  few  of  them  bravely,  and  with  sacrifices  to  be 
evergratefnlly  reBaembered,met  as  they  could  the  intellectual  cravings  of  our  yooth 
in  the  times  ere  there  came  any  juat  recognition  of  the  obligationa  reating  upon  the 
State  and  National  govemmenta  to  create  and  perfect  a  aeriea  of  public  achoola 
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from  lowest  to  the  highest  poesible — m  eeriee  that  shonld  be  worthy  the  high  title 
of  American  system  of  pablic  ednoation — and  to  throw  aronnd  that  system  ereiy 
possible  safeguard,  as  thongh  it  were  the  very  cradle  of  liberty.  Let  the-  denomi- 
oational  schools  flourish.  They  meet  a  demand  that  will  continue.  We  lay  not  one 
straw  in  their  way.  Nay ,  as  said  before,  by  the  founding  of  the  National  UniTersitj 
there  will  be  secured  to  them,  as  to  all  our  educational  institutions,  a  needed  aeryiee 
such  as  no  other  instrumentality  could  offer. 

As  touching  the  claims  of  this  denominational  opposer,  we  simply  urge  that,  since 
only  a  portion  of  the  70,000,000  of  Americans  are  of  his  particular  &ith,  it  is  illiberal, 
unpatriotic,  and  absurd  for  him,  as  the  self-appointed  champion  of  an  incipient  see- 
tarian  institution,  intended,  as  shown  by  its  charter,  for  but  a  new  uniTersity  of  the 
ordinary  type,  to  claim  the  whole  remaining  ground,  to  the  total  exclusion  of  such 
an  one  as  Qeorge  Washington  and  other  founders  of  the  (JoTcmment  originated  and 
outlined;  as  eight  other  presidents  of  the  United  States  have  favored;  as  so  many 
of  onr  most  eminent  citizens  have  at  various  periods  most  earnestly  advocated ;  ss 
chiefs  of  the  great  body  of  the  higher  institutions  have  strongly  recommended  and 
are  now  recommending;  as  is  warmly  urged  by  State  superintendents  of  public 
instruction  in  every  State  of  the  Union ;  as  is  heartily  approved  by  leading  scholaa, 
scientists,  and  statesmen  of  the  whole  country. 

We  further  say  to  this  ecclesiastioal  objector  that  the  National  Universi^  is  not 
intended  for  undergraduate  youth  at  all,  but  for  graduate  students  who  shall  have 
already  passed  through  the  courses  of  moral  training  supplied  by  the  religious  ageu- 
cies  of  the  country,  and  are  prepared  in  their  manlier  years  to  enter  upon  those 
studies  which  lead  into  special  fields  of  intellectual  activity. 

i.  Last  of  all,  this  distinguished  champion  of  a  denominational  institution,  under 
an  "American  "  name,  made  an  end  to  his  series  of  misconceptions  and  misrepresenta- 
tions with  an  attempt  to  weaken  the  patriotic  sentiment  which  rightfully  attaches 
to  the  national  university  proposition,  by  saying  of  Washington,  "He  spoke  only  of 
an  institution  for  instruction  in  political  science.  He  did  not  mean  such  a  univer- 
sity as  is  set  forth  in  this  bill ;  not  at  all.'' 

To  show  how  strangely  this  bold  declaration  before  the  Senate  committee  misrep- 
resents the  facts  in  the  case,  I  have  but  to  quote  from  Washington's  letters,  as  follows : 

(1)  From  his  letter  of  December  15, 1794,  to  Edmond  Bandolph,  Seoretary  of  State: 

**  For  the  reasons  mentioned  to  you  the  other  day,  namely,  the  Yirgtnia  assembly 
being  in  session,  and  a  plan  being  on  foot  for  establishing  a  seminary  of  learning 
upon  an  extensive  scale  in  the  Federal  city,  it  would  oblige  me  if  you  and  Mr.  Madi- 
son would  endeavor  to  mature  the  measures  which  will  be  proper  for  me  to  pursae  in 
order  to  bring  my  designs  into  view  as  soon  as  you  can  make  it  convenient  to  your- 
selves.'' 

(2)  From  his  letter  of  March  15,  1795,  to  Thomas  Jefferson: 

"And,  lastly,  as  the  seminary  is  contemplated  for  the  completion  of  education  SLd 
study  of  the  sciences,  not  for  boys  in  their  rudiments,  it  will  afford  the  students  sn 
opportunity  of  attending  the  debates  in  Congress,  and  thereby  boQoming  more  lib- 
erally and  better  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  law  and  government." 

(3)  From  his  letter  of  March  16,  1795,  to  Governor  Brooke,  of  Virginia: 

"  Presuming  it  to  be  more  agreeable  to  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia  that  the 
shares  in  the  James  River  Company  shonld  be  assessed  for  a  similar  objeet  in  some 
part  of  that  State,  I  intend  to  allot  them  for  a  seminary  to  be  erected  at  sndh  plsee 
as  they  shall  deem  most  proper.  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  a  seminary  of  learn- 
ing upon  an  enlarged  plan,  but  yet  not  coming  up  to  the  fhll  idea  of  a  university,  is 
an  institution  to  be  preferred  for  the  position  which  is  to  be  chosen.  The  studenti 
who  wish  to  pursue  the  whole  range  of  science  may  pass  Wlfh  advantage  from  the 
seminary  to  the  university,  and  the  former,  by  a  due  relation,  may  be  zendezed  ooop- 
erative  with  the  latter." 
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(4)  From  his  letter  of  September  1, 1796,  to  Alezftader  Hamilton,  Seeretary  of 
the  TreasiiTy : 

"I  mean  education  generally,  ae  one  of  the  sorest  means  of  enlightening  and  giving 
Just  views  of  thinking  to  our  citizens,  but  particnlarly  the  establishment  of  a  uni- 
versity, where  the  youth  of  all  parts  of  the  United  States  might  receive  the  polish  of 
erudition  in  the  arts,  scienoes,  and  belles-lettres,  and  where  those  who  were  disposed 
to  ran  a  political  course  might  not  only  be  instructed  in  the  theory  and  prinoiples, 
bat  (this  seminary  being  at  the  seat  of  the  General  Government  where  the  Legisla- 
ture would  be  in  session  half  the  year,  and  the  intersts  and  politics  of  the  nation 
would  be  discussed)  would  lay  the  surest  foundation  for  the  praotioal  part  also." 

(5)  From  his  annual  message  of  December  7, 1796: 

■*  The  assembly  to  which  I  address  myself  is  too  enlightened  not  to  be  fully  sensi- 
ble how  much  a  flourishing  state  of  the  arts  and  sciences  contributes  to  material  pros- 
perity and  reputation.  True  it  is  that  our  country,  much  to  its  honor,  contains 
many  seminaries  of  learning  highly  respectable  and  useful ;  but  the  funds  upon 
which  they  rest  are  too  narrow  to  command  the  ablest  professors,  in  the  different 
departments  of  liberal  knowledgei  for  the  institution  contemplated,  though  they 
would  be  excellent  auxiliaries/' 

It  is  everywhere  manifest  in  Washington's  correspondence  and  conversations  on 
this  subject  that  his  far-reaching  mind  and  patriotic  heart  were  full  of  a  demand 
for  exactly  the  kind  of  an  institution  whioh,  in  honor  of  his  name,  for  the  cause  of 
learning,  and  for  the  sacred  cause  of  ooantry,  not  only  we  at  this  distance  in  time 
have  planned,  but  which  such  patriots  as  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  a  leading  scientist  of  his  time,  had  in  mind  when,  in  his 
appeals  to  the  country  in  support  of  the  national  university  proposition,  in  1788,  he 
said: 

*'To  effect  this  great  and  necessary  work  let  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Con- 
gress be  to  establish  within  the  district  to  be  allotted  for  them  a  Federal  university, 
into  which  the  youth  of  the  United  States  shall  be  received  after  they  have  finished 
their  studies  and  taken  degrees  in  the  colleges  of  their  respective  States.'' 

5.  The  vice  chancellor  of  the  new  denominational  university  was  hardly  more 
fortunate  than  his  predecessor  in  the  discussion. 

Passing  without  comment  his  reference  to  the  ''question  of  constitutional  right," 
brief  notice  may  be  taken  of  his  question  of  **  the  moral  right  to  take  the  money  of 
the  many  and  spend  it  for  the  superior  educational  advantage  of  the  few." 

Strange  questions  these  from  such  a  representative !  Yes,  it  is  the  moral  right — 
and  the  moral  as  well  as  the  patriotic  duty^K>f  the  Government  of  this  Republic  to 
do  whatsoever  is  necessary  to  the  highest  possible  culture,  on  American  soil  and  in 
friendly  intercourse  from  every  section,  of  those  to  whom  in  large  part  are  to  be 
committed  the  destinies  of  our  country;  the  security  of  our  free  institutions;  the 
national  development  in  every  field  of  worthy  enterprise ;  our  dignity  as  a  nation, 
honorably  and  liberally  providing  for  its  own;  our  proper  place  in  the  very  front 
rank  of  an  advancing  civilization. 

Some  3,000  American  graduates  are  to-day  seeking  abroad  the  post-graduate  facili- 
ties which  they  can  not  find  at  home ;  and,  secretly,  some  of  those  who  oppose  this 
university  movement  are  pleading  for  yet  other  favon  of  that  sort  in  the  universities 
of  France. 

Presidents  Washington,  John  Adams,  Jefierson,  Madison,  Monroe,  John  Quinoy 
Adams,  Jackson,  Grant,  and  Hayes  were  moved  by  an  honorable  craving  to  be  free 
from  dependence  on  foreign  powers  in  all  these  high  regards,  and  hence  ofi&cially 
favored  the  founding  of  a  national  university.  The  claim  by  them  made  is  still 
urged,  and  with  increasing  earnestness  by  a  multitude  of  the  foremost  of  American 
citizens. 

But  for  reasons  not  far  to  seek,  this  talk  of  the  constitutional  and  moral  right  to 
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do  a  Himilar  thing  to  that  which  has  hoen  dome  for  the  whole  eeriee  of  pnUic  mch^cH, 
from  the  primary  school  to  the  State  university,  woald  he  incomprehensible.  It  is 
only  matched  by  that  in  which,  with  the  Senate  university  bill  in  his  hand,  thia  sec- 
ond reverend  objector  declared  that  ''the  institution  proposed  by  this  bill  will  not 
really  supplement  the  other  schools  of  the  country,  and  does  not  propose  to  do 
anything  beyond  college  work." 

6.  And  then  this  same  vice-chancellor,  in  the  next  moment,  expressee  anxiety 
about  the  secular  trend  of  the  State  and  independent  institutions,  and  so  is  hoping 
to  supply  the  demand  for  truth  and  righteousness  by  building  up  an  intensely  sec- 
tarian institution,  to  the  preclusion  and  evwlasting  exolnsion  of  a  truly  naiiooal  one. 
Does  he  assume  that  a  State  or  national  university  must  of  necessity  be  Godless 
unless  it  be  under  denominational  control  f  Is  not  this  a  Christian  nation  in  a 
broader  sense  than  is  represented  by  any  denominationalismf  And  does  not  a  spirit 
of  reverence,  that  fundamental  element  of  religion,  almost  of  necessity  prevail  wher 
ever  there  is  an  earnest  seeking  after  truth  f 

7.  Finally,  the  vice-chancellor,  in  his  sympathy  for  other  institutions,  including 
especially  those  which  his  chief  had  disparaged,  was  moved  to  urge  that  a  airong 
national  university  would  embarrass  the  universities  in  the  States. 

Why,  then,  do  the  managers  of  such  iustitutions  want  itf  Because  they  clearly 
see  that  by  establishing  such  a  post-graduate  institution  at  the  capital  the  Govern 
ment  will  give  a  new  dignity  and  value  to  the  higher  learning  everywhere,  and  thus 
insure  to  the  other  institutions  of  the  country  a  larger  patronage  and  a  more  enthusi- 
astic support — that  it  will  help,  and  not  hinder,  as  said  before;  and  not  alone  by 
the  increased  interest  in  higher  learning  which  it  will  surely  awaken  everywhere, 
but  also  by  its  new  and  unfailing  supply  of  men  of  highest  attainments  for  instruc- 
tion in  their  several  departments. 

8.  The  rather  presumptuous  and  elaborate  attempt  of  the  zealous  trustee,  pot  for- 
ward by  the  opi>osing  denominational  party  to  weaken  the  confidence  of  the  Senate 
committee  in  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Government  as  to  this  matter,  might 
well  remain  unnoticed  (since  the  arguments  offered  have  been  passed  upon  so  many 
times  by  the  ablest  of  jurists)  but  for  his  statement  of  certain  facts  in  the  records 
of  the  Federal  CouTention  in  a  form  and  manner  quite  evidently  intended  to  make 
it  appear  that  the  omission  to  adopt  the  proposition  of  Messrs.  Charles  Pinckney  and 
James  Madison  to  include  in  the  Constitution  the  power  to  establish  and  provide 
for  a  National  University  was  on  account  of  opposition  to  the  thing  itself  soaght  to 
be  made  secure.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  clearly  manifest,  from  the  only  aeeounts  we 
have,  that  said  omission  was  solely  because  of  the  prevailing  opinion,  (1)  that 
nothing  not  absolutely  necessary  should  be  put  into  the  Constitution,  and  (2)  that 
an  express  provision  therein  for  the  proposed  university  was  unnecessary,  since  "  the 
exclusive  power  at  the  seat  of  Government  would  reach  that  object." 

The  record  goes  further  and  shows  that,  notwithstanding  this  prevailing  opinion, 
five  of  the  twelve  delegates  who  had  part  in  deciding  the  question  votedfto  include 
the  provision  as  a  means  of  making  the  university  more  sure.  It  nowhere  appears 
that  a  solitary  word  was  uttered  against  the  desirability  of  the  proposed  university. 

9.  The  novel  features  of  the  trustee's  discussion  were  the  anti-Catholic  argument 
and  his  plea  for  sympathy  in  behalf  of  the  yet  infant  denominational  institution  in 
the  other  quarter  of  the  District. 

To  the  first  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  antagonisms  or  ambitions  of 
religious  organizations.  It  was  divorced  from  the  church  when  it  was  founded,  and 
must  leave  this  whole  matter  to  those  directly  concerned. 

In  answer  to  the  second,  I  merely  call  attention  to  the  facts  that  the  effort  for  s 
national  university  began  more  than  one  hundred  years  before  his  own  institutioo 
was  thought  of;  also,  that  the  recent  renewal  of  such  efforts  by  the  introduction  of 
Senator  Edmund's  bill  and  the  formation  of  the  Senate's  Select  Committee  to  Estab- 
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lish  the  Univenity  of  the  United  States,  on  May  14, 1990,  considerably  antedated 
the  charter,  from  the  District  Commissioners,  of  his  institution,  on  May  28, 1891.  If 
these  objectors  really  wanted  an  American  university,  why  did  they  not  Join  hands 
with  Senator  Edmunds  and  other  able  friends  of  such  an  institution  f  There  was 
not  difference  enough  between  ''American,"  ''National,"  and  "United  States"  to 
constitute  a  bar  to  any  high  purpoee  in  so  important  a  matter. 

Perhaps  I  should  not  disturb  the  happy  dreams  wherein  a  great  sectarian  school 
was  BO  easily  forming  itself  with  the  help  of  a  taking  misnomer,  or  embarrass  well- 
devised  schemes  for  a  raising  of  funds  on  the  strength  of  rosy  views  of  an  "Amer- 
ican" institution  that  would  more  than  realize  the  aspirations  of  Washington 
while  under  a  two-thirds  m^ority  control  of  a  single  religious  sect ;  nor  is  it  pleasant 
to  interfere  with  any  man's  schemes  for  large  fortunes  out  of  lands  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Potomac.  But  I  will  confess  to  no  little  surprise  at  such  a  showing  as  these 
men  have  made,  as  if  it  were  argument  and  a  fit  illustration  of  superior  ethics  in 
education ! 

Since  the  great  Catholic  Church  wants  a  high  university  of  its  own,  is  frank 
enoagh  to  christen  it  "  The  Catholic  University  of  America,"  and  is  strong  enough 
in  both  means  and  purpose  to  build  it,  let  it  do  so;  its  right  can  not  be  challenged. 
And,  in  like  manner,  if  any  denomination  with  a  contrary  faith  is  ambitious  to 
match  this  undertaking  by  building  up  a  great  institution  of  Hs  own,  it  is  equally 
itfl  right;  and  they  who  plan  and  name  it  will  do  well  to  be  as  frank  and  courageous 
as  the  vigorous  supporters  of  a  more  ancient  faith.  But  for  the  Nation  there  is 
demanded  a  National  University,  wholly  free  from  either  sectarian  or  partisan  bias, 
and  for  faithful  service  in  the  interest  of  science  and  learning,  of  the  nation  itself, 
of  freedom,  and  of  the  highest  good  of  mankind. 

John  W   Hoyt. 

Hon.  Jamks  H.  Kyle, 

Chairman  of  Senate  Committee  to  EetablUh 

the  Univereit^  of  the  United  Statee. 
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*  No.  4  Iowa  Circub, 

Vra9kington,  D.  C,  March  —,  2896. 
Sir:  Complying  with  yonr  reqaest  for  copies  of  important  commnnioatloDB 
received  by  me  in  support  of  the  national  nniveraity  proposition  since  the  recent 
beginning  of  systematic  effort  in  its  behalf,  and  for  information  as  to  the  character 
of  the  objections  offered  by  any  who  may  have  dissented,  I  have  pleasure  in  for- 
warding the  accompanying  files  of  letters  from  eminent  statesmen,  from  a  great 
namber  of  the  presidents  of  colleges  and  uniTcrsitles  in  all  parts  of  the  ooontry, 
from  State  superintendents  of  public  instruction  in  all  the  States,  from  the  heads  of 
▼arious  national  organizations,  from  chiefs  of  scientific  bureaus  of  the  Goyemment, 
aud  from  other  distinguished  citizens  who  have  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  the 
ooiversity  enterprise. 

I  also  toke  the  liberty  of  forwarding  a  list  of  members  of  the  national  committee 
of  one  hundred  to  promote  the  establishment  of  the  uniyersity  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  names  of  those  who  form  its  ezeontiye  council,  and  a  brief  outline  of  the 
arguments  made  by  the  few  who  haye  offered  objections  to  the  uniyersity  measure, 
together  with  what  are  deemed  sufficient  answers  thereto. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

John  W.  Hoyt, 
Chairman  of  the  National  Univeroity  Committee  of  One  Hundred. 

Hon.  Jambs  H.  Kyle, 

Chairman  of  Senate  Committee  to  Eetdblieh  the  Univereity  of  the  United  Statee. 
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EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY 

COMMinEE  OF  ONE  HUNDRED. 

[A  coancil  formed  of  its  own  members  by  tLe  natioiuJ  committee  for  the  £rMiiing  of  a  bill  to  be 
offered  to  Congress  and  for  the  more  immediate  dlreotion  of  the  natlonal-onlyeralty  entMcprise.] 

The  Honorable  Melyille  W.  Faller,  LL.  D.,  Chief  Jnstice  of  the  United  States. 

Ex-United  States  Senator  George  F.  Edmunds,  LL.  D.,  of  Vermont. 

Ex-President  William  Pepper,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Philadelphia. 

Hon.  Andrew  D.  White,  LL.  D.,  ex-president  of  Cornell  University,  ex-United 
States  minister  to  Germany  and  Russia,  member  of  Venezuelan  Commission,  etc., 
New  York, 

Ex-Governor  John  Lee  Carroll,  LL.  B.,  general  president  Society  of  Sons  of  the 
Revolution,  Maryland. 

Gen.  Horace  Porter,  LL.  D.,  president-general  Society  of  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution,  New  York. 

Ex-United  States  Senator  Eppa  Hunton,  LL.  D.,  Virginia. 

Ex-United  States  Senator  A.  H.  Garland,  late  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States,  Arkansas. 

Ex-United  States  Senator  J.  B.  Henderson,  Missoori  and  District  of  Colambia. 

Col.  Wilbnr  R.  Smith,  Kentucky  Univcovi^. 

Gen.  John  Eaton,  LL.  D.,  ex-United  States  Commissicmer  of  Edueatlon,  etc.,  Nov 
Hampshire. 

Hon.  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard,  LL.  D.,  president  National  Gteographio  Society,  Regent 
of  Smithsonian  Institution,  etc.,'  District  of  Columbia. 

Simon  Newcomb.  LL.  D.,  Director  of  the  Nautical  Almanac,  District  of  Colnmbift. 

Hon.  John  A.  Kasson,  ex-United  States  minister  to  Austria  and  ambassador  to 
Germany,  Iowa. 

Hon.  Oscar  S.  Strauss,  ex-United  States  minister  to  Turkey,  New  York. 

G.  Brown  Goode,  LL.  D.,  assistant  secretary  of  Smithsonian  Institution,  in  chargo 
of  the  National  Museum. 

Ex-Go venor  John  W.  Hoyt,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  ohainnan  of  National  University 
Committees,  Washington,  D.  C« 
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GUOERAL  COMMmn. 


The  Honorable  Metrille  W.  Fuller^  LL.  D.,  Chief  Jiutioe  of  the  United  Ststefl. 

Lieut.  Gten.  J.  M.  Schofleld,  late  Oommander  in  Chief  at  the  Army, 
ll^j.  Qen.  Neleon  A.  Milee,  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army. 
George  M.  Sternberg,  M.  D»,  LI»,  D«,  Smrgeon-Oenezal,  U.  S.  A* 

£x-Uaited  States  Senator  George  F.  EdmnBda,  of  Vermont. 

Ex-United  States  SenatcMr  Eppa  Hoaton,  of  Virginia. 

Ex-United  State*  Bmiator  A.  H.  Garland,  of  Arkaneae. 

Ex-United  States  Senator  James  B.  Doolittle,  ot  Wisoansin. 

Ex-United  States  Senator  Cari  Sehnrs,  ot  New  York. 

Ex-United  States  Senator  John  J.  IngaUs,  of  Kansas. 

Ex-United  States  Senator  Patrick  Walsh,  of  Georgia. 

Ex-United  States  Senator  W.  D.  Washburn,  of  Minnesota. 

Ex-United  States  Senator  Joseph  M.  Carey,  of  Wyoming. 

Ex-United  States  Senator  Joeeph  N.  Dolph,  of  Oregon. 

Ex-United  States  Senatw  J.  B.  Hendeaon,  of  Uissonri  and  Distriet  of  Columbia. 

Hon.  Andrew  D.  White^  LL.  D.,  of  New  York,  president  of  Cornell  UniTersity,  for- 
mer ambassador  to  Germany,  late  United  States  minister  to  Bussia,  ete. 

Hon.  John  A*  Kasson,  LL,  D.,  of  Iowa,  late  United  States  miiiister  to  Austria  and 
ambassador  to  Germany. 

Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straoss,  of  New  York,  late  United  States  minister  to  Turkey. 

Hon.  Wayne  MaeVeagh,  LL.  D.,  United  States  ambaesador  to  Italy. 

President  B.  L.  Whitman,  B.  D.,  Columbian  University,  District  of  Columbia. 
President  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  LL.  D.,  Johns  Hopkins  Universi^,  Maryland. 
William  Pepper,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  former  proyost^  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
President  George  W.  Atherton,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
President  Henry  Copp^,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  Lehigh  University,  Pennsylvania. 
President  Charles  De  Garmo,  Ph.  D.,  Swarthmore  College,  Pennsylvania. 
Ex-President  Edwin  H.  MagiU,  LL.  D.,  Swarthmore  College,  Pennsylvania. 
President  A.  H.  Fetterhofl^  LL.  D.,  Girard  College,  Pennsylvania. 
President  H.  W.  MaeEnight^  D.  D.  LL.  D.,  Pennsylvania  College. 
President  W.  P.  Johnston,  D.  D.,  Geneva  College,  Pennsylvania. 
President  Isaac  Sharpless,  Sc.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Haver^rd  College,  Pennsylvania. 
Pxeeident  Theophilus  B.  Both,  D.  D.,  Thiol  College,  Pennsylvania. 
President  Thomas  L.  Seip,  D.  D.,  Mohlenburg  College,  Pennsylvania. 
President  Ethelbert  D.  Warfield,  LL.  D.,  Lafayette  College,  Pennsylvania. 
Chancellor  W.  J.  Holland,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
President  F.  L.  Pattoa,  D.  D.,  LU  D.,  Princeton  Univeraity,  New  Jersey. 
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Chancellor  H.  M.  McCraoken,  D.  D.,  LL.B.,  Uniyeraity  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

President  George  William  Smith,  D.  D.,  Trinity  College,  Conneeticat. 

President  T.  C.  Mendenhall,  LL.  D.,  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institate,  Mmm- 
ohosetts. 

President  Edwin  Hewitt  Capen,  D.  D.,  Tufts  College,  Massachnsetto. 

President  E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  LL.  D.,  Brown  University,  Bhode  Island. 

President  A.  W.  Harris,  Sc.  D.,  Maine  State  College. 

President  Nathaniel  Bntler,  D.  D.,  Colby  University,  Maine. 

President  Ezra  Brainerd,  LL.  D.^  Middlebury  Coll<^e,  Yermont. 

President  J.  G.  Schurman,  Sc.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Cornell  University,  New  York. 

Director  R.  H.  Thurston,  Sibley  College,  Cornell  University,  New  York. 

President  David  D.  Cochran,  Polytechnic  Institute,  New  York. 

President  John  Hudson  Peck,  LL.  D.,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  New  York. 

President  Harrison  £.  Webster,  LL.  D.,  Union  College,  New  York. 

President  David  J.  Hill,  LL.  D.,  University  of  Rochester,  New  York. 

President  Arthur  E.  Main,  A.  M«,  D.  D.,  Alfred  University,  New  York. 

President  P.  B.  Reynolds,  LL.  D.,  West  Virginia  University. 

President  D.  Powell,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  West  Virginia  College. 

President  J.  C. Rankin,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Howard  University,  District  of  Colombia. 

President  Lyon  G.  Tyler,  Ph.  D.,  William  and  Mary  College,  Virginia. 

President  H.  B.  Frissell,  D.  D.,  Hampton  Institute,  Virg^ia. 

President  J.  M.  McBryde,  Ph.  D.,  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 

President  George  T.  Winston,  LL.  D.,  University  of  North  Carolina. 

President  Charles  F.  Meserve,  Ph.  D.,  Shaw  University,  North  Carolina. 

President  J.  Woodrow,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  South  Carolina  College. 

President  Richard  C.  Jones,  LL.  D.,  University  of  Alabama. 

President  A.  S.  Andrews,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Southern  University,  Alabama. 

President  William  Le  Roy  Brown,  Ph.  D.,  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 

President  J.  W.  Nicholson,  LL.  D.,  Louisiana  State  University. 

Ex-President  D.  F.  Boyd,  LL.  D.,  Louisiana  State  University. 

President  Oscar  Alewort,  LL.  D.,  Straight  University,  Louisiana. 

President  Edward  C.  MitcheU,  LL.  D.,  Leland  University,  Louisiana. 

Chancellor  R.  B.  Fulton,  LL.  D.,  University  of  Mississippi. 

General  Stephen  D.  Lee,  LL.  D.,  president  Mississippi  State  Agricultural  College. 

President  Charles  W.  Dabney,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  University  of  Tennessee. 

Chancellor  W.  H.  Payne,  LL.  D.,  University  of  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

President  Erastns  M.  Cravath,  D.  D.,  Fisk  University,  Tennessee. 

President  J.  Braden,  D.  D.,  Central  Tennessee  College. 

Chancellor  Nathan  Green,  LL.  D.,  Cumberland  University,  Tennessee. 

Chancellor  George  'W.  Sweeney,  D.  D.,  etc.,  S.  W.  Presbyterian  University,  Ten- 
nessee. 

President  B.  Lawton  Wiggins,  M.  A.,  etc..  University  of  the  South,  Tennessee. 

President  Charles  L.  Loos,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  Kentucky  University. 

Col.  Wilbur  R.  Smith,  Kentucky  University. 

President  S.  Ryland,  D.  D.,  Bethel  College,  Kentucky. 

Chancellor  L.  H.  Blanton,  D.  D.,  Central  University,  Kentucky. 

President  William  A.  Oberchaine,  Ph.  D.,  Ogden  College,  Kentucky. 

President  J.  H.  Canfield,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  Ohio  State  University. 

Ex-President  William  H.  Scott,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  Ohio  State  University. 

President  Charles  V.  Thwing,  D.  D.,  Western  Reserve  College,  Ohio. 

President  W.  O.  Thompson,  D.  D.,  etc.,  Miami  University,  Ohio. 

President  L.  Bookwalter,  LL.  D.,  Western  College,  Ohio. 

President  S.  A.  Ort,  D.  D.,  Wittenberg  College,  Ohio. 

President  Cady  Staley,  Ph.  D.,  Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  Ohio. 

President  Jesse  Johnson,  Ph.  D.,  Muskingum  College,  Ohio. 

President  J.  A.  Peters,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  Heidelberg  University,  Ohio. 
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Prarideiit  John  W.  SimpsoD,  LL.  D.,  Marietta  College,  Ohio. 

Pnaidoiit  E.  V.  ZoUan,  LL.  D.,  Hiram  College,  Ohio. 

Preaident  Charles  W.  Super,  LL.  D.,  Ohio  Uniyersity. 

President  F.  Soovel,  LL.  D.,  University  of  Wooster,  Ohio. 

President  D.  T.  MoClnrg,  LL.  J).,  Mnskingnm  College,  Ohio.* 

President  W.  0.  Ballentine,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Oberlin  College,  Ohio. 

President  Theodore  Sterling,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Kenyon  College,  Ohio. 

President  Faye  Walker,  D.  D.,  Oxford  College,  Ohio. 

President  Daniel  Alhright  Long,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Antiooh  College,  Ohio. 

President  W.  A.  Spronll,  LL.  D.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

President  James  B.  Angell,  LL.  D.,  University  of  Michigan. 

President  George  W.  Caimes,  Ph.  D.,  Battle  Creek  College,  Michigan. 

President  Qeorge  F.  Mosher,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Hillsdale  College,  Michigan. 

President  Joseph  Swain,  LL,  D.,  Indiana  State  University. 

President  George  S.  Bnnroaghs,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.,  Wabash  College,  Indiana. 

President  J.  H.  Smart,  LL.  D.,  Pnrdne  University,  Indiana. 

President  J.  J.  Mills,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  Earlham  College,  Indiana. 

President  William  R.  Harper,  LL.  D.,  University  of  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Acting  Regent  T.  J.  Bnrrill,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  University  of  lUinoiB. 

President  J.  H.  N.  StandUh,  Ph.  D.,  Lombard  University,  Illinois. 

President  J.  B.  MoMichael,  D.  D.,  Monmouth  College,  Illinois. 

President  A.  E.  Tamer,  Ph.  D.,  Lincoln  College,  Ulinois. 

President  Holmes  Dysinger,  D.  D.,  Carthage  College,  lUinois. 

President  J.  H.  Breese,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Northern  Illinois  College. 

President  John  M.  Conlter,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Lake  Forest  University,  Illinois. 

President  C.  K.  Adams,  LL.  D.,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Ex-President  T.  C.  Chamberlin,  late  of  University  of  Wisconsin. 

President  Arthur  Piper,  S.  T.  D.,  Racine  College,  Wisconsin. 

President  A.  T.  Emst^  Ph.  D.,  Northwestern  University,  Wisconsin. 

President  Cyras  Northrop,  LL.  D.,  University  of  Minnesota. 

President  James  W.  Strong,  LL.  D.,  Carleton  College,  Minnesota. 

President  Charles  A.  Schaeflfer,  LL.  D.,  University  of  Iowa. 

Cbanoellor  J.  C.  Gilchrist,  D.  D.^  University  of  the  Northwest,  Iowa. 

President  William  M.  Beardspear,  LL.  D.,  State  CoUege,  Iowa. 

President  W.  S.  Perry,  D.  D.,  Griswold  College,  Iowa. 

President  Ambrose  C.  Smith,  D.  D.,  Parsons  College,  Iowa. 

President  George  A.  Gates,  D.  D.,  Iowa  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa. 

President  R.  H.  Jesse,  LL.  D.,  University  of  Missouri. 

President  J.  P.  Green,  LL.  D.,  William  and  Jewell  College,  Missoarit 

President  F.  H.  Snow,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  University  of  Kansas. 

President  F.  W.  Colgrove,  LL.  D.,  Ottawa  University,  Kansas. 

President  George  £.  MacLean,  LL.  D.,  University  of  Nebraska. 

President  J.  M.  Maack,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  South  Dakota^ 

President  William  M.  Blackburn,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Pierre  University,  South  Dakota. 

President  Webster  Merrilleld,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  North  Dakota. 

President  James  H.  Baker,  LL.  D.,  University  of  Colorado. 

Ex-Prssident  Horace  M.  Hale,  LL.  D.,  University  of  Colorado. 

President  William  F.  Slocnm,  LL.  D.,  Colorado  College. 

President  William  F.  McDowell,  LL.  D.,  University  of  Denver,  Colo. 

Prsirident  J.  T.  Kingsbury,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Utah. 

President  C.  H.  Chapman,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Oregon. 

President  Thomas  McClelland,  D.  D.,  Pacific  University,  Oregon. 

President  C.  C.  Stratton,  LL.  D.,  Portland  University,  Oregon. 

President  Mark  W.  Harrington,  LL.  D.,  University  of  Washington. 

President  Martin  Kellogg,  LL.  D.,  University  of  California. 

President  David  Starr  Jordan,  LL.  D.,  Leland  Stanford  University,  California. 
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Hon.  FMnk  A.  HUl,  seerotaiy  of  Biwie  board  of  oduoatioii,  MimmIiiiwIIb. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Dickinson,  ex-seerotary  of  MaaaaehnMttB  8tate  boaid  of  etaestfoii* 
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Hon.  Charles  R.  Skinner,  Btato  anperintendent  of  poblio  Inatraetiein,  Kew  Teric. 

Hon.  Ed.  Porter  Thompsoa,  State  amperlBtendeBtc^  pablie  instmction,  Kentvcky. 

Hon.  John  R.  Kirk,  State  saperintendent  of  BchooLs,  MiMonri. 

Hon.  L.  £.  Wolfb,  ex-State  svpesfnteiideBt  ef  sehooki^  Misaoari. 

Hon.  Nathan  C.  SchaefTer,  State  nipwiniendeBt  <^  pablie  instnietloii,  Pemiflyl- 
vania. 

Hon.  Charlee  D.  Hine,  State  raperintendent  iift  ednoatlon,  Conneotient. 

Hon.  Thomas  P.  Stoekwell,  State  oommisBloiiMr  of  soheols^  Rhode  Maud* 

Hon.  £.  B»  PMttyraan,  State  snperintendent  of  pabtie  Instmotiony  Maryland. 

Hon.  Virgil  A.  Lewisy  State  soperintendent  of  free  sehools,  West  Yirginiaw 

Hon.  John  £.  Massey,  State  anjienntendMit  of  pnblio  instmetlofi,  Virginiat. 

Hon.  £.  T.  Bates,  State  saperintendent  of  pnblie  instmotion,  Nofih  Dakota. 

Hon.  L.  J.  Eisenhnth,  ex-State  saperintendent^  North  Dakota. 

Hon.  C.  W.  Bean,  State  Bnperintendent  of  public  instruction,  Washington. 

Hon.  John  C.  Soarborongh,  State  superintendent  of  pnblie  instmotion,  Noriii 
Carolina. 

Hon.  S.  M.  Finger,  ex-snperintendent  of  pnblie  instnietioii  tot  Norfli^  CaMsUxim. 

Hon.  Frederick  €k>wing.  State  sujieriBtendent  of  pabHc  instencticvB,  N«w  Haoip- 
shire. 

Hon.  Mason  S.  Stone,  State  snperintendent  of  edneation,  Vermont. 

Hon.  Edwin  F.  Palmer,  ex-State  snperintendent  for  V^mont. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Preston,  State  snperintendent  ot  pnblie  edneation,  Misslerippi. 

Hon.  Cortez  Salmon,  State  snperintendent  of  pnUie  instmeHon,  Son19i  Dakete. 

Hon.  Henry  Sabin,  State  snjKsrintendeBt  of  pnblie  instmetton,  Iowa. 

Hon.  W.  W.  Pendergast,  State  saperintendent  of  pnblie  instractioB^  Minnesota. 

Hon.  C.  C.  Tindied,  secretary  State  board  of  edneation,  Delaware. 

Hon.  A.  B.  Poland,  State  snperintendent  of  pnblie  inatmotion,  New  Jers^. 

Hon.  Josiah  Shinn,  ex-State  snperintendent  of  pnblie  instraction,  Arkamaa. 

Hon.  Samnel  T.  Black,  State  saperintendent  of  pnbMc  instractton,  Califtmia. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Anderson,  ex-State  saperintendent  oCpnblic  instraction,  Calilbmlm. 

Hon.  J.  M.  Carlisle^  State  sajierintendent  of  pnbUc  edneation,  Texas. 

Hon.  Henry  R.  Pattengill,  State  saperintendent  of  pnblie  instraction,  Hieiii|^aiL. 

Hon.  Henry  Raab,  State  saperintendent  of  pnblie  instraction,  Hfinols. 

Hon.  E.  Stanley,  State  snperintendent  of  public  instraction,  Kansas. 

Hon.  H.  N.  Qaines,  ex-State  snperintendent  of  pnblid  instraction,  Kansas. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Gondy,  State  saperiatendent  of  pnblie  instraction,  Nebraska. 

Hon.  David  M.  Geeting,  State  soperintendent  of  pnblie  instraction,  IndiflflHi. 

Hon.  Hervey  D.  Vc^es,  ex-snperintendent  for  Indiana. 

Hon.  W.  W.  Stetson,  State  saperintendent  of  schools,  Maine. 

Hon.  W.  D.  Mayfield,  State  snperintendent  of  edneation,  Sontii  CaroIiMk 

Hon.  F.  J.  Netherton,  State  superintendent  of  public  iivstrnctioB,  Arizona. 

Hon.  S.  Q.  Gilbreatii,  Stats  snperintendent  of  public  instraction,  Tennessee. 

Hon.  John  O.  Tamer.  State  snperintendent  oi  education,  Alabama. 

Hon.  T.  B.  Lewis,  Territorial  eonunissianer  ef  sohoels,  Utah. 

Hon.  C.  A.  Foresman,  State  superintendent  of  public  instmctkni,  Idaho. 

Hon.  H.  C.  Cutting,  snperintendent  of  public  instraction  for  Nevada. 

Hon.  Amado  Chayez,  superintendent  of  public  instruction  finr  New  Mexiod. 

Hon.  A.  J.  Peavey,  State  superintendent  of  public  instmotion,  Cioloradow 

Hon.  £.  Reed,  State  superintendent  of  public  instmotion,  Wyonlng. 

Hon.  G.  R.  Glenn,  State  school  commissioner  for  Georgia. 

Hon.  Albert  J.  Rnssel,  State  superintendent  of  publio  instmetioii,  Florida. 

Hon.  Zalmon  Richatds^  late  school  superintendent,  Diatriet  of  CSolombia. 
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Be^jMBia  Aptbarp  Gould,  LL.  D.,  MtronomWy  Cambridge,  Maw. 
Gen.  John  Eaton,  LL.  D.,  for  many  yean  United  Siatee  CommiMioner  of  EdnciMiion. 
Hon.  Arthur  MacArthnr,  LL.  D.,  ex-Jnatioe  of  the  supreme  court  of  D.  C. 
Gen.  George  R.  Dayia,  director-general  World's  Colnmbian  Exposition. 
Right  Bar.  William  Paret,  D.  D. ,  LL.  D.,  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  Maryland. 
Hon.  Frederick  T.  Greenhalge,  goyemor  of  Massachusetts. 

Hon.  Cephas  Brainerd,  of  New  Tork|  ehairman  Amerioan  Branch  of  Committee  on 
an  International  Court  of  Arbitration. 
Hon.  William  Wirt  Henry,  of  Virginia.  ^ 

Gen.  JasMS  Grant  Wilson,  New  York  City. 

William  D.  Cabell,  Ph.  D.,  president  Alumni  Association  University  of  Tiiginia. 
Right  Rev,  Thomas  M.  Clark,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  Rhode 
Island. 
Andrew  J.  Rickoff,  Ph.  D.,  formerly  superintendent  of  edooation,  New  York. 
Marshall  Field,  esq.,  Chicago. 

Col.  William  O.  McDowell,  chairman  Pan-Republic  Committee,  etc.,  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Justice  C.  Strawbridge,  Philadelphia. 

John  Henry  Banows,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  president  of  late  World's  Congress  of  Reli- 
gions, Chicago. 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Massachusetts. 

Right  Rev.  Ethelbert  Talbot,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  Episcopal  bishop  of  Wyoming  and 
Idaho. 
Henry  Ylllard,  esq..  New  York  City. 
O.yincent  Coffln,  governor  of  Connecticut. 
President  Bamnel  R.  Shipley,  Philadelphia. 
Thomas  I>olan8,  esq.,  Philadelphia. 
N.  H.  Winchell,  Ph.  D.,  State  geologist  for  Minnesota. 

George  Dana  Boardman,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Philadelphia. 

Elmer  Gates,  Ph.  D.,  Philadelphia. 

Lester  F.  Ward,  LL.  D.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Charles  Sprague  Smith,  Ph.  D.,  Columbia  College,  New  York. 

Hon.  H.  McGraw,  governor  of  Washington. 

Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  LL.  D.,  former  State  superintendent  of  public  instruotion 
for  HUnois;  also  ex-president  of  Knox  College. 

J.  M.  Gregory,  LL.  D.,  former  president  State  University  of  IlHnois. 

Hon.  Richard  Edwards,  LL.  D.,  formerly  State  superiutendent  of  public  instruction 
for  Illinois. 

Hon.  John  E.  Jones,  governor  of  Nevada. 

Herbert  B.  Adams,  Ph.  D.,  of  Johns  Hopkins,  secretary  of  American  Historical 
Association. 

Henry  Baldwin,  LL.  D.,  custodian  of  American  history. 

William  A.  Mowry,  Ph.  D.,  ex-superintendent  of  public  instruction,  late  editor  of 
Edncation,  etc. 

M.  Scheie  de  Vere,  LL.  D.,  late  of  University  of  Virginia. 

Hon.  Easra  S.  Carr,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  former  State  superintendent  of  public  instruotion 
for  California,  etc. 

Hon.  Eugene  A.  Smith,  Ph.  D.,  State  geologist  for  Alabama. 

Dr.  E.  P.  Powell,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  H.  von  Hoist,  Chicago. 

Hon.  E.  C.  Shortridge,  governor  of  South  Dakota. 

James  Hall,  LL.  D.,  State  geologist  for  New  York. 

Hon.  Z.  Richards,  Ph.  D.,  late  superintendent  of  schools.  District  of  Columbia. 

Tllyises  8.  Grant,  Ph.  D.,  Geological  survey  of  Minnesota. 

Peraifer  Frazer,  LL.  D.,  late  State  geologist  for  Pennsylvania^  etc. 

Hon.  Loois  C.  Hnghes,  governor  of  Arizona. 
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Hon.  Frederiek  W.  Smyth,  ez-govemoT  of  New  Haiii]Mhire;  ndlroad  prMident,  «te. 
Hon.  J.  £.  Richards,  governor  of  Montana. 
Hon.  Roger  Allin>  governor  of  North  Dakota. 

Ex-Qovemor  John  Lee  Carroll,  LL.  D.,  Maryland,  general  preBident  of  the  Society  of 
the  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 

Qen.  Horace  Porter,  LL.  D.,  president-general  of  the  Society  of  the  8O&0  of  tii« 
American  Revolution. 

Hon.  Asa  Bird  Gardiner,  LL.  D.,  secretary-general,  Society  of  the  Cinoinnati. 

Hon.  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard,  LL.  D.,  president  National  Geographic  Society,  etc. 

D.  d.  Brinton,  LL.  D.,  ex-president  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advaneement 
of  Science. 

Edmund  J.  James,  LL.  D.,  president  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science. 

H.  Randall  Waite,  Ph.  D.,  president  of  the  American  Institute  of  Civics. 

George  F.  Barker,  LL.  D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

F.  E.  Nipher,  LL.  D.,  president  Academy  of  Science  of  St.  Louis. 
David  L.  James,  president  Cincinnati  Society  of  Natural  History. 

M^j.  Henry  £.  Alvord,  president  American  Association  of  Agrionltaral  GoUeges 
and  Experiment  Stations. 

S.  P.  Langley,  LL.  D.,  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

G.  Brown  Goode,  LL.  D.,  assistant  secretary,  in  charge  of  National  Museum. 
Commodore  R.  L.  Phythian,  U.  S.  N.,  Superintendent  of  the  Naval  Observatory. 
Simon  Newcomb,  LL.  D.,  Director  of  the  Nautical  Almanac. 

Gen.  W.  W.  Duffleld,  LL.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 
Charles  D.  Walcott,  LL.  D.,  Director  of  the  United  Stotes  Geological  Survey. 
Maj.  J.  W.  Powell,  LL.  D.,  Director  United  States  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 
J.  S.  Billings,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  late  Superintendent  of  Army  Medical  Museum. 
Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  LL.  D.,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor. 
Wheelock  G.  Veazey,  LL.  D.,  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner. 

Ex-Governor  John  W.  Hojt,  LL.  D.,  Ghairman  of  the  committee,  4  Iowa  drde,  Wa$kr 
ington,  D,  C,  to  whom  communioatione  map  be  addreeeed. 


LEHERS  FROM  JURISTS,  ARMY  OFFICERS,  AND  STATESMEN. 


Washington,  D.  C,  Marek  U,  t896. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  tnut  I  need  nol  aasnre  yon  of  the  deep  interest  I  feel  in  the  snc- 
cees  of  the  moYement  for  the  eetablishment  of  a  national  anivenity.  No  one  can 
overrate  the  vital  importance  of  the  higher  education  to  the  jierpetuity  of  the  Repub- 
lic and  the  happineae  and  prosperity  of  its  people,  or  faU  to  recognise  the  ever- 
widening  circle  of  its  demands. 

The  wonderful  prescience  of  Washington  anticipated  what  we  are  beginning  to 
realize.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  reasons  in  favor  of  the  foundation  of  the  university, 
substantially  in  accordance  with  the  plan  proposed,  are  too  obvious  and  weighty  to 
to  be  disregarde<l. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Mrlvillic  W.  Fullkr 

(CkUfJuBlice  of  the  United  Statee). 


[From  an  sildrass  of  CUef  Jostlos  VoBcr,  mi  oMMion  of  tbo  ono  bandradtli  ■nnivensry  of  the 

inoorpontioB  of  Bowdoln  CoUogo,  18M.] 

"It  was  said  of  Turgot,  that  he  'was  filled  with  an  astonished,  awAil,  oppressive 
sense  of  the  immoral  thoughtlessness  of  men;  of  the  heedless,  hazardous  way  in 
which  they  dealt  with  things  of  the  greatest  moment  to  them;  of  the  immense, 
incalculable  misery  which  is  due  to  this  cause;'  and  although  the  hundred  years 
may  have  somewhat  modified  this  conclusion,  that  thoughtlessness  still  keeps  alive 
the  seeds  of  periL  To  overoome  it  is  the  beneficent  mission  of  that  training  and 
education  which,  apart  from  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  develop  character  and 
perfect  the  man. 

It  does  not  follow  that  the  successAil  actor  in  affairs  need  necessarily  be  the  grad- 
uate of  a  college  or  university.  Washington  and  Franklin  and  Lincoln  were  not 
college  men  (though  each  a  student  according  to  his  opportunities),  but  Samuel 
Adams  and  John  Adams  and  Otis  and  Hamilton  and  Jay  and  Jefferson  and  Madison 
and  a  host  of  others— the  minority  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  hun- 
dreds who,  through  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  prepared  the  way  for  the  Revolu- 
tion—were; and  at  this  Juncture  nothing  is  clearer  than  that  in  the  coming  years 
the  higher  education  will  play  the  most  elBoient  part  in  the  preservation  of  iustitu- 
tions  and  in  the  leadership  essential  to  avert  or  to  control  whatever  crisis  may  be 
threatened  or  arise." 


Nkw  York,  Deoewiber  17, 1895. 
Drar  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  note  of  the  14th  instant,  I  take  pleasure  in  authoriz- 
ing the  use  of  my  name  as  one  of  the  national  university  committee. 
Touts,  very  truly, 

J.  M.   SCHOFIELD 

(lAeuieMnt-Oeneral  U.  S,  A.), 
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UXADQUABTBBS  OF  THE  ABMT, 

WoMhingUm,  D.  C,  Janmari/  27 ^  1S96. 
Mt  Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yonr  letter  of  the 
14th  instant,  and  to  express  my  appreciation  of  yonr  desire  that  my  name  shall  be 
indnded  in  the  list  of  **  memhers  of  the  national  committee,''  organized  for  the  pnr- 
pose  of  eetahlishing  a  national  university. 

I  consider  it  a  high  privilege  to  he  a  memher  of  this  committee,  and  am  very 
willing  that  my  name  shonld  be  added  to  the  list. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Nelson  A.  Miues 


War  DxPARTHBinr,  Surgroh-Gsnieral's  OFFicBy 

Waakingian,  D.  C,  1896. 
Mt  Dkar  Sir:  I  shall  he  glad  to  have  yon  add  my  name  to  the  list  of  memben  of 
the  national  university  committee  and  to  do  anything  in  my  power  to  advanee  ttie 
interests  of  the  project,  which  has  my  full  sympathy  and  approval.  Such  a  iiniver- 
sity  as  is  proposed  could  not  fail  to  exercise  a  powerftil  influence  upon  the  develop- 
ment and  diffusion  of  knowledge  in  this  country;  and  the  special  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  locating  it  in  this  city  are  apparent.  All  this  is  so  well  stated  in  yonr 
'*  Memorial,"  published  in  1892,  that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  advance  any  fniiher 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  project. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Oro.  M.  Sterkbrrg 

(Surgetm'Omterml  U,  8,  AJ), 


ySffl  Sprucb  Strut,  PMUMpkia,  Fa.,  ApM  MO,  189S. 
Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  lOth  was  duly  received,  hut  absence  has  delayed  the 
answer. 

You  can  use  my  name  as  a  strong  friend  of  the  university  scheme,  which  I  hope 
will  at  some  early  day  be  realized. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Geo.  F.  Edmueds 

{Sv^UniM  Siaie$  Senator,  etc). 

It  is  hut  Just  to  say  tliat  this  aflsaisnoe  flram  ex-Senater  Bdnnnds  was  hardly  nee- 
Bssary  in  view  of— 

(1)  His  introduction  of  a  bill  to  establish  the  university  of  the  Uniied  States  snd 
his  causing  the  creation  of  a  *'  Select  Committee  to  'BstaUish  the  Uaivenily  of  the 
United  States,''  in  IgSO. 

(2)  His  letter  of  1S92,  in  these  emphstic  and  impiMsive  woida: 

^'Aix-lb8-Baix8,  France,  Sepiemher  g7, 1892. 
''Dear  Sir:  I  am  glad  that  you  are  still  interested  in  the  national  university.    I 
think  it  of  vast  and  far-reaching  importance,  and  that  it  should  be  established  and 
maintained  in  line  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  Government,^ 

(3)  Aasoranees  so  well  confirmed  by  his  letter  of  November  13, 1S96: 

''1506  Locust  Street,  PkilaMpkia,  Mtember  IS,  189$. 
"Mt  Dear  Sir:  I  have  yours  of  the  11th  instant.    I  am  as  deeply  interested  » 
ever  in  the  university  scheme,  and  much  regret  that  I  am  able  to  do  so  little  in 
furtherance  of  it." 

(4)  By  his  cooperation  in  Hm  ftirmfaig  of  a  national  vnivenity  oommitfeM  of  one 
hundred  and  of  an  exeontive  eoonoil  of  the  same ;  his  chairmaaship  of  tbe  eomsuttiA 
of  revision  which  drafted  the  Hawley  bill  now  pending  in  thsSenaU;  his  argumeiit 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Education  in  support  of  same  bill,  and  his  forward- 
ing a  copy  oi  these  for  the  eonsideration  of  the  Senate  committee  having  the  bill  in 
charge. 
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HeiMnn  Hiu^  Axk.,  Afpfawfttr  9, 1895. 
]>BAS  OovBXNOB:  I  am  glftd  thail  yoa  MltiieviHwii^  osom  U  progrening.    To 
my  mind  it  i«  the  most  important  of  all  projects  or  ■chewmi  now  before  our  country, 
and  I  ftrreniiy  hope  it  will  go  on  to  completion.    For  one  I  am  ready  to  contribute 
my  IwBt  elforts  toward  it, 

▼eiy  tndyy  yoan^  A.  H.  ^mxlmxd 

(Jh^lTMM  Mrtw  Stmatmr  €md  Ex-Anomep-Oenerai.). 


In  anbalitatioa  fbr  the  MTeral  commmiieationa  ftom  £z*8enator  Eppa  Hnnton,  it 
aaanii  pioper  to  qoote  from  bia  apeech  aa  chairman  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
to  TTataMmh  the  UniTaitityoftha  United  Statee^deliTered  in  the  Senateon  December 
13,  18BA,  in  aiqiport  of  bill  S.  No.  170S,  Fifty-third  Congreec^  laat  Bcmion: 

"It  ia  »  liaoty  not  willingly  admitted,  that  European  ooontriea^  are  a  long  way 
ahead  of  ns  in  the  facilitiea  they  fnnuah  for  the  highest  intellectual  training. 
FBencfli,  Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  and  England  have  each  spent  many  millions  in  money 
ta  cmny  to  the  highest  plane  tiieir  educational  institntions.  This  is  an  example  well 
wocthy  of  imitation.  It  can  not  be  ri^t  that  this  country,  by  neglect  to  provide 
the  vai7  best  faeilitiesy  should  compel  her  s<ms  to  seek  them  in  foreign  lands. 


''How  important  to  hare  ai  least  one  institation  where  better  equipped  teachers 
and  prafossoca may  be  prepared  for  our  colleges  and  local  nniyersitiea,  thus  preparing 
them  to  render  a  better  aervice  to  their  stndents,  and  so  on  to  all  the  lower  rounds. 
In  this  way  the  focilities  for  this  higher  education  will  be  multiplied  and  the  stand- 
arid  be  centinoonsly  raised. 

''  But  aboTo  all  other  oonsiderstions  how  important  it  is  to  hare  at  least  one  insti- 
tstton  with  students  from  OTery  State  where  the  science  of  government  is  taught, 
and  by  whom  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  may  be  dif  used  among  the  people.  The 
%neatiena  of  taciif  and  other  queetioos  of  finanee  have  divided  the  people  of  this 
eeanlrgr  from  the  beginning.  The  people  a^eot  their  fiepresentatives  by  whom 
these  qpeatiens  are  to  be  deeided.  In  theory,  at  least»  ths  pec^le  settle  them.  How 
impestant,  then,  is  it  that  the  people  should  be  helped  to  understand  these  great 
qneatioiis;  and  how  much  light  would  be  shed  upon  them  by  sending  ibrth  every 
jeer  men  of  talent^  who  have  devoted  their  time  to  the  study  of  these  questions,  not 
aa  partisans  but  aa  students,  anzioos  to  arrive  at  the  very  right  of  the  case  and 
to  determine^  withent  regard  to  par^,  what  policy  should  be  adopted  by  our 
Government. 

*'  How  important  to  settte  these  and  other  great  questions  in  such  a  manner  that 
a  xadleal  ^lange  may  not  take  place  with  every  change  in  the  administration  of  our 
Qovenmient.  We  know  that  when  great  ohanges  in  the  govenmientel  policy  of  the 
eenntry  are  agitated  a  stagnation  of  buainess  ensuee ;  foctories  are  idle,  the  monetary 
system  of  the  ooontry  is  deranged^  failures  multiply,  and  general  distress  prevails. 

"It  may  be  that  tiiis  country  will  always  be  divided  into  parties  taking  views 
rsdieally  different  en  thesegreat  questions.  It  may  be  that  it  is  best  for  the  country 
that  there  shall  ever  be  two  great  parties,  but  it  is  certainly  to  the  public  interest 
that  these  questions  shall  be  finally  settled.  Who  can  estimate  the  value  of  such  a 
sattlenisMtif  itfaadbeen  made  long  agot 

**  I  do  net  maintain  that  a  great  national  university,  with  a  department  devoted 
especially  to  the  stndy  and  teaching  of  finance,  would  have  secured  this.  But  I  do 
malntBin  Hud  tmtik  an  instltntien,  where  partisan  politics  are  carefully  excluded, 
and  the  exact  truth  carefully  sought  without  prejudice,  would  tend  more  than  any- 
thing^ else  te  eidighten  the  people  and  bring  them  to  a  harmonious  conclubion,  which 
wonld  be  milasted  by  their  Bepresentativee  in  both  branohee  of  the  National  Legis- 
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"  These  are  some  of  the  reasons  that  have  broaght  me  to  the  eonclosion  that  a 

national  nniversity  in  this  city  is  one  of  the  necessities  of  the  age. 

•  ••*■•*  • 

"All  these  distinguished  representatives  of  the  best  scholarship,  scientific  onltmey 
and  statesmanship  of  the  conntry,  in  common  with  the  multitude  of  illostrioiifl  men 
of  the  past  who  have  championed  the  same  great  cause,  plainly  see  that,  while  we 
have  already  gained  a  certain  acknowledged  superiority  among  the  nations  hj  reason 
of  the  vostness  of  our  material  resources  and  by  the  general  intelligraice  and  invent- 
ive genius  of  a  people  living  under  free  institntionSi  we  have  not  yet  reached  that 
higher  eminence  which  pertains  to  the  profonndest  culture  in  letters,  acienoe,  and 
philosophy.  And  they  also  see  that  in  order  to  attain  such  eminence  the  Grovemment 
itself  should  plant  and  foster,  at  this  national  capital,  a  great  and  true  nniversity, 
so  endowed  as  to  enable  it  to  become  not  only  a  supreme  leader  in  the  work  of  the 
highest  instruction  for  our  own  people,  but  also  foremost  among  the  uuiversitiee  of 
the  world  in  the  yet  grander  work  of  advancing  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge. 

"  Why,  then,  should  Congress  hesitate  to  adopt  a  measure  so  earnestly  advocated 
by  the  foremost  of  our  citizens  fh>m  the  very  foundation  of  the  Qovemmentt  Can 
any  reason  be  given  why  Congress  should  not  at  once  enter  upon  the  great  workf 

"  Will  the  proposed  University  of  the  United  States  interfere  with  the  colleges  and 
so-called  universities  T  On  the  contrary,  it  will  tend  to  increase  their  prosperitj  by 
newly  kindling  a  love  of  learning  throughout  the  land  and  by  adding  to  the  nnmber 
of  their  students,  since  only  through  study  in  these  can  they  become  candidates  for 
the  honors  to  be  conferred  by  the  coming  national  university.  That  such  would  be 
the  result  is  conclusively  demonstrated  by  the  support  the  proposition  has  received 
fh>m  the  eminent  heads  and  professors  of  so  many  of  our  principal  colleges  and  State 
universities. 

'  *  Can  not  the  country  spare  the  money  to  establish  it  f  Our  best  men  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Oovemment  wanted  it  established.  If  it  was  possible  to  do  this  out  of 
the  poor  resources  of  an  infant  country,  Jnst  emerged  ftom  the  throes  of  a  revolu- 
tionary struggle,  what  must  be  said  of  our  abilty  to  do  it  now  that  we  have  grown 
from  three  to  sixty- five  millions  of  people,  and  from  IS  original  States  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  to  nearly  fifty  States,  extending  ttom  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean? 

''Can  it  be  said  that  there  are  more  pressing  demands  for  our  expenditures f 
Surely  none  are  so  pressing  as  this.  The  best  men  in  all  periods  of  our  Government 
have  urged  this  expenditure.  The  Government  has  given  its  aid  to  all  classes  of 
education  except  this  by  donation  of  millions  of  acres  of  land.  It  has  with  a  lavish 
hand  extended  its  aid  to  schools  and  colleges,  and  these  very  schools  and  colleges  are 
now  crying  aloud  for  this  university  in  order  to  complete  the  circle  of  edncatiao  and 
to  carry  to  the  highest  point  the  work  so  well  begun  by  them. 

"Is  the  location  at  the  National  Capital  objectionable  f  Surely  not,  for  the  many 
reasons  given  by  eminent  men  in  quotations  already  made. .  This  of  all  others  is  the 
spot,  and  in  my  opinion  the  only  spot,  where  a  national  university  can  be  constitu- 
tionally established  by  the  Federal  Government.  Anywhere  elfie  in  the  States  the 
constitutional  power  of  Congress  would  be  wanting.  Here  Congress  has  the  same 
relation  to  the  District  of  Columbia  as  the  several  legislatures  have  to  their  respective 
States.    It  will  not  be  contended  that  legislatures  have  no  power  to  eetablidi  and 

endow  universities  in  their  several  States. 

•  •••••• 

"Section  16  gives  to  the  members  of  this  university  welUregulated  aooess  to  the 
numerous  institutions  and  collections  now  held  by  the  Government  here  in  Wash- 
ington City,  and  brings  the  Bureau  heads,  whose  work  is  of  a  sort  to  Justiiy  ity  into 
proper  advisory  and  cooperative  relations  with  the  heads  of  corresponding  depart- 
iuents  of  the  university. 

''What  a  field  of  scientific  study  is  here  laid  before  the  young  man  ambltlonB  of 
attainments  of  the  highest  order.  See  what  is  thus  laid  before  him  that  he  may  choose 
in  what  particular  branch  of  science  he  may  puisne  and  perfect  his  studies.    They 
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embraoe  almost  eyeiy  branoh  of  Bcientifio  work,  and  are  pieaided  over  by  mea  already 
iamiliar  with  their  respeotiTe  departments,  and  who,  it  may  be  added,  most  ftilly 
realueiiow  great  is  the  loss  that  results  from  allowing  the  opportunities  here  offered 
to  ron  waste. 

'' Examine  for  yonrselves,  Senators,  the  inventory  of  them: 
In.  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  United  States — 

The  Office  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Surrey. 

The  Office  of  the  Life-Saying  Serrioe. 

The  Marine-Hospital  Semoe. 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

The  Bureau  of  Engraring  and  Printing. 
In  the  War  Department — 

The  sevend  military  bureaus. 
In  the  Nayy  Department — 

The  Nayal  Observatory. 

The  Office  of  the  Nautieal  Almanac. 

The  Hydrograpbic  Office. 

The  Bureau  of  Navigation. 

The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks. 

The  Bureau  of  Ordnance. 

The  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair. 

The  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering. 

The  Museum  of  Hygiene. 

The  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

The  Dispensary. 
In  the  Department  of  the  Interior — 

The  Patent  Office. 

The  Bureau  of  Education. 

The  Office  of  the  Geological  Survey. 

The  Census  Office. 
In  the  Department  of  Agriculture — 

The  Botanical  Division,  with  the  gardens  and  grounds. 

The  Division  of  Vegetable  Pathology. 

The  Pomological  Division. 

The  Microscopical  Division. 

The  Chemical  Division. 

The  Ornithological  Division. 

The  Forestry  Division. 

The  Entomological  Division. 

The  Silk  Section. 

The  Experimental  Stations. 

The  Office  of  Statistics. 

The  Bnrean  of  Animal  Industry. 

The  Weather  Bureau. 

The  Agricultural  Museum. 
Of  establishments  not  under  departmental  control— 

The  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  Natipnal  Museum,  with  its  twenty-two  departments. 

The  Medical  Museum. 

The  Medical  Library. 

The  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 

The  Light-House  Board. 

The  Commission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries. 

The  Arsenal. 

The  Congressional  Library. 

The  United  States  Botanic  Garden. 
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The  Zoologiiwl  GwniMi  (in  prapttrKtiioii)* 
Tha  QoYomiBeiit  PEmiing  Ofike. 
The  fioldien'  Home. 
Office  of  the  National  Board  of  Health. 
Govemment  Hoepital  i&t  tiio  Iniane, 
The  National  Deaf-Mnte  College. 
Coorte,  diatriety  cironit,  and  SapMBie. 
'*What  opportanitieB  for  the  earnest  Btodeat  of  aoleaee,  aadliow  eagadx  would 
they  be  accepted  I 

^'It  ifl  in  the  i>ower  of  no  man  to  properly  estimate  the  benafitt  bestowed  npoB  onr 
country  by  the  mnltitnde  of  coUege  graduates  heretofore  distributed  to  all  parte  of  it 
by  the  institutions  already  established — ^yonng  men  who,  with  the  helps  timsaiForded, 
haye  become  onr  leading  mechanicians,  architects,  engineera,  experts  in  evecy  field 
of  science,  teachers,  physicians,  lawyers,  and  lawmakers,  who  have  infiued  into  the 
minds  of  the  people  a  thrist  for  knowledge,  a  lore  of  country,  and  a  patriotie  desire 
to  preserve  this  Goyemment  as  the  fi^thers  made  it.  Neither  is  it  in  the  power  of  any 
man  to  estimate  the  possibilities  of  such  an  institution  as  is  now  proposed— an  insti- 
tution that  shall  crown  and  complete  the  now  incomplete  system  of  Asaerioanednea- 
tion ;  that  shall  become  a  mighty  uplifting  force  in  its  influence  npon  all  oJssenn  of 
institutions  below  it;  that  shall  furnish  the  &cilities  for  which  onr  a^liiog  jonng 
men  now  yiait  the  Old  World  by  thousands ;  that  shall  draw  to  us  men  of  genius  from 
all  other  lands,  and  that  shaU  early  become  the  leading  uniyersity  of  the  world.^ 


Chicaqo,  J>0O0aiiar  9, 1891. 
My  Dear  Sir  :  My  professional  duties  will  hardly  giye  me  time  to  deyote  to  the 
duties  of  the  committee.    To  the  matter  of  being  named  in  company  with  such  dis- 
tinguished persons  as  you  have  named,  I  am  willing  to  consent. 

Very  sincerely,  yours, 

J.  K.  Dooumji 


Bolton,  Lake  Gborob,  N.  T.,  StpimHher  15, 189i. 
Dear  (Jovbrnor:  I  have  received  your  kind  letter  of  the  12th  instant,  and  am 
extremely  sorry  I  can  not  be  with  you  at  the  meeting  in  Washington.    I  wish  you 
all  success  at  the  university  making,  and  am. 

Sincerely  yours,  C.  Schttbz 

(JSe- ITailed  SUstm  Smatorfl-om  WUoonnm). 


New  Touc,  Jmmarf  6,  ISftff. 
Mt  Dear  Governor  :  Your  kind  note  of  the  8d  instant  is  in  my  hands.    I  am 
very  glad  to  hear  that  the  prospects  for  a  strong  association  are  pieadBiBg.    Have 
you  any  copies  of  the  old  bills  that  you  might  send  mot    I  should  be  mnek  ohfiged 
to  you. 

Very  truly,  yours,  C.  flGHims 

(A^I7«MhI  auim  iSlwisiir,  elo.). 


New  Tobx,  Jhemhmr  Sd,  1894. 
Mt  Dear  Governor  :  I  have  read  your  letter  and  the  aoeompanying  printed  paper 
with  great  interest,  and  am  perfectly  willing  to  Join  a  national  univeni^  assooimtioii 
upon  the  principles  indicated  on  the  leaflet^  and  oemposed  of  snah  men  as  yoa  smb- 
tion  in  your  letter.  Whether  the  present  moment  is  a  very  propitioBS  one,  1  do  not 
know,  but  it  is  probably  as  good  as  any  other. 

Sincerely,  yours,  C.  SCHUBZ 

(jKv-  UniUd  Statet  Smmfor,  slo.). 
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Atcbuon,  Kam».,  ins. 
Dkab  GoYmsiroit:  Thanks  tag  yonn  with  MoompMiyiiig  doomnonts.    My  Intevwl 
in  the  great  work  ie  unabated,  and  I  ahall  be  giad  to  do  anything  I  oan  at  all  times 
to  help  it  ibrward.    *    *    *    It  is  of  sapzeme  importanoe  tliat  tlie  nnirenity  should 
be  eatabliahed  now. 

ToniSy  laithAilly,  Jomr  J.  Ihgaixs 

(Ex-UwiM  Siai€9  Sm«tor,  eto). 


Augusta,  Ga.,  April  187, 1895, 
Dkar  Sir:  I  take  pleasure  in  sending  yon  an  order  on  the  superintendent  of  the 
Senate  for  documents  as  requested  in  yours  of  the  3d. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  proposition  to  establish  a  national  university  at  WashingtoUi 
and  yon  can  refer  to  me  as  one  of  the  Mend»of  the  movement. 
Yoursy  very  respectfully, 

Patrick  Walsh 
(JEx-  UniUd  State9  SeiMUn-,  eie). 


Unitbd  States  Sxnatx, 
Wa9hingto%,  D,  C,  January  SI,  1895, 
Mr  Dkax  Sir  :  I  have  yeiirs  of  the  litii  instant  in  regard  to  the  bill  to  establish  a 
national  uniTersity,  and  I  assure  you  it  will  give  me  pleasure  to  cooperate  with  the 
friends  of  the  measure  in  every  way  I  can. 

ToozB,  truly,  (The  late)  Jamss  F.  Wilson 

(A$  Bz-  UniUd  8tatm  Senator  from  latta). 


Washington,  D.  C,  March  17, 1896, 
Dear  Sir:  You  will  please  be  assured  of  my  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  the 
proposition  to  found  a  national  post-graduate  nniveisity  at  Washington,  where  in  so 
large  a  degree  the  material  and  forces  are  already  present^  as  if  waiting  to  be 
organised. 

Such  an  institution  would  not  only  meet  the  demand  so  forcibly  urged  by  eminent 
scholars  and  statesmen,  past  and  present,  as  a  means  of  meeting  our  present  defi- 
ciencies and  of  securing  to  our  country  its  proper  rank  among  the  most  cultivated 
of  all  the  great  nations,  it  would  also  fulfill  those  high  offices  of  which  Washington 
and  a  long  line  of  his  illustrious  successors  thought  so  much,  in  the  way  of  harmonizing 
our  national  life,  and  of  essentially  adding  to  the  security  of  our  free  institutions. 

It  would  seem  that  the  founding  of  the  proposed  University  of  the  United  States 
Bhonld  not  be  longer  delayed,  and  that  this  one-hundredth  year  since  Washington's 
last  appeal  to  Congress  in  this  same  behalf,  and  of  his  designation  of  lands  for  its 
use,  may  be  deemed  a  most  fitting  time  for  a  beginning  of  this  great  work. 
I  remain,  my  dear  sir,  very  respectMiy,  yours, 

J.  B.  Hrndbrson 
(JBs-l7iitM  3taU9  Smmtcr/hm  JfisMmri,  0<o.). 


Chstxnnr,  Wto.,  JfoMsiftsr  i^,  1805. 

Mt  Dbar  Sir:  I  am  heartily  in  fsvor  of  the  establishment  of  the  great  national 
imivezsity  in  the  city  of  Washington,  if  it  can  be  kept  free  from  politios  and  politieal 
control.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  plan  will  be  formulated  that  will  avoid  these  diffi* 
culties. 

The  Unitad  States  is  directly  interested  in  many  of  the  educational  establishments 
in  the  United  States;  especially  is  this  the  case  in  the  institutions  devoted  to  agri- 
ouUuial  bnnehes  and  seientifie  investigations* 
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I  wish  those  who  have  the  msttei:  direotly  in  hand  eyery  anccess  in  their  eDdeavaiB 
to  bring  aboat  at  an  early  day  a  great  national  inatitation  that  will  be  in  its  vcope 
of  work  a  credit  to.  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Yours,  very  troly,  Joskph  M.  Carkt 

(Ex-  UmM  Stai09  Senator,  etc). 


Thk  Union  League  Club, 
New  Tark,  December  94,  28S4, 

Mr  Dear  Govbenor:  Pardon  delay  in  answering  year  two  letters,  caused  by 
especial  pressure  of  bosiness. 

You  have  set  forth  the  claims  and  advantages  of  a  university  at  WashingtoG 
admirably,  and  in  so  doing  have  rendere<l  a  great  public  service.  What  I  lately  said 
in  the  Forum,  I  say  again : 

''Our  country  has  already  not  flu  sliort  of  400  colleges  and  universities,  more  or 
lees  worthy  of  those  names,  besides  a  vast  number  of  high  schools  and  academiee 
quite  as  worthy  to  be  called  colleges  and  universities  as  many  which  bear  those  titles. 
But  the  system  embracing  all  these  has  by  no  means  reached  its  final  form.  Proba- 
bly in  its  more  complete  development  the  stronger  institutions,  to  the  number  of  20 
or  30,  will,  within  a  generation  or  two,  become  universities  in  the  true  sense  of  tho 
word,  restricting  themselves  to  university  work,  beginning,  jierhaps,  at  the  studies 
now  usually  undertaken  in  the  junior  year  of  our  colleges,  and  carrying  them  on 
through  the  senior  year,  with  two  or  three  years  of  special  or  professional  work 
afterwards. 

''The  best  of  the  others  will  probably  accept  their  mission  as  colleges  in  the  troe 
sense  of  the  word,  beginning  the  course  two  years  earlier  than  at  present  and  eon- 
tinuing  it  to  what  is  now  the  junior  year.  Thus  they  will  do  a  work  intermediate 
between  the  general  school  system  of  the  country  and  the  universities,  a  work  which 
can  be  properly  called  collegiate,  a  work  the  need  of  which  is  now  sorely  felt,  and 
which  is  most  useful  and  honorable.  Such  an  organisation  will  give  us  as  good  s 
system  as  the  world  has  ever  seen,  probably  the  best  system. 

"Every  man  who  has  thought  to  much  purpose  upon  this  mass  of  institntiooa 
devoted  to  advanced  instruction  must  feel  that  it  is  just  now  far  more  important  to 
strengthen  those  we  have  than  to  make  any  immediate  additions  to  their  number. 
How  can  this  best  be  donef  My  answer  is  that  this  and  a  multitude  of  other  needs 
of  the  country  can  be  best  met  by  the  foundation  of  a  university  in  the  city  of 
Washington.'' 

The  great  thing  is  to  get  the  institution  established  in  whatever  way  will  secoie 
the  approval  of  the  country. 

With  renewed  thanks,  I  remain, 

Very  truly,  yours,  Axdrew  D.  Wbttb. 

(Ex-United  Siatee  MinUier  to  Oermanjf  and  te  Jfustia, 

Member  of  ike  Venezuelan  Cemmieeion,  eto.). 


Washington,  OeMer  i,  189S. 
Dear  Sir:  Your  oommnnioation  of  August  31  and  accompanying  papers  were 
received  on  my  recent  return  ftom  Europe,  and  have  been  read  with  great  interest 
The  establishment  of  a  national  university  in  this  Distriot,  for  the  purpose;  Jidi- 
cated  by  President  Washington,  and  for  the  fiirther  objects  required  by  the  iron- 
derfhl  progpress  of  science  and  art  in  our  own  times,  has  long  been  most  earnestly 
desired  by  me. 

It  is  hardly  necessary,  therefore,  for  me  to  assure  yon  fhrther  that  I  may  be  eoanted 
among  the  friends  of  the  proposition,  leaving  the  defined  plan  for  fhrther  consideratioD. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

John  A.  Kassoit 
(Ex-Member  of  Congpeeeft-om  Iowa, 
Ex-  United  Siatee  mnieter  to  Aueiria  and  to  Qermemg,  ete.)* 
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Nxw  York  City^  January  15, 1896, 
I>EAR  8iB :  Tonr  letter  of  14th  instant  received.  I  note  with  pleasure  the  progrew 
making  with  the  national  univeruty  hill.  Without  promieing  poeitiyely  to  attend 
in  VTai^ington  on  the  23d  instant  between  10  and  12  o'clock  a.  m.,  I  will  endeavor  to 
come  if  I  can  manage  to  leave  my  affairs  here,  which  require  attention  during  these 
nnoertain  times. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Oscar  8.  Strauss 

{Late  UniUd  States  MinUier  to  Turkey). 


DOUOHORBOAK,  Md.,  Auguet  19, 1895. 
Mt  Dkar  Sir:  I  duly  received  some  days  ago  the  papers  you  were  good  enough 
to  eend  me  relating  to  the  establishment  of  a  national  university  in  Washington.  I 
also  reoeived  your  letter  asking  me,  as  an  official  of  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
Revolution,  to  sanction  the  use  of  my  name  as  one  of  the  committee  of  one  hundred 
who  indorse  the  *'  national  university  measure,"  etc.  I  have  not  given  much  thought 
to  tlie  subject,  but  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  we  can  never  do  too  much  in  the 
way  of  universities  and  colleges  for  the  education  and  accomplishment  of  oar  people. 
I  am  therefore  ftank  to  say  to  you  that  you  are  entirely  welcome  to  the  use  of  my 
name  if  it  can  be  of  any  service  to  your  cause. 

I  am,  respectftilly,  etc.,  John  Lee  Carrolx 

(GeMral  President  Sons  of  the  Bevolution), 


New  York,  October  U,  1895, 

Dear  Sir:  I  received  your  letter  and  have  read  with  very  much  interest  what  you 
say  in  regard  to  the  national  university  enterprise.  I  thiiJc  the  plan  that  you  outline 
is  a  very  good  one. 

Wishing  you  every  success  in  the  work  to  which  you  have  given  so  much  of  your 
time  and  energy,  I  am, 

Tours,  truly,  Horace  Porter 

{Preeident- General  Sons  of  Afnerioan  Bevolution). 


New  York,  November  26,  1895, 
Dear  Sir  :  I  have  just  returned  home  to  find  your  letters,  and  note  what  you  say  in 
regard  to  the  meeting  on  Saturday,  the  30th  instant.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  attend 
if  I  could,  and  would  not  allow  anything  but  an  imperative  previous  engagement  to 
prevent  my  being  with  yoti.  •  •  •  Wishing  you  every  success,  and  assuring  you 
that  I  regret  more  than  I  can  express  having  to  absent  myself  from  your  meeting,  I  am. 
Yours,  truly, 

Horace  Porter 
{President'Qeneral  Sons  of  American  Bevolution), 


Embassy  of  the  United  States, 

Borne,  October  5, 1895. 
My  Dear  Sir  :  I  beg  to  acknowledge  your  favor  of  August  31,  vrith  its  accom- 
panying documents,  and  to  say  that  I  warmly  sympathize  with  the  efforts  to  estab- 
lish a  post-graduate  university  of  the  highest  possible  standard  at  Washington. 
It  is  a  noble  work  in  which  you  are  engaged,  and  I  wish  you  every  success  in  it. 
When  my  mission  here  is  ended,  and  I  find  I  can  in  any  way  lend  a  helping  hand, 
I  will  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Sincerely,  yours,  Wayne  MAcVEAau 

(Amb4MS€Utor  to  Italy). 
a.  Bep,  429 5 
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[Alpbftbelioally  amng^  by  8UtM.] 


Presidxnt's  Officb,  Umivbrsitt  of  Alabama, 

Unhftriitfff  Ala,,  November  S,  1895. 
Dbar  Sib  :  Yoar  commiinioation  of  recent  date  in  reference  to  the  establiahment 
at  Waehington  of  a  national  poet-gradnate  oniverBity  U  received.    No  greater  Btimn- 
laa  could  be  given  to  the  oaoae  of  higher  education  in  the  United  States  than  the 
eetablishment  of  such  an  inatitiition.    I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  it. 
Yonxa,  trnly, 

BlCHARD  C.  JONSS, 

Preeideni  Uwivereity  of  Alabama, 


Alabama  Polttxchnic  Inshtutx,  A.  A  M.  CoLLBOBy 

Auburn,  Ala,,  October  t6, 1894. 
Dbar  Sib  :  The  subject  is  one  in  which  for  years  I  have  been  interested  and 
strongly  approved,  provided  it  conld  be  made  fhM  f^om  political  influences.    I 
would  be  glad  to  receive  the  Memorial,  etc.,  now,  and  will  with  pleasure  write  you 
my  views. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Wm.  Lb  Boy  Brouk  (Preeident), 


AlJ^BAMA  POLYTBCHNIC  IKSTITCTB,  A.  A.  M.  COLLXGB, 

Auburn,  Ala.,  Deeember  t9, 1894, 
Dbab  Sib  :  My  interest,  which  has  existed  for  years,  in  the  proposed  University 
of  the  United  States,  designed  for  graduate  students  and  for  those  prepared  to  enter 
apon  post-graduate  courses  of  study,  has  been  recently  increased  by  a  careful  read- 
ing of  the  speeches  of  Senators  Hunton  and  Vilas,  and  my  hopes  are  now  renewed 
that  the  university,  so  liberal  in  its  conception  and  so  far  reaching  in  its  possibili- 
ties, will  in  the  near  future  be  established. 

In  fact,  the  material  the  most  valuable  for  the  university  already  exists  in  the 
numerons  institutions  and  collections,  embracing  varied  branches  of  scientific  work, 
now  held  by  the  Government  at  Washington  City,  as  in  the  Congressional  Library, 
the  Naval  Observatory,  the  Smithsonian  InatitntioD,  the  National  Museum,  the 
Office  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  in  many  others.  With  such  facilities 
for  investigation  and  research  made  accessible  to  qualified  students,  under  proper 
lestrictions  and  under  proper  guidance,  the  university,  organized  as  proposed  in  the 
bill,  would  prove  of  inestimable  benefit,  not  only  to  America,  but  to  the  world  at 
large,  in  the  advancement  of  human  knowledge  that  its  existence  would  promote. 

The  subject  has  been  fully  presented  and  the  argument  made  in  the  memorial  and 
addresses  referred  to,  and  for  the  sake  of  science,  of  higher  education,  and  expanded 
human  learning  it  is  hoped  the  result  will  be  favorable  and  the  university  be 
established. 

Yery  truly,  yours,  Wm.  Lb  Roy  Broun  {Preeideni), 
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Alabama  Polytechnic  Institutb,  A.  &  M.  Colijb6x, 

^tf^iini,  Ala,,  April  15,  1SS5. 
Dbar  Sir  :  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yonra  of  April  10,  relating  to  the 
University  of  the  United  States,  in  which  yon  say  the  plan  is  to  found  a  national  com- 
mittee of  one  hundred  or  more,  in  order  more  effeotaally  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  university  by  securing  iuflnenoe  for  the  proposed  bill  to  be  introduced  next  ses- 
sion, and  asking  consent  to  use  my  name  as  a  mem'ber  of  said  committee.  This  con- 
sent is  cheerfully  given,  as  I  heartily  approve  of  the  organization  of  the  university 
out  of  the  abundant  and  splendid  material  already  existing  at  the  national  capital, 
and  will  be  glad  to  cooperate  in  any  way  in  my  power. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Wm.  Le  Koy  Bkoun  {Presidmi). 


Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  A.  &  M.  College, 

Aubnmj  Ala  ,  October  S4,  IS^, 
Dear  Sir:  I  concur  with  you  in  the  plan  you  propose  of  having  an  '* executive 
council "  to  take  charge  of  all  matters  appertaining  to  the  proposed  national  aoi- 
versity,  and  heartily  approve  the  appointment  of  the  gentlemen  named  in  yonr  letter 
of  October  16,  or  of  others  accessible  to  Washington  whom  you  may  see  proper  to 
appoint. 

Wishing  yon  success  in  this  very  important  movement  in  behalf  of  higher  educa- 
tion, I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours,  eto., 

W.  Le  Roy  Broun  (PreMeni) 


Southern  University, 
Greensboro^  Ala.,  F^truary  6,  lS9i. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  such  an  institution.  It  would,  I  believe,  be 
a  blessing  to  our  country  and  to  humanity.  It  would  greatly  stimulate  higher  edu- 
cation in  all  departments  of  life.  It  would  tend  to  widen  every  species  of  intelli- 
gence and  to  infuse  life  and  vigor  into  scientific  and  professional  enterprises.  Our 
own  country  and  all  the  interests  of  our  common  humanity  would  be  promoted  sad 
fostered  by  such  a  university. 

Yours,  truly,  A.  S.  Andrews  {PteeuleiU). 


Office  of  the  President, 
Lbland  Stanford  Junior  University, 

Palo  Alto,  CaL,  October  SI,  1894, 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  most  heartily  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  genuine  national 
university  in  the  city  of  Washington.  Such  an  institution  should  not  be  a  school 
for  ordinary  collegiate  instruction,  but  a  place  for  advanced  research  in  all  depart- 
ments of  science  and  liberal  learning.  The  development  of  research  is  the  essential 
work  of  the  university.  To  this  end  the  national  capital,  with  its  wealth  of  libra- 
ries and  museums,  offers  advantages  never  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  our  conntrr. 
These  great  advantages  have  never  been  in  any  high  degree  utilized.  They  can  not 
be  utilized  except  by  placing  them  at  the  disposal  of  a  body  of  investigators  of 
various  grades  such  as  should  compose  the  faculty  and  student  body  of  a  true  ani- 
versity. 

Of  the  multitude  of  schools  called  colleges  and  universities  in  America  only  a  fev 
are  properly  equipped  for  even  the  elementary  work  of  the  grade  called  collegiate. 
Not  one  is  prepared  to  carry  on  advanced  investigations  of  the  character  contemplated 
in  the  proposed  national  university.  All  schools  which  are  capable!  of  really  good 
work  are  now  carrying  all  that  the  limits  of  their  endowments  permit.  The  eetob- 
lishment  of  a  national  university  would  mean  the  setting  of  higher  standards  and 
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more   'worthy  ideals  in  all  branches  of  higher  edneation.    It  conld  enter  into  no 

rivalry  with  existing  schools.    Even  should  it  do  so,  no  harm  would  be  done,  for 

every  improvement  in  aim  or  methods  in  one  institution  helps  raise  the  plane  of  all 

others.     A  genuine  university  tends  to  make  higher  education  respectable.    Only 

the  narrowest  view  of  education  would  wish  to  hold  students  in  existing  institutions 

by  preventing  the  existence  of  a  better  one. 

The  most  valuable  advance  which  the  American  people  could  take  to  mark  the 

beginning  of  the  new  century  would  be  the  establishment  of  a  national  university. 

Ve»y  truly,  yours, 

David  S.  Jordan  (Preaideni). 


Office  of  thb  President, 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  Univerbity, 

iStonford  UniverHiyf  Cal,  May  g,  1895, 
Dkar  Sir:  By  all  means  use  my  name  where  it  will  help  the  cause.    Pardon  the 
oversight  in  my  former  letter. 

Very  truly,  yours,  David  T.  Jordan,  PtfidenU 


Office  of  the  President, 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University, 
Stanford  UniverHty,  Cal,,  November  St,  1896, 
Dear  Bik;  I  have  read  over  the  statement  of  the  bill  for  the  national  university  as 
reported  by  the  committee. 

Senator  Sherman's  proposed  amendment  providing  for  an  income  for  the  present 
of  $1,000,000  a  year,  for  ten  years,  is  better  than  to  devote  to  the  university  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  land.  In  other  words,  it  would  seem  better  for  the  university 
to  know  exactly  what  its  resources  are. 

The  details  in  general  seem  to  me  to  be  wise,  and  the  matters  I  have  mentioned 
are  not  criticisms  of  any  great  importance.  I  may  say  that  I  wish  you  all  success  in 
this  enterprise,  for  the  passage  of  this  bill  would  be  the  most  important  and  momen- 
tous event  in  the  history  of  this  country  since  the  war. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

David  T.  Jordan,  PreHdent, 


Office  of  the  President, 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University, 
Stanford  University,  Cal,,  December  10,  1895. 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  wording  of  the  bill  for  the  national 
university,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  it  may  pass  just  as  it  stands.    At  present  no 
amendment  occurs  to  me  as  desirable. 

Very  truly,  yours,  David  T,  Jordan,  President, 


University  of  Caufornia, 

Berkeley,  November  12,  1894, 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  not  time  at  present  to  argue  the  matter  of  the  national  univer- 
sity which,  of  course,  has  its  very  attractive  aspects.  *  *  *  If  there  is  to  be  a 
national  university,  it  should  (as  you  intimate)  bear  to  the  existing  universities  and 
collegiate  institutions  a  relation  such  as  a  university  bears  to  the  secondary  schools. 
That  is,  it  must  be  above  them  and  far  superior  to  them.  *  •  • 
Yours,  truly, 

BLkRTiN  Kellogg  (^President) 
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nmviEBaiTT  OF  Colorado, 

Boulder,  CoL,  JMomber  SI,  1S94. 
Dkar  Sir:  I  believe  a  national  nnirenity  under  the  control  of  the  United  States 
GoTemment  is  snre  to  be  founded  in  a  few  years.  Snoh  an  institution  for  the  hi|^- 
ert  reeearch  would  be  the  logical  outcome  of  our  free  institutions  and  our  public- 
school  sTstem.  The  elementary  school  for  the  district|  the  high  school  for  the  town 
or  city,  the  university  for  the  State,  the  national  university  for  the  country — the 
desirability  of  this  plan  of  organization  is  almost  too  apparent  to  need  argument. 

The  safe  organization  of  society  depends  upon  public  control  of  our  higher  instita- 
tions  of  learning.  In  the  coming  time  true  progress  must  mean  progress  of  the 
people  as  such — ^not  of  an  exclusive  class. 

The  national  university  should  offer  vast  facilities  for  the  profoundest  research  sad 
should  not  interfere  with  the  present  functions  of  our  State  universities. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Jambs  H.  Bakxr  (/V«tMe»0« 


UiavRRsmr  of  Denver,  Chakobllor's  Booms, 

Uwivenii/S  ^^^  Colony  Janmary  1, 1895. 
Mt  Dear  Friend:  I  have  only  a  moment  in  which  to  say,  God  bless  you  in  your 
great  work.    I  trust  the  measure  may  have  abundant  support  and  success. 

Tours,  cordially, 

Wm.  F.  McDowell  {ChameeOor). 


COLORADO  COLLBQE,  PrESIDEITT'S  OFFICE, 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  Dooembtr  t^,  1894. 

Mt  Dear  Sir:  I  will  gladly  cooperate  in  any  way  I  can  to  help  on  the  movement 

for  establishing  the  University  of  the  United  States. 

Sincerely,  yours, 

William  F.  Slocum,  Jr.  (PrmdoiU), 


Trinitt  Colusoe, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Jammary  10, 1895. 
Dear  Sir:  I  thank  you  for  the  speeches  of  Senators  Hunton  and  Vilas  on  the 
establishment  of  a  national  university,  and,  in  common  with  those  engaged  in  eda- 
cational  work,  I  feel  much  indebted  to  you  for  your  persistent  labors  in  the  cause. 

It  seems  strange  that  a  Government  which  has  been  so  lavish  of  funds  in  behalf 
of  education  should  have  been  so  long  indifferent  to  providing  for  the  propsr 
completion  of  our  educational  system.  We  have  prepared  for  such  an  instito- 
tion,  and  we  need  its  corps  of  professors  and  students  in  every  branch  of  public 
service  and  in  every  industrial  interest;  and  It  seems  hardly  to  comport  with  the 
dignity  of  so  powerful  and  rich  a  nation  to  depend  so  largely  upon  private  benefiic- 
tions  to  provide  those  exceptional  facilities  for  the  highest  grade  of  educational  work 
which  have  been  elsewhere  recognized  as  the  proper  expression  of  national  interest 
in  the  cause. 
I  trust  that  you  will  continue  your  efforts  and  be  suocessAil. 
Faithftdly,  yours, 

Geo.  Williamson  Smith  {ProMeni). 


Trinitt  College, 
BaHford,  Conn.,  April  16, 1895. 
Dear  Sir:  I  regret  that  the  bill  for  the  establishment  of  the  University  of  the 
United  States  failed  to  pass  at  the  last  session  of  Congress.    I  hope  that  the  matter 
will  be  pushed  in  the  next  Congress  to  a  successful  issue. 
Bospectfolly, 

Geo.  Williamson  Smith,  rtmUmt, 
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Thb  University  of  Csicaoo, 

Chicago,  September  6, 1899, 
Mt  Dkak  Sir  :  In  reply  to  yoar  favor  of  the  2d  instant,  I  assure  you  that  you  may 
coant  me  as  one  of  the  friends  of  the  movement  in  behalf  of  the  national  university. 
I  hsTe  always  believed  in  such  an  institution,  and  will  continue  to  believe  in  it. 
There  is  everything  to  be  gained  and  nothing  to  be  lost.  I  have  read  with  muoh 
interest  the  summary  and  contents  of  your  proposed  report.  I  shall  read  the  same 
with  great  interest. 

I  remain,  yours,  very  troly,  Wiixiam  R.  Harpkk  {Preeident). 


Thk  University  of  Chicago, 

Chicago,  September  4, 1894, 

My  Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  August  24  has  been  received.    I  appreciate  your  kindness 

in  sending  me  a  copy  of  the  Senate  committee's  report.    The  question  is  one  of  such 

importance  and  Involves  so  much  that  one  can  not  write  with  reference  to  it.    I 

ahonld  be  glad,  however,  some  time  while  in  the  East,  to  talk  the  matter  aU  over 

with  you. 

Wishing  you  great  success,  for  I  believe  firmly  in  the  enterjirise,  I  remain,  yours, 

very  truly, 

William  R.  Harper  (Preeident), 


The  University  of  Chicago, 

Chicago,  Januarjf  4,  1896, 

My  Dear  Sir  :  Please  accept  my  thanks  for  your  favor  of  December  20.    I  rejoice 

with  you  in  the  onward  movement  of  the  proposition  to  establish  the  university  of 

the  United  States.    I  sincerely  hope  that  an  early  action  of  Congress  on  this  bill  may 

be  secured.    Whatever  I  can  do  to  forward  the  movement  will  most  gladly  be  done. 

I  remain  yours,  very  truly,  William  R.  Harper  (iVwMeaO. 


The  University  of  Chicago, 

Chicago,  December  5, 189o, 

My  Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  December  2  has  been  received.  I  am  very  muoh 
interested  in  its  contents.  I  have  read  with  much  care  the  bill  for  the  establish 
xnent  of  the  University  of  the  United  States.  I  feel  that  there  ought  to  be  some 
organic  connection  between  this  university  and  other  American  institutions  which 
deserve  the  name  ''  university  "  and  that  the  bill  should  contain  a  section  which 
would  make  it  possible  for  professors  in  other  institutions  to  be  detached  to  give 
instruction  in  Washington,  that  the  list  of  universities  thus  connected  in  accordance 
with  the  above  suggestion  should  be  worked  out  very  carefully  and  new  universities 
A^itted  to  the  list  only  by  the  vote  of  those  already  in. 

I  question  the  wisdom  of  having  the  regents  appointed  by  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  I  can  not  but  believe  that  this  would  mean 
more  or  less  political  influence.    Do  yon  not  think  so  f 

I  wish  very  much  that  I  could  spend  a  little  time  with  you  and  talk  these  things 
over,  but  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  arranged. 

Yours,  very  truly,  William  R.  Harper  {Preeidmt), 


The  University  of  Chicago, 

Chicago,  December  14, 1896, 
^^  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  read  with  interest  your  letter  of  December  9,  and  am  sure 
that  it  is  moving  along  in  the  right  direction.    I  wish  I  could  be  with  you  in 
^sshingtou  for  a  little  while,  but  it  seems  to  be  out  of  the  question. 

Thanking  you  very  heartily  for  you  kindness  in  keeping  me  posted,  and  assuring 
you  that  I  shall  be  glad  to  help  you  in  any  way,  I  remain,  yours,  truly, 

William  R.  Harper  (/YssideaO* 
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The  Univeksitt  of  Chicago, 

Chicago,  December  19, 18^. 

Mt  Dear  Sir  :  I  am  very  glad  to  know  that  the  change  has  been  made  in  the 

plans  for  the  national  nniversity  of  the  United  States.    I  hope  that  the  matter  may 

be  pushed,  and  assure  yon  that  we  shall  be  glad  to  do  all  that  we  can. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

William  R.  Harpbr  (Preeidewi). 


Univkrsitt  of  Illinois, 

Champaign,  Fehruaty  IS,  IS^. 
Dear  Sir:  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  anything  I  can  toward  the  founding  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  a  great  national  aniversity  at  Washington.    You  certainly  may  quote 
me  as  favorable  to  the  enterprise. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Thomas  J.  Burrill 

(Late  AeUng  Megeiit), 


Lombard  Uniwrsitt, 

GaUehurg,  III,  April  16, 1895. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  only  time  to  say  that  I  am  much  interested  in  the  project  of 

establishing  that  university.    I  will  do  all  for  ite  success  possible. 

You  are  at  liberty  to  use  my  name  as  yon  suggest. 

Yours,  truly, 

J.  y.  N.  Standish  (PreeideiU). 


Cabthaob  Colleob, 

Carihage,  m.,  ApHl  18, 18B5, 

Dear  Sir  :  In  reply  to  yonr  circular  letter  of  10th  inatant,  oonoeming  the  nae  of 

my  name  in  connection  with  the  proposed  bill  for  the  establishment  of  the  Universitj 

of  the  United  States,  will  say  yon  herewith  have  permission  to  use  my  name  in  any 

legitimate  way  for  the  furtherance  of  the  project.    May  success  crown  your  efforts. 

Should  I  change  my  address  I  will  notify  you. 

Very  truly  and  fraternally,  yours. 

Holmes  Dysinger  {Prmidft). 


Lake  Forest  University, 
Lake  Foreet,  III.,  November  11, 1895. 
My  Dear  Sir:  I  have  your  letter  of  October  31,  in  reference  to  the  movement  for 
the  establishment  of  a  national  post-graduate  university.  If  Congress  can  be  indaoed 
to  appropriate  sufficient  money  for  such  a  purpose  it  will  meet  the  hearty  approval 
of  BkH  interested  in  higher  education.  I  imagine  that  the  only  reason  thai  could  be 
advanced  against  the  movement  is  the  doubt  whether  Congress  would  appropriate 
sufficient  money  to  make  such  a  university  as  would  be  commensurate  with  its  name. 
Of  course  such  a  scheme  in  general  meets  my  hearty  approval,  and  from  the  list  of 
names  you  have  sent  the  matter  seems  to  be  in  the  hands  of  men  who  will  not  per- 
mit small  ideas  to  prevail. 

Yours,  sincerely,  John  M.  Coulter  (Preaideitt). 


Knox  College, 
Oaleaburg,  III.,  December  S6, 1891. 
Dear  Governor  :  I  shall  be  greatly  pleased  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  forthcom- 
ing paper  on  a  national  university.    It  is  a  matter  in  which  I  have  taken  a  lively 
interest  for  many  years,  and  in  furtherance  of  which  I  shall  be  glad  to  cooperate  in 
every  available  manner. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  very  truly,  yours, 

Newton  Batsman, 

PreHdcmi  Knox  College. 
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Knox  Collxok, 

Oalethurgf  HI.,  January  4, 1896 

Mt*  I>kar  Sib:  I  shall  be  veiy  glad  and  mnch  honored  to  have  my  name  added  to 

the  list  recently  received.    I  am  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  movement.    The  delay 

in  answering  haa  been  dae  to  my  absence  from  town. 

Very  truly,  yoors, 

John  H.  Finley  {Pruideni). 


Lombard  Univkbaity, 
GaU^Jmrgy  HI.,  Januarif  tl,  2896. 
Dkab  Sir  :  The  report  of  which  yon  speak  has  been  received. 
I  am  earnestly  in  favor  of  the  national  nniversity.    In  my  Judgment  it  would  be 
the  crowning  glory  of  our  eystem  of  education.    I  have  seen  many  of  the  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  Old  World,  and  I  verily  believe  that  our  national  univeraity 
can  lie  made  the  equal  if  not  the  superior  of  any  one  of  them.    Our  present  educa- 
tional advahtages,  our  wealth,  and  the  spirit  of  our  people  demand  such  an  institu- 
tion.   Let  the  youth  of  the  Old  World  take  a  few  lessons  here  upon  our  soil,  and  let 
onr  youth  know  that  the  best  place  to  complete  their  education  is  at  home.    Give 
JIB,  then,  the  national  university. 

Yours,  truly,  J.  V.  N.  Standish  (PteHdeni). 


Carthaok  Collbcfb, 
Carikage,  III.,  Deeemher  SI,  1894. 
Mt  Dkab  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  fsvorof  December  20,  would  say  that  I  am  heartily 
in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  national  university  at  Washington  to  do  post- 
graduate work  solely.    As  to  details  of  operation  I  have  not  had  time  enough  to 
examine  them  in  order  to  pronounce  judgment. 
Trusting,  however,  that  the  object  you  have  in  view  will  be  realized,  I  am  truly, 

yours, 

Holmes  Dysiniobr  (PretiAeni). 


Lincoln  University, 
lAnooln,  III.,  December  24, 1894. 
Dbar  Sir  :  The  plan  for  the  founding  of  a  great  national  university  has  my  unqual- 
ified indorsement  and  approval.  I  should  esteem  myself  happy  if  by  voice  or  pen  I 
could  contribute  to  the  ultimate  success  of  such  a  magnificent  undertaking.  Our 
young  people  would  be  glad  to  forego  foreign  study  for  the  privilege  of  studying  in 
such  an  institution  as  the  University  of  the  United  States. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  institution  must  be  in  every  way  worthy  of  our 
country  and  her  scholarship. 

Very  cordially,  yours,  A.  E.  Turner  {PreHdent). 


The  Uhivkrsity  of  Indiana, 

Bl^omingUm,  November  IS,  1896. 
Dbar  Sir:  I  should  very  much  like  to  see  a  national  university  of  the  very  high- 
est grade  in  Washington.    It  would  be  a  fitting  climax  to  our  public-school  system. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Joseph  Swais  (President). 


Earlham  College, 

Biohmond,  Ind.,  January  6, 1896. 

Ky  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  your  valued  letter  of  4th  instant.    You  are  at  liberty  to  use 

my  name  on  the  list  of  members  of  the  national  university  committee. 

Wishing  you  great  and  early  success  in  your  most  worthy  enterprise,  I  am,  yours, 

cordially, 

J.  J.  Mills,  President. 
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Statk  University  of  Iowa, 

Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Deoaaber  24,  IS^, 
Mt  Dear  Sir  :  I  owe  yoa  an  apology  for  not  writing  yon  long  since  on  the  subject 
of  a  national  university,  concerning  which  you  did  me  the  honor  to  ask  my  opinion. 
As  to  the  main  question,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that  I  was  formerly  opposed 
to  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution,  but  I  am  now  firmly  of  the  opinion  that 
if  we  are  to  take  the  high  stand  in  education  to  which  we  are  justly  entitled,  the 
United  States  as  a  nation  must  establish  such  an  institution.  I  believe  it  would 
have  a  most  stimulating  influence  upon  all  of  the  machinery  of  education,  and  can 
only  hope  that  the  day  will  quickly  come  when  the  national  uniyersity  may  be  esteb- 
lished.  The  matter  has  been  so  thoroughly  discussed  by  others  that  it  doea  not  seem 
worth  while  for  me  to  go  into  details,  since  there  is  very  little  that  can  be  added  to 
what  has  already  been  said.  I  can,  however,  assure  you  of  my  hearty  sympathy 
with  the  movement,  and  trust  that  if  I  can  in  any  way  aid  the  cause  yon  will  call 
upon  me  for  such  assistance  as  I  am  able  to  give. 
Very  cordially  and  sincerely,  yours, 

Charles  A.  Schabffbb  (/Vwidsat). 


State  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa,  April  16, 1895. 
Dear  Sir:  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communication  of  April  10, 
and  shall  be  very  glad  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  committee  of  one  hundred  in  the 
interest  of  the  national  university.    I  shall  be  very  happy  to  do  all  I  can  to  assist 
the  movement. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  Charles  A.  Schaeffbr  {Pretidemi), 


State  University  of  Iowa, 

Iowa  City,  Iowa,  November  8, 1896. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communication 
of  October  16,  and  beg  to  thank  you  for  informing  me  of  the  present  situation  of  the 
project  for  establishing  a  national  university. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  anything  in  my  power  to  help 
the  cause  along,  and  beg  that  you  will  consider  me  at  your  service  if  it  is  possible 
to  use  me  in  any  way. 

Your  plan  of  establishing  a  council  seems  to  be  a  very  good  one,  and  I  sincerely 
trust  that  the  council  will  be  able  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  university  during 
the  coming  session  of  Congress. 

Very  sincerely,  yours,  Charles  A.  Schaeffer  (Preeidet^i). 


Parsons  College, 
Fairfield,  Iowa,  February  BS,  189S. 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  a  national  university  at  Washington  for 
original  investigation  and  post-graduate  work,  provided  it  be  so  organised  as  to  aid 
and  not  to  hamper  other  institutions  for  the  higher  education  devoted  to  under- 
graduate work.  / 
Yours,  very  truly,                                       -    Ambrose  C.  Smith  {Preeidmt),  ' 


Western  College, 
Toledo,  Iowa,  April  19, 1895. 
Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  yours  of  recent  date,  will  say  that  I  heartily  approve  of  the 
founding  of  a  University  of  the  United  States,  and  am  willing  that  my  name  and 
influence  be  used  in  such  ways  as  you  may  see  best  for  the  furtherance  of  this 
important  project. 

Very  truly,  yours,  L.  BooK WALTER  {Prmidemt). 
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WX8TBRN  COLLSOSy 

Toledo,  Iowa,  Ooiober  £9, 1895, 
.    Dkar  Sir  :  Tovn  of  the  aoth  is  at  hand,  and  in  reply  will  say  that  I  heartily  approye 
of  the  plan  yoa  have  ontlined,  fsToring  the  council  and  approving  of  the  men  named 
to  constitute  it. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  aid  this  movement,  and  will  write  to  oar  Representative  in  rela- 
tion to  this  important  matter. 

Tours,  truly,  L.  Bookwaltbr  (Protident), 


University  of  the  Northwest, 

Sioux  City,  Iowa,  Jantuiry  SO,  1896. 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  received  the  summary  of  contents  of  your  paper,  *'A,  national 
university."  I  desire  to  say  that  I  have  been  friendly  to  the  enterprise  of  a  national 
university,  and  my  sentiment  on  that  question  is  stronger  than  it  has  ever  been.  A 
national  university  would  be  a  crown  of  glory  to  this  great  and  enlightened  nation — 
s  nation  distinguished  for  its  educational  advancement.  The  termination  of  all  the 
institutions,  from  the  smallest  public  school  to  the  university,  ought  to  be  a  national 
uiiveFBity  commensurate  with  our  enterprise,  our  civilization,  and  our  wealth. 
I  remain,  very  truly,  yours, 

J.  C.  Gilchrist  (Preiident), 


Iowa  College, 
Orinnell,  Iowa,  January  S,  1895. 
Mt  Dkar  Sir:  I  have  examined  the  printed  matter  you  kindly  sent  me  concern- 
ing the  establishment  of  the  University  of  the  United  States.  Please  count  me  an 
onmodified  believer  in  that  institution.  After  reading  the  large  number  of  strong 
indorsements  which  are  printed  in  connection  with  the  speeches  of  Messrs.  Honton 
and  Vilas,  I  deem  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  add  anything  by  way  of  argument  or 
lesson  for  my  own  views. 

Sincerely,  yours,  Georqe  A.  Gates  (Preaideni), 


Iowa  College, 
OHnnell,  Iowa,  Apnl  17, 1895. 
Mr  Dear  Sir  :  I  shall  consider  it  an  honor  to  be  counted  among  the  friends  of  the 
proposed  national-university  scheme,  to  the  extent  of  accepting  appointment  on 
the  committee  you  name  in  your  letter  of  April  10. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

George  A.  Gates  {PreHdmt). 


The  University  of  Kansas, 

Lawrence,  Xovemher  7,  1895. 
My  Dear  Sib  :  Yours  of  the  28th  ultimo  is  at  hand.    Please  accept  my  most  hearty 
indorsement  of  the  plan  for  a  great  national  university  at  Washington.    I  trust  that 
the  National  Congress  will  soon  make  this  university  an  actuality  and  place  it  upon 
a  basis  which  will  receive  the  respect  of  the  educational  world. 
Tours,  sincerely, 

F.  H.  Snow,  Chanoellw. 


Ottawa  University, 
Ottawa,  Kans.,  December  IS,  1895. 
My  Dear  Sir:  I  am  in  entire  sympathy  with  the  effort  to  establish  a  national 
aniversity  at  Washington,  and  shall  be  glad  to  aid  in  any  way  possible  the 
establishment  of  such  an  institution. 

Tours,  very  truly,  P.  W.  Colegrove  {Preeident) 
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Washburn  Colleos, 
Tcptka,  Kans,,  J^muary  i,  1S94. 
Dkar  Sir:  Your  fftvor  of  the  20th  nltimo  is  reoeived.  The  effi^t  to  foand  and 
build  up  a  national  university  at  the  capital  of  the  nation  meets  my  heartiest 
approval.  Educationally,  it  is  the  great  thing  to  do.  The  foandations  of  large  scien- 
tific facilities  are  already  laid.  Why  not  unify  these  constantly  enlarging  endow- 
ments in  name  and  superstructure? 

Yours,  truly,  *  Peter  McVicar,  Prendent 

Washburn  Coixegb, 
Ti^peka,  Kan*,,  April  25, 1895, 
Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  of  the  10th  was  daly  received.    I  regret  that  I  can  not 
now  accept  your  kind  invitation  to  become  a  member  of  the  conmiittee.    I  believe 
thoroughly  in  the  feasibility  and  demand  in  the  founding  by  the  Government  of  a 
national  university. 

Have  you  data  showing  what  the  nation  has  already  at  Washington  as  constitnent 
departments  to  form  a  university?  A  statement  as  to  the  foundations  already  laid 
and  the  resources  already  secured  for  such  a  university,  if  founded,  would  throw 
light  far  and  wide  and  stimulate  Congress  to  action.  Have  you  printed  showings  of 
such  statistics?  If  so,  I  would  be  glad  to  get  them  and  use  them,  perhaps,  through 
the  press  in  the  furtherance  of  the  object.  I  take  it  that  we  have  already  the  ele- 
ments of  a  great  nniversity. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Peter  McYigar  (Pretidail). 


Kentucky  University, 

Lexington  f  Ky,,  April  90, 1S98, 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  17th  instant,  and  have  read  it  with 
much  interest. 

A  good  while  ago  I  received  your  memorial  and  then  read  it  carefully  with  more 
than  ordinary  attention.  It  is  a  document  of  unusual  force;  its  argameotsaand  con- 
clusions struck  me  with  deep  conviction.  I  do  not  see  how  any  Just  objection  eso 
be  urged  against  the  noble  aim  you  so  earnestly  advocate. 

Were  it  necessary,  as  it  is  not,  I  could  go  into  the  particular  reasons  that  support 
so  necessary  and  so  grand  an  enterprise;  your  memorial  makes  all  tliis  onneeeasary. 

Such  an  institution  as  your  memorial  contemplates  we  need,  and  we  have  not.  I 
am  fully  aware  of  the  doubts  and  distrusts  its  establishment  by  the  nation  eao 
excite;  there  is  no^reat  enterprise  like  this  that  is  free  firom  snch  misgivings  and 
real  difficulties.  These  will  have  to  be  looked  for  and  met.  Nothing  is  without  ita 
weak  points. 

The  people  of  this  great  nation  will  always  need,  and  want,  a  host  of  higher  Insti- 
tutions of  learning— denominational,  State,  local — and  will  always  create  and  sus- 
tain them.  A  national  university  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of  their  existence  or 
prosperity ;  it  will  not  satisfy  the  want  these  supply. 

Very  respectfully,  your  fVlend, 

Chas.  Louis  Loob  (Preiident). 


Kentucky  UNiVBRBrrY, 
Lexington,  Ky,,  October  SI,  1894, 
Dear  Sir  :  The  documents  you  sent  me  some  weeks  ago,  I  think,  in  the  main,  so 
far  as  I  can  judge,  set  forth  the  right  conception  of  the  object  in  view. 

You  are  advocating  a  good  cause,  which  I  hope  will  ere  long  succeed.    I  trnst  in 
the  midst  of  so  many  other  interests  just  now  or  at  any  time  engaging  the  attention 
of  Congress,  this  noble  enterprise  will  not  fail  of  sufficient  friends  in  and  out  of  that 
body  to  give  it  the  support  necessary  to  carry  it  to  victory. 
As  ever,  your  friend, 

Chas.  Louis  Loos  {Preeidenl). 
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Kentucky  University, 
EeoHnffton,  Kf.,  April  15,  1896 » 
Deab  Sir  :  Your  letter,  of  mach  interest  to  me,  jast  been  received.    Yon  have  per- 
mission to  use  my  name  as  yon  desire.    I  hope  yon  will  be  successful  in  the  next 
Coogrefls  in  pnshiog  this  most  laudable  enterprise  through  to  suoeees. 
As  ever,  very  respeclftally,  your  friend, 

Cbas.  Louis  Loos  {PrtMeni), 


Kentucky  University, 

LexingUm,  Ky.,  November  1, 1896, 

Dear  Sir  :  Yours  of  October  21  came  duly  to  hand  in  my  absence.    I  have  looked 

carefully  over  your  plan  and  can  not  but  approve  it. 

The  nation  ought  to  have  sueh  an  institution,  unbound  and  unembarrassed  by 

denominational  limits  and  control,  and  the  presence  of  the  two  denominational  uni- 

Tersitiea  is  not  in  the  way  of  the  university  proposed. 

As  ever,  your  friend  and  well-wisher, 

Chas.  Louis  Loos  {Preeidcni), 


Kentucky  University, 
Lexington,  Ey,,  October  17, 1896, 
My  Dear  Sir  :  The  more  I  contemplate  the  grandeur  of  the  national- university 
project,  and  the  great  benefit  resulting  therefrom  to  our  people  by  its  establishment, 
I  become  the  more  enthusiastic  in  the  advocacy  of  it. 

Sincerely,  Wilbur  R.  Smith. 


Kentucky*  University, 
Lexington,  Ky.,  December  IS,  1896, 
My  Friend  :  Your  kind  letter  was  received  a  few  days  since.    Secretary  Goode 
Bent  me  a  oop]^  of  the  bill  as  agreed  upon  by  the  revisory  board,  which  I  think  good. 
I  would  have  been  glad  to  see  an  appropriation  of  a  few  million  dollars  inserted  in 
section  12. 

lam  quite  anxious  to  hear  of  Wednesday's  meeting.    Hope  the  bill  will  be  in- 
trusted to  a  committee  in  the  Senate  and  House  that  will  be  its  enthusiastic  friends 

and  that  it  may  soon  he  brought  to  a  successful  issue. 

Sincerely,  yours,  Wilbur  B.  Smith. 


OoDBN  College, 
Bowling  Green,  Kg,,  January  5,  1895, 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receifit  of  yours  of  December 
^1  and  also  of  a  copy  of  the  speeches  of  Senators  Hnnton  and  Vilas,  in  regard  to 
the  establishment  by  the  Government  of  a  national  university  for  post-graduate 
Btudents. 

In  answer  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  have  long  advocated  this  project,  and  that  I 
am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  bill  now  pending  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

An  experience  of  twenty -three  years  as  an  educator  enables  me  to  realize  fully  the 
need  in  our  country  of  an  institution  of  learning  with  such  equipment  and  facili- 
ties that  students  may  pursue  in  it  the  same  lines  of  original  research  and  obtain 
the  same  bigh  order  of  intellectual  training  as  in  the  best  universities  of  the  Old 
World. 

With  its  extensive  libraries,  its  scientific  bureaus,  observatories,  museums,  and 
laboratories,  and  with  all  the  executive  departments  of  the  Government,  it  seems  to 
oie  that  the  city  of  Washington  is  preeminently  the  best  location  we  have  for  a 
8^at  national  university. 

^ur  Government  maintains  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis  academies  in  which 
young  men  intended  for  the  Army  and  the  Navy  are  thoroughly  trained  in  all  that 
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pertains  to  the  Boience  of  wir.    Why  should  it  not  establish  and  maintain  also  a 
gieat  oniyersity  where  may  be  thoroughly  stndied  all  that  pertains  to  peaoef 

Grave  social  and  political  problems  are  now  confronting  ns.  To  deal  with  them 
snccessfhlly  we  need  the  ripest  scholarship,  the  deepest  investigation,  and  the  poreet 
statesmanship.  The  principles  of  oar  Goyemment  are,  I  dare  say,  the  beet  the 
world  has  ever  known.  Bat  their  character  is  snch  that  the  safety  of  the  Govem- 
ment,  the  preseryation  of  oar  liberties,  and  the  working  oat  of  the  great  destiny 
before  as  depend  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  people. 

As  a  means  of  increasing  this  intelligence,  I  believe  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance by  the  Goyemment  of  a  national  aniversity  at  Washington  would  yield 
larger  and  more  valuable  returns  in  proportion  to  the  annual  amounts  expended,  and 
conduce  more  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  people,  than  anything  else  the  Govern- 
ment could  undertake  for  a  like  expenditure.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  resulting 
benefits  would  transcend  the  power  of  measurenient  by  any  money  standard. 

A  great  national  university  like  the  one  proposed  would  be  able  to  send  thoroughly 
trained  professors  and  lecturers  to  our  higher  institutions  of  learning,  and  these  in 
turn  would  prepare  better  trained  teachers  for  lower  schools,  and  so  on  to  the  loweet, 
until  our  whole  system  of  education  would  be  vastly  improved  from  the  top 
downward. 

Wishing  the  bill  a  speedy  success,  I  have  the  honor  to  be. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Wm  .  A.  Obknchaim, 

PreMemt  Ogdem  CoUege, 


OODEN  COIXEOE, 

BowUng  Orem,  JTy.,  April  16, 1895. 

Dear  Sib:  In  answer  to  yours  of  the  10th  instant,  I  am,  as  you  well  know,  s 

strong  advocate  of  the  establishment  by  the  Government  of  a  national  university, 

as  set  forth  in  Senate  bill  1706  of  the  Fifty-third  Congress.    Not  only,  therefore, 

are  you  at  liberty  to  use  my  name  as  requested  in  your  letter  of  the  10th  instant, 

but  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  further  the  cause. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Wm.  a.  Obencoaik. 


Bethel  College, 
B%9Mllvme,  JTy.,  January  i,  1894. 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  December  20, 1884,  as  well  as  of  the 
copy  of  speeches  by  Senators  Hunton,  of  Virginia,  and  Vilas,  of  Wisconsin.    Plesae 
accept  thanks  for  them.    I  shall  place  them  in  the  college  library  along  with  other 
valuable  papers  on  education. 

I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  movement  for  establishing  a  national  university, 
whatever  may  be  its  name. 

(1)  Because  we  shall  be  most  likely  in  this  way  to  have  at  least  one  real  univer- 
sity more  complete  than  we  have  now.  I  have  entertained  serious  doubts  if  the 
spirit  of  denominational  conservatism  in  education  is  compatible  with  the  true  uni- 
versity. I  do  not  mean  the  sectarian  spirit,  which,  of  course,  must  be  eliminated 
from  any  denominational  university,  so  called ;  but  that  the  Amotion  of  the  denomi- 
national school  is  simply  that  of  mental  training  and  moral  discipline  under  posi- 
tive religious  influences,  themselves  not  necessarily  sectarian.  The  university  idea 
must  be  entirely  independent  of  all  strictly  denominational  bias,  as  much  so  as  the 
professions  or  trades,  which  are  the  special  beneficiaries  of  the  uniyersity  plan. 

(2)  The  tendency  to  a  uniform  standard  of  scholarship,  as  preparatory  to  univer- 
sity work,  will  be  greatly  strengthened.  It  may  be,  also,  that  the  standard  will  be 
elevated,  the  requirements  becoming  more  severe  as  the  character  and  necessity  of 

the  UDiversity  work  become  more  clearly  defined.    But  both  these  are  very  desirable 
results. 
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(3)  The  hope  of  a  distincti'vely  Amerioan  BGhoUffship,  repntable,  solid,  influential, 
may  very  leasonably  be  fonnd  in  the  establisbing  of  snob  an  institntion,  and  this 
oeitaiiily  is  a  bope  worthy  of  any  patriot.  So  mnek^  the  better  if  it  shall  be  speeif- 
ically  national  and  not  inferior  to  that  of  England,  Scotland,  or  the  Continent.  It 
aeeniB  strange  that  one  has  to  go  to  Germany  to  study  English  in  a  really  scientiflo 
way.  It  would  seem,  at  least,  that  our  students  might  find  the  best  of  reasons  for 
staying  at  home  to  study  their  mother  tongue,  as  well  as  the  institutions  and  sciences 
in  which,  as  citijsens  of  the  United  States,  we  find  ourselves  most  interested. 

(4)  I  must  be  aUowed  to  add  that  I  find  also  a  hope  that  In  this  diflferenoe,  yet 
to  be  made  clear,  between  colleges  and  universities^  there  will  be  a  manifest  destiny 
for  colleges,  a  specific  demand  for  their  specific  work,  as  well  as  for  the  more 
thorough  elementary  work  in  all  grades  leading  to  the  university. 

Wishing  you  the  greatest  success  with  your  bUl,  I  have  the  honor  to  be. 
Yours,  respectfhUy, 

W.  S.  Byulnd,  Pr€$ideni. 


Louisiana  State  Univbbsity  and 
aoricultukal  and  mschanigal  collbgk, 

BaUm  Bauge,  La.,  April  £1, 1S9S. 
Mt  Dear  Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  17th  instant,  with  inolosnres 
of  memorial  in  regard  to  a  national  university  and  Senate  bill. 

Without  entering  into  details,  suffice  it  to  say  that  in  my  humble  Judgment  the 
scheme  of  a  national  university,  as  outlined  in  your  memorial,  is  eminently  a  move 
in  the  right  direction,  and  has  my  unqualified  indorsement.    I  will  be  pleased  to 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  association  which  has  this  laudable  object  in  view. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  W.  Nicholson,  Pretident. 


LkLAND  UNIVBRfllTT, 

New  Orleane,  January  7, 1896, 
Mt  Dear  Sir:  Your  note  of  the  4th  instant  came  duly,  asking  permission  to  place 
my  name  on  the  list  of  those  who  favor  the  establishment  of  a  national  university 
St  Washington.  Although  I  do  not  see  how  my  name  can  add  anything  to  the  illus- 
trious array  already  presented,  yet  as  I  do  accord  with  them  in  opinion  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  I  should  not  very  cheerfully  consent;  and  I  remain,  with  esteem, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Edwd.  C.  Mitchbix. 


Straight  University, 

New  Orleans y  La,,  November  IS,  1896, 

Dkar  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  recent  date  I  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  I 

un  most  heartily  in  favor  of  a  post-graduate  university  in  Washington. 

Yours,  sincerely, 

Oscar  Atwood, 

Preaideni  Straight  University. 


The  liAiNE  State  College, 

Oreno,  Me.,  January  20, 1896. 
Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  January  4  has  awaited  my  return  to  Orono.    I  shall  be 
pleased  to  have  my  name  added  to  your  committee.    What  are  the  chances  of  sue- 
oessf    I  shall  be  pleased  to  render  such  assistance  as  I  can. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

A.  W.  Harris  (Preaideni). 
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COLBT  UNiYBBSiTTy  WaiervHU,  Me,,  December  g7,  t894. 
Dear  Sib:  Yonr  faTor  of  the  20th  ia  reoeived.    I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  & 
national  oniTeiBity  for  gradaate  vork.    It  seoma  as  if  the  eoantry  owed  it  to  itself 
to  establish  snoh  an  insUtaUon  upon  a  scale  in  keeping  with  the  greatness  of  om 
national  Ufo. 

Ever  truly,  years,  B.  L.  Whttiian, 

(Now  President  of  Columbian  Unwereiiy,  Dietriet  qf  Colmmbia.) 


INDIANAPOUS,  November  9, 18SS, 

DsAR  Sir:  I  regret  exceedingly  that  so  long  a  time  has  elapsed  since  the  date  of 

your  oommunioation  to  me  regarding  the  establishment  of  a  national  post-gradnste 

nniYersity  at  Washington.    In  explanation  of  this  delay,  I  beg  to  aay  that  I  hare 

been  almost  constantly  away  ttom  home  daring  that  time.    I  hasten  now  to  say  that 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  you  add  my  name  to  the  list  of  those  who  indorse  the 

national  university  measure. 

With  sincere  regards,  I  am,  faithfully,  yours, 

Nateu..  Butler, 

President  Colby  Univereiiy,  WaterviUe,  Mt, 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Office  of  the  Presidbnt, 

BalHmore,  Jamuuy  4, 1S9S. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  see  the  draft  of  the  biU  for  a  natfenal 
university,  which  I  return  immediately  in  accordance  with  your  request.    *    *    * 

The  bill  appears  to  me  to  be  drawn  with  great  care  and  to  avoid  most  of  the  diifi- 
culties  which  are  inherent  in  a  project  of  such  magnitnde.  •  *  *  The  real  pror* 
inoe  of  the  university,  as  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  to  provide  speeial  £BMnlities  for 
study  and  work  to  properly  qualified  pefsons,  whatever  may  be  their  aeadeaiic  stand- 
ing, especially  in  connection  with  the  great  foundations  now  gath^iad  and  likely  to 
be  increased  in  the  national  capital. 

Yours,  very  truly,  D.  C.  Gilmak. 


Johns  HopkiKb  University,  BalHmore^  April  16, 1896. 
Dear  Sir:  Your  note  of  April  15  reaches  me  this  morning. 
I  firmly  believe  that  a  national  university  will  be  established  in  Washington,  sod 
I  hope  to  see  it  founded  upon  such  principles  and  with  such  funds  that  it  will  sap- 
port  all  other  agencies  for  the  advancement  of  superior  education. 

Yours,  very  truly,  D.  C.  Gilman,  President. 

Tufts  College,  Mass.,  Kavember  3, 1895, 
My  Dear  Sir:  It  seems  to  me  that  Washington  afifords  unusual  advantages  for  a 
great  national  university,  and  if  such  an  establishment  can  be  properly  sustained  it 
will  be  of  inoalonlable  benefit  to  education,  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but 
throughout  the  world. 

Very  truly,  yours,  £.  H.  Capkk  [President), 


Smith  College,  Northampton,  BCass.,  October  S,  1896, 
Dear  Sir:  The  establishment  of  a  national  university  at  Washington,  fbr  ressons 
which  have  been  already  stated  in  the  memorial  presented  to  Congress,  deserves,  in 
my  judgment,  the  cordial  support  of  all  who  are  interested  in  popular  educatioii 
and  in  the  advancement  of  learning. 

L.  Clark  Sexlye  {PreeOeet). 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  Weroeetw,  Mass.,  Mmrek,  1896. 
Dear  Sir:  I  wish  you  to  understand  that  I  am  thoroughly  intereatod  in  the  sac- 
cess  of  this  movement,  and  am  desirous  of  being  called  upon  to  assist  in  every  vi^ 
in  my  power. 

I  am,  yours,  faithfully,  T.  C.  Msndbmhall  (Presidsnt). 
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Univkbsitt  of  Michigan, 

Ann  ArhOTf  November  f9, 1894, 
Dkar  Sib:  Washington  hM  large  facilities  to  aid  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  a 
gennine  oniversity.    The  libraries,  museoms,  and  laboratories,  which  are  in  the  main 
under  the  control  of  the  Goyemmeut,  and  the  large  number  of  learned  men  employed 
in  them,  could  be  made  of  service  in  snch  an  institntion. 

The  purpose  to  take  up  Washington's  idea  of  establishing  a  great  national  uni- 
versity at  our  capital,  on  a  plan  comparable  to  that  of  the  German  universities, 
Appeids  to  our  patriotism  and  our  pride,  and  must  commend  itself  to  many  if  it  can 
be  made  dear  that  it  will  be  adequately  supported  and  will  be  unembarrassed  by 
the  interference  of  political  partisans.  The  plan,  before  adoption,  should  be  care- 
fhlly  matured  and  thoughtfully  guarded  against  perils  by  the  conference  of  able 
statesmen  and  men  experienced  in  university  administration. 

Yours,  very  truly,  James  B.  Amqell 

{Preaideni  Univereitji  of  Michigan). 


Univsbsitt  of  MicmoAN, 
Ann  Arbor,  October  26, 1S96, 

My  Dear  Doctor  :  Tour  seal  seems  to  be  unquenchable  in  spite  of  all  the  dis- 
coura^^ements  and  delays  to  which  yon  are  subjected.  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  of 
October  16, 1  would  say  that  it  seems  to  me  the  plan  you  suggest  is  the  wisest  prac- 
ticable one.  The  council  should  be  made  up  of  men  near  enough  to  Washington  to 
get  together.  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  give  it  weight  by  putting  on  men  in 
remote  parts  of  the  countryi  who  could  not  meet  for  consultation.  I  heartily 
approve  of  the  suggestion. 

Yours,  truly,  Jambs  B.  Anoell. 


Tub  UiriyBRsiTT  ov  Minnesota, 

Minneapolis,  November  2, 1894, 
Dear  Sib:  I  take  the  first  opportunity  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yours  of 
October  and  the  memorial  in  regard  to  a  national  university.  I  need  not  attempt  to 
formulate  the  reasons  why  a  national  university  at  Washington,  supported  by  the 
General  Government  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  country ,  is  desirable.  These  reasons 
have  been  clearly  stated  by  others  again  and  again.  I  can  only  say  that  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  highest  education,  it  seems  to  me  that  suoh  an  institution  ought  to  be  estab- 
lished at  the  national  capital.  It  ought  to  take  up  work  where  other  universities  in 
the  country  practically  leave  off.  For  this  work  of  original  investigation  and  study 
no  place  is  better  than  WashingtoUi  and  no  university  In  the  world  ought  to  be  bet- 
ter than  ours  at  Washington. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Cyrus  Northrop  {Preeident), 

Thb  University  of  Minnesota, 

Minneapolie,  April  17, 1895, 
Mt  Dbab  Sib:  I  have  received  your  letter  of  April  10,  in  which  you  ask  for 
permiaaion  to  use  my  name  as  one  of  the  national  committee  of  one  hundred.    You 
are  at  liberty  to  use  my  name  in  the  manner  suggested,  if  it  shall  seem  best  to  you 
to  do  BO. 

Very  truly,  yours,  '   Cyrus  Northrop  {President), 


The  University  of  Minnesota, 

Minneapolis,  October  22, 1896, 
DSAB  8iB:  Your  circular  letter  of  October  15  was  received  yesterday.    I  take 
pleasure  in  saying  that  a  council  oonatituted  as  you  propose  would  be  exceedingly 
helpful  to  the  cause,  and  that  the  gentlemen  named  by  you  as  members  of  the  execu- 
tive Gouneil  meet  my  hearty  approval. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Cybus  Kobthrop  {^Preeident), 

B.  B^«  420 6 
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Carlbton  COLLBGBi 
Narthjleld,  Minn.,  Fehmary  29,  2S96. 
Mt  Dear  Sir:  There  is  no  danger  whatsoever  of  our  doing  too  much  for  ednca- 
tioDy  bat  there  is  great  danger  that  Congress  will  adopt  a  narrow  or  niggardly  poUcj, 
under  the  plea  of  a  necessary  economy,  and  so  fail  to  provide  an  institution  worthy 
of  our  opportunities  and  worthy  of  our  great  nation. 
Wishing  yon  abundant  succesSy  I  remain, 

Very  cordially,  yours,  Jas,  W.  Strong  {Prmidmi). 


University  of  Mississippi, 

Unitersity,  M%s$,,  Januarjf  4, 1895, 

Dear  Sir  :  I  was  away  finom  home  last  summer  and  could  not  then  reply  to  ycm 
letter  regarding  the  proposed  university  of  the  United  States. 

The  plan  proposed  seems  to  be  free  from  most  of  the  objections  that  wonld  have 
weight  against  the  general  proposition  to  eetablish  a  national  university.  Undoubt- 
edly such  an  institution,  if  so  organized  and  managed  as  to  have  its  functioni 
entirely  outside  of  those  of  the  State  and  other  universities,  could  be  made  the  grand 
capstone  in  our  educational  system.  Its  establishment  would  be  a  fitting  monument 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  founders  of  our  Government  who  so  well  recognized  the  neces- 
sity of  education  to  the  preservation  of  our  institutions,  as  well  as  to  the  great 
advances  of  the  closing  century.  It  should  be  so  ordered  that  its  usefulness  shall 
evidently  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the  work  done  in  its  halls  and  laboratories, 
rather  than  upon  the  number  of  its  matriculates.  Properly  regulated,  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  it  should  not  prove  a  stimulus  to  all  the  best  colleges  in  the  country.  Woold 
it  not  be  well  to  ingraft  the  idea  of  offering  a  scholarship  to  every  State  univereitj 
and  other  reputable  institutions? 

I  expect  to  be  in  Washington  next  week  on  educational  business  and  hope  to  see 
you  personally. 

Yours,  very  truly,  B.  B.  Fulton,  Chanoeilcr. 


Mississippi  Agricultural  akd  Mbcuakigal  College, 

Agricultural  College,  Miu.,  November  8, 1S96, 
Dear  Sir  :  I  heartily  approve  of  all  efforts  being  made  for  the  establishment  of  a 
national  postgraduate  university  of  the  highest  character,  at  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment in  Washington,  to  furnish  facilities  for  study  to  students  who  now  have  to 
seek  such  knowledge  in  Europe.  I  deem  such  an  institution  necessary  to  complete 
the  American  system  of  education. 

Yours,  truly,  S.  D.  Lee  (PrendeHt). 


University  of  the  State  of  Missouri, 

Columlia,  April  18, 1895. 
Mt  Dear  Sir:  I  have  read  with  interest  your  letter  of  April  10,  and  I  should  be 
glad  to  aid  the  good  cause  with  the  use  of  my  name  on  the  national  committee  or 
in  any  otl\,er  way. 
With  kind  wishes,  I  am. 

Very  truly,  yours,  B.  H.  Jesse  (/VwMlefiO- 

University  of  the  State  of  Missouri. 

Columbia,  October  ft,  1895. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  have  read  with  interest  your  letter  of  October  16.    Your  views  in 
reference  to  the  formation  of  an  executive  council,  consisting  of  such  men  as  yov 
name,  seem  to  me  to  be  wise.    If  I  can  help  yon  at  any  time,  I  ihsJl  be  glad  to  do  so. 
With  kind  wishes,  I  am,  very  truly,  yours, 

B.  H.  JB88B  (Preeideat). 
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Umivsbsitt  of  thk  Statb  of  MueouRi, 

Columb%4it  Oetoher  g6, 1894. 

DXAB  Sib:  I  reoeived  some  time  ago  »  eopy  of  yoar  memorial  oonoeming  a 
'^national  aniyersity,"  and  I  hare  been  intending  to  write  yon  a  letter  on  the  sub- 
ject, bni  the  coTeted  opportonity  for  doing  so  has  not  yet  appeared. 

I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  national  nniyersity ,  proTided  that 
it  be  built  on  the  right  lines  and  be  adequately  supported.  It  should  do  nothing 
bat  post-graduate  work,  and  much  care  should  be  exercised  on  this  point.  It  should 
also  Bustaon  certain  relations  to  the  State  universities  in  the  different  States.  This 
last  point  1  hold  to  be  of  much  importance.  It  carries  out  in  education  the  general 
idea  of  our  system  of  government. 

The  management  of  the  national  university  should  be  separated  from  politics  in 
every  way.  Too  great  care  can  not  be  exercised  on  this  point.  Another  point  of  less 
importance,  but  worth  mentioning,  is  that  the  management  of  the  university  should 
involve  but  few  persons  ex  officio.  But  it  is  impossible  to  say  more  now  than  that 
I  am  very  heartily  in  favor  of  establishing  a  national  university  separate  from  poli- 
tics, to  be  built  on  proper  lines  for  post-graduate  work  only,  and  to  be  adequately 
supported  by  the  National  Qovemment. 

With  kind  wishes,  I  am«  very  truly,  yours, 

R.  H.  Jesse  (Pren'dsat). 


William  Jewell  College, 
Libertjf,  Mo,,  Deomber  g€,  1894. 

Dear  Sir  :  Tour  letter  came,  and  also  the  report  and  speeches  by  Senators  Hunton 
and  Vilas.  I  had  heard  something  of  the  effort  that  was  being  made  to  establish  in 
Washington  the  University  of  the  United  States.  I  am  greatly  in  fiivor  of  the  univer- 
sity. It  would  offer  rare  opportunities  for  post-graduate  work.  Of  course  much  will 
depend  upon  the  plan,  courses  of  study,  etc. 

If  the  university  is  not  put  upon  a  very  high  plane  of  work,  it.  will  not  meet  the 
approval  of  our  best  educators.  I  think  that  it  should  be  of  such  a  high  grade  that 
graduates  of  our  other  universities  and  of  foreign  universities  would  And  it  to  their 
advantage  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  in  it. 

Bat  I  am  sure  that  the  university  could  be  properly  organized  through  consultation 

of  our  many  learned  and  experienced  educators.    Let  me  say  again  that  I  favor  the 

bill,  and  hope  that  we  shall  have  the  university  before  many  years  pass  away. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

J.  P.  Greene  {Prwideni). 


William  Jewell  College, 
.     Liberty,  Mo,,  JpHl  18, 1896. 
Dear  Sir:  Tours  of  the  10th  came  in  due  time.    Yea;  you  may  use  my  name  if 
you  think  that  I  can  be  of  Ibuy  service  to  the  ''  National  University.''    And  please 
take  the  liberty  of  omitting  my  name  if  you  think  that  someone  else  will  do  you 
better  service  in  my  place. 

Very  truly,  J.  P.  Greene  (Pre»We»0« 


Nevada  State  University, 

Bmo,  Nets.,  June  27, 1896. 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  in  hand  your  letter  of  April  10, 1895,  with  inclosure,  setting 
forth  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  national  university  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
^d,  furthermore,  the  plans  for  pressing  the  matter  upon  the  attention  of  Congress 
ftt  its  next  session. 

I  concur  in  the  view  that  a  national  university,  established  by  the  Government, 
would  be  a  fitting  keystone  to  the  educational  arch  made  up  of  the  State  univeisi- 
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ties,  wliioh  have  been  largely  eateMiahgd  a|id  strongly  promoted  by  the  Genenl 
Goyemment. 
I  shall  be  pleased  to  oooperate  with  you  in  securing  the  necessary  lagiolation. 
I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  yery  truly,  yours, 

J.  £.  Stubbs,  PrendgKt. 


UKIVBRSITT  of  NKBSASKA,  EXBCUTITB  OWICB, 

ZAneolnf  Oeioher  $S,  1894, 
DBAS  SuR :  I  recall  receiyiug  and  reading  with  interest  the  printed  matter  yea  seat 
me  during  the  summer,  but  do  not  recall  auy  request  for  an  expression  of  my  opinion 
in  this  matter. 

We  are  still  in  the  midst  of  settling  the  uniyersity  for  the  year,  and  it  is  a  great 
task  because  of  the  enormous  and  unexpected  increase  in  numbers  without  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  reyenues.  It  is  therefore  quite  impossible  for  me  to  say  more 
than  that  I  heartily  fayor  the  general  plan  of  a  national  uniyersity  for  poet-graduate 
work.  It  should  stand  in  exactly  the  same  relations  to  the  great  and  public  fi«e> 
school  systems  of  each  State  as  the  State  uniyersity  now  occupies  with  regard  to  the 
separate  State  systems.  It  would  giye  a  great  stimulus  to  higher  education  in  every 
direction,  and  would  add  a  desirable  uniformity  (by  which  I  do  not  mean  absolute 
identity)  to  all  school  work. 
I  am  sorry  I  can  not  say  more,  but  I  certainly  would  not  be  content  to  say  less.* 
Cordially,  yours» 

Jambs  H.  Canfibld  (Clumcellor). 


UNXVBBMTY  of  NBBKAaKA, 

Xtacsla,  Nifvmmbet  18, 1896. 
Dbar  Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  Noyember  4,  accompanied  by  the  par- 
tial list  of  distinguished  citizens,  etc.  For  years  I  haye  been  a  believer  in  the  desir- 
ability of  the  establishment  of  the  University  of  the  United  States  at  Washiagtoi. 
Ton  may,  theref<»e,  add  my  name  to  your  list.  I  shall  be  happy  to  be  kept  infiniDed 
of  the  progress  of  the  agitation  and  to  contribute,  if  I  may,  to  its  suooeas. 
Believe  me,  very  truly,  yours, 

Gborob  £.  MacLbam  (Prsftdsal). 


Pbesident's  Rooms,  Cornbll  Uiyivbbsitt, 

Ithaca,  K.  r.,  October  82, 1894. 

Dbar  Sir  :  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  project  of  establishing  a  national  university 
at  the  Federal  capital,  to  be  maintained  by  the  Federal  Government  and  controlled 
by  a  board  which  it  shall  appoint.  Such  an  institution  would  not  interfere  with  or 
rival  any  existing  educational  agencies.  It  would  be  an  institution  not  for  under- 
graduates, but  for  graduates;  an  institution  not  [primarily]  for  instruction,  but  for 
the  conduct  of  original  research  and  investigation,  and  for  the  expansion  of  the 
boTindaries  of  human  knowledge. 

]  need  not  dwell  upon  the  vast  and  valuable  equipment  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
omment  already  possesses  fbr  such  an  institution  in  the  city  of  Washington.  Then 
we  have  $30,000,000  worth  of  books,  specimens,  apparatus,  and  other  applianoes 
either  belonging  to  the  Government  or  under  its  control,  and  the  Government  is 
spending  annually  $4,000,000  to  maintain  and  enlarge  these  collections.  The  scien- 
tifio  bureaus;  the  Agricultural  Bureau,  with  its  meteorological,  zoological^  and  other 
divisions ;  the  Navy  Department,  with  its  engineering  appliances ;  the  Congressional 
Library,  the  largest  on  the  continent;  the  great  National  Museum;  the  Smithsoniso 
Institution;  the  various  astronomical  appliances  and  equipments — these  all  only 
await  organization  to  supply  the  equipment  which  a  univeiBity  deyote^  Uf  researob 
and  investigation  absolutely  needs. 
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While  it  will  be  admitted  that  we  have  the  facilities,  it  will  be  asked  whether  it 
is  OQT  national  diity  to  establish  such  a  nniversity.  Replying  to  this  qnestion,  I  take 
the  highest  moral  gronnd  and  assert  that  it  is  oar  dnty  to  minister  to  onr  civilization 
and  to  increase  those  intellectual  and  ideal  goods  which  constitute  its  imperishable 
essence.  I  am  nnwilling  to  say  that  this  great  free  Republic  lias  no  other  mission 
than  to  aconmulate  wealth  and  to  add  to  the  material  comforts  and  conveniences  of 
the  race.  The  glory  of  a  nation  is  not  its  wealth  or  its  territory,  but  rather  its 
knowledge  and  its  virtue.  Virtue  the  state  can  not  directly  undertake  to  produce 
or  to  increase.  But  knowledge  the  Republic  can  increase  by  organizing  facilities 
which  already  exist  in  the  city  of  Washington. 

The  greatest  of  our  statesmen,  from  Washington  down,  have  favored  the  scheme  of 
establishing  a  national  university.  The  Father  of  his  Country  left  a  portion  of  his 
property  as  a  partial  endowment  of  such  an  institution ;  Jefferson  and  Madison  and 
the  two  Adamses  recommended  it.  This  idea  has  run  through  our  history  from  the 
beginning  till  now ;  fhrthermore,  the  reasons  given  by  Washington  remain  substan- 
tially sound,  even  to  this  day.  He  did  not,  it  is  true,  Insist  on  the  duty  of  a  great 
nation  to  enlarge  the  stock  of  existing  knowledge  and  contribute  its  share  to  the 
civilization  of  the  race,  but  he  did  insist  on  the  importance  of  the  maintenance  of 
higher  learning  among  ub;  he  did  feel,  with  his  successors,  that  if  the  new  Republic 
was  to  take  a  prominent  place  among  the  nations  of  the  world  it  eonld  be  only  by 
''exalted  intellect,"  to  use  the  phrase  which  occurs  in  a  report  made  by  a  oommittee 
of  Congress  on  this  subject.  PresldeDt  Washington  i)ointed  out  that  such  a  uni- 
versity would  also  tend  to  aUay  sectional  feeling  and  promote  a  sense  of  harmony 
and  solidarity  throughout  our  great  Republic.  Though  railways  and  telegraphs 
have  been  perhaps  a  more  effectual  agency  in  bringing  about  this  end  than  even  the 
establishment  of  a  national  university  would  have  been,  yet  all  will  admit  that  the 
presence  in  a  Federal  capital  of  scholars  and  scientists  who  are  drawn  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  are  afterwards  to  be  leaders  in  their  own  spheres,  would  have  a 
most  potent  influence  in  developing  this  sense  of  harmony  and  solidarity  on  which 
Washington,  after  the  importance  of  learning,  laid  the  greatest  stress. 

Think  of  the  effect  of  such  an  institution  in  kindling  patriotism  and  loyalty  and 
awakening  pubHe  spirit  among  educated  men,  and  through  them  among  all  classes 
of  the  community.  I  recall  the  glorious  description  which  Thucydides  gives  of 
Athens  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  explains  why  the  Athenians 
have  shown  such  spirit,  why  they  are  so  proud  of  their  country,  and  are  sacriflcing 
their  lives  to  support  her.  Foremost  of  all  the  incentives  to  patriotism  he  places  the 
ideal  goods  of  art  and  science  and  literature  and  philosophy  which  Greece,  and 
Athens  especially,  had  contributed  to  the  world.  I  hope  this  Republic  of  outs,  the 
largest  the  world  has  ytft  seen,  will  some  day  equal  the  smallest  in  its  service  to 
higher  civilization,  ibiimated  by  this  sense  of  national  vocation,  I  believe  most 
heartily  in  the  establishment  at  Washington,  under  the  auspices  and  with  the  sap- 
port  of  tide  Federal  Government,  of  a  national  university  devoted,  not  to  the  teaoh- 
ing  of  undergraduates,  but,  first,  to  the  guidance  of  graduates  in  research  and  inves- 
tigation, and,  secondly,  to  the  enlargement  of  learning  and  scholarship,  the  progress 
of  art,  science,  and  philosophy,  the  elevation  of  professional  and  industrial  pursuits, 
and,  in.  a  word,  the  promotion  of  civilization  and  the  best  Interests'of  humanity. 
Truly,  yours, 

.7.  G.  SCHURHAN  { President) . 


CoRNEix  University, 
lihaea,  N.  F.,  September  4, 1894, 
Dear  Sir  :  I  am  perfectly  m  accord  with  you  as  regards  the  character  of  the  pro- 
posed University  of  the  United  States.    It  should  not  come  into  competition  with 
ezistiiig  institntions;  its  aim  should  be  original  investigation  and  the  enlargement 
of  human  knowledge.    It  should  utilize  the  vast  collections  at  Washington,  and  i^ 
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ahonld  have  fellowship  by  which  men  of  geniiu  would  be  enabled  to  deyote  all  their 
time  to  ioTestigation  and  research. 

I  could  scarcely  come  to  Washington  to  attend  the  conference  of  edacators  inter- 
ested in  the  project  which  you  suggest,  but  if  it  were  held  at  a  time  when  I  hap- 
pened to  be  there  I  should  certainly  desire  to  attend. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

J.  Q.  SCHURMAN  (PreHdemt). 


Cornell  Univkrsitt, 
lihaoa,  N.  F.,  April  16,  1895. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  10th  instant  and  am  much  gratified  to 
learn  that  the  gentlemen  who  have  had  charge  of  the  national  university  bill  are 
enlarging  the  organization  of  workers  and  planning  a  new  campaign  for  the  coming 
year.  I  believe  very  strongly  in  the  project  of  a  national  university  at  Washington. 
The  resources  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  concentrated  at  that  one  x^iut  are 
running  shamefully  to  waste  for  want  of  specialists  to  utilize  them  in  the  cause  of 
original  research  and  for  the  enlargement  of  human  knowledge.  It  is,  therefore, 
with  peculiar  satisfaction  that  I  hail  the  announcement  of  your  new  plans  and  bid 
you  a  Godspeed  in  the  work  to  which  you  have  bo  loyally  devoted  yourself. 

I  shall  consider  it  an  honor  to  have,  as  you  suggest,  my  name  on  the  roll  with 

those  who  are  working  for  the  national  university,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  serve  the 

cause  whenever  it  lies  in  my  power. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

J.  G.  SCHURMAK  {PreMemt). 


Cornell  Universitv, 
Ithaea,  N.  Y.,  Deoenber  9,  1895. 

Dear  Mr.  Hoyt  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  and  inclosed  letter  to  ex- President 
White,  which  I  have  read  and  forwarded.  I  have  also  read  the  draft  of  the  proposed 
bill  to  the  United  States.  I  think  you  are  right  in  not  making  the  regulations  too 
specific  and  detailed.  The  discipline  of  the  university  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
respective  faculties,  at  the  head  of  which  you  properly  place  a  dean.  When,  there- 
fore, it  is  said  in  section  5  that  the  academic  council  shall  be  charged  with  the  **  plan- 
ning and  direction  of  instruction  and  discipline,"  I  take  that  to  mean  that  the  ooan- 
cil  will  prescribe  statutes  and  by-laws,  in  accordance  with  which  the  discipline  shall 
be  administered  by  the  faculties.  If  the  phrase  means  more  than  that,  I  should  con- 
sider the  policy  a  mistaken  one.  The  best  judges  of  the  instruction  and  discipline 
in  any  faculty  are  the  members  of  that  faculty ;  and  it  seems  to  me  of  prime  impor- 
tance that  the  advantage  of  their  special  expertness  in  this  direction  should  not  be 
lost  to  the  university. 

Section  6  throws  the  university  open  to  all  who  are  competent  to  profit  by  its 
instruction.    I  think  that  wise.    But  I  think  it  ought  to  be  specifically  stated  thst 
elementary  instruction  would  not  be  given  at  the  university,  and  that  it  was,  u 
defined  in  section  4,  ''purely  a  post-graduate  university  of  the  highest  type." 
With  best  wishes  for  the  good  cause,  I  remain,  very  sincerely,  yours, 

J.  G.  ScHURMAN  (Pre8ident). 


Elbhra  Collbgs, 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  November  1, 1894. 
Dear  Sir  :  Replying  to  your  card  of  recent  date,  would  say  that  I  failed  to  receive 
anything  from  you  during  the  month  of  August.    This  was  due,  possibly,  to  my 
absence  from  home  during  the  summer.    I  trust  your  efforts  for  the  establishment 
of  a  national  university  will  meet  with  the  success  they  deserve. 
Cordially  yours, 

BuFUs  S.  Grxsn  (Preeideni)* 
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UNivxBsmr  of  thx  Citt  op  New  York, 
Univenity  BeigkU,  New  Torh  Cit^,  November  4, 1896. 
Dear  Sir  :  The  third  end  which  you  name  to  be  accompliahed  by  a  national  ani- 
TreiBity,  to  wit,  coordinating  and  strengthening  of  the  higher  schools  of  our  country, 
is  BO  necessary  that  I  shall  favor  the  establishment  of  a  university  at  Washington, 
if  it  be  given  means  that  will  enable  it  to  andertake  hopefolly  the  achievement  of  this 
desirable  result. 

The  other  objects  proposed  for  the  university  are  very  worthy,  but  this  point  which 
can  be  attempted  from  no  point  so  well  as  from  our  capital,  especially  recommends 
itself  to  my  mind. 

Very  truly,  yours,  H.  M.  MacCrackkx 

{Ckancellor), 


Columbia  College,  ik  the  Citt  of  New  York, 

Neremher  8, 1894. 

Mt  Dear  Sir  :  Your  letter  of  November  6  reached  me  in  due  course,  and  later  the 

pamphlet  to  which  you  allude.    There  is  undoubtedly  very  much  to  be  said  in  favor 

of  a  national  university  at  Washington.    Something,  perhaps,  would  depend  upon 

its  organization  and  its  relation  to  other  institutions  of  the  higher  learning. 

Yours,  fidthAUly, 

Seth  Low  {Preeident), 


Universitt  of  Rochester, 

Rochester,  N.  F.,  February  5, 1895. 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  careftaUy  examined  the  documents  which  yon  have  kindly  sent 
me,  relating  to  the  Senate  bill  to  establish  a  university  of  the  United  States.  Person- 
ally, I  am  in  favor  of  a  national  university.  I  hope  if  this  enterprise  is  undertaken 
that  it  wUl  be  so  generously  provided  for,  both  for  the  beginning  and  for  the  whole 
future,  that  there  will  be  no  solicitude  regarding  its  development.  If  confined 
exclusively  to  work  of  the  highest  character  and  amply  provided  for,  there  is  cer- 
tainly room  in  our  country  for  such  an  institution  as  is  proposed,  but  any  attempt 
merely  to  duplicate  existing  institutions  is  to  be  deprecated  as  a  further  division  of 
patronage  and  public  interest. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  David  J.  Hill  {PreeidoHi). 


University  of  Rochester, 

Bocheeter,  N  1'.,  October  29, 1895. 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  Just  received  your  personal  letter  of  October  26,  and  the  accom- 
panying documents  relating  to  the  proposed  national  university.  I  thank  you  for 
the  information  as  to  the  progress  the  enterprise  has  thus  far  made.  The  more  I 
have  reflected  upon  it  the  more  deeply  I  am  convinced  that  the  founding  of  a  national 
university  at  Washington  in  the  near  future  would  have  an  important  and  salutary 
inflnenee  upon  the  nation.  The  merely  denominational  enterprises  can  never  accom- 
plish the  work  that  is  needed,  and  in  my  opinion  tend  rather  to  interfere  with  it. 

You  have  my  heartiest  sympathy  in  your  strenuous  efforts  to  secure  the  passage  of 
an  act  establishing  a  national  university.  I  am  personally  well  acquainted  with  our 
Representative  in  Congress  and  with  many  others  throughout  the  State  and  country, 
and  shall  take  pleasure  in  pressing  the  claims  of  the  enterprise  upon  them  to  the 
extent  of  my  ability.  Any  service  that  I  can  render  in  this  or  any  other  direction 
for  the  promotion  of  the  enterprise  will  be  at  your  oommaiid. 
Very  sincerely,  yours, 

David  J.  Hill  (Preeideni). 
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PoLTTBGHKIC  iNSTITUTBy 

Brooklyn,  N,  Y,,  January  6,  ISBS, 
Mr  Dear  Sir  :  If  yon  deem  it  of  any  yalne,  yon  are  anthoiized  to  nae  my  name  upon 
the  committee  of  one  hundred.  Dnring  the  pft«t  ten  yean  my  absence  firom  aH  edu- 
cational meetings  during  the  summer  has  been  enforced  by  the  condition  of  my 
health.  In  fact,  I  have  not  attended  an  educational  conyention  until  iiiis  last  rammer 
since  1883. 

Yours,  respectfully,  David  H.  Cocrrak  {PreHient), 


SiBLRY  COLLROK,  CORKBLL  ITNIVBRSITT, 

likacaf  N.  Y.,  December  tg,  1894. 
Sir:  Your  report  is  receiyed.    In  reply  I  -would  say  I  am  glad  to  see  that  yon  are 
not  yet  discouraged.    I  wish  that  you  would  consider  me  as  belonging  to  the  list  of 
those  who  would  be  glad  to  promote  the  movement  for  a  national  university  at  Wash- 
ington. 

Can  you  not  have  25  copies  sent  met    I  can  use  100  of  your  memorial  of  1882, 
and  any  other  documents  of  interest. 

Yours,  truly,  K.  H.  Thurston  (/Vcsta«i<). 


SiBLBT  COLLBGB,  CORNELL  UKIVERSITT, 

lihaea,  N,  Y.,  February  St,  1895. 

My  Drar  Friend:  I  wish  to  thank  you  very  heartily  for  your  kindness  in  send- 
ing mo  those  copies  of  your  admirable  report  on  a  national  university  at  Washington. 
I  found  the  report  intensely  interesting  and  full  of  Just  those  facts  that  I  wished  to 
obtain.  I  hope  that  you  will  lose  neither  interest  nor  vigor  in  your  work.  It  is  well 
worthy  of  tho  best  effort  of  every  man  who  can  take  a  hand. 

lobtained  from  our  Senators  a  mail  bag  full  of  additional  copies,  which  I  distrib- 
uted among  friends  and  acquaintances  who,  as  I  think,  are  likely  to  be  interested  in 
so  grand  a  scheme.  Great  works  are  not  accomplished  in  a  day  or  a  year,  and  yet 
they  do  get  done.  I  haye  not  the  slightest  doubt  that,  after  our  legislatures  and 
legislators  come  finally,  as  they  will,  to  see  clearly  that  their  task  is  the  promotion 
of  the  moral  and  the  physical  well-being  of  the  nation,  they  will  turn  their  atten- 
tion with  zeal  to  this  essential  element  of  a  nation's  education,  and  then  promptly 
do  the  work. 

I  send  you  a  copy  of  our  own  paper,  containing  an  abstract  of  my  own  presentation 
of  this  idea,  made  many  years  ago. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Robt.  H.  Thurston  {Fretideni), 


Union  Collrox, 
Sckeneeiady,  N,  Y.,  January  16, 1896, 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  aims  of  the  national  university  as 
outlined,  and  cheerfully  grant  you  permission  to  add  my  name  to  the  committee. 
Yours,  sincerely, 

Andrew  W.  Raymond  (Pretulemt). 


Alfred  UNiVKRHrry, 
Alfred,  N.  Y,,  December  tS,  1894. 
My  Bear  Sir  :  If  the  proposed  national  university  could  be  given  a  rank  in  all 
respects  and  in  all  departments  fitting  the  many  circumstances  of  tbe  case,  it  would 
be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  cause  of  higher  learning  and  of  great  honor  to  oni 
great  nation. 

YouTB.  truly.  AjtTHtJR  E.  liADT  {ProMemi), 
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COLLBGB  OF  NeW  JBBSXT,  PfiZKCBTOV  UKIVERfllTTy 

Prtnoetoii,  ^Y.  J,,  December  SO,  1896, 
I>KAB  Sir:  1  have  not  hitherio  replied  to  yonr  commnnication  reSf^ecting  the 
eBtablishment  of  a  national  post-graduate  nniyersity  at  Washington,  "becatiflie  I  w&s 
OBAble  when  I  received  yonr  letter  to  give  the  matter  the  eoVkftid^tation  Which  It 
deseryed,  and  I  did  not  feel  so  clear  with  regard  to  the  wisdom  of  thd  nndeitaktfig 
as  to  authorize  the  nse  of  my  name  in  approval  of  it.  1  have,  however,  paid  some 
attention  to  the  matter  late^,  and  as  a  resnlt  I  am  entirely  favorable  to  the  aetion 
contemplated  in  the  bill  Jast  now  before  Congress,  and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  aa^  that  I  desire  to  be  counted  among  those  who  favor  the  national  university 
ire. 
I  am,  your  obedient  servant,  Francis  L.  Pattok  (Preeideni), 


COLLEGK  OF  NeW  JSRSET, 

Princeton,  N.  J,,  JantUify  i,  t8$6. 
Mt  Dear  Governor  Hoyt:  I  beg  yon  not  to  impute  to  me  Indiffereaioe  to  the 
matter  respecting  the  University  of  the  United  States  because  I  have  failed  to  write 
to  you  upon  the  subject.  I  felt  from  the  beginning  that  the  matter  was  of  such  vast 
moment  and  that  it  Sustained  such  important  relations  to  our  existing  scheme  of 
Qiiiversity  education  that  I  could  not  express  any  opinion  without  giving  the  mat- 
ter very  careful  consideration.  Since  my  oonversatfon  with  Senator  Edmunds  I  fsel 
tliat  certain  antecedent  difBoulties  which  I  had  felt  have  been  removed,  and  I  aooord- 
in^riy  wrote  you  a  few  days  ago  authorizing  the  use  of  tey  name  in  connection  wfth 
the  proposal.  I  write  this  letter  in  part  for  the  purpose  of  repeating  what  I  said 
before  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  thanking  you  for  your  very  kind  note  of  December 
30,  1896. 

I  am,  very  truly,  yours,  Francis  L.  Patton  {Preeiie%i)» 


Uniybrsitt  of  North  Cakouna, 
Chapel  mil,  N.  C,  January  19, 189£. 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  proposed  university,  having  thought 
for  many  years  that  our  country  greatly  needs  such  an  institution  and  that  Wash- 
iniptoa  City  is  the  proper  place  for  its  location.  Indeed,  I  regret  it  very  much  that 
Mr.  Johns  Hopkins  did  not  attach  his  great  university  to  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
ti(m.  The  existence  of  such  a  university  would  do  more  to  destroy  political  corrup- 
tion  and  to  inform  our  people  upon  political  abuses  than  any  other  or  all  agencies  in 
existence. 


Tours,  very  respectfully, 


Geo.  T.  Winston,  LL.  D.,  Preeident. 


Unitbrsitt  of  North  Carolina, 

Chapel  Hill,  N,  C,  Deomkber  6, 1896. 

Dear  Sir:  Ace^t  my  thanks  for  a  copy  of  the  bill  for  the  national  university. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  it.    I  shall  write  to  Senators  and  Members  from  North 

CardUna. 

Please  send  me  one  dozen  copies  as  soon  as  introduoed  and  printed. 

Very  truly, 

O.  T.  Winston,  Preeident 


Shaw  UNiTXRsiTr, 
BdMgh,  K,  C,  November  6, 1896, 
Mr  IteAR  Sir  :  In  Teply  to  yomr  inquiry  of  the  Slst  ultimo,  I  have  to  iufbrm  you 
that  I  am  heartily  in  furor  of  a  national  poet-gvadaate  university  as  outlined  in 
your  letter. 

Faithfully,  yours,  Chas.  F.  Mbsbrvb,  PteaidenU 
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Shaw  Uioversitt, 

Raleigh,  N.  C,  December  9, 189S. 

My  Dsab  Sir:  I  hare  your  favor  of  the  5th  instant,  and  after  looking  it  orer 

believe  it  will  be  wise  to  go  ahead  and  try  to  do  something,  at  least  enough  to  make 

a  start.    The  times^  of  coarse,  are  against  ns,  but,  as  yon  say,  it  is  very  important 

that  a  beginning  be  made.    I  tmst  that  the  attempt  will  be  successfhl,  and  if  it  is 

in  my  power  to  be  of  any  service  I  shall  be  happy  to  render  that  service. 

Faithfully,  yonrs. 

Chap.  F.  Meservk,  PreeidaiL 


University  op  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  HUl,  N.  C,  November  SO,  1S95. 
DsAB  Sm:  Accept  my  thanks  for  circalars  and  documents  sent,  which  are  daly 
received.    I  am  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  movement  to  establish  a  national 
university,  and  shall  give  it  such  aid  as  I  can. 

Very  truly,  G.  T.  Winston, 


University  of  North  Dakota, 
Univeraity,  N.  Dak,,  December  31, 1S94. 

Dear  Sir:  I  most  heartily  £svor  the  establishment  of  a  great  national  university 
for  post-graduate  work  only,  in  general  accordance  with  the  plan  outlined  in  the  bill 
now  before  the  Senate.  Such  an  institution  should  be  adequately  endowed,  oot 
depending  upon  current  appropriations  for  maintenance,  and  should  be  secnrelj 
guarded  against  political  influence. 

To  secure  this  latter  provision  an  ample  endowment  is  all-important.  The  pro- 
ceeds firom  the  sale  of  public  lands,  owing  to  the  practical  exhaustion  of  our  pnblic 
arable  domain,  will  be  a  rapidly  diminishing  qnantity,  and  I  should  seriously  ques- 
tion whether  one-third  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  these  lands  for  the  next  ten 
years  will  afford  an  adequate  foundation  for  a  great  national  university. 

This  nation  is  rich  enough  to  endow  the  proposed  institution  on  a  scale  which  will 
make  it  easily  the  foremost  university  in  the  world.  Such  a  university  as  the  Senate 
bill  proposes,  adequately  supported,  is  greatly  needed  to  complete  our  system  of 
public  instruction  as  already  provided  for  in  our  pnblic  schools  and  State  universi- 
ties. I  quite  approve  the  suggestion  of  President  Jesse  that  the  propoeed  oniversity 
should  be  made  to  sustain  some  sort  of  official  relation  with  the  variona  State  uni- 
versities, BO  that  there  may  be  a  completely  articulated  system  of  public  instruction, 
from  highest  to  lowest. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Webster  Mbrrifirld,  Preeidnt. 


University  of  North  Dakota, 
VniverBUy,  N.  Dak.,  April  SO,  1S9S. 
My  Dear  Sir  :  Tour  favor  of  April  10  duly  recei  ved.    Yon  are  quite  at  liberty  to  n sme 
me  as  a  member  of  your  proposed  committee  of  one  hundred  on  national  nniverstty. 
Wishing  you  abundant  success  in  your  commendable  enterprise,  I  am, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Webster  Mbrrifield  {Preeident), 


Ohio  State  University,  OFiacE  of  the  President, 

Columbui,  Ohio,  November  8, 1894, 
My  Dear  Sir  :  Tour  letters^and  the  documents  which  you  kindly  sent  me  bsve 
been  received.  I  am  interested  in  the  object  which  you  propose,  but  have  not  b«en 
able  as  yet  to  examine  the  details  of  the  plan.  I  hope  soon  to  give  it  some  attention, 
and  if  it  is  what  I  hope,  I  shall  be  glad  to  cooperate  to  the  extent  of  my  abihty  ia 
securing  favorable  action  by  Congress. 

YonxB,  truly,  W.  tt  SOOTT  (JV^tfwf). 
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Ohio  St^tb  nmrnnuuTT, 
C0lwmJbm$,  Ohio,  Nnnmhtr  t6^  tS9i. 
Mr  DsAB  Sib:  It  will  give  me  pleasnre  to  comply  with  your  request  for  cooper»- 
tion  in  Beenring  the  passage  of  the  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  nniyer- 
sity.    Will  yon  kindly  send  me  a  copy  of  the  billt 

One  set  of  the  documents  that  you  have  already  sent  me  will  be  plaoed  in  the  uni- 
versity library,  as  you  suggested. 

Truly,  yours,  W.  H.  Scott  {Pretidmit), 


Omo  State  Univxrsitt, 

Colunhu;  Ohio,  JpHl  16, 1895. 
Deas  Six:  I  admire  the  fidelity  and  energy  with  which  yon  have  devoted  yourself 
to  the  cause  of  a  national  university,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  afford  whatever  encour- 
agement or  assistance  may  be  derived  from  the  use  of  my  name  in  the  way  requested 
in  your  letter  of  the  10th  instant. 

I  trust  that  the  next  Congress  will  find  time  to  give  careftil  and,  if  necessary,  pro- 
tracted attention  to  the  subject. 

Very  truly,  yours,  W.  H.  Scott  (PreMtmi), 


Ohio  Univrrsity, 
Aihen;  Ohio,  January  S,  1894, 
Ht  Dsar  Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  second  letter,  I  have  to  say  that  I  do  not  suppose 
it  makes  much  difference  what  my  personal  opinion  may  be  in  regard  to  the  proposed 
national  university ;  still,  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  found  on  the  wrong  side  of  a  question 
BO  important  in  itself.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  to  me  that  it  was  for  this  institution 
(here  at  Athens)  that  the  name  ''American  University ''  was  first  proposed  by  Dr. 
Cutler,  and  that  for  its  maintenance  the  first  Congressional  lands  were  set  apart. 
In  the  last  analysis  but  two  things  are  necessary  to  make  a  great  school — aplenty  of 
funds  and  a  competent  board  of  regents  as  little  restricted  in  their  action  as  possible. 
So  far  as  I  see,  the  proposed  bill  rests  upon  this  basis.  I  shall,  therefore,  be  glad  to 
aee  it  pass. 

Very  truly,  yours.  Chas.  W.  Super  {PreMent), 


Ohio  Univrrsity, 
AikeMy  OhiOy  ApHl  15,  1896. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  may  say  in  brief,  in  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  10th  instant,  that  I  have 
wondered  several  times  whether  the  national-university  bill  had  passed  the  Senate. 
I  feared,  however,  that  the  brevity  of  the  session  was  against  it.  I  hope  the  measure 
may  meet  with  better  success  when  reintroduced  next  winter.  I  shaU  be  glad  to 
aid  to  the  extent  of  my  ability. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Chas.  W.  Super  (PreBident). 


Univrrsity  of  Cincinnati, 
Cinoinnati,  Ohio,  ApHl  16, 1895, 
Dear  Sir:  Yon  are  at  liberty  to  use  my  name  for  the  object  mentioned — ^to  estab« 
lish  a  national  university.    I  believe  in  it  with  all  my  heart. 
I  remain,  yours,  truly, 

W.  O.  SPROUix(ZatoPretu{ai(,  eto.). 


Antioch  College  of  Yellow  Springs, 

Greene  County,  Ohio^  Deoemher  t4,  1894. 
Sir:  I  have  carefully  examined  the  report  and  speeches  of  the  Senators  in  regard 
to  the  proposed  national  university,  which  was  first  so  wisely  suggested  by  the  Father 
of  the  Bepublio. 

I  am  heartily  in  £avor  of  the  university.    As  this  grand  and  glorious  Republic 
now  looms  up  the  horison  to  the  admiration  of  all  the  earth,  and  our  publio-school 
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878tem  is  rapidly  being  improved,  and  the  trae  spirit  of  advanced  research  is  being 

stimnlated  in  hundreds  of  schools,  coUegee,  and  so-called  nniversitie8|  tiie  people 

will  soon  demand  the  leading  university  in  all  the  world. 

I  am,  dear  sir, 

DAHTin.  ALMaGHT  Long  (Jhnendemi). 


^Hetdslbsro  trNivsBsrrr, 
Tiffin,  Ohio,  Jannary  li,  1895. 

Dear  Sir  :  Tonr  letter  of  recent  date,  and  certain  documents,  also  by  yonr  coar- 
tesy,  calling  my  attention  to  tiie  purpose  of  founding  an  institution  of  learning  in 
the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C,  to  be  known  under  the  title  of  ''The  UniTersity  of 
the  United  States,''  have  been  duly  received.  I  take  pleasure  In  exprentng  to  yoa 
my  gratitude  for  the  privilege  thus  afforded  of  examining  the  report  of  tbe  eeleet 
oommHtee  on  this  eubject,  and  of  reiading  the  speeches  of  Senators  Hnnton  ud 
Vilas  indorsing  the  movement.  The  subject  appeals  to  my  Judgment  aa  iMie  which 
should  be  of  momentous  interest  to  all  the  firiends  of  higher  edficstion,  and  chal- 
lenges my  cordial  sympathy.  I  beg  leave  to  assure  you,  therefiMre,  of  my  af neere 
cooperation,  so  far  as  my  personal  inftuence  shall  extend. 

The  progress  of  the  United  States  during  the  past  century  in  civilisation,  it  seemi 
to  me,  demands,  as  a  complement  for  the  broadest  culture  of  our  people,  an  instita- 
tion  of  this  character.  Hoping  that  the  counsels  of  the  fathers  of  the  Republic  msy 
be  followed,  and  that  the  praiseworthy  efforts  made  by  yourself  and  yonr  colleagues 
in  the  movement  may  receive  the  sympathy  and  coojMration  of  all  loyal  eitisens,  I 
remain,  with  personal  respect, 

Very  truly,  yours,  J.  A.  Psmifi, 

Prendeni  of  Literary  Deparimcnt  of  Heidelberg  Univereitif. 


Kbkyox  C0LI£GE, 
Gamlner,  Ohio,  December  S6, 1894. 
Dear  Sir:  I  most  heartily  approve  of  a  national  university  on  the  plan  outlined 
in  the  documents  you  sent  me.    It  is  not  intended,  as  I  understand,  to  rival  an?  of 
the  colleges  and  universities  now  existing,  but  mainly  to  organize  for  purposes  ot 
instruction  and  research  the  unrivaled  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government. 
When  this  has  been  accomplished,  and  well  under  way,  I  shall  expect  to  see  students 
coming  f^om  Europe  to  Washington,  Just  as  now  our  young  men  go  to  Berlin  and 
Vienna. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Theo.  Stbruno  {Preaidmiy 


Kekton  Coixkos, 
Qambier,  Ohio,  4pril  15, 1895. 
Dear  Sir:  I  very  cheerfully  give  you  permission  to  use  my  name  as  one  of  the 
national  committee  to  promote  the  establishment  of  a  national  university. 
I  will  gladly  do  what  I  can  for  a  university  of  the  right  sort. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Theo.  Steruno,  Preeident  Kemyon  College. 


Westrrk  Reserve  University,  Adblbbrt  Cou-bob, 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  U,  1894^ 
Mr  Dear  Sir:  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  such  a  university  m 
is  proposed.    The  University  of  the  United  States  should  bear  such  a  relation  to 
universities  already  established  as  they  bear  to  the  colleges.    It  should  have  Ibr  its 
greatness,  not  great  buildings,  but  great  men. 

T  am,  sir,  with  much  respect,  very  truly,  yours, 

OHasLES  F.  Thwinq, 
PreMmi  of  AdMert  College  and  of  Weetem  Reeorve  UmevenUf. 
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WSSXBRN  Beservb  Ukiversity,  Adblbert  Collbqe, 

Choelandy  OhiOf  Oetober  SO,  2896, 
Ht  Vma^b.  Sir:  I  think  that  matteza  are  getting  into  working  shape.    Yoar  »ag- 
ge^tion,  too,  for  the  organisation  of  a  Gonncil  aeeme  to  me  very  wiae.    I  trust  that 
In  the  next  aeeeion  of  the  next  Congreae  we  may  find  the  proper  laws  duly  passed. 

me,  with  much  regard^  ever  yours, 

Chables  F.  Thwing  {Prwdent). 


WiTTEMBBRO  COLLBOB, 

Springfield,  Ohio,  December  11, 1895. 

Sir:  Replying  to  your  communication  concerning  a  national  university,  would  say 

that  I  am  in  fall  sympathy  with  the  movement.   You  may  reckon  me  among  its  fHends. 

Beepectfnlly, 

S.  A.  Obt  (PreMefU). 


Obbrlin  Gollbob, 
Oberlin,  Ohio,  Nemmber  6, 1896. 
Dear  Sir:  The  proposal  to  estahlish  a  national  post-graduate  university  in  the 
city  of  Washington  eommends  itself  strongly  to  my  judgment.    I  shall  esteem  it  an 
honor  to  be  oonnted  among  those  who  favor  the  measure. 
Very  xeepeotfhlly,  yours, 

W.  Q.  BALLAiniNE  (Preeidemt) 


MABIBTTA  COLLBGBy 

Marietta,  Ohio,  November  7, 1894. 
Mr  DsAB  Sib:  I  am  glad  to  learn  of  the  movement  for  the  establishment  of  a 
post-graduate  nniversi^  to  be  Ipoated  at  Washington .  I  can  see  decided  advantages 
in  sneh  an  institution  loeated  in  that  city.  The  movement  is  one  in  which  I  am 
gnafly  interssted  and  which  I  should  like  to  see  carried  oat  to  a  suocessfhl  comple- 
tion. I  hope  the  committee  will  be  strongly  supported,  and  that  the  efforts  may  be 
crowned  with  large  success. 

Very  truly,  yonrsy  Johh  W.  Simp0On  {Preaident). 


Marietta  College, 
Marietta,  Ohio,  Apnl  19, 1895. 
Mt  Dbab  Sib:  I  have  read  with  care  and  interest  your  letter  of  April  10,  and  I 
hardly  need  to  assure  you  again  of  my  deep  interest  in  the  project  which  you  are 
weking  to  carry  sncceesftilly  through.    I  have  no  objection  to  your  using  my  name 
ss  a  member  of  a  national  committee  of  one  hundred  or  more,  which  yon  wish  to 
form.    WiB  you  kindly  inform  me  concerning  the  progress  of  the  measure,  and  if 
any  advice  or  personal  influence  can  be  given  at  any  time  you  can  depend  upon  my 
cooperation. 
With  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  measure,  I  am,  very  truly,  yours, 

John  W.  Simpson  {Prmdent). 


Hiram  College, 
Hiram,  Ohio,  January  1, 1895. 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  read  the  report  of  the  Senate  committee  on  the  University  of 
the  United  States  with  great  interest.    The  measure  has  my  most  hearty  and  un- 
qnalified  approval.    I  believe  the  time  has  come  when  the  interests  of  higher  edu- 
cation demand  such  action  as  is  proposed  by  this  bill.    I  can  uot  see  how  any  friend 
of  education  could  look  upon  the  measure  other  than  with  the  highest  favor, 
'^ery  sincerely, 

£.  y.  Zollars  (President). 
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New  Conwrd,  Ohio,  Janmarj  IB,  1895. 
Dkab  Sib  :  Jo  answer  to  your  oiroalar  letter  of  December  20, 1894, 1  will  say  that 
I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  a  national  HniverBity  which  shall  be  strictly  post-gradnite 
and  which  shall  not  be  manned  with  an  intended  hostility  to  the  Christian  religioD. 
Oor  country  is  growing  to  that  period  in  its  life  when  it  naturally  should  establish 
such  a  national  institntion. 

Yoora,  very  tmly,  Jbssx  Johkbok  {PreMemt), 


Case  School  of  Applebd  Sciemck, 

Clevelamd,  Ohio,  Deoember  £8, 1S94. 
Deab  Sib  :  I  beliere  that  Washington  is  the  best  place  on  this  continent  for  s 
nniyersity  doing  strictly  post-graduate  work. 

The  adyantages  offered  by  the  mnsenmS;  libraries,  laboratories,  collections,  etc., 
which  are  gathered  there  «fford  opportunities  to  the  student  which  can  not  be  bad 
anywhere  else. 

I  should  be  glad  to  see  the  QoTcmment  establish  a  national  university,  and  I  wish 
you  success  in  year  work. 

Very  truly,  youis,  Cady  Staubt  {PreMtrnt)- 


Univxbsitt  of  Cincinnati, 

CineinnaH,  Ohio,  Deoember  25, 1894. 

Mr  Dbar  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  December  20, 1894, 1  write  that  I  am 
unqualifiedly  in  favor  of  establishing  a  national  nniyersity  at  Washington  for  grad- 
uate work.  We  need  in  America  an  institntion  that  can  offer  at  least  as  thoroo|^li 
an  education  along  all  lines  as  is  offered  by  a  German  university.  In  the  very  natuiv 
of  things  this  can  be  done  only  by  an  institution  that  has  back  of  it  Goyemmental 
support.  Although  we  have  in  the  United  States  more  than  one  nniyersi'fy  that  ia 
doing  excellent  advanced  work,  yet  we  must  send  students  abroad  who  desire  the 
best  facilities.  We  are  deceiving  ourselves  when  we  say  that  any  university  in  tbe 
United  States  can  be  compared  with  certain  of  the  German  universities,  either  in 
teaching,  force,  or  equipment. 

I  do  not  understand  why  there  should  be  one  dissenting  voice. 

Trusting  that  the  efforts  will  be  successfol,  believe  me  I  remain,  yours,  truly, 

W.  O.  Spboull  {Prmdtnty 

MUSKINOUlf  COLLBGSy 

New  Concord,  Ohio,  J^areh  14, 1895. 
Honored  Sir  :  I  am  more  and  more  interested  and  see  more  plainly  the  need  of 
such  an  institution.  When  I  first  thought  of  the  matter  I  believed  our  existing 
institutions  sufiicient,  but  now  I  can  see  the  need  of  a  great  national  university  to 
complete  this  ''truncated  pyramid."  I  am  sorry  no  more  copies  of  the  report  of 
Senator  Proctor  and  of  your  memorial  are  obtainable,  but  I  think  I  shall  write  to 
Senators  Sherman  and  Proctor  to  know  if  they  can  send  me  a  copy  of  each.  All  *^ 
valuable. 

Very  respectfully,  D.  A.  McCluno  (/VefidasO- 


The  University  of  Oklahoma, 

Norman,  Ohio.,  October  U,  1891 
Dbab  Sib:  I  was  moving  aboot  a  good  deal  during  the  summer  and  your  inform** 
tion  regarding  the  nationid  university  escaped  my  notice.    I  shall  be  glad  to  seed'* 
it  yet,  and  from  what  general  information  I  have  in  regard  to  the  enterprise  I  shiQ 
be  glad  to  contribute  in  any  way  in  my  power  to  its  success. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  again,  and  assuring  you  of  my  interest  in  the  work,  I 
am,  yours,  most  cordially, 

D.  R.  BoTD, 

FreHdeni  Unhereity  of  OklahoBti* 
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POBTLAND  UNIVXBSmr, 

Pitriland,  Oreg.,  January  g,  1894. 
Mt  Dxab  Sir  :  In  reply  to  yonn  of  the  20th  nltimo  permit  me  to  say  that  I  fayor  a 
national  university,  to  he  located  at  Washington,  D.  C,  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  We  need  a  common  head  to  unify  our  variant  State  systems  of  education  and 
to  set  the  gauge  to  which  all  shall  look  who  aspire  to  a  liberal  education. 

2.  In  this  country,  especially,  of  such  ample  resources  and  where  popular  intelli- 
gence is  a  necessity  as  well  as  our  common  pride,  we  can  not  afford  to  be  niggardly, 
but  should  forward,  by  all  means  in  our  power,  such  a  vital  interest. 

3.  Without  intending  to  subtract  ttom  the  credit  due  the  noble  institutions  of 
our  country  which  have  done  so  much  in  the  past  to  promote  liberal  studies,  it  seems 
to  me  that  in  the  presence  of  the  great  universities  of  the  Old  World  we  need  a 
national  university  of  wider  plan  and  larger  revenues  than  private  benevolence  or 
State  resources  could  be  expected  to  maintain. 

4.  The  presence  in  Washington  of  our  great  national  eoUeotions— the  Congres- 
sional Library,  the  Patent  Office,  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  National  Museum, 
the  Capitol  with  its  Congressional  assemblies,  and  the  representatives  of  all  foreign 
Governments — all  of  which  would  exert  an  important  influence  in  stimulating, 
enlightening,  and  guiding  the  minds  of  students  during  the  formative  period  of 
life  and  character,  make  it  peculiarly  fitting  that  the  seat  of  the  Qeneral  Govern- 
ment should  be  the  seat  of  the  national  university. 

Trusting  that  your  efforts  in  this  direction  will  meet  with  the  greatest  success,  I 
am,  very  respectfully,  yonn, 

C.  C.  Stbatton, 
PreHdent  Portland .  UnivenUy. 


Portland  University, 

Portland,  Greg,,  May  20, 1895, 
Mv  Bbar  Sir:  It  will  give  me  pleasure  to  contribute  my  influence  in  every  prac- 
ticable way  toward  the  end  in  view,  and  you  are  at  liberty,  therefore,  to  use  my 
name  wherever  it  will  be  of  service. 

Wishing  you  success  in  your  great  undertaking,  I  am,  respectfully  and  sincerely, 
yours, 

C.  C.  Stratton  (Prendent), 


New  Yore,  January  57, 1896, 
Dear  Sir  :  I  have  your  fiivor  of  January  4,  forwarded  from  Forest  Grove,  Oreg. 
I  am  in  full  sympathy  with  the  effort  to  secure  a  national  university,  and  shall  be 
glad  to  have  my  name  added  to  the  committee. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Thomas  McClelland, 
Pre9ident  Pacific  Univertily,  Oregon, 


Miami  University, 
Oxford,  Ohio,  November  18, 1895, 
Dbar  Sir  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  October  30,  relating  to  the  proposed  national 
post-graduate  university  at  Washington. 

The  plan  has  my  most  hearty  approval.  I  trust  that  the  efforts  may  soon  be 
rewarded  with  a  suitable  beginning  of  the  work.  The  country  is  abundantly  able 
and,  in  my  Judgment,  owes  it  to  our  educational  system  and  to  our  scholars  to  make 
Bnch  provision. 

Yours  very  truly,  W.  O.  Thompson  (President), 
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Newport,  B.  I.,  Stptember  11, 1894, 
Mt  Dbar  Govbrnor  Hoyt:  If  by  the  united  efiforts  of  all  the  MoidB  of  the 
moyement  the  present  bill  can  be  passed  and  become  law,  it  wiU  doubtless  be  an 
easy  matter,  In  future  years,  to  secure  any  amendment  fonnd  desirable.  Yon  may 
depend  upon  it  that  I  will  cordially  and  loyally  cooperate  with  you  and  others.  The 
more  rigidly  the  operations  of  the  proposed  nniversity  are  limited  to  the  field  of 
])Ost-gradaate  instruction  the  better.  I  will  await  at  all  times  whatever  snggiQ^ooa 
you  may  desire  to  send  me,  and  will  always  be  ready  to  do  all  in  my  power. 
Yours  very  truly, 

WlLUAM  PbPPKB 

{Late  Pniident  UniverHtf  of  Penn8jflvamia)» 


PBlTNSTLyANIA  STATB  CoIXXGR, 

CeiUer  OoiMly,  Pa.,  November  23, 1894. 

DSAR  Sir:  The  establishment  at  Washington  of  a  national  anivenity  of  the 
broadest  scope,  and  supported  by  ample  income,  is  la  my  judgment  one  of  the  aiest 
important  projects  now  before  Oongrees.  It  is  a  measure  worthy  of  the  moat  earnest 
efforts  of  the  highest  statesmanship.  Not  only  could  such  a  nniversity  oootribote 
immensely  to  the  growth  of  a  sonnd  and  vigorous  citizenship,  but  there  is  im.  oar 
present  conditions  a  peculiar  reason  why  it  would  be  of  inealonlable  serviee  to  the 
oanae  of  public  ednoation  throngbout  the  United  States.  It  Is  the  peevliadty  of  all 
institutions  in  a  ftee  country  that  they  spring  up  and  grow  spontaneously,  and  to 
some  extent  irregularly,  so  that  they  often  fail  of  proper  correlation  and  mutual 
support. 

That  has  been  true  of  the  growth  of  our  systems  of  public  education,  higher  and 
lower.  We  have  as  many  different  systems  as  there  are  States  and  Territories.  It  is 
only  within  recent  years,  and  in  only  a  portion  of  the  States,  that  an  effort  has  been 
made  to  bring  institutiona  of  primary,  secondary,  and  higher  education  into  such 
mutual  relations  as  would  give  to  each  the  strength  aud  8iipx>ort  of  all.  Unless  I 
greatly  mistake,  however,  the  tendency  in  that  direction  is  now  one  of  the  most 
powexftil  in  the  educational  world  and  in  the  public  mind  generally.  But  that 
movement  is  at  present  necessarily  confined  within  State  or  Territorial  limits.  There 
is  no  bond  of  connection  (except  that  which  is  supplied  by  purely  voluntary  associ- 
ations) among  the  systems  of  the  different  States. 

Now,  Congress  has  already  taken  two  or  three  steps  of  immense  importance  and 
of  rapidly  growing  influence  in  this  direetion.  In  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  what  are  known  as  the  lapd-grant  colleges  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  in 
sttpplementiug  the  original  act  by  the  laws  of  1887  and  1890  (known  as  the  Hatch 
Act  and  the  Morrill  Act,  respectively),  it  has  helped  to  create  a  great  group  of  insti- 
tutions, which  already  hold  the  leadership  in  many  States  and  are  rapidly  approach- 
ing it  in  others.  These  institutions  would  find  their  common  hea4  in  a  great  national 
university. 

They  are  naturally  bound  together  already  through  their  common  relationship  to 
the  Federal  Government,  and  they  closely  touch  the  life  of  their  respective  States 
through  their  relations  to  the  several  State  governments. 

The  graduates  of  these  State  colleges  and  State  universities  would  naturally  pass 
on  to  the  national  university,  ai^d  it  would  seem  natural  and  proper  that  special 
inducements  to  do  so  should  be  offered  primarily  to  them.  We  have,  therefore,  all 
the  elements  of  a  magnificent  system  leading  up  to  one  institution  which  shoold 
crown  and  dignify  and  inspire  the  whole.  The  only  suitable  place  for  such  an  insU- 
tution  is  the  city  of  Washington,  the  capital  of  the  nation,  and  the  movement  for 
its  establishment  has  my  most  earnest  and  ardent  ''Gk>dspeed.'' 
Faithfhlly  yuurs, 

Gbo.  W.  Atherton  (/VcfiteO- 
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Thb  Pbknstlyania  Stats  College, 

Cornier  County,  Pa.,  November  6, 1894, 
My  Dsab  Sib  :  Toar  letter  of  the  5th  inatant,  with  doonments  under  separate  cover, 
is  jast  receired.    Ton  will  be  interested  to  know  that  in  one  of  my  last  conversa- 
tions with  the  late  Postmaster. General  Howe,  he  spoke  very  earnestly  on  this 
sabjeci. 

Yonis,  very  truly,  Gbo.  W.  Atrerton. 


The  Penkstlvaioa  State  College, 

Center  County,  Pa,,  November  5, 1895. 
Dbab  Sib:  Tour  personal  letter  of  the  25th  ultimo  and  your  special  No.  2  of  the 
13th  were  duly  received  at  this  office,  but  at  a  time  when  a  serious  illness  kept  me 
£rom  any  attention  to  business.  I  have  now  looked  the  documents  through  with 
very  great  Interest,  and  fully  agree  with  the  wisdom  of  the  steps  you  have  taken 
towud  the  formation  of  an  ''executive  oounoil.'' 

Futhfnlly  yours,  Geo.  W.  Athbrton. 

GiRARD  College,  October  B9, 1894. 
Dear  Sib:  I  have  reoeived  the  i>ostal  card  and  also  the  memorial.    Unfortunately, 
I  have  mislaid  the  former,  and  I  do  not  know  exactly  iu  what  way  you  wish  me  to 
assist  in  the  moYoment.    Am  entirely  in  sympathy,  and  will  cheerfully  contribute 
toward  the  enterprise  in  any  direction  if  you  will  tell  me  how  and  when. 

Sincerely  yours, 

A.  H.  Fetterolf  (Preeident), 


Girard  College, 
Philadelphia,  November  IS,  1804, 

Dbab  Sib:  I  most  oheerfhUy  give  my  indorsement  to  the  scheme  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  university  in  the  city  of  Washington.  Our  Government  and 
people  need  such  a  seat  of  learning,  where  the  first  scholars  and  the  most  eminent 
scientists  of  the  nation  or  of  the  world  may  be  gathered,  and  who,  by  their  learning 
and  attainments,  may  draw  around  them  the  best  and  brightest  young  men  of  the 
land. 

The  national  university  should  have  its  standard  so  high  as  not  to  be  the  rival  of 
any  institntioD  already  existing.  Its  equipment  should  be  thorough  and  complete 
and  its  endowment  ample.  Such  an  institution  would  inspire  not  only  the  young 
men,  but  also  all  other  colleges  and  universities  to  higher  aims  and  greater  efforts. 

I  shall  write  to  our  Senators  and  Representatives,  urging  their  support  of  the 
measure. 

Tours,  very  truly^  A.  H.  Fetterolf  {Preeideni), 

Girard  College, 
Philadelphia,  May  8,  1895, 
Dbab  Sib  :  Your  letter  of  the  10th  ultimo  was  mislaid,  and  for  this  reason  remained 
unanswered. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  that  my  name  shall  be  on  the  national  committee.  If  this 
comes  too  late  I  shall  be  sorry,  as  it  was  all  my  own  oversight. 

Wishing  you  abundant  success  in  the  good  cause,  I  am,  yours  truly, 

A.  n.  Fetterolf. 


Western  University  op  Pennsylvania, 

PiiUburg,  November  10,  1894, 
Dear  Sir:  I  owe  you  an  mpoXogy  for  not  having  replied  before  this  to  your 
esteemed  letters  of  recent  date.    I  have  been  too  busy  to  give  the  matter  that  atten- 
tion which  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  undertaking  merits  until  to-day. 
Having  Just  completed  the  reading  of  the  documents  you  have  kindly  sent  me,  I 

S.  Eep.  429 7 
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desire  now  to  say  that  it  Ib  impossible  for  me  to  add  by  any  words  of  mine  to  tb« 
presentation  of  the  merits  of  the  oanse  yon  have  espoused  «and  which  has  already 
so  long  and  so  ably  been  advocated  by  those  who  possess  far  more  inflnenoe,  knowl- 
edge, and  eloquence  than  I  can  claim. 

The  plan  set  forth  in  the  papers  before  me  is  most  noble,  most  feasible,  most  nee 
cessary.  The  best  gift  of  man  to  man  is  an  education,  using  that  word  in  its  broad- 
est sense,  as  inyolving  the  development  alike  of  the  intelleet  and  moral  IlKnlties. 
The  American  people -are  awake  to  the  general  necessity  of  providing  an  elementarr 
education  for  the  children  of  the  Republic.  The  older  institutions  of  learning  and 
many  of  those  more  recently  established  have  received  princely  gifts,  reflectizig  alike 
the  wisdom  and  the  generosity  of  those  who  have  made  them,  but  it  remains  for  the 
people  to  set  a  crown  upon  all  the  splendid  efforts  of  the  past  by  establishinip  throngfa 
those  who  are  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  the  highest  sense  such  an  instito- 
tion  as  that  which  it  is  proposed  to  bring  into  being  at  the  national  capital. 

Yon  have  my  best  wishes  for  entire  success  in  these  truly  enlightened  efforts,  and 

any  help  which  I  can  give  in  forwarding  the  design  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  render. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  faithfully,  yours, 

W.  J.  Holland 

(Chancellor  of  the  Wmtem  Univereittf  of  Pemn$0lvmma), 


WESTBBN  UNIVBRSITY  of  PSNKSYLVAIOA, 

Allegheny,  Pa,,  iMoember  6, 1SS4, 
My  Dear  Governor:  The  more  I  reflect  upon  the  proposition  embodied  in  the 
proposed  legislation  the  more  I  like  it.  It  is  plain  to  me,  as  it  already  is  to  you,  that 
the  establishment  of  such  an  institution  will  prove  a  mighty  stimulus  to  the  other 
institutions  throughout  the  land,  and  could  not  fail  to  do  a  vast  amount  of  practical 
good. 

I  am  yours,  very  truly,  W.  J.  Holland, 

Chancellor  of  ike  WeeUrn  University  of  Penneylvamia, 


Western  University  of  Pennsylvania, 

Allegheny,  Pa.,  April  IS,  1895. 
Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  of  April  10  has  been  received  by  me  and  given  due  eonsid- 
eration.  It  will  give  me  pleasure  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  committee  of  promo- 
tion, which  you  propose  to  form,  and  to  do  whatever  is  within  my  power  to  promote 
the  objects  you  have  in  view.  I  have  already  expressed  myself  as  in  favor  of  the 
plan  of  establishing  a  national  university  at  the  seat  of  the  Federal  GovemmeDt. 

I  am  yours,  very  truly, 

W.  J.  Holland, 

Chancellor  of  the  Weetem  Univereiiy  of  Pennsylvania, 


Western  University  of  Pennsylvania, 

Allegheny,  Pa,,  December  U,  1895. 
My  Dear  Sir  :  I  owe  you  a  hearty  apology  for  not  having  long  ere  this  replied  to 
your  letter  of  October  16  in  relation  to  the  national  onivensity. 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  greatly  appreciate  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  which  yon  sod 
others  are  displaying  on  behalf  of  this  cause,  that  you  may  rely  upon  me  to  do  all 
in  my  power  to  aid  you,  and  that  I  quite  approve  of  your  suggestions  in  relation  to 
the  formation  of  an  executive  council.  The  gentlemen  whom  you  name  In  yoor 
cironlar  are  some  of  them  personal  friends  of  mine;  all  of  them  are  known  to  me  to 
be  men  thoroughly  qualiiied  to  render  most  efficient  service  to  the  cause.  If  I  can  io 
any  way  aid  by  bringing  my  influence  to  bear  upon  friends  I  will  cheerfiodly  do  w. 
I  am  yours,  very  truly, 

W.  J.  Holland, 
Chancellor  Western  UnivereUy  of  Penneylvamia, 
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The  Lehioh  University, 
South  Beihlehem,  Pa,,  December  £4,  1894, 
DiBAB  Sm:  In  Answer  to  your  letter  of  tiie  20th  Deoember,  jaat  noeived,  14>eg  to 
•ay  that  I  am  entirely  in  i^Tor  of  the  eBtabliahment  of  a  national  university. 

I  waB  the  organiser  and  first  president  of  this  institation,  and  am  now  dolo^  duty 
as  aeting  president.  I  am  also  one  of  the  regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institotimi,  in 
wboee  serrioe  I  make  ]>eriodical  visits  to  Washington.  I  shall  be  glad  to  aid  this 
aapsallaai  cause  in  any  way  in  my  power. 

MthfttUy  yonrs,  Hbnbt  CoppbE;  LL.  D., 

Aeimg  JPrsmdsa^. 


GeIIXVA  COUiBGS, 

Beaver  FalU,  Pa.,  Deomher  £6, 1894, 

Dkab  %m :  Tour  letter  with  regard  to  the  establishment  of  a  national  university  and 

the  opsochss  of  'Senators  Hnnton  and  Vilas  in  advocacy  of  the  same  have  been 

received.    I  hope  yon  may  succeed  in  your  undertaking.    The  (General  Government 

onght  to  do  at  least  as  much  as  the  State  governments  tn  the  cause  of  education.    It 

wtrald  be  of  vast  aoeount  if  students  from  all  the  States  oonld  meet  at  a  central 

unlversiiy  and  together  get  instruetion  under  men  of  world-wide  imputation.    There 

would  be  more  uniformity  of  view  on  politioal  questions  if  State  lines  wereerossed 

in  order  to  get  help  at  a  common  source.    To  be  allowed  to  heartiie  discustioBS  fieom 

time  to  time—discussions  on  many  questions — in  either  House  of  Congress  would  be 

of  vast  account  to  students  who  would  be  giving  themselves  to  investigation  on  many 

lines.    The  Methodists  and  Catholics  are  making  great  schools  at  the  Capital.    May 

the  nation  do  as  well  as  the  church;  when  the  needs  are  so  great. 

Tours  truly, 

Wm.  p.  Johnstow, 

PreMe^i  Oenwa  C^lle^. 

Brtn  Mawk,  Pa.,  December  t6, 1894, 
DxAB  Sir:  As  the  subject  of  a  national  university  to  be  established  at  Washing- 
ton has  olaimed  my  thought  at  times  for  some  years,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  state  that  T 
believe  the  founding  of  such  a  university  would  be  for  the  good  of  our  whole  coun- 
try and  that  it  should  be  done.  It  ought  to  be  a  true  university,  for  the  advanced 
education  of  graduates  of  our  universities  and  colleges,  for  original  research,  and 
for  the  publication  of  new  additions  to  our  stores  of  knowledge. 

It  should  set  the  highest  practicable  standard  in  scholarship  and  investigation,  so 
as  to  elevate  the  character  of  education  throughout  our  country  and  attract  to  its 
instruction  the  ablest  of  our  graduates,  both  men  and  women. 

Its  several  faculties  should  form  corps  of  experts  to  whom  the  Government  might 
apply  for  information  upon  subjects  of  na^onal  importance. 

.1  am,  Ysry  xsspeotftUiy,  yours, 

James  E.  Rhoadb 

(Late  Pretident  Bryn  Mawr  College), 


Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa.,  JamMry  8, 1896. 
My  Dear  Sir  :  I  shall  be  glad  to  cooperate  with  you  in  your  work  as  a  member  of 
the  national  committee  of  one  hundred. 

Wishing  abundant  success  in  the  good  cause,  I  am,  very  truly, 

Etuelbert  D.  Warfield,  Preaidont, 


SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE, 

Swarthmore,  Pa,,  December  4, 1894. 
Fraternal  Friend  :  I  was  glad  of  our  interview  at  Baltimore.    *    *    *    If  our 
country  could  have  a  university  truly  worthy  of  that  great  name  it  would  be  a  bless- 
ing mdssd  to  the  cause  of  education  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  grade.     *    «    • 

£dwd.  H.  Magill  (Late  President). 
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SWARTHMORB  COIJJSGK, 

Sfoarikmore,  Pa.,  December  SS,  1894. 

Dkar  Sir:  Out  ooimtiy  can  never  come  np  to  the  fall  measnre  of  its  dntj  and 
opportunity  in  edacation  until  it  eetablishes  on  a  broad,  liberal  foundation  a 
national  university  for  graduate  study.  No  power  but  the  nation,  in  no  plaoe  bnt 
Washington,  can  do  this  work  on  a  scale  such  as  the  wealth,  dignity,  extent^  and 
intelligence  of  the  United  States  naturally  warrant. 

It  is  natural  as  well  as  fitting  that  this  enterprise  should  have  had  the  backing  of 

our  best  men  for  a  century  or  more.    That  this  idea,  whose  importance  is  in  some 

degree  measured  by  the  time  required  for  its  development,  will  be  realized  at  last 

can  not  be  doubted.    I  trust  the  great  work  may  be  inaugurated  soon,  and  that  its 

accomplishment  may  be  the  initial  step  for  a  new  century  of  still  greater  progress. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  De  Oarmo, 

Preeident  Swartkmore  CoUcfe. 


Havxrford  College, 
Haverfard,  Pa,,  December  g4, 1894, 
Dear  Sir:  A  national  university  devoted  to  advanced  graduate  work,  paying  to 
professors  the  highest  salaries  and  wisely  selecting  them,  would  be  a  great  advan- 
tage, and  Washington  is  the  place  for  it. 

Very  truly,  I.  Sharflbss  {Preeideni). 

Swarthmorb  College, 
Swarihmere,  Pa.,  December  4, 1894, 

Esteemed  Friend:  If  our  country  could  have  a  university  truly  professional  and 
worthy  of  that  great  name,  it  would  be  a  blessing  indeed  to  the  cause  of  education— 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  grade. 

Colleges  should  adhere  to  their  own  work,  with  their  own  methods,  and  give 
bachelor's  degrees  only.  Why  should  colleges  continue  the  absurd  practice  of  giving 
second  degrees  for  what  is  really  only  university  workf  Is  it  not  well  for  us  to  hold 
np  an  ideal  to  work  toward,  whether  we  can  reach  it  in  five  years  or  in  five  deoadesf 
The  idea  is  truly  a  worthy  one.  All  must  admit  that  organization  is  of  great  valae 
in  those  days,  and  that  without  mutual  concessions  and  forbearance  no  organization 
will  ever  be  possible.  I  would  by  no  means  imitate  France  and  Germany  in  com- 
bining preparatory  schools  and  colleges,  as  in  their  lyc^es  and  gymnasia,  oar  col- 
lege course  of  four  years — ^between  the  preparatory  course  and  the  university— being, 
I  conceive,  as  we  manage  it,  of  the  utmost  value  to  our  people. 

Very  cordially, 

Edw.  H.  Magill  (L<Ue  Preeidemt,  etc.). 


Swarthmorb  CollbgBi 
Swarthmore,  Pa,,  June  21, 1895, 
Mt  Dear  Sir  :  I  am  sure  that  at  no  time  in  the  past  was  the  public  mind  so  well 
prepared  to  receive  it  as  now.    The  completion  of  an  educational  edifice  demands  our 
attention.    When  we  compare  our  system  (which  is  a  system  without  system)  with 
the  more  complete  organizations  of  England,  and  especially  of  France  and  Geimany, 
Americans  should  feel  that  they  can  no  longer  afford  to  remain  so  far  in  the  back- 
ground.   And  the  many  things  needed  to  secure  the  proper  articulation  of  the  various 
grades  of  our  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  can  never  be  so  well  secured  as  by 
establishing  one  great  national  head,  which  shall  not  only  direct  by  its  influence  and 
example  the  entire  system  below  it,  bnt  which  shall  stand  a  great  beacon  light  in 
the  educational  world  for  other  nations  to  follow.    What  our  country  is  to  the  rest 
of  the  worid  politically  it  should  become  educationally  at  no  distant  day. 
I  am,  most  cordially,  your  friend, 

Edw.  H.  Magill  {Late  PreeideiU,  sfcu). 
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SWARTHMORS  COLLEGE, 

SuHirthmore,  Pa.,  April  IS,  1895, 
Dear  Sir  :  Tour  favor  of  April  10  is  at  hand.    You  have  my  full  permission  to  use 
my  name  in  making  up  the  list  of  your  committee.    Whenever  I  can  be  of  any  serv- 
ice in  promoting  the  cause  of  the  national  university  I  shall  hope  to  hear  from  yon. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Charlrs  De  Garmo  (President), 


I    I  iS^VL'-fJOLLEOfif  ^ 

Oreenffille,  Pa.,  Dec^l^^,  J894.  - 

Dear  Sir:  I  can  add  nothing  to  the  argument  in  behalf  Cif!a  ^at:  i^i^nitt'in^ji- 

versity.    I  favor  it  with  all  my  heart. 

Thbophilus  B.  Roth, 

President  Thiel  College. 

Muhlenberg  College, 
AllenUnon,  Pa.,  Deoember  ^,  1894, 
My  Dear  Sir:  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  20th  instant,  I  would  say  that  I 
heartily  favor  the  establishment  at  Washington  of  the  university  of  the  United 
States  for  poet-graduate  work.  I  need  not  give  the  many  reasons  that  influence 
my  judgment  in  this  matter.  In  truth,  the  more  I  think  over  the  subject  the  more 
I  am  surprised  that  this  project  of  the  fathers  was  not  long  ago  carried  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue,  so  far  as  this  can  be  accomplished  by  national  legislation.  I  shall  take 
pleasure  in  cooperating  with  you  in  this  work  as  far  as  I  may  be  able. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Theodore  L.  Seip  {President). 


Thiel  College, 

Greenville,  Pa.,  April  16, 1895. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  of  the  10th  instant  is  at  hand.    Regretting  the  failure  to 

call  up  the  national  university  bill,  but  in  no  wise  despairing  of  the  hope  that  it  will 

be  not  only  called  up,  but  also  passed  by  a  large  majority. 

Youn,  respectfully, 

Theophilus  B.  Roth  {President). 

Muhlekbbrg  College, 

AlUnUnen,  Pa.,  April  17, 1895. 
Dear  Sir:  In  answer  to  yours  of  recent  date,  I  would  say  that  it  will  give  me 
pleasure  to  cooperate,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  with  the  committee  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  establishment  of  the  university  of  the  United  States.  I  therefore  accede 
to  your  request  to  use  my  name  as  a  member  of  the  national  committee  of  one  hun- 
dred. 

Very  respectfhlly  yours,  Theodore  L.  Seip  {President). 


Geneva  College, 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  April  15, 1895. 
Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  10th  this  day  received.    You  are  at  liberty  to  use  my 
Aftme,  if  of  any  service  to  you,  in  the  furtherance  of  project  looking  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  university  at  Washington. 

I  am  truly  yours,  W.  P.  Johnston  (President). 


Brown  University, 

Providenoe,  B.  I.,  May  10, 1895. 

Mt  Dear  Sir:  I  have  your  esteemed  letter  of  the  8th,  and  in  reply  will  say  that  if 

niy  name  on  the  committee  of  one  hundred  will  be  of  any  service  in  furthering  the 

great  cause  of  a  national  oniversity  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  have  it  there. 

Cordially, 

E.  BsNJ.  Andrews  (President), 
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Brown  Ukitsbsitt, 
Pravidenoe,  E.  /.,  October  19, 189S. 
Mt  Ds^r  Sir:  Your  ikTor  of  October  16  to  hand.  Tout  enterprise  impjeoeeo  me 
OKwe  and  more  as  a  worthy  one.  What  yon  have  done  so  far  I  judge  to  be  wise, 
and  tiie  thought  of  socb  a  committee  as  you  propose  strikes  me  as  also  in  the  right 
direction.  How,  practically,  to  enlist  Congress  you  must  know  far  better  than  any 
of  us  who  are  fat  away.  I  think  I  am  confident  that  all  Rhode  Island  Congressmen 
will  )aft:6fi  the  righl;  side  wlien  a  Tote  is  to  be  taken. 

Sincerely  ybin,' ' 
•  ■    .  .  '  E.  Benj.  Akdrbws  (iVesidoU). 


Univbrsitt  of  South  Dakota, 

VermilUmf  8.  Dak.,  Nwemher  7, 1S94, 

Sntt  I  heartily  tlumk  you  fbr  your  letter  of  August  20,  the  card  of  October  22,  and 
the  two  documents  referred  to.  Though  amid  extraordinary  perplexitieei  I  couid 
not,  consistently  with  any  sense  of  gratitude  for  your  pevslstent  and  patriotic  endear- 
on,  do  less  than  examine  in  detail  what  you  sent.  This  I  have  done  to-day  with 
sincere  and  growing  interest. 

It  would  be  a  piece  of  the  wisest  business  economy  for  the  Federal  Goremrasnt  to 
found  the  proposed  university  as  a  means  to  the  fullest  flrnition  of  enomiooe  graats 
heretofore  made  to  many  independent  schools  for  primaiy  and  seeendary  edneatien. 
Schools  so  aided  have  their  own  widely  differing  standards,  and  are  working  in  the 
particular  interest  of  the  several  States  by  whose  appropriations  they  are  in  part 
maintained.  Their  services  are  of  necessity  largely  local,  and  their  instruction  upon 
questions  of  national  application  is  exposed  to  such  local  influences  as  dominant 
political  views,  the  temper  of  legislatures  as  to  appropriations,  and  the  like.  If  they 
resist  tendencies  to  sectionalism — one  of  the  gravest  tendencies  in  national  affairs— 
it  is  in  spite  of  our  so-called  system  of  education.  The  greater  the  number  of  such 
schools  the  greater  the  need  of  a  national  university. 

Can  tto  General  Oovemmeot  afford  to  thus  spend  millions  without  adding  a  rea- 
sonable amount  for  a  university  which  shall^fix  a  standard  of  excellence,  which  shall 
carry  that  standard,  throngh  its  graduates,  down  to  the  lower  schools  already  receiv- 
ing (Government  aid;  which  shall  bring  our  youth  from  all  parts  of  the  land,  and 
correct  their  sectional  bias  by  contact  with  aasocaatea  of  different  views,  with  the 
National  Legislature,  Administration,  and  courts  t  A  university  so  loe«ted  could  do 
far  more  than  any  other  agency  in  the  oorreotion  of  extreme  and  harmful  aeetioBsl 
tendencies  and  passions,  and  in  imparting  that  broader  view  of  national  qnestiens 
which  can  not  be  gained  outside  of  Washington. 

From  tiie  educational  standpoint  it  is  a  shame  that  so  great  a  •people  do  not  have 
one  university.  The  word  "  university,"  as  a  misnomer,  is  so  common  that  the  migor- 
ity  of  graduates  of  American  institutions  have  no  intelligent  conception  of  the  proper 
function  and  soope  of  a  university.  It  is  not  surprising  that  public  men  are  slow  to 
appreciate  the  fkot  so  palpable  to  educators,  that  we  have  not  a  single  university 
proper  in  this  broad  land.  So  far  firom  interfering  with  existing  institatlons,  the 
one  you  propose  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  all. 

If  there  were  not  other  and  greater  reasons,  patriotism  and  nat^onid  prido  should 
supply  this  want  for  the  sole  purpose  of  avoiding  the  humiliating  spectacle  of  thon- 
sands  going  abroad  for  the  higher  education,  a  standing  confession  of  weakness  of 
their  own  country,  imbibing  foreign  ideas,  expending  American  wealth  upon  an 
education  which  often  requires  no  more  time  to  acquire  than  is  necessary  to  a^JQ^ 
it  to  the  needs  of  their  native  land.  A  national  university  of  their  own  would  have 
none  of  these  disadvantages,  and  would  instill  a  patriotism  akin  to  that  which  so 
oonspiooonsly  marks  the  student  of  West  Point  or  Annapolis. 

Partisan  plaudits  may  reward  one  who  supports  measures  which  are  topeatsdly 
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^ban^^ed  t)y  mutations  of  partiBan  control.    Those  who  found  the  proposed  univer- 
sity will  eigoy  the  lasting  credit  of  favoring  an  enterprise  about  which,  once  estab- 
lisbedy  there  will  be  no  qneetioli  in  the  fntnre  aaidci  from  extent  of  support. 
Very  respectfolly  yoiirs^ 

JoduPH  W.  MAuck  {PreHdeni 


U^IVKRSiXY  <JF  SOUfH  DAKOTA/ 

vermilion,  S.  Dak.,  ApHl  17,  1895, 
t)KAR  Sia :  Tour  esteemed  favor  of  April  10  is  at  hadd.-  I  heartily  appreciate  the 
honor  of  your  invitation  to  accept  an  appointment  as  tt  member  of  the  propotod 
committee  of  promotion  in  the  interests  of  the  national  university.  The  sattie  is 
gratefhlly  accepted,  and  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  me  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  further 
the  alin»  of  the  committee.  It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  your  untiring  labors  in 
this  matter  will  continue  to  be  rewarded  by  a  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
untversity,  and  that  they  will  eventually  be  rewarded  by  the  complete  consumma- 
tion of  all  plans. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  J.  W.  Maugk  {President), 

Pierre  University, 
East  Pierre,  8,  Dak.,  December  $8, 1894, 
Dear  BiR:  Hespecting  the  proposed  national  university,  my  limited  knowledge 
of  its  intended  character  and  curricula  may  excuse  me  from  expressing  a  very 
decided  opinion.  But  if  it  shall  promote  the  leading  ideas  of  George  Washington  in 
reference  to  the  foundations  of  onr  liberties  and  Government,  expressed  in  his  fare- 
vrell  address,  I  most  cordially  fovor  the  establishment  of  so  great  an  institution.  I 
indorse  the  statements  of  the  Hon.  William  F.  Vilas  as  to  the  main  purposes  of 
Buch  a  university  in  the  ftfth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  paragraphs  of  his  speech 
relative  to  it. 

Bespectfully  yotu»»  William  M.  Blackburn,  {PreMeni), 


Pierre  University, 
East  Pierre,  S,  Dak.,  ApHl  16,  1896. 
Dear  Bib:  Your  cironlar  letter  sent  me  came  to  hand  to-day.  The  honor  of  an 
Appointment  on  the  large  committee  proposed,  however  highly  appreciated,  is  not 
the  important  eonsideration  in  my  mind.  My  motive  in  accepting  it  would  be  to 
represent  more  fully  this  part  of  the  country  and  help  in  what  measure  I  may  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  the  proposed  national  university  a^d  help  to  give  shape  to 
it.  My  help  can  not  be  very  great,  yet  even  one  voice  may  have  some  influence.  I 
can  not  add  to  its  funds  nor  bear  much  expense  of  committee  work  for  various 
Yeasons;  nor  can  I  be  expected  to  attend  meetings  of  the  committee,  unless  in  some 
rare  instances.  Frankly  stating  all  this,  I  will  say  that  if  you  think  I  can  be  of  any 
good  service  in  the  committee,  you  are  at  liberty  to  use  my  name. 

Tours  respeetfollyy 

William  M.  Blackburn  (President). 


United  States  Department  09  Agriculture, 

Office  of  Assistant  Secretary, 

Washington,  D.  C,  August  25, 1894. 

My  Dear  Sir:  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  valued 

favor  of  the  20th  instant,  forwarded  to  me  here  from  the  University  of  Tennessee. 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  upon  such  a  subject,  for  I  am  fUvotable  to  the 

scheme  for  a  national  post-graduate  university. 

I  am  at  present,  and  have  been  since  the  1st  of  January,  presiding  over  this  offlcei 

vwbere  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  at  any  time. 

With  warm  personal  regards,  very  truly  yours, 

Chas.  W.  Dabnet,  Jr. 

(Pretiileiil  Uniixersity  of  Tennessee). 
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BbPARTMENT  of  AGRICULTUIUEy 

Office  of  Assistant  Skcretabt, 

WashingUm,  D.  C,  Ajtril  IS,  18B5, 
My  Dear  Governor:  Tour  circular  letter  of  April  10,  giving  information  in 
regard  to  the  present  condition  of  the  bill  for  the  establishment  of  the  University  of 
the  United  States,  was  duly  received. 

I  appreciate  the  honor  of  being  a  member  of  yonr  proposed  new  national  committee 
of  one  hundred,  and  will  be  very  glad  to  assist  yon  in  any  way  in  my  power.  I  am 
already  loaded  down  with  aboat  as  much  business  as  I  can  carry,  and  you  must  not 
ezx>ect  too  much  of  me.  It  will  be  a  great  pleasure,  however,  to  assist  as  far  as  I 
may  be  able. 
With  best  wishes  and  high  regard,  very  truly  yours, 

Chas.  W.  Dabnet,  Jr. 
{Prwident  Univenity  of  Tennegne), 


University  of  Nashvilub, 
Pbabody  Normal  College, 
Nashville,  Tenn,,'  February  t0,1895. 
Dear  Sir:  The  pending  bill  to  establish  the  university  of  the  United  States  has 
my  hearty  indorsement.    Such  a  university  wonld  stimulate  and  perfect  not  only 
the  higher  education  of  the  country,  but  also,  by  a  process  of  downward  diffusion, 
our  secondary  and  primary  education.    The  spirit  of  the  nation  at  large  should  be 
represented  by  a  national  institution. 

Very  respectfully,  William  H.  Payne,  CkawxUnT, 


Southwestern  Presbyterian  University, 

Clarlceville,  Tmn,,  JOeoember  tS,  1S94. 

Dear  Sir  :  Tour  circular  letter  of  the  20th  instant  has  been  received,  followed  by 
the  documents  named  therein. 

Without  knowing  all  the  details  of  the  measure  which  you  advocate,  a  copy  of  the 
bill  not  having  come  to  me,  I  will  say  that  I  heartily  indorse  the  idea  of  a  national 
university  for  post-graduate  work.  Such  an  institution  would  make  possible  certain 
lines  of  study  which  it  is  not  practicable  at  this  time  for  even  the  beet-endowed  insti- 
tutions to  maintain,  and  its  work  would  not  necessarily  oonflict  with  that  of  the 
universities  already  established  and  doing  successful  work. 

Very  truly  yours, 

George  Summet,  dumetXhr^ 


Central  Tennessee  Oolleob, 
Naehrille,  Tenn.,  November  IS,  1895, 
Dear  Sir  :  It  seems  to  me  no  one  can  doubt  the  utility  and  necessity  of  a  national 
university  to  a  complete  system  of  educational  institutions,  if  we  wonld  ftimisb 
those  seeking  advanced  education  in  our  own  country.  I  hope  the  Fifty-fourth  Con- 
gress may  do  itself  the  exalted  honor  of  establishing  such  a  university  on  a  most 
liberal  basis. 

Yours  truly,  J.  Braden  (Pteeideiit). 


Cumberland  University, 
LebaHon,  Tenn,,  November  t,  1896. 
Dear  Sir:  Tour  communications  of  October  13  and  26  have  been  reoeived. 
As  I  have  heretofore  written  to  you,  I  heartily  approve  the  movement  for  a  great 
United  States  university. 

I  will  take  pleasure  in  seeing  our  Representative,  Hon.  Benton  McMillin,  and  will 
ask  him  to  support  the  measure.  Your  plan  of  operation  is  fine  and  ought  to  succeed. 
I  hope  it  will. 

Ever  yours  truly,  N.  Gbxbn  {Freeideni). 
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The  JJjXTVWStsrrY  of  thb  Sotrni, 

Sewanee,  Tsmn,,  Nawaiber  9S,  1894, 

Mt  Dear  Sir:  I  am  yeiy  mach  interested  in  the  establishment  of  a  national 

imWenity  for  post-graduate  instraotion,  and  I  desire  to  nrge  upon  Congress  the 

unportance  of  taking  immediate  and  favorable  action  in  the  matter.    It  gives  me 

pleasare  to  iDdorse  the  reasons  which  have  been  so  admirably  set  forth  by  prominent 

edacators  thronghont  the  Union.    The  establishment  of  sach  a  university  would  do 

more  for  the  upbuilding  of  this  great  nation  than  anything  else. 

With  assurances  of  sympathy  in  your  laudable  untertaking,  I  am, 

Yours,  very  faithfully, 

B.  L.  Wiggins  ( nee-Chancellar). 


ThA  Universitt  of  thb  South, 

Sewamee,  Tmn,,  October  U,  1896. 
Mr  Drar  Sir:  Tonr  letter  of  10th  instant  is  duly  received.    I  am  decidedly  of  the 
opinion  that  it  wonld  be  advisable  for  the  national  committee  to  elect  an  executive 
cooDci],  as  yon  propose,  and  in  the  way  that  yon  propose,  in  order  that  immediate 
iod  definite  steps  may  be  taken  to  secure  the  end  in  view. 
I  ihall  be  glad  to  cooperate  with  yon  in  such  measure  as  I  may  be  able. 
With  beet  wishes,  I  am,  yonrs,  very  faithfully, 

B.  L.  WiGGlKB,  Viee-Chaneellor, 


FiSK  Univrrsity, 
NiuihtilUj  Twn,f  November  8, 1896. 
DsAR  Sir  :  Tonr  favors  of  the  31st  ultimo  have  been  received,  and  I  have  given  the 
qnoBtion  of  the  establishment  of  a  national  post-graduate  university  at  Washington 
somewhat  careful  consideration.  The  result  is,  I  am  ready  to  indorse  the  plan  and 
to  do  what  I  can  to  further  the  passage  of  a  suitable  bill  by  Congress  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  such  a  university. 

Sincerely  yonrs,  £.  M.  Cravath  (President). 


The  Univrrsity  of  Utah, 

Salt  Lake  City,  January  g,  1894, 

Dbar  Sir  :  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  a  national  university  established  at 

Washington  wonld  prove  to  be  of  great  importance  to  our  country.    A  university  of 

this  character  would  open  up  a  way  by  which  all  legitimate  original  work  could  be 

done,  and  by  men  of  all  shades  of  thought.    I  most  heartily  favor  such  a  university. 

BespectftiUy, 

J.  T.  Kingsbury, 

Viee-Preeident  Univereity  of  Utah. 


Thr  University  of  Utah, 
Salt  Lake  City,  ApHl  U,  1896. 
My  Dear  Sir:  Tonr  letter  of  April  10  addressed  to  Professor  Kingsbury,  who  for 
the  two  years  preceding  July,  1894,  was  acting  president  of  the  University  of  Utah, 
has  reached  my  hand.    I  assure  you  of  my  deep  interest  and  desire  for  general  coop- 
eration in  the  work  of  establishing  a  university  of  the  United  States.    Should  yon 
desire  the  name  of  the  president  of  the  University  of  Utah  to  appear  on  yonr  com- 
mittee list,  I  shall  regard  the  appointment  as  an  honor.    Kindly  advise  me  of  any- 
thing I  can  do  to  fnrther  the  cause  of  your  organization. 
With  very  beet  regards,  I  am,  most  truly,  yours, 

J.  £.  Talmaqe  {Preeidenty 


lOBT  UHlYEBaiTT^  OP  THBi  UNTTBD  aCilTBK. 

Washington  and  Lee  Uniyersitt, 

Lexington,  Va.,  Nocemlfer  7, 1894. 
Dbar  Sib:  The  lurMiAait  of  this  instltiiiaott  (G.  W;  C.  bett),  irho  is'lmt  jnsfe  reeor- 
enng  from  Beyere  UlneM,  desires  me  to  say,  in  anaw»  to  your  lotter  of  the  dth 
instant,  that  he  is  hardly  yet  able  to  do  miush,  but  will  carry  oat  your  wishes  as 
soon  as  he  can  do  so. 

BespeetftiUy,  Thos.  £.  Marahatj.,  Jr.  (Prifoate  SeenUoTi), 


College  of  Whxiam  and  Mary, 

Williamtiburg,  Va,,  November  4, 1895. 

Mt  Dear  Snt :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  and  accompanying  pamphlets,  regard- 
ing the  progeet  of  a  national  naiyerftity.  As  one  who  is  a  thoroagh  friend  of  educa- 
tion and  sincerely  heUeves  that  in  this  solitary  remedy  is  foand  the  panacea  for  all 
pnblie  otiIs,  I  am  oordially  in  favor  of  the  proposition  of  a  national  post-gndbate 
nniyersity  of  tho  highest  jMMsible  rank.  1  can  not  understand  how  any  sane  person 
oonld  oppese  the  schisme  on  the  score  of  utility.  With  every  advantage  in  the  city 
of  Washington,  a  public  library  of  gigantic  sise,  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the 
National  Musetim,  the  National  Oiiservatory,  and  the  numerous  other  educational 
appliances,  a  national  university  would  prove  the  most  magnificent  snooess.  Wash- 
ington City  is  not  only  monumental  in  name,  but  monumental  in  its  public  institu- 
tions.   A.  university  would  be  the  capping  stone  to  the  monument. 

Of  the  appropriations  of  money  made  by  Congress  and  the  laws  applied  to  the 
Union  at  large,  ranch  complaint  of  partiality  has  been  expressed.  In  the  operation 
of  the  tariff  and  pension  laws,  the  Soathem  section  of  the  Union  has  felt,  and  JusUy 
felt)  that  it  has  been  discriminated  against  in  the  most  rigorous  manner;  bat  no 
such  feeling  cam  exist  in  reference  to  the  patriotic  measure  of  a  national  university 
in  Wadiing^ton.  It  is  the  center  of  the  Union,  and  the  beneficiaries  of  a  university 
there  established  would  be  the  jMople  of  all  sections.  As -one  representing  a  South- 
ern college,  I  am  sure  the  proposition  would  receive  the  indorsement  of  the  wfaoie 
South.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  your  splendid  suggestion  will  reoMve  from  CofDgieas 
the  consideration  it  deserves. 

I  am,  truly  yours,  Lton  G.  Tyler  (iVendaaO- 


College  of  William  and  Mart, 

Wmiamtiburg,  Va,^  November  SO,  1895. 
Mt  Dear  Sir  :  From  the  tenor  of  your  letter  received  to-day  it  would  seem  that 
you  had  not  received  my  letter  in  reply  to  your  circular.  But  it  gives  me  pleasnre 
to  repeat  the  assurances  already  given  of  my  hearty  indorsement  of  your  splendid 
design  of  a  national  university.  I  will  consider  it  a  high  honor  to  be  a  member  of 
your  committee  of  one  hundred.  Of  all  questions,  this  is  one  as  to  which  there 
should  be  least  difference  of  opinion.  There  have  grown  up  at  Washington  so  many 
institutions  and  appliances  of  an  educational  character  that  the  monument  is  in  fsct 
already  erected  and  needs  only  the  topping  out.  The  establishment  of  the  aniver- 
sity  makes  available  at  once  numerous  factors  create  at  the  expense  of  mamy  million 
d oUars.  Without  the  university,  many  possibilities  will  remain  undeveloped.  I  bold 
that  education  is  the  highest  good,  and  that  money  exp«ided  for  this  purpose  is  snb- 
Ject  to  the  least  abuse  and  is  employed  in  the  best  cause.  The  powers  of  the  Federal 
Government  have  been  often  exerted  in  a  manner  to  excite  sectionid  dissatia^BctioD. 
There  is  a  conviction  among  different  States  of  the  Union  that  their  interests  an 
sacrificed  to  promote  the  welfare  of  other  communities  of  people.  But  a  national 
university  is  one  which  is  free  from  the  objeetion  of  partiality.  The  power  of  Con- 
gress to  legislate  for  the  Distdot  of  Columbia  was  admitted  by  the  striotest  of  oor 
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eoDBtitutioiud  intorpreton,  md  it  is  the  only  place  where  it  would  be  expedient 

andeoDstitatioAally  right  to  eveet  the  nnivenity  of  the  United  States. 

AMnring  yon  again  of  my  heacty  cooperation  in  tiia  propoced  dangn, 

laa,  Iraly  yoon^ 

Lyon  O.  Ttlbr, 

ZV«iM#fa  0/  WiUUm  oad  Marp  College. 


VlBOIHIA  AGBICULTUBAL  AND  MbCHANICAL  COLLEQE, 

BlaoMurg,  To,,  November  18,  1896, 
Deab  Sib:  Ton  are  at  liberty  to  enroll  my  name  as  a  fHend  and  supporter  of  the 
plsa  for  a. national  nniversity. 

looBRzemeetfally,  J.  M.  McBrydk  (Preeident), 


Hamburg,  Ya.,  January  1, 1896, 
DsAB  Sib:  Please  accept  my  thanks  for  speeches,  etc.,  on  the  proposed  national 

nnWenlty.    I  haye  read  them  with  much  pleasnre.    I  have  no  doabt  that  Rev.  L. 

Bookwalter,  D.  D.,  my  successor  as  president  of  Western  College*  will  heartily 

approve  of  the  pending  measurci  as  I  most  certainly  do.    I  trust  that  you  will  be 

lueceasful. 

Sincerely  youis,  A.  P.  Funkhouse, 

(JUKd  Preeldeni  Weeter%  College,  Iowa), 


HaafproN  Nobical  and  Aobicultitbajl  Inbtitutb^ 

HampUm,  Va,,  DeeemberU,  1894. 
Dkab  Sib:  Tours  of  December  20  is  at  hand,  and  I  hasten  to  expxess  my  sincere 
interest  in  the  plan  proposed  for  a  national  uniyersity. 

Ihose  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  practical  school  work,  especially  in  the  lower 
S^Missy  fM  yery  much  the  need  of  more  systematic  work  in  the  matter  of  research. 
I'ake,  for  instance,  the  subject  of  the  Indian  and  negro  races ;  how  few  statistics 
there  are  at  hand,  and  how  little  of  scientiflc  study  has  been  given  to  this  matter. 
We  are  very  thankful  for  the  work  that  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  other  institu- 
tiona  have  done,  but  there  certainly  is  still  need  of  some  institution  that  can  make 
"Pwisl  study  of  the  great  questions  that  have  to  do  with  the  welfare  of  our  country, 
oi  a  broad  and  scientiflc  way. 

Wishing  to  express -my  entire  sympathy  with  your  enterprise,  very  troly,  your% 

H*  B.  FmseBLL  (iVe^idmi). 

Hampton  Nobmal  and  Aqricultural  Institutb, 

Hampton,  Va.,  November  fi,  1896, 

Ht  Dbab  Sir  :  I  was  interested  to  learn  ftom  yours  of  the  16th  ultimo  of  the  prog- 

'^  that  has  been  made  toward  a  national  university. 

1*1^6  formation  of  an  executive  committee  seems  to  me  altogether  desirable,  and' 

^^ttainly  the  names  mentioned  are  most  excellent  and  have  my  most  cordial  approval. 

Very,  truly  yours, 

H.  B.  FmsSBLi^  (Preeidhii), 

Univebsitv  op  Washington, 

Seattle,  Wash,,  November  IS,  1896, 

^^^^  SiB:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  November  6,  relating  to  the  national  anivefr- 

■ity  proposed  for  Washington  City,  I  would  say  that  I  have  in  other  ways  become 

asqnaiat^  -with  the  plan,  and  hope  it  may  be  carried  out  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

^ouis,  respectftilly, 

Mabk  W.  Habbinoton,  PreeidenU 
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West  Virginia  Univsrbitt, 

Morgantown,  November  IS,  1894. 
DsAK  Sir:  I  liATe  jonr  letter  and  ''memorial  oonoeming  a  Dational  aniyenity/' 
From  Buch  information  as  I  have  about  the  matter,  and  from  auch  attention  as  1 
have  been  able  to  give  to  it,  I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  project  to  estab- 
lish BQch  a  national  nnivenity  aa  proposed  is  entirely  feasible,  and  that  the  expendi- 
ture necessary  to  create  and  maintain  snch  an  institution  could  be  deroted  to  no 
purpose  that  would  bring  more  benefit  to  the  country  or  more  honor  to  the  authori- 
ties founding  it.  I  shall  be  ready  to  contribute  whateyer  I  can  to  the  success  of  the 
enterprise,  and  sincerely  ho]>e  the  efforts  of  yourself  and  others  in  its  behalf  may  be 
sucoessiul. 

TourSy  yery  respeetfnlly,  P.  B.  Reynolds 

(Preeident  Weet  Virginia  UmcerHty), 


West  Virginia  University, 

Margantown,  March  li,  18%, 
Very  Dear  Sir:  If  you  so  desire  you  can  place  my  name  in  the  National  Unirer- 
sity  conmdttee  of  one  hundred. 

A  national  university  at  Washington  in  the  interests  of  higher  education  woald 
be  able  to  utilise  the  vast  stores  of  education  material  in  the  various  national 
institutions. 

Such  an  educational  institution  would  be  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  Father  of  his 
Country,  and  would  be  the  fit  crowning  glory  of  our  State  and  national  educational 
system. 
I  shall  be  pleased  to  lend  whatever  aid  I  can  in  this  movement. 
Yours,  yery  sincerely  and  cordially, 

J.  L.  GOODKNIGHT, 

PreM^ai  of  We$i  Virginia  Univermig, 


West  Virginia  College, 
FlemingUm,  W.  Va.,  December  U,  1894, 
*  Dear  Sir:  A  national  university,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Government,  seemi 
in  every  way  a  necessity  to  give  a  more  thorough  and  finished  education  in  oar 
country.  Whilst  we  have  schools  and  colleges  of  high  rank,  yet  many  deem  it 
important  to  spend  a  year  or  two  in  some  of  the  higher  universities  of  Europe.  Why 
not  establish  a  school  here  that  would  wholly  obviate  such  university  course  in 
Europe  or  any  other  foreign  country?  A  national  university  would  evidently  lead 
to  the  establishment  of  a  higher  grade  of  scholarship  in  every  department  of  sci- 
ence and  knowledge.  This,  in  itself,  is  desirable,  and  the  Government  should  make 
ample  provision  to  secure  a  more  advanced  scholarship;  and  how  could  this  be 
done  more  successftilly  than  by  the  Government  establishing  such  university  f  1 
heartily  approve  the  measure. 

Very  truly  yours,  D.  Powell. 


University  of  Wisconsin, 

Madieon,  Deoember  11, 1891, 
My  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  pleasnie  of  acknowledging  your  letter  of  the  38th  nltimo 
relative  to  the  estitblishment  of  a  national  university,  and  of  expressing  my  interest 
therein  and  concurrence  in  your  plan  and  effort.    I  am  willing  to  be  servioeable  in 
the  matter  in  any  way  that  may  seem  fit. 

Very  truly  yours,  T.  C.  CHAifBERTJN  {Prmiimd)^ 
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Univsbsity  of  Wisooirsm, 

Mmdimm,  JprU  gt,  1896. 
Mt  Dbab  Mb.  Hott:  Tonr  penevenuioe  is  entitled  to  the  largest  poaaible  reward. 
The  papen  m  regard  to  the  national  nniversity  have  not  yet  arrived,  bat  I  have  no 
donbt  they  will  remove  what  little  heaitation  I  expressed  to  you  in  my  laat  letter. 
Yen  may  count  me  among  the  friends  of  the  measure. 

Hoping  for  yon  that  immediate  sucoeas  whioh  yon  so  earnestly  desire,  I  am,  very 
truly  yonra, 

C.  K.  Adams  {Prmdtni). 


Uniysrsity  of  Wisconsin, 

ifodiMm,  OetoUr  t8, 1895. 

DXAB  Sib:  It  seems  to  me  on  the  whole  wise  that  a  committee  such  as  yon  name 

ifaonld  be  organized  and  that  an  execative  force  selected  from  that  committee  should 

be  appointed  from  the  vicinity  of  Washington  to  look  after  the  work  necessary  to 

be  done.    Of  course,  everybody  interested  in  the  measure  should  see  that  it  has  the 

approval  of  their  Members  of  Congress,  so  far  as  such  approval  can  be  secured. 

I  am,  very  heartily,  yours, 

C.  K.  Adams  (Prtfident). 


Racine  Golleob, 
Baeine,  Wi§,,  Dw>ember  91, 1894. 
Dbab  Sib:  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  university. 

Tours,  very  truly,  A.  Pipeb, 

PreMeni  Racine  College. 


NOBTHWEBTBRN  UNIVKRSITY, 

WaUriown,  WU.,  January  6, 1895. 

Dbab  Sib:  I  think  that  the  University  of  the  United  States,  if  established,  would 
be  of  great  benefit  to  the  people.  Thousands  of  young  men  annually  go  to  Germany 
to  study  there,  and  many  of  them  derive  only  little  benefit  on  account  of  the  differ- 
ent language.  As  soon  as  we  have  a  real  university  most  of  such  men  will  stay  here. 
Besides,  our  colleges  will  be  benefited  to  a  great  extent,  as  they  can  get  well- 
trained  teachers. 

I  heartily  indorse  the  proposition  and  wish  it  all  the  success  it  so  well  deserves. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

A.  F.  Ebnst, 

Preeideni  Norihweetem  TJnivereity. 


Northwbstebn  Univebsity, 
WaUrUmm,  Wie,,  April  15^  1895. 

Dbab  Sib:  Tours  of  the  10th  received.  I  am  very  willing  to  allow  the  use  of  my 
name  as  you  may  see  fit,  and  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  help  you  on  in  the  noble 
work  you  have  undertaken. 

With  me  this  is  a  movement  that  I  have  longed  for  since  a  long  time.  Though  my 
college  bears  the  proud  name  of  a  university  it  is  none  and  never  will  be  one.  But 
it  is  a  respectable  and  successful  college,  and  we  shall  change  the  name. 

After  graduation  many  students  have  asked  me  where  to  go  to  study  farther. 
Some  went  to  Johns  Hopkins,  some  to  Cornell,  some  to  Yale,  some  to  the  University 
of  Michigan,  of  Wisconsin,  or  to  Chicago.  But  most  of  them,  among  them  my  own 
sons,  went  to  Germany,  and  there  they  liked  it  best. 

Now,  I  am  a  German  myself  and  I  know  what  I  owe  to  the  German  universities. 
But  could  and  should  we  not  have  the  same  opiK>rtunitie8  in  this  vast  and  glorious 
oonntry  f    And  would  it  not  make  our  young  men  better  fitted  to  work  here  f    Could 
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not  a  •pirlt' be  developed  amoiii^aiadente  and  proftason  aa  high  aa  the  one  we  appn- 
ciAto  6o  maoh^among  Qerman  students  f  This  can  not  be  done  among  oar  wMtom 
State  nnlTeraities.  This  oan  only  be  done  in  an  institntiDfi  ^thtft^  adflrifff'-Mlj 
graduates  of  colleges  of  good  staAding,  and  no  nndergiadiiatea-whaiever. 

Then  the  anivevsity  work  ahould  be  diyided  into  two  elasaea.  Bonte  proftsww 
shoald  devote  their  time  principally  to  the  developmenit  of  their  aeiaiiee  by  original 
research.  Otheis  should  devote  ^tiicBMelves  to  eonumnioating  to  their  heamn  the 
highest  and  best  results  of  the  work  in  their  science  as  it  then  stands. 

The  men  whasnoceed  in  establishing  the  national  university  will  do  similar  work 
to  that  of  men  like  Fichte  and  Schleiermaeher  and  Humboldt  when  the  Univerersity 
of  Berlin  wasibnnded,  in  1810. 

Yonvs^  very  tmlyi  A.  F.  Ebnst  (Prmidmi). 


LETTERS  FROM  STATE  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  PUBLIC 

INSTRUCTION. 

[  Al^*b«ti0ia]7  ammced  by  BtatM.] 


St^ts  or  Abkansas,  Dspartmsmt  of  Edugation^ 

UiiU  Bock,  OeUiUr  10,  1894, 

Dkar  Sir:  I  am  in  fnll  sympathy  with  the  meaaore  to  establish  in  the  United 
States  a  national  university.  I  hare  always  agreed  with  the  first  and  greatest  of 
our  PresidcntB  upon  this  qnastioD,  and  have  always  been  provd'crf  the  men  who, 
sinee  his  day,  have  given  their  abilities  to  the  consummation  of  the  idea. 

As  I  see  it,  soch  an  institution  has  beeone  a  public  neeessity.  We  ha(v»  huidieds 
of  aspiring  iustitntions  that  would  like  to  be  uniYonities.  A  national  inititation 
eempreheBSirely  established  would  level  these  and  oontribate  to  their  real  power. 
It  would  also  exercise  a  disciplinary  as  well  as  an  elevating  power  upon  the  thou- 
sands  of  oolloges  and  preparatory  schools  that,  with  varying  standards,  not  only 
oppose  each  other,  bnt  lower  the  real  value  of  education. 

Besides  this  the  needs  of  public  elementary  education  press  eloquently  for  such  a 
school.  Systems,  city,  and  State,  are  everywhere.  Each  of  them  has  a  dimly  defined 
end,  and  this  in  turn  is  reached  through  the  slow  stages  of  CKperience  and  experi- 
ment. These  systems  need  an  inspiring  central  light-^suoh  as  can  come  fsom  a  gieat 
national  school. 

I  join  with  you  cheerfully  in  the  xequeat  that  the  National  Congress  give  to  the 
United  States  a  national  university  as  the  great  capstone  to  our  educational  develop- 
ment.   I  trust  that  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate  will  pass. 

Reepeotlully, 

JOSIAH  H.  Shinn 

{Supwintemdetut  PaMto  Intirttotion), 


State  of  Alabama,  Officb  of  EDtrcATxoNAL  1>bpartmibnt, 

M<mtgomerif,  Ifavemher  6, 1S96. 
Deab  Sir  :  I  have  carefully  read  your  plan  to  secure  the  establishment  of  a  national 
post-graduate  university  at  Washington.    I  hereby  most  heartily  give  my  indorse- 
ment to  the  plan,  and  hope  it  may  be  a  success. 

Yours,  truly,  John  O.  Turner, 

8iaU  Superinitndeni  Ednoaiion  for  Alahama, 


Stats  of  Alabama,  Office  of  Educational  Department, 

Montgomery,  December  10,  1895, 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  carefully  read  yours  of  November  20,  and  should  have  replied 
much  earlier.  I  have  not  the  time  to  outline  any  thoughts  for  your  guidance  in  the 
matter.  Still  I  must  say  I  feel  a  great  interest  in  the  success  of  the  final  estab- 
lishment of  the  national  university  as  indicated  by  you^  and  I  think  your  plans  will 
ultimately  accomplish  the  work.    With  best  wishes  for  your  success  on  that  line, 

I  am,  very  truly, 

John  O.  Turner, 

SiaU  Superintendent  Education, 
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Office  of  Territorial  Superintbndknt  of  Public  Instruction, 

Mesa,  Maricopa  County,  Ariz,,  November  It,  18$5. 
My  Dear  Sir  :  Yours  of  the  22€l  instaot  is  at  hand  and  contents  noted.    I  feel  the 
same  interest  in  the  success  of  the  national  post-graduate  university  movement  that 
every  loyal  American,  every  advocate  of  our  system  of  public  education,  a&d  every 
student  ought  to  feel  in  the  movement. 

Such  an  institution  as  the  one  proposed  would  certainly  be  a  fitting  capstone  to 
the  grandest  public  school  system  in  the  world^  and  I  will  be  glad  to  be  counted  as 
one  of  its  friends  and  promoters  if  I  can  be  of  any  assistance  in  any  way. 

Of  course,  our  representative  in  Congress  has  no  vote,  but  I  doubt  not  that  he  will 
be  ready  to  advocate  the  proposition  whenever  opportjinity  offers. 
Very  truly  yours, 

F.  J.  Nethbrton, 
SuperinUmdieni  of  PubUo  Ineiruclion, 


State  of  California,  Department  of  Pubug  Instruction, 

Saeramenio,  Oeiober  SO,  1894. 

Dear  Sir:  A  copy  of  your  Senate  memorial  relative  to  the  establishment  of  s 
ational  university  came  to  hand  in  due  season,  but  in  consequence  of  the  demand 
upon  my  time  and  labor  in  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties,  I  have  put  off  the  con- 
sideration thereof  to  "  a  more  convenient  season." 

Adverting  to  the  matter  now,  permit  me  to  say  that  I  am  in  hearty  accord  with 
you  in  your  efforts  to  accomplish  an  enterprise  that  should  have  been  begun  and  car- 
ried to  completion  many  years  ago.  I  fully  believe  that  the  organization  of  such 
an  institution  will  accomplish  more  for  the  great  cause  of  public  education  and  for 
the  inculcation  of  a  higher  and  purer  patriotism  than  any  other  agency  can  hope  to 
accomplish.  If  instituted  upon  the  broad  basis  proposed,  such  a  university  will 
be  of  inestimable  benefit  in  the  new  and  powerful  impetus  which  it  will  give  to  oar 
different  State  universities,  to  our  colleges,  and  to  the  cause  of  education  throughout 
the  entire  land.  That  such  a  university  is  a  leading  want  of  our  times  and  of  oar 
nation  no  lover  of  our  noble  institution  of  fr«e  American  government  can  gainsay. 

I  most  fully  indorse  all  that  has  been  said  in  reference  to  this  important  mat* 
ter,  and  I  sincerely  wish  for  you  most  abundant  success  in  your  efforts  to  accomplish 
the  object  for  which  you  have  so  earnestly  and  so  disinterestedly  labored.  It  will  be 
my  pleasure,  as  it  is  my  duty,  to  contribute  my  mite  of  influence  in  aid  of  an  enter- 
prise so  abundantly  fraught  with  benefit  to  the  people  and  to  the  institutions  of  our 
country. 

Very  truly  yours,  J.  W.  Anderson, 

{Superintendent  Pv^lic  ZiMfmclioji.) 


State  of  California,  Depabtment  of  Public  Instruction, 

Freeno,  December  10, 1S94. 
Mt  Dear  Sir  :  Some  time  ago  I  sent  you  a  letter  expressive  of  my  opinion  as  to 
the  desirability  of  establishing  a  national  university,  and  I  subsequently  received 
from  you  a  letter  recognizing  the  receipt  of  mine. 

The  enterprise  has  my  most  hearty  approval,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  Congress 
will,  at  its  present  session,  take  action  upon  the  matter.  Such  a  university  will 
immeasurably  add  to  the  interest  in  higher  education  throughout  the  land.  On  my 
return  to  Sacramento  I  will  take  pleasure  in  urging  upon  our  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives a  hearty  support  of  the  measure  now  pending. 

Truly  yours,  J.  W.  Anderson, 

Superintendent  of  PubUo  Inetmefion, 
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State  of  CAUFORinA^  Dbpabtkent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Sacramento,  yovemher  J,  1896, 
Dbab  Sir  :  I  have  your  circnlar  letter  of  October  22,  and  note  what  you  say  on  the 
maigm  thereof.  Let  me  say  in  reply  that  this  is  the  first  communication  of  the 
kind  sent  me.  While  the  documents  you  speak  of  have  not  yet  come  to  hand,  I  am 
somewhat  familiar  with  the  efforts  made  Arom  time  to  time  in  behalf  of  a  great 
national  uniyersity.  Please  enroll  my  name  as  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  advo- 
cates and  supporters  of  the  project.  Any  suggestions  you  may  make  regarding  work 
that  I  might  do  with  the  delegation  firom  this  State  to  Congress  I  shall  be  glad  to 
foDow. 

Cordially  and  fraternally  yours,  Samubl  T.  Bl^ck, 

8iaU  Supminiendeni,  Cali/amia. 


Statb  of  Colorado,  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 

Denver,  Xovemher  30,  1895. 
DxAR  Sir:  The  national  poat-g^raduate  uniyersity  at  Washington  meets  with  my 
■pproTaL 

Tonn  truly,  A.  J.  PsAysY 

(ampmrintendent  Pnblio  InetmcUtm), 


Office  of  Superintendent  of  Free  Schools, 

Dover,  Del,,  January  fSl,  1896, 
Mt  Dear  Sir  :  I  most  cheerfully  indorse  the  plan  of  establishing  at  Washington 
a  national  nniyeiBity  of  the  oharaoter  you  describe  in  your  circular. 
Very  truly, 

C.  C.  TiNDAL  (Superintendent), 


Educational  Department,  State  of  Florida, 

TallakaeBeey  January  12, 1892, 

Drab  Sib  :  Tours  of  the  6th  present  came  to  my  office  during  my  absence  in  attend- 

aace  upon  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Jaoksonyille. 

Wishing  yon  the  utmost  success,  and  the  final  establishment  of  a  great  national 

nniyersity,  I  am,  truly, 

Albert  J.  Russeu. 

{Superintendent,  etc). 


Office  of  State  School  Commissioner, 

Atlanta,  Qa,,  January  S,  1896. 
Mt  Dbar  Sir:  Replying  to  your  fayorof  December  30, 1  beg  to  say  that  I  heartily 
concur  in  the  moyement  that  you  are  making  to  establish  a  national  university  at 
Washington.    I  shall  be  yery  glad  to  do  whateyer  lies  in  my  power  to  encourage  this 
moyement. 

Tours,  very  tmly,  G.  R.  Glenn, 

State  Sohool  Commiseioner, 


State  of  Idaho,  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 

Boise,  Idaho,  January  4, 1896, 
DsAB  Sib:  Tours  receiyed.    Ton  are  duly  authorized  to  add  my  name  to  the  list 
of  those  who  fayor  the  national  uniyersity. 

Very  truly,  C.  A.  Foresman, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Inetruction. 

S.  Rep.  420 8 
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State  of  Ilukois,  Pubuc  Instruction, 

Sprinnfieldj  August  SI,  1894. 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  post-graduate  uDiversity,  such  as  is  described 
in  the  memorial  you  kindly  sent  me,  would  be  the  keystone  of  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  the  country.  I  hope  every  effort  will  be  put  forth  to  secure  the  passage  of 
the  bill  now  before  Congress,  and  any  assistance  I  may  be  able  to  render  will  be 
cheerfully  given. 

Very  truly  yours,  Henry  Baab, 

Superintendent  of  Publio  Instruction, 


629  West  Epwardb  Street, 
Sprinsfield,  HI,  April  16, 18%, 
Dear  Sir:  Your  ftivor  of  April  10  is  to  hand. 

I  am  sure  there  is  no  reason  why  I  should  not  support  the  measure  of  establishing 
a  national  university  at  Washington  and  confcinue  as  a  silent  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, though  I  am  no  longer  State  superintendent  of  Illinois. 

I  can  continue  the  agitation,  as  I  have  done  heretofore^  by  speaking  to  influential 
men  on  suitable  occasions  and  be  of  service  in  other  directions. 

Very  truly  yours, 

HEirxT  Raab, 

Ex-Superintendmt  Public  Inetrue^n. 


State  of  Ilunois,  Public  Instruction, 

Springfield,  November  99, 1895. 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  your  favor,  I  am  deeply  impressed  with  your  "Memorial 
In  regard  to  a  national  university.'' 

Yon  are  doing  the  cause  of  truth  and  higher  learning  the  greatest  sonrioe  in  plead- 
ing and  organizing  for  this  university.    You  must  succeed. 

A  national  university  not  conflicting  with  the  already  existing  universities,  but 
organized  along  higher  lines  of  post-graduate  work — ^a  university  that  shall  be  both 
a  laboratory  of  scientiflc  investigation  and  an  institution  for  the  highest  soientiBo 
instruction— ought  to  be  established  at  our  national  capital. 

Your  plea  is  no  philosopher's  dream.  It  was  conceived  by  the  founders  of  our 
Bepublio — by  Washington,  Jefferson,  Hamilton,  Madison,  and  Franklin.  And  dawn 
through  the  years  since  this  early  conception  it  has  been  advooated  by  statesman, 
scholars,  scientist,  and  teachers. 

No  other  city  in  the  world  can  offer  more  opportunities  for  specialists  to  eolaige 
the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge. 

I  will  be  glad  to  assist  in  any  way  that  I  can.  Please  send  me  another  copy  of 
your  memorial. 

Very  respectfully,  J.  W.  Henningbr, 

Aeeietant  Superintendent  of  Public  InstrueHon.  ^ 


State  of  Indiana,  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 

Indianapolie,  January  15, 1S9S. 

Mv  Dear  Sir  :  I  heartily  indorse  the  national  university  proposition. 

Yours,  vety  truly, 

Hervet  D.  VORitts  {SuperinienOm^y. 


State  ot  Indiana,  Dei^artment  of  Public  InstrucHoi^, 

Indian^poUe,  October  ifS,  18^ 
MV  Dear  Sir  :  t  have  the  honor  of  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  favor  of 
October  22,  in  reference  to  the  establishment  of  a  national  post-gradnate  nniv^ttafty 
at  Washington.    I  am  interested  in  this  movement,  and  assure  you  that  I  will  lead 
you  whatever  aid  I  can  in  this  matter.    You  may  count  me  among  its  friends. 
Yours,  most  respectfully, 

D.  M.  Gkktixg  {State  SuperMmdeni), 
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Statb  of  Iowa« 

Officb  of  Supsrintxndknt  Pubuc  Instruction, 

2>€f  Mainsi,  October  U,  1894, 

MtDkar  Sir:  Upon  the  very  important  <|oe8tion  concerning  which  yon  write, 

I  fally  agree  with  yon  in  the  desirability  of  establishing  a  strong  national  university 

at  Washington.    If  established  under  national  auspices  for  post-graduate  work, 

having  the  support  of  the  General  GroTemment,  it  could  in  a  short  time  be  made  to 

exert  an  immense  influence  upon  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  nation.    It 

Bhoald  be  a  uniyexsity,  however,  worthy  the  name  and  worthy  the  nation  which 

foaads  it.    It  should  be  made  the  leading  university  in  the  Union.    How  this  can  be 

done  is  a  matter  of  great  moment,  but  it  can  better  be  discussed  by  others  who  are 

more  conversant  with  the  conditions  and  circumstances  than  I  am. 

Yours,  Texy  eordiaUy, 

HsNRY  Sarin 

{SuperinUmdeni  PuMio  JwstrtioMoii). 


State  of  Iowa, 
Offxcs  of  Supkrintknpkkt  Pubuc  Instruction, 

J>e9  MoineB,  April  16, 1896, 
Mt  Dear  Sir  :  In  answer  to  yours  of  April  10, 1  have  no  objection  to  the  use  of 
my  name  in  the  list  of  members  of  the  committee,  if  it  will  do  the  cause  any  good. 
To  my  advice,  whatever  it  is  worth,  and  all  my  personal  influence  you  will  be  very 
ivoloome. 

Tours,  very  cordially,  Henry  Sarin, 

Superintendent  Public  In$truotUm, 


Stats  of  Kansas,  Executive  Department, 
Offices  of  Superintendent  of  Pubuc  Instruction, 

Tcpeka,  Kane,  December  6, 1894. 
Dear  Sir:  Your  cord  of  recent  date  is  before  me,  and  in  reply  will  say  that  the 
13,000  teachers  of  Kansas  heartily  indorse  the  establishment  of  a  national  university. 
Personally,  I  have  long  felt  that  such  an  institution  should  be  established.    I  trust 
that  yon  will  succeed  at  this  session. 

Bespectfully,  H.  N.  Gaines 

(State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction), 


State  of  Kansas, 
Office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Pubuc  Instruction, 

Tepeka,  Kane,,  Oeteber  i€,  1895, 
Dear  Sir  :  Your  communication  of  22d  instant  received.  I  assure  you  I  am  in 
sympathy  with  the  views  expressed  in  your  communication  in  regard  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  university,  and  am  free  to  use  my  influence  for  whatever  it 
nsy  be  worth  in  that  direction.  The  establishment  of  such  an  institution  would  be 
the  crowning  act  in  the  organization  of  the  school  system  of  our  country,  and  very 
Boon,  no  doubt,  it  would  be  the  means  of  holding  within  our  own  country  multi- 
tudes of  students  who  go  abroad  to  secure  opportunities  for  more  advanced  work  in 
^aoational  lines.    You  have  my  hearty  support  in  this  matter. 

Respectfully,  E.  Stanley, 

BkUt  Superintendent  Public  In$truction, 


Department  of  Pubuc  Instruction, 

Frankfort,  Ky,,  November  IS,  1894. 
DiAR  Sir:  I  am  so  pressed  by  my  official  work  thcvt  I  can  not  command  my  time, 
and  I  have,  therefore,  been  somewhat  tardy  in  expressing  myself  as  to  the  national 
university. 
4t  lengthf  however,  I  have  concluded  my  examination  of  all  the  documents  sub* 
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mitted  to  me;  and  bo  important  did  the  matter  seem  to  me  &om  the  first  that  my 

astonishment  has  grown  with  every  step  of  the  investigation  that  the  recMimmenda- 

tion  of  the  fathers  of  the  Republic  was  not  long  ago  carried  oat. 

There  is  no  tenable  groand  for  a  valid  argument  against  the  university,  while  the 

reasons  for  its  establishment  are  many  and  cogent.    It  would  be  not  only  "  the  crown 

and  culmination  of  our  whole  series"  of  public  schools,  but  the  crowning  glory  of 

the  practical  statesmanship  of  the  century  now  drawing  to  its  close. 

Yours  truly, 

Ed  Porter  Thoscpsok, 

Sty^ntendent  of  PubUo  Inslrmeiit: 


Department  of  Public  Instructton, 

Frankfort,  Ky„  Jnly  IS,  1895, 
Dear  Sir  :  Yours  of  the  10th  instant  is  received.  If  named  for  the  place  which 
you  suggest,  I  will  contribute  whatever  is  in  my  power  to  the  success  of  the  move- 
ment which  you  have  so  much  at  heart.  Having  been  renominated  to  my  piesent 
position,  I  hope  to  continue  in  charge  of  the  public  schools  of  this  State  until  Jan- 
uary 1,  1900,  in  which  case  I  shall  be,  I  trust,  of  some  use  in  promoting  general  edu- 
cational interests.    At  any  rate,  the  most  earnest  eflforts  shall  not  be  wanting. 

Yours  truly, 

Ed  Porter  Thompson, 

{S^pwintm^iani  of  Pnhlio  If^trmcHimC). 


Department  of  Public  Instruction, 

Office  of  Superintendent,' 
Frankfort,  Ky.,  October  10, 1895, 
Dear  Sir  :  I  am  at  your  service  for  all  that  I  can  reasonably  do  to  insure  the  suc- 
cess of  the  noble  enterprise  which  yon  have  so  much  at  heart — ^the  establishing  of 
the  university  of  the  United  States. 

Yours  truly,  Ed  Porter  Thompson. 

(State  Superintendent  of  Public  InetrufOion). 


State  of  Maine,  Educational  Department, 

Augueta,  October  SO,  1895. 
Dear  Sir:  llie  plan  of  having  a  national  post-graduate  university  meets  with  my 
most  hearty  approval.    I  believe  that  it  will  be  the  means  of  doing  a  great  deal  of 
good,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  promote  such  an  enterprise  so  far  as  I  can  do  so  con- 
sistently with  my  other  duties. 
Wishing  you  the  largest  success  in  your  efforts  to  carry  this  matter  through,  I  am, 
Very  truly, 

W.  W.  Stetson 
{State  Superintendent,  etc). 


State  of  Maine,  Educational  Department, 

Augusta,  November  gl,  1895. 
Dear  Sir  :  It  seems  to  me  that  the  plan  outlined  in  your  circular  of  November  16 
is  the  one  which  is  most  likely  to  meet  with  success.    I  hope,  with  the  force  which 
you  have  been  able  to  secure  in  this  matter,  that  you  may  be  able  to  carry  it  through 
at  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

Very  truly,  W.  W.  Stetson 

{State  Superintendent,  etc)* 
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State  Board  of  Education, 

Siais  House,  BosUm,  December  SI,  189L 

Ht  Dbab  Sir:  I  am  fhlly  in  &yor  of  the  national  uniyenity  proposition. 

Most  truly,  yours, 

J.  W.  DiCKiMSOX  (Secretary  of  ike  Board). 


Statb  Baabd  of  Education, 
SU^  Houeey  Boeton,  October  B4,  1894. 

DiAR  Sir  :  I  beg  your  indulgence  for  not  acknowledging  at  an  earlier  date  the 
receipt  of  your  ezhaustiye  and  oonyinoing  "  Memorial  concerning  a  national  uni- 
▼ersity." 

I  assure  you  of  my  yery  deep  interest  in  the  plan.  I  see  in  particular  fine  possi- 
bilities for  the  exertion  of  a  potent  and  beneficent  influence  upon  all  our  institutions 
of  learning.  Why,  for  instance,  may  not  some  of  the  work  that  is  now  done  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Educational  Association  toward  securing  the  proper 
coordination  of  subjects  of  study  be  done  more  thoroughly  and  with  greater  author- 
ity by  the  proposed  uniyerslty  f 

I  should  like  to  write  at  greater  length  apon  this  particular  point,  but  can  not  do 
Bo  at  prsBent.  Meanwhile  I  content  myself  with  expressions  of  deep  interest  in  the 
plan  and  earnest  hoi>es  for  its  ultimate  realization. 

Very  truly  yours,  Frank  A.  Hill  {Secretarif), 

Massachusbtts  Board  of  Education, 

BoeUm,  October  10, 1896. 
My  Bbar  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  postal  card  of  October  8, 1  beg  leaye  to  say  that  I 
see  no  reason  for  changing  the  attitude  of  sympathy  toward  the  project  of  estab- 
lishing the  uniyersity  of  the  United  States  which  I  haye  heretofore  adopted.  It  has 
my  indorsement,  and  will  continue  to  haye  it  so  long  as  the  moyement  seems  to  be 
on  a  high  plane. 

Very  respeetftilly,  yours,  Frank  A.  Hill, 

Secretary  State  Board  of  Education. 


Statb  of  Maryland,  Education  Departmsnt, 

Baltimore,  November  S,  1894. 
Dear  Sir:  Beferring  to  your  postal  of  October,  1894, 1  beg  to  state  that  it  will 
giye  me  great  pleasure  to  add  anything  in  my  power  to  the  efforts  to  establish  a 
national  uniyersity  in  Washington. 

Very  respectfully,  E.  B.  Prettyman 

{State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction). 


State  of  Maryland,  Education  Department, 

Baltimore,  December  11, 1894. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  beg  to  state  that  I  am  most  heartily  in  fayor  of  the  establishment  of 
a  national  post-graduate  university  in  Washington  City.  This  is  essential  to  com- 
plete the  systems  of  public  education  already  established  by  the  different  States,  and 
to  giye  to  American  youths  the  opportunity  for  full  deyelopment  amid  the  best 
possible  surroundings  at  the  capital  of  their  own  country.  The  free  intercourse  of 
our  best  and  brightest  young  men  Arom  all  parts  of  the  country  at  the  period  of 
character  molding,  mental  deyelopment,  and  the  establishment  of  fixed  opinions, 
would  tend  to  curb  egotism,  provincialism,  bigotry,  and  sectionalism.  Such  univer- 
sity training  certainly  has  for  our  youth  great  adyantages  over  that  of  any  foreign 
universities,  and  would  confirm  patriotism  and  strengthen  the  union  among  our 
people. 

Very  respectfhUy,  E.  B.  Prettyman 

(State  Superintendent,  etc.). 
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State  of  Marylaio),  Education  Dspastioebt, 

BalUmoref  Octcher  9, 189$, 
DsAR  Sir  :  Referring  to  yonrs  of  October  8, 1895;  concerning  the  aniyerBity  of  the 
United  States : 

You  can  depend  on  my  cooperation  in  aid  of  the  great  ondertaking  in  charge  of  the 
committee  of  which  yon  are  chairman,  and  I  feel  quite  confident  that  the  measore 
will  be  sapx>orted  by  the  Senators  and  RepresentatiYes  from  this  State.    I  shall  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  yon  as  to  how  I  may  beet  aid  the  cause. 
Very  respectfrilly, 

£.  B.  P&ETTTMAK, 

State  Superimtendmt  PubUe  InttrmcHan, 


Dbpabtbcxnt  of  Pubuc  Instruction,  UicmoAx, 

OFFICS  of  SCPSRINTSNDSinV 

Lmmiimg,  November  $,  18U. 
Drar  Sir  :  Absence  ftt>m  home  and  press  of  public  business  hare  caused  the  delay 
in  replying  to  your  memorial  concerning  a  national  university.  The  Msmofial  is 
mislaid,  so  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  yon  wish  dm  to  do  eoneentiiig  It,  but  I  wonld 
state  here  that  I  am  most  heartily  in  fAvor  of  a  post-gradnate  nniversity  in  Wash- 
ington. It  wonld  certainly  be  a  fitting  climax  to  the  great  educational  systems  of 
our  States.  I  wish  yon  hearty  success  in  your  enterprise. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Hknrt  E.  PATnofonx 
{Supermtendent  JhMie  ImetnuUem). 


Department  of  Puruc  Instruction,  MicmaAN, 

Office  of  Superintendent, 

Laneing,  April  18, 1896, 
Dear  Sir:  Tour  letter  of  the  10th  is  at  hand,  and  I  will  hold  myself  in  readincM 
to  assist  yon  as  much  as  my  time  will  permit  concerning  work  for  a  national 
uniyersity. 

Yours,  yery  truly,  Henry  R.  Pattrnoill 

{State  Superintetideai,  etc). 


State  of  Missouri,  Department  of  Education, 

Citjf  of  Jejfereon,  December  6, 1894, 
Mt  Dear  Sir:  Haying  read  the  report  of  the  committee  to  establish  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  United  States,  I  hereby  heartily  indorse  this  great  institution  for  pushing 
investigation  beyond  the  present  limits  of  human  knowledge.  The  original  investi- 
gator needs  greater  competence  and  freedom  from  class  drudgery  than  are  affoided 
in  the  average  State  university. 

Yours,  very  truly,  L.  E.  Wolfe, 

(State  Superintendemt,  etc,). 


State  of  Missouri,  Department  of  Education, 

City  of  Jeffereon,  December  f,  1895. 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  your  letter  of  some  time  ago  in  reference  to  a  national  pott- 
graduate  university  at  Washington.    I  desire  to  state  that  I  shall  take  pleasuie  in 
rendering  yon  assistance  when  I  am  able  to  do  so  and  that  I  heartily  indorse  the 
movement  in  which  you  are  engaged. 

Tory  truly  yours,  John  R.  Kire, 

iffffifff  ffsjnTrfnfinKffflf  ScheeU. 
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Officb  State  Supbbintbmdsnt  op  Public  Education, 

Jackson,  Miss,,  January  f ,  189i, 
Ht  Dbab  Sir:  I  beg  to  state  that  I  favor  the  eetablishmeut  of  a  nafcioual  nniver- 
nty  at  Waahington. 

Toun^  truly,  J.  R.  Prxston  (State  Superintendent). 

Office  State  Supkrintekdekt  of  Public  Education, 

Jackson,  Miss,,  March  ftl,  1893, 
Mt  Dkar  Sir  :  I  regret  that  the  preee  of  boBineM  prevented  me  fVom  replying  to 
your  favor  of  March  4. 

I  thoroaghly  believe  in  the  propriety  of  a  national  nniversity,  and  hope  to  see  one 
established  in  which  anyone  can  learn  anything. 

I  trust  that  it  may  be  my  pleasore  to  attend  some  of  the  future  meetings  of  the 
committee. 

TouTBj  truly,  J.  R.  Preston  {State  Superintendent), 


The  State  of  Montana, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Helena,  January  Sly  1896. 
Dkar  Sir:  I  am  a  belterver  in  "America  for  Americans."    Therefore  I  say,  may  we 
have  instituted  the  strongest  post-grad n ate  university  that  is  possible  and  thus  give 
our  graduates  the  best  advantages  at  home. 

I  remain,  most  sincerely,  E.  A.  Steere, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Office  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

St.  Paul,  Minn,,  September  IS,  1894. 

Dear  Sir:  Answering  years  of  the  27th  ultimo,  I  will  say  that  the  plan  for  estab- 
lishing a  post-graduate  university  at  Washington  meets  my  hearty  approval.  Let 
it  once  be  admitted  that  such  an  institution  would  serve  any  useful  purpose  what- 
ever, that  its  influence  would  be  felt  for  good  in  the  slightest  degree  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  question  is  settled.  No  argument  worthy  of  a  moment's  considera- 
tion ean  be  brought  against  it.  The  expense,  when  distributed  among  the  70,000,000 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  would  not  be  of  a  feather's  weight. 

Every  movement  toward  a  higher  culture  and  a  nobler  civilization  originated  at 
the  head  of  the  column  gradually  extends  to  the  rear.  The  educational  forces  are 
drawn  forward  by  the  magnetism  of  those  in  advance,  not  pushed  along  by  pike 
poles  in  the  hands  of  the  hindmost.  Our  colleges,  by  demanding  more  and  better 
preparation  of  students  applying  for  admission  year  by  year,  are  constantly  elevat- 
ing the  standards  of  the  high  schools,  which  in  their  turn  require  more  and  better 
work  in  the  grammar  grades,  and  this  can  be  accomplished  only  by  a  similar  move- 
ment in  the  primary  schools.  So  an  advance  is  scored  along  the  whole  line.  A  great 
post-graduate  university  at  Washington  would,  if  rightly  managed,  stimulate  every 
college  in  the  land  to  higher  achievements,  and  the  circle  thus  begun  would  go  on 
broadening  till  the  most  sequestered  rural  schools  would  feel  the  new-bom  impulse, 
and  even  Sleepy  Hollow  might  rub  its  eyes  and  ask  "What  time  is  itf  " 

This  is  not  all.  The  graduates  of  this  grand  university  of  the  United  States  would 
be  in  the  army  of  progress  as  leaders,  with  influence  wider  than  the  continent  and 
lasting  as  humanity. 

One  Horace  Mann  in  a  community  is  worth  more  than  a  thousand  easy-going  citi- 
zens whose  sympathies  and  aims,  so  far  as  they  have  any,  run  in  the  same  channels 
with  his,  but  who  are  satisfied  with  simply  being  ''right  on  all  the  great  moral  ques- 
tions of  the  day.'' 

Then  let  us  have  the  university ;  let  it  be  begun  at  once,  and  when  done  let  it  be  a 
beacon  light  for  the  nations. 

Very  truly,  W.  W.  Pendbrgast 

{Superintendent  Public  Instruction). 
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'State  of  Minnesota,  Departihent  of  Public  InstrxtctioNj 

St  Paul,  Minn,,  October  21, 1S95, 

Dear  Sir:  It  will  give  me  pleasure  to  urge  upon  onrmembera  of  Congreoo  "^be 

importance  to  the  oonntry  of  immediate  favorable  action  on  the  national  univerBitj 

bill. 

Yours,  very  truly,  W.  W.  Pendbroast. 


State  of  Nebraska,  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 

IMoolny  Sq^iemher  18,  1S9^. 

Dear  Sir  :  It  affords  me  pleasure  to  reply  to  your  favor  of  August  25  in  regard  to 
the  establishment  in  the  city  of  Washington  of  a  great  national  university. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  in  the  memorial,  the  receipt  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
acknowledge,  the  term  university  means  university,  the  culminating  and  crowniii^ 
educational  institution  of  the  nation. 

Such  an  institution,  to  subserve  its  highest  purpose,  should  be,  must  be,  in  prox- 
imity to  the  sources  of  information ;  its  students  making  original  research  must  1>e 
in  the  fields  to  be  searched. 

These  conditions  are  present  in  the  national  capital  in  the  form  of  museumB, 
libraries,  laboratories,  art  collections ;  in  the  form  of  departments  and  bureaus  of 
the  National  Government ;  in  the  form  of  local  institutions ;  in  the  form  of  learned 
associations;  and  these  are  side  by  side  with  the  hundreds  of  experts  in  many 
branches  of  the  Government  service. 

While  all  this  is  true  it  concerns  the  location  only  of  such  an  institution. 

We  should  have  such  an  institution,  because  in  this  way  only  can  we  meet  the 
demands  made  upon  our  nation  by  learning;  because  it  would  afford  an  enormous 
incentive  to  research  and  consequent  scholarship;  because  it  would  be  a  powerfal 
factor  in  crystallizing,  or,  better,  organizing  our  many  educational  systems  into  one 
system ;  because  it  would  offer  to  students  at  home  and  abroad  an  opportunity  for 
the  study  of  our  governmental,  our  economic,  and  our  social  systems,  and  thus  open 
the  way  for  the  correction  of  errors,  as  well  as  for  the  dissemination  among  the 
peoples  of  the  earth  of  the  excellencies  that  exist  in  a  ''government  of  the  people, 
for  the  people,  and  by  the  people." 

Yours,  truly,  A.  K.  Gk)UDY 

{fiu'pennUfn^umi  TMit  /iM<rao<um). 


Teachers'  National  Fraternal  Benefit  Association, 

I^iioolfi.  ^e5r.,  October  11 » 1895. 
Dear  Sir  :  Responding  to  your  card  of  October  8, 1895,  permit  me  to  say  that  you 
may,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  depend  upon  me  for  the  fullest  possible  coopera- 
tion in  this  magnificent  undertaking. 

I  should  be  pleased  to  receive  anything  that  has  been  published  in  connection  with 
the  university  enterprise. 

Yours,  truly,  A.  K.  Goudy, 

Late  State  Superintendent  of  Pithlie  Imtmetian. 


Teachers'  National  Fraternal  Benefit  Absociation, 

Lincoln,  Nebr,,  January  2S,  1896, 
Dear  Sir:  I  inclose  a  copy  of  resolutions  adopted  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Nebraska  State  Teachers'  Association  at  its  recent  annual  meeting.     They  were 
passed  as  almost  the  last  act  of  the  session,  in  the  presence  of  an  audience  of  1,500 
to  1,800  people,  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  State. 

Yours,  truly,  A.  K.  Goudt. 

Resolutions  adopted  at  Nebraska  State  Teachers'  Association,  1896. 

Itesolved,  That  this  association  reaffirm  the  unanimous  declaration  of  the  Senate 
committee  of  the  last  Congress,  as  follows:  That  the  cause  of  American  learning 
demands  such  an  institution;  that  the  highest  dignity  and  welfare  of  the  nation 
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require  it;  thftt  it  should  be  estobiislied  at  the  cftpital  of  the  country;  that  after  a 
delay  of  one  hundred  years  since  it  was  ftrst  proposed  and  sought  to  be  established 
by  the  founders  of  this  Government^  it  would  be  unworthy  of  so  ffreat  a  people  to 
wait  for  a  more  favorable  time  in  which  to  meet  these  hiffh  demands. 

That  we  adopt  as  oar  own  declaration  of  the  National  Education^  Association  of 
1871,  tonchinsr  the  character  and  scope  of  such  a  university,  as  follows: 

1.  That  it  should  be  broad  enough  to  embrace  every  department  of  science,  litera- 
ture, and  the  arts,  and  every  real  profession. 

2.  That  it  should  be  high  enongn  to  supplement  the  highest  existing  institutions 
of  the  countrr,  and  to  embrace  within  its  fields  of  instruction  the  utmost  limit  of 
human  knowledge. 

3.  That,  in  the  interest  of  truth  and  jnstice,  it  should  guarantee  equal  privileges 
to  aU  duly  qualified  applicants  for  admission  to  theoonrses  of  instruction,  and  equal 
rights,  as  well  as  the  largest  freedom,  to  all  earnest  investigators  in  that  vast 
domain  which  lies  outside  the  limits  of  aclcnowledged  science. 

4.  That  it  should  be  so  constituted  and  established  as  to  command  the  hearty  sup- 
port of  the  American  people,  regardless  of  section,  party,  or  creed. 

5.  That  its  material  resources  should  be  vast  enou^  to  enable  it  not  onl  v  to  furnish, 
and  that  either  freely  or  at  a  nominal  cost,  the  best  instruction  the  world  can  afiford, 
bntalaoto  provide  the  best-known  £ftcilities  for  the  work  of  scientific  investigation 
together  with  endowed  fellowships  and  honorary  fellowships,  open  respectively  to  the 
most  meritorious  graduates  and  to  such  investigators,  whether  native  or  foreign,  as, 
being  candidates  therefor,  shall  have  distinguiuied  themselves  most  in  the  advance- 
ment of  knowledge. 

6.  Ihat  it  should  be  so  coordinated  in  plan  with  other  institutions  of  the  country 
as  not  only  in  no  way  to  conflict  with  them,  but»  on  the  contntfy,  to  become  at  once 
a  potent  agency  for  their  improvement  and  the  means  of  creaong  a  complete,  har- 
moniooB,  and  emoient  system  of  American  education. 


DBPARTMlEirT  OV  PVBUG  iNSTRUCnON, 

Trenton,  N.  /.,  April  17, 1896. 

Dear  Sir:  I  haye  the  honor  to  acknowledge  your  favor  of  the  10th  instant  relat- 
ing to  legislation  for  a  national  university. 

The  enterprise  has  my  full  sympathy,  and  you  are  privileged  to  make  any  use  of 
my  name  yon  may  deem  proper. 

I  h»Te  the  honor  to  be,  yery  truly  yours,  A.  B.  Poland, 

State  SuperintendenU 


DSPARTMRNT  OF  PUBLIC  iNSTRUCTIOir, 

Trenton,  N.  J,,  October  11, 1895, 
DsAR  Sir:  I  am  glad  to  know  that  excellent  progress  has  been  made  in  the  effort 
to  establish  a  national  university  in  the  city  of  Washington.    If  I  can  be  of  any 
service  to  you  in  aiding  the  splendid  canse  that  you  have  at  heart,  please  command 
my  services. 

I  haye  the  honor  to  be,  very  truly  yours,  A.  B.  Poland, 

State  Superintendent, 


DSPARTMXNT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION, 

Albany,  N.  T,,  November  4, 1895, 
Dear  Sir  :  I  have  yonr  circular  letter  of  October  22,  explaining  the  leading  objects 
to  be  gained  by  the  establishment  of  a  national  post-graduate  university  at  Wash- 
ington. I  have  also  receiyed  the  Senate  documents  which  deal  with  the  subject,  and 
hare  given  the  matter  my  attention.  The  matter  had  not  .been  called  to  my  notice 
previously. 

I  am  more  than  willing  to  be  considered  a  friend  of  the  project,  and  will  do  what- 
ever may  lie  in  my  power  to  promote  it. 
As  a  loyal  citizen,  and  one  deeply  interested  in  educational  affairs,  I  would  like  to 
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see  a  national  nniversity  established  at  the  capital  of  onr  country  on  a  scale  corre- 
sponding to  the  magnitude  of  edacational  work  and  edncational  requirements  in 
this  country. 

Yours,  yery  respectfully,  Charles  R.  SKiyKSE. 

State  Superiniemimt 


StTPBRIKTSKBfiNT  OF  PtTBUC  IXSTRCCTlOK, 

Smmia  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  Novemker  9,  JS9S. 
Dbar  Sib:  I  have  your  flaror  of  recent  date  relatiye  to  the  establishment  of  a 
national  post-graduate  university  at  the  national  capital.  This  is  the  first  time 
I  have  heard  from  you  on  the  subject.  In  reply,  I  have  to  say  that  the  movement 
meets  with  my  approval,  and  it  will  afford  me  pleasure  to  be  of  some  service  to 
you  in  carrying  the  idea  into  execution.  You  may  count  upon  me  to  do  all  in  my 
power  to  aid  the  cause.  If  there  is  anything  special  that  I  can  do,  please  command 
me  at  all  times.  / 

Very  truly  youzs,  Amado  Chavbs  (St^ftrimimdeiU}, 


SUPBRINTBin>BNT  OF  PUBLIC  iNSTBtJCTIOK, 

Santa  J%,  2f.  Mex.,  January  SO,  1S96. 
Dbab  Sir:  I  have  your  favor  of  recent  date  relative  to  the  proposed  national  uni- 
versity, and  in  reply  I  have  to  say  that  I  have  already  written  to  you  expressing  my 
willingness  to  aid  you  all  I  can  with  your  measure  through  our  Congressional  Dele- 
gate. Tlmt  is  all  I  can  do.  I  have  called  the  attention  of  Mr.  Catron  to  this  matter 
and  urged  him  to  aid  with  all  his  power  to  have  the  bill  put  through  Congress. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Amado  Chavbs,  Superintendent, 


SuPBRnrrBin>Bifr  of  Pltklic  IverKCcrnos, 

Raleigh,  N.  C,  January  1, 1893, 
Dbab  Sir:  Replying  to  your  question  about  a  national  university,  I  beg  to  state 
that  I  am  in  favor  of  such  an  institution.    *    *    •    That  some  States,  at  least,  sre 
not  finmoially  able  to  educate  their  people  as  the  times  demand  is  a  £tu)t  that  can 
not  be  successfully  disputed. 

Very  truly,  8.  M.  FmGBB, 

Superintendent  FubHo  InetrueHen. 


OFFICB  of  SUPBRINTENDBNT  of  PUBIJC  iNSTBUCnOK, 

Raleigh,  K,  C,  Ootoher  22, 1894, 
Mr  Dbab  Sir:  Yours,  dated  October,  1894,  is  before  me.  I  had  received  yonr 
Senate  "Memorial  concerning  a  national  university  (wholly  post-graduate)'',  with 
''Senate  committee's  unanimous  report  on  the  pending  bill,''  but  have  been  too  bnsy 
in  the  field  lifting  up  my  voice  to  our  people  in  the  ''by-ways  and  hedges,''  in  tlie 
woods  and  fields,  in  the  swamps  and  on  the  hills,  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  mountains 
for  better  support  of  our  public  free  schools  and  for  longer  terms  of  the  schools  of 
the  people  to  give  much  attention  to  a  great  post-graduate  national  university.  If 
the  Congress  of  the  Unitibd  States  shall  see  fit  to  establish  such  a  university,  with 
proper  safeguards  thrown  around  it,  "Barkis  is  willin'/' 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  C.  Scarborough 
instate  Superintendent  Public  Inetruction  fwr  North  CaroUna), 
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State  of  North  Dakota, 
Dbpartmsnt  of  Public  Instbuctiok, 

BiiwuNTck,  Sepiemher  6, 1894, 
Dbab  Sir  :  Tonn  of  fhe  25th  nltimo  and  a  copy  of  your  memorial  in  regard  to  the 
national  university  at  hand.  I  have  examined  into  the  subject  carefhlly.  I  am 
heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  movement,  and  tmst  that  yon  may  be  able  to  seonre 
the  passage  of  some  reasonable  bill  establishing  the  university  in  such  a  manner  as 
will  take  it  wholly  ont  of  competition  with  existing  institutions  of  this  country  and 
make  it  of  universal  value  to  the  nation. 

I  believe  that  the  time  is  fully  ripe  for  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution. 
More,  I  believe  that  the  condition  of  our  country  financially  and  politically  demands 
such  an  institution.  The  Northwest  is  educationally  wide  awake  and  ready  to  aid 
in  raising  the  standard  of  our  national  educational  character,  and  will  heartily  Join 
hands  with  the  West,  South,  and  East  in  aiding  toward  the  proposed  university. 
Wishing  you  success,  fraternally  yours, 

L.  J.  Eisbnhuth 

{SiaU  Superinim^deiit). 


Statb  of  North  Dakota, 

DBPAJtTMKNT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTIOK, 

B%9marek,  Oetoher  SI,  1895, 

Dkab  Sir  :  Tour  favor  of  23d  instant  was  duly  reoeived  and  its  contents  noted.    I 

am  pleased  to  know  of  the  university  plans  in  detail,  and  willingly  signify  approval 

ot  tile  general  proposition,  and  am  pleased  to  be  counted  among  its  friends. 

Tours,  respeetftilly, 

£.  F.  Batss, 

State  8uperiMt$tidemt  of  Public  Inetructian. 


Stats  of  Nbyada,  Dbpartmsmt  of  Educatiok, 

Canon  City,  October  S9, 1895, 
DiAX  Snt:  Tour  letter  asking  for  my  support  to  the  proposition  of  establishing  a 
national  university  is  just  received,  and  I  hasten  to  say  that  I  am  heartily  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  movement,  and  beg  of  you  to  call  upon  me  for  any  assistance  which 
I  may  render. 

BespeetfUly  yonxB,  H.  C.  Cuttino. 


Territorial  Board  of  Education, 

Guthrie,  Okla.,  January  SO,  1896, 
DsAS  Sir:  I  very  much  favor  the  national  university,  and  will  be  very  glad  to  do 
anything  in  my  power  to  aid  in  the  matter.    You  can  use  my  name  on  the  committee 
of  one  hundred. 

Sincerely,  E.  D.  Cameron, 

&iperintendeni  Public  Inetruction, 


TERRrroRiAL  Board  of  Education, 

Outhrie,  Okla.,  January  SI,  1896, 
Dba&  Sir:  This  is  to  say  to  tiie  eommittees  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
through  you,  that  I  very  much  favor  a  national  university,  to  be  called  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  United  States.  I  will  not  attempt  to  give  reasons  here  for  thinking  as  I 
do  on  this  great  question.  I  like  the  plan  outlined.  It  is  a  necessity  if  we  propose 
to  keep  in  the  front  of  the  procession  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

BespectfhUy, 

£.  D.  Cameron, 

Superintendent  Public  Instruction, 
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Dkpartmbnt  of  Public  Instructiok, 

SaleiHf  Oreg,,  September  3,  1894. 
Dear  Sir  :  Returaing  to  this  office  again  to-day  I  find  your  favor  of  Angast  25  on 
my  table.    I  shall  be  pleased  to  assist  you  in  the  matter,  and  on  receipt  of  the  Senate 
doenments  mentioned  by  yon  I  shall  be  pleased  to  examine  the  same  carefnUy.     In 
this  matter  yon  have  my  best  wishes. 

I  remain,  yonrs,  very  sincerely,  £.  B.  McEutOT, 

State  Superintemdetit  Public  InetrueUan. 


Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
Department  of  Public  Instruction, 

Harrieburg,  October  22, 1894, 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  not  had  time  to  give  the  subject  of  a  national  university  the 
attention  which  ifc  deserves,  and  do  not  feel  prepared  to  say  anything  for  or  against 
the  movement.    In  a  general  way  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  any  forward  movement 
in  the  cause  of  higher  education. 

Yours,  truly,  N.  C.  Schasffer 

{State  Sy^perintendent  Public  Inffracfum). 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dteember  15, 1894, 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  during  the  last  month  paid  some  attention  to  the  scheme  of  a 
national  university,  and  the  more  I  study  the  question  the  more  anxious  I  feel  to  see 
it  realized.  You  can  count  on  me  for  any  support  which  my  official  position  will 
enable  me  to  give.  I  shall  make  it  a  point  to  speak  to  members  of  Congress  from 
Pennsylvania  as  I  chance  to  meet  them  from  time  to  time. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

Nathan  C.  Schaeffbr, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Inttructiou, 


State  of  Rhode  Island, 
Office  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools, 

Providence,  October  tS,  1894. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  read  the  bill  which  has  been  prepared,  and  so  far  as  I  can 
Judge  therefrom  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  its  passage.  I  have  long  felt  that  the 
facilities  afforded  by  our  Government  for  the  highest  education  were  very  defective; 
that  we  should  never  attain  to  the  position  in  the  world  of  science  and  letters  to 
which  we  are  really  entitled  until  the  National  Government  made  definite  and 
adequate  provision  for  the  support  of  our  best  scholars  while  engaged  in  the  highest 
realms  of  knowledge  and  research. 

It  is  Impossible  for  one  engaged  in  work  of  this  highest  order  to  either  make  it 
yield  him  a  livelihood  or  to  torn  aside  therefrom  and  earn  it.  These  upper  walks 
allow  no  subordinate  subject  to  divert  the  mind. 

Such  a  scheme  as  that  proposed  would,  it  seems  to  me,  tend  to  correlate  and  nnify 
the  work  of  our  institutions  of  learning  throughout  the  country  and  offer  an  incen- 
tive to  bright,  nctive,  vigorous  young  men  in  every  State  to  push  their  studies  to  the 
highest  attainable  point. 

I  am  confident  it  would  raise  the  general  scholarship  of  the  whole  country.  I  shall 
hope  to  see  the  measure  carried  through  during  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

Wishing  you  the  fullest  success,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  yours,  very  sincerely, 

Thos.  B.  Stock  well  (Commieeioner), 
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Offics  Commissionbr  Pubuc  Schools, 

Providence,  R.  L,  April  19, 1895, 
Dear  Sib  :  In  reply  to  your  request  of  the  10th  iDstanty  for  permiBsion  to  nae  my 
name  in  malfing  up  a  committee  for  the  furtherance  of  the  interests  of  the  national 
aniveraity,  I  would  say  that  if  in  your  Jud|^ent  it  will  be  of  any  advantage  to  the 
cause  I  have  no  objection  to  your  so  using  it.  There  is  unquestionably  Jk  field  for 
such  a  untTersity,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  promote  its  establishment. 

Trusting  that  your  efforts  may  at  no  distant  day  meet  with  success,  I  remain, 
yours,  very  truly, 

Thos.  B.  Stockwbll,  CHnmieeioner. 


Statk  of  South  Carolina,  Depabtmxnt  or  Education, 

Columbia,  S.  C,  Oeioher  gS,  1896. 
DsAR  Sir  :  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  favor  of  October  22,  with  inclo- 
Bore,  and  to  signify  my  approval  of  the  general  proposition  to  secure  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  post-graduate  university  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
Tours,  very  truly, 

W.  D.  Matfixld, 
State  8uperiaiendent  of  Eduoaiiaa, 


Statb  of  South  Dakota, 

Dkpartmxnt  of  Public  Instruction, 

Pierre,  8.  Dak,,  Jamuary  9, 189t, 

Dkar  Sir  :  I  am  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  movement  for  a  national  university, 

and  hope  that  we  may  soon  begin  to  see  our  way  to  fumlBhing  our  young  men  with  a 

university  education  in  &ot  as  well  as  in  name.    Success  to  your  efforts. 

Yours,  veiy  truly, 

C.  Salmon  (Superiflf^tendeint). 


Statb  of  South  Dakota, 
Dbpabtmbnt  of  Public  Instruction, 

Pieirre,  October  2S,  1894, 
Dbar  Sir  :  I  sincerely  hope  that  Congress  may  soon  be  brought  to  see  the  impor- 
tance of  a  national  university— one  that  will  in  time  compare  favorably  with  the 
£aiopean  universities,  and  one  which,  like  them,-  will  attract  and  call  together  the 
educational  leaden  of  the  country. 
I  am  watching  the  movement  with  much  interest. 
Tours,  very  truly, 

CoRTBZ  Saimoix  {Superintendent), 


State  of  Trnnrssbb, 
Department  of  Public  Instructions, 

Naahville,  Tenn,,  November  13, 1896, 
Dbar  Sir  :  Tour  oironlar  letter  of  October  22  is  before  me,  and  has  been  given  care- 
ful consideration.    I  have  also  received  Senate  documents  dealing  with  the  same 
subject. 

I  am  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  measure  to  establish  in  the  United  States  a 
national  university.  Sueh  a  university,  rightly  managed,  would  stimulate  every 
college  and  higher  institution  of  learning  in  the  land.  It  would  do  much  for  the 
cause  of  education,  and  would  have  a  powerful  tendency  to  inculcate  a  broader 
patriotism. 

Yours,  truly,  S.  G.  Gilbrbath 

(State  Superintendent), 
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DXPAKnOBMT  OF  EXfVCAJVOS, 

AutUn,  Tbx,,  Navemkmrg^  ISBtL 
Dkab  Sib:  I  oertamlj  wish  much  sacooas  to  the  ef^rta  for  the  establiAhment  of  a 
national  university.    I  regret  that  I  have  not  the  time  to  give  the  matter  a  moie 
careful  investigation  at  this  time. 

Most  respectfully,  J.  M.  Carlisle 

{State  Sufiervaimd^t). 

Dbpabtment  op  Education^ 

Austin,  Ike.,  ApHl  16^  1S95. 

Dbab  Sib:  Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  IQth.,  permit  me  to  express  my  ainoers 

thanks  for  the  compliment  paid  me  in  your  letter  by  asking  me  to  serve  on  your  eom- 

mittee  to  present  the  claims  of  a  national  university  to  the  nexA  Congress.     I  shall 

he  pleased  to  accept  such  position,  with  the  understanding  that  I  will  not  be  able  to 

contribute  much  active  service  to  the  efforts  of  this  committee  on  accouat  of  the 

increasing  amoi^it  of  work  to  be  done  in  this  departments 

Most  respectfully, 

J.  M.  Cablisub,  SttiU  Superiniemdtmt. 


Ofpigb  op  CoMMisaioinBB  OP  Schools, 

Ogden,  Utah,  Oeiober  28, 1895. 

Dbab  Sib  :  Your  communication  of  the  22d  instant  is  received.    While  my  manifold 

duties  will  not  permit  me  to  elaborate  my  reasons,  I  can  assure  you  that  I  heartily 

indorse  the  movement  to  establish  a  national  post-graduate  university  at  Washington. 

Bespeotfhlly, 

T.  B.  Lbwib^ 

CSonsiissMHwr  sf  Softoe/s. 


SUPEBIliTENDBNT  OP  EdUCATIOK,  StaTB  OF  ySBMOMT, 

ifoatp0Usr,  Stpiemher,  1894. 

Deab  Sib:  During  my  absence  in  August  the  *' memorial"  was  misplaced,  and  was 
not  discovered  till  last  week,  or  I  should  have  replied  earlier.  I  meanwhile  had 
been  waiting  for  the  document,  thinking  you  had  not  sent  it. 

It  is  a  magnifieent  undertaking,  and  I  heartily  hope  it  will  go  through. 

Very  sincerely, 

Haboh  S.  Stqnb  {Swp^HmUmdetU). 


SuPEBiinBNDBirr  op  Educatiok,  State  op  Vxbmont, 

Moniptlier,  October  6, 1894, 

Dbab  Sir  :  Your  communication  asking  my  opinion  concerning  the  establishment 
of  a  national  university  at  Washington  is  received,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  giving  my 
unqualified  and  hearty  indorsement  of  the  project. 

Such  an  institution  would  meet  a  national  want  and  form  a  fitting  capsheaf  to  our 
educational  system.  » 

It  would  be  a  means  for  the  perpetuation  of  those  ideas  distinctly  American  and 
furnish  an  opportunity  and  stimulation  to  tneh  as  desire  to  pozaiiA  post-graduate 
work  here  in  America. 

A  progressive  nation  like  our  own  can  not  afford  to  have  it  said  that  its  young  men 
must  go  to  Europe  to  compete  their  educatiim. 

We  have  resources  sufficient  to  support  such  a  univecsityi  the  advaacenent  of 
learning  demands  such,  and  our  reputation  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  oan  be 
enhanced  in  no  better  way. 

Hoping  that  the  present  Congress  will  be  wise  in  the  nation's  highest  ednetttional 
interests,  I  remain,  very  sincerely,  yours, 

Mason  S.  Stoke 
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SUPBRINTBNDKNT  OF  EDUCATION,  STATS  OK  YSKMOMT, 

M^ntpelier,  Octohtr  if,  1896, 

Dbar  Sib:  Tour  card  of  October  8  is  at  hand,  and  I  hasten  to  say  that  you  may 
rely  upon  me  for  any  aid  that  I  can  consistently  render.  Congratulating  yon  upon 
the  progress  made  by  our  cause,  I  remain,  Tery  truly,  yours, 

Mabon  8.  Stomk, 


DBPABTMUIT  of  PUBUC  iHSTRUCnON, 

Sufbrimtbndknt's  Officb, 
Miokfmmd,  Va,,  November  4, 1895, 
Dbab  Sir  :  Pressing  official  duties  have  prevented  an  earlier  answer  to  your  &vor 
of  22d  ultimo. 

1  can  only  say  in  reply  to  it,  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a 
"national  post-graduate  university  at  Washington/'  and  will  cheerfhlly  do  what  I 
can  to  further  the  enterprise. 

Very  respectfully,  John  E.  Masbby  - 

(EX'Ueuteman^Govemor  of  Virginia,  Superintendent  of  Publio  Inetruetion), 


OVFICB  OF  SUPBIUNTENDBNT  OF  PUBUO  INSTRUCTION, 

Statb  OF  Washington, 
Olpnpia,  Wash.,  September  15, 1894. 

Mt  Dbar  Sib:  I  have  long  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  proposition  to  found  a 
national  university  at  our  Federal  capital,  as  suggested  by  Washington  and  since 
niged  by  many  of  our  distinguished  statesmen  and  scholars,  and  have  at  times 
grown  idmost  impatient  with  the  delay  in  consummating  this  grand  and  patriotic' 
eoDception.  Such  a  university  should  stand  for  all  that  is  modem  and  scholarly 
throughout  the  world;  but  it  should  especially  emphasize  what  is  distinctively 
American,  and  should  afford  foreign  students  the  opportunity  of  studying  American 
institutions  on  their  native  soil. 

I  shoold  hardly  urge  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  economist  as  a  means  of  keei»- 
ing  our  students  at  home  and  offering  them  all  the  opportunities  available  at  foreign 
nniversities,  for  I  believe  it  is  wise  for  the  student  to  go  abroad;  but  I  urge  it  moat 
earnestly  as  a  competitor  of  the  best  foreign  universities  for  the  patronage  of  stu- 
dents from  every  nation.  It  should  be  the  common  opinion  in  all  foreign  countries 
within  the  next  fifty  years  that  their  scholars  could  lay  no  claim  to  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  American  institutions  unless  they  have  studied  in  the  ''University  of 
the  United  States.''  The  fostering  of  such  a  sentiment  at  home  and  abroad  is 
necessary  to  the  greatness  of  American  scholarship  and  American  institutions. 

Very  truly  yours, 

C.  W.  Bban 
{Superintendent  Publio  In$truction), 


Statb  of  Wbbt  Viroinia,  Departmbnt  of  Freb  Schools, 

Charleston,  January  1, 1896, 

Dear  Sir:  Beplying  to  your  esteemed  favor  of  the  30th  ultimo,  I  have  to  say  that 

yon  have  authority  to  enter  my  name  among  the  list  of  those  desiring  to  promote 

the  interest  of  the  national  university  of  the  United  States.    I  supposed  that  my 

name  had  been  placed  in  this  connection* 

ToutB>  aM»t  obedientiy>  Virgil  A.  Lbwd^ 

State  Superintendent  fVw  Sohoe^, 

0»FICB  SUPERINtBNDENT  OF  PUBLIC  iNSTRUCttON, 

CkeyennOf  Wyo,,  January  6, 1896, 
1>BAR  Sir:  I  have  your  letter  of  December  30,  and  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you 
add  my  name  to  those  who  are  in  favor  of  a  national  university,  as  it  is  something 
I  would  very  much  like  to  see  established. 

Very  truly  yours,  £.  Reel  {State  SuperintendentJ^ 


LETTERS  FROM  HEADS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  INSTITUTIONS  AND 

BUREAUS  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT. 


Sbutiisonian  Institution, 

WoBkingtan,  D.  C,  March  26 ^  1896. 

Drar  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  note  of  March  21, 

with  reference  to  the  plan  for  the  national  university  which  has  been  laid  before 

Congreaa;  and  while  I  regret  to  find  that  my  official  engagements  will  prevent  me 

from  giving  the  subject  the  attention  that  I  desire,  I  have  asked  Dr.  Thomas  Wilson, 

of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  who  is  much  interested  in  the  subject,  to  represent 

me  in  discussing  the  matter  when  yon  may  find  it  convenient  to  call. 

With  kind  regards,  very  truly  yours, 

S.  P.  Lanolby,  Seor^tarif. 


Smithsonian  Institution, 

WMhingtw,  D,  C,  April  12,  1S96, 
Sib:  In  response  to  your  request  for  the  use  of  my  name  on  the  committee  of  one 
hundred  for  the  furtherance  of  the  establishment  of  a  national  university  at  Wash- 
ington, I  take  pleaauie  in  authorizing  yon  to  place  my  name  on  the  committee. 

Very  respeotfnlly  youzs, 

S.  P.  Langlby. 


[The  deep  interest  of  Dr.  G.  Browne  Goode,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  in  charge  of  the  National  Museum,  and  his  broad  views  on  tbe  subject  of 
the  university  are  manifest  in  many  ways.  For  example,  in  his  able  address  on ''  Tbe 
nation's  debt  of  honor,"  before  the  late  Pan-Republic  Congress  of  1891,  wherein, 
among  other  things,  he  said :] 

Mr.  Prxsidbnt:  Congress  has,  however,  failed  to  extend  its  direct  patronage  to 
any  edoeational  enterprise  of  the  highest  grade.  Unlike  most  of  the  (jK>venuQents 
of  the  Old  World,  it  supports  no  fftoulties  of  learned  men  whose  duty  it  is  to  discover 
truth  and  give  it  to  the  world.  It  has  not  yet  provided  a  national  university  so 
exceUent  that  it  is  not  necessary,  in  the  language  of  Washington,  ''for  the  yoi^th  of 
the  United  States  to  migrate  to  foreign  countries  in  order  to  acquire  the  higher 
branches  of  education."  While  it  has  established  a  great  system  of  schools  under 
the  patronage  of  the  scTeral  States,  it  has  failed  to  provide  a  central  institution 
which  shall  serve  as  a  model  for  all  the  others,  train  teachers  for  their  faculties, 
afford  their  scholars  post-graduate  instruction,  and  add  character  and  dignity,  intel- 
lectual and  moral,  to  the  nation's  capital.    *    •    * 

The  sum  of  $4,401,000  [amount  of  Washington's  bequest  with  compound  interest 
to  the  present  time],  if  appropriated  for  this  purpose  by  Congress,  and  placed  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  Unfted  States,  there  to  remain  paying  interest  at  6  per  cent,  would 
yield  over  $264,000  each  year,  a  sum  that  would  provfde  for  many  professorships, 
lectureships  and  scholarships,  and  fellowships,  as  well  as  for  the  current  expenses 
of  several  seminaries  or  colleges.  Private  gifts  would  in  time  be  added  in  large 
amounts,  and  Congress  would  of  course  erect  snok  buildings  ao  from  time  to  time 
were  found^  necessary. 

S,  Rep.  429 9  IS»  . 
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United  States  Naval  Observatory,  Grorgetown  Heights, 

Washingiou,  D.  C,  October  24 ^  1S95, 
Dear  Sir:  Please  accept  my  thanks  for  the  ''Memorial  in  regard  to  a  national 
university,"  referred  to  in  your  letter  of  the  19th  instant. 

An  institution  proposed  hy  Washington  and  indorsed  hy  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  his  own  and  following  generations  is  well  worthy  of  the  intelligent  efforts 
now  being  made  to  found  it  upon  a  secure  basis. 

The  plan  of  the  committee  of  which  you  are  the  chairman  will,  if  adopted,  place 
the  institution  upon  the  high  plane  that  it  should  occupy. 

Referring  to  the  last  paragraph  of  your  letter,  I  shall  deem  it  an  honor  to  be 
enrolled  among  the  supporters  of  this  plan,  and  shall  cheerfully  lend  my  feeble  and 
humble  efforts  to  its  success. 

Very  respectftdly,  E.  L.  PHnrraiAN, 

Commodore  U.  S,  N.,  Superintendent  of  Naval  Oheervatory, 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

United  States  Geological  Survey, 

Waskingtonf  D,  C,  November  2, 1S94. 
Dear  Sir  :  Yours  of  November  1  relating  to  the  establishment  of  a  national  uni- 
versity at  Washington  received. 

I  will  bring  the  matter  up  before  the  council  of  the  Geological  Society  of  Wash- 
ington.   I  feel  a  strong  interest  in  the  higher  education,  and  shall  be  happy  to  do 
anything  in  my  power  to  advance  it. 
I  shall  read  the  pamphlets  you  mention  when  they  come  to  hand. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Chas.  D.  Walcott 

{Direotor  of  ihe  Geoloffieal  Survey). 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

United  States  Geological  Survey, 

Waehington,  D,  C,  Deoember  20, 1894. 
Dear  Sir:  I  fully  believe  in  establishing  such  a  university  in  the  interest  of 
higher  education,  and  I  cordially  indorse  the  statements  made  by  the  late  President 
James  C.  Welling,  printed  on  pages  95-97  of  your  memorial,  on  the  subject.  The 
statements  and  views  expressed  in  the  memorial  are  so  exhaustive  and  comprehen- 
sive  that  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  add  to  them,  except  to  record  my  peraonal 
approval  of  the  movement. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Chas.  D.  Walcott. 

'    [The  views  of  the  late  Dr.  James  C.  Welling,  for  a  long  time  president  of  the 
Columbia  University,  District  of  Columbia,  referred  to,  are  here  quoted:] 

"Such  a  university  as  I  here  prefigure  would  come  into  no  rivalry  with  any  exist- 
ing institution  under  the  control  of  any  denomination.  It  would  aim  to  be  the 
crown  and  culmination  of  our  State  institutions,  borrowing  graduates  from  them 
and  repaying  its  debt  by  contributing  in  turn  the  inspiration  of  high  educationiU 
standards,  and  helping  also  in  its  measure  to  train  the  experts,  *  *  *  who  should 
elsewhere  strive  to  keep  alive  the  traditions  of  a  progressive  scholarship.  •  •  * 
It  is  not  enough  that  our  colleges  should  perpetuate  and  transmit  the  existing  sum 
of  human  knowledge.  We  must  have  our  workers  on  the  boundaries  of  a  progress- 
ive knowledge  if  we  are  to  establish  our  hold  on  the  directive  forces  of  modern 
society." 


United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 

Washington,  D,  C,  December  24, 1S9L 
Dear  Sir:  I  hope  you  will  not  grow  weary  In  pushing  this  matter. 
Yours,  faithfully, 

T.  C.  Mendenhaix 
iAs  SupeHniendent  of  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey). 
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Unitkd  States  Coast  and  Qeodrtic  Survey, 

Washington f  D.  C,  October  SG,  1896, 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yonr  letter  of  the  15th  instant, 

to  which  I  have  given  carefhl  attention. 

Yea  seem  to  have  covered  the  whole  ground,  and  I  do  not  think  yonr  plan  can  be 

improved  or  even  modified  to  advantage. 

I  shall  always  be  glad  to  aid  you  in  every  possible  way  in  carrying  out  your  plans 

to  a  successful  result. 

Yoursy  very  respectfully,  W.  W.  Duffield, 

Superintendent. 


Washinqton,  D.  C,  March  10, 1896, 
My  Dkar  Sir:  Your  plan  for  organizing  a  national  university  meets  with  my 
hearty  approval.  A  national  school  designed  primarily  for  training  men  in  scientific 
research  is  now  the  great  need  of  American  education.  There  are  at  the  seat  of 
Government  libraries,  maseums,  and  apparatus  for  research  necessary  to  the  use  of 
such  an  institution.  It  yet  needs  an  organization  of  personnel  and  the  halls  in  which 
instructors  and  pupils  may  meet. 

I  am,  yours,  cordially,  J.  W.  Powell 

(Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology). 


Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau, 

Waehington,  D,  C,  December  9, 1891, 
My  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  looked  over  the  summary  with  very  great  interest.    Your 
plan  is  a  broad  one,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  suggestions  to  make  at  pres- 
ent.   What  I  said  to  you  the  other  day,  of  course,  contemplated  the  possibility  of 
using  the  university  for  professional  education.    This  is  not  properly  in  applied 
science,  but  in  theoretical  science. 
I  will  be  glad  to  discuss  the  matter  further  with  you  when  I  see  you  again. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Mark  W.  Harrington 
{Ae  Chief  of  Weather  Bureau). 


Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 

Washington ^  November  26, 189S. 

Dear  Sir:  Please  accept  my  thanks  for  the  copy  of  your  memorial  in  regard  to  a 

national  university.    Without  having  given  the  subject  studied  investigation  or 

consideration,  it  has  always  awakened  feelings  of  pride  and  patriotism  in  my  heart, 

and  I  am  very  glad  that  it  has  tho  benefit  of  yonr  vigorous  and  intelligent  support. 

Again  thanking  you,  I  am,  very  truly,  yours, 

W.  G.  Veazby  (Commisaioner). 


1620  P  Strsxt, 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  6,  1894. 
My  Dear  Sir  :  Whenever  there  is  anything  to  be  done,  please  let  me  know  the 
time  and  place,  and  I  will  be  on  hand  if  possible.    Glad  the  project  is  still  alive. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

S.  Newcomb 
{Superintendent  Nautical  Almanac). 
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Dbpartmemt  of  Labor, 
Watkingion,  D,  C,  November  8, 1S95, 
Dbak  Sir  :  I  am  in  reoeipi  of  your  eommnnioatioii  of  the  7th  instAnt,  lelaliTo  to 
the  establishmeut  of  a  national  post-gradaate  anlTenity  at  WsAhington,  aiiid  ia 
reply  to  yoor  inquiry  I  woald  say  that  I  haTe  always  been  in  favor  of  the  eetabliah- 
ment  of  such  a  uniyersity .  You  are  at  liberty,  therefore;  to  count  me  ae  one  among 
its  friends. 

I  am,  respectfully,  Carrolj.  D.  Wright 

(Oomamneiier). 


Smithsonian  Institution,  Department  of  Entomology, 

WaskingtoH,  December  11, 1894, 
My  Dbar  Governor:  Nothing  that  I  could  say  would  add  weight  to  the  argu- 
ments which  you  have  already  mustered  in  favor  of  the  prefect,  and  I  do  sinosrely 
hope  that  your  efforts  may  soon  bear  fruit,  and  that  Congress  may  pass  the  bill  now 
before  it,  or  some  similar  bill,  iu  order  that  so  worthy  a  project  may  at  once  be 
started  on  its  useful  career.  There  is  already  much  of  the  material  centered  in  the 
national  capital  necessary  to  the  founding  of  such  a  national  educational  institu- 
tion, and  I  can  conceive  of  nothing  that  would  have  a  more  marked  and  beneficial 
influence  on  our  future  national  life  than  such  an  institution,  providing  its  founda- 
tion be  well  laid  and  its  future  substantially  guaranteed. 
Believe  me,  my  dear  Governor,  yours,  sincerely, 

C.  V.  Riley  {Curator,  etc). 


2115  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  November  11, 1895. 
My  Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  November  6,  with  indosure,  is  received.    You  may 
certainly  count  me  as  one  of  the  friends  of  the  proposed  national  university,  and  yon 
are  authorized  to  add  my  name  to  your  list  of  indorsers  if  you  think  it  worth  while 
to  do  so. 

Very  truly  yours,  J.  8.  Biluitgs 

{Late  Superintendent  of  Army  Medical  Mueeum). 


2115  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  November  go,  1895, 
Dear  Sir  :  I  have  your  note  of  the  23d  instant,  with  inolosures,  for  which  I  am 
much  obliged.  I  have  been  retired  from  the  Army  at  my  own  request,  and  have 
accepted  the  position  of  professor  of  hygiene  and  director  of  the  labcHrotozy  of 
hygiene  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am  much  interested  in  your  plan  for  a 
national  university,  and  shall  be  glad  to  do  what  I  can  to  call  attention  to  the  need 
of  action  by  Congress  in  the  matter. 

Very  sincerely  yours,  John  S.  Bilungs 

(Late  Superintendent  of  Army  Medical  Mueeum), 


LETTERS  FROM  HEADS  OF  NATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS, 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PATRIOTIC. 


Ambbican  Philosophical  Society, 

Philadelphia,  February  1,  1896, 

Sir:  Ycrar  esteemed  favor  of  January  8, 1S95,  addreued  to  Dr.  Frederiek  Fraley, 
preaideiit  ef  the  Amerioan  Philoeophioal  Society,  wae  duly  received  by  him,  and, 
with  the  aeeampanying  docnmentay  was  laid  before  the  society  at  its  next  regular 
meeting,  and  by  it  referred  to  the  secretaries  for  reply. 

We  have  the  honor  to  assure  yon  that  the  society  heartily  sympathizes  in  all  plans 
looking  toward  the  promotion  and  dissemination  of  useful  knowledge.  The  pro- 
posed national  university,  if  established  on  sound  and  judicious  principles,  would 
undoubtedly  contribute  potently  to  this  end ;  and  such  a  scheme  therefore  merits 
the  encouragement  and  support  of  all  friends  of  the  higher  education. 

We  remain,  most  Tespectfhlly,  yours, 

Qeorge  F.  Barker, 

D.  G.  Brimton, 

Qhorgk  H.  Horn, 

8wrtU»rim, 


•  American  Instttctb  of  Civics, 

New  York,  ApHl  19, 189S. 
Dear  Sir:  I  was  glad  to  receive  your  courteous  favor  of  March  19,  with  the 
accompanying  documents.  I  am  much  interested  in  your  efforts  to  promote  the 
establishment  of  a  national  university,  and  trust  that  they  will  be  successful.  The 
great  work  in  which  the  institute  is  engaged  ought  to  be  in  some  way  allied  with 
such  an  institution  as  yon  seek  to  establish.  National,  educational,  and  devoted 
solely  to  the  promotion  of  the  highest  interests  of  government  and  citizenship,  with- 
out regard  to  party,  creed,  or  class,  it  would  seem  that  it  should  be  under  the  foster- 
ing eare  of  an  institution  founded  under  the  auspices  of  government,  at  the  nation's 
capital,  and  intended  to  qualify  American  youth  for  the  noblest  exercise  of  their 
abilities  and  privileges  as  American  citizens.  Whether  or  not  the  realization  of  your 
plans  and  the  realization  of  mine  can  be  successfully  related  to  each  other,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  do  anything  in  my  power  to  assist  in  your  noble  undertaking. 

With  highest  respect,  I  am,  very  truly,  yours, 

H.  R.  WaItr,  President. 


American  Institute  op  Civics, 

New  York,  December  BO,  1896, 
Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  your  favor  of  December  18,  permit  me  to  say  that  if  the 
plans  which  you  seek  to  realize  are  such  as  I  understand  them  to  be,  it  will  give  me 
pleasure  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  executive  council  of  the  provisional  committee 
of  the  projected  nniversity  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  only  time  at  this  moment  to  make  this  brief  reply  to  your  letter.  A  little 
later,  I  shall  hope  to  correspond  with  you  more  fully  as  to  present  plans  and  the 
promise  of  success  which  attend  your  efforts. 

With  regards,  very  sincerely  yours,  H.  R.  Waite  {Preeideni). 
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WHAirroN  School  of  Finakcb  and  Economy, 

UxiVEBsmr  of  Prnnsti,vania, 

Philadelphiay  Apnl  18, 189S, 
If  T  Dear  Sir  :  In  answer  to  your  favor  of  the  17ih  instant,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  know 
no  one  thing  in  American  edncation  which  iB  more  important  than  the  eataWahmeDt 
of  a  national  nniverBity  at  Washington,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  aid  this  moTement 
in  any  way  possible. 

Very  tmly  yoois,  Edmund  J.  Jambs 

(PttMaU). 


American  Acadkmy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 

Philadelpkia,  December  S,  IS94, 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  mnch  interested  in  the  work  of  the  committee  on  the  nations 
university,  of  which  yon  are  chairman.    I  hope  that  yon  will  send  me  whatever 
information  you  may  have  about  the  great  enterprise.    Command  my  services  to  the 
fullest  extent  in  this  matter. 

Very  truly  yours,  Edmund  J.  Jambs 

(Ptendemt,  etc,). 


Uniyeesitt  of  Pennstlvania, 

Philadelphia,  November  IS,  1S95. 
My  Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  was  received  this  morning.        I  am  glad  to  hear  that 
you  are  going  to  take  up  the  urgent  prosecution  of  the  national  university  idea  in 
the  new  Congress.  t 

Very  truly  yours,  Edmund  J.  Jambs 

{As  Preaident  ^iii€rioa»  Academy  ^  Political  and  Social  Science), 


Philadelphia,  November  fB7,  lS9i. 
Dear  Sir:  The  project  of  establishing  a  national  university  at  Washington  has 
interested  me  for  years,  but  I  never  saw  any  plan  proposed  that  did  not  have  serious 
objections  or  manifest  shortcomings.  I  examined,  therefore,  your  memorial,  expect- 
ing to  find  that  its  scheme,  too,  would  be  open  to  like  unfavorable  criticism;  and 
was  agreeably  surprised  to  perceive  that  you  had  avoided  the  objectionable  featares 
visible  in  others  and  present  a  practical,  beneficent,  and  truly  liberal  outline  which, 
if  filled  in  and  carried  out  in  the  same  spirit,  will  endow  our  land  with  an  institution 
which  will  prove  an  advantage  and  a  glory  to  it  for  indefinite  generations.  Wishing 
your  effort  every  success,  I  remain, 

Very  truly  you^s,  D.  G.  Brinton 

(President  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sdemce,  etc). 


pHiLADELPitiA,  April  IS,  1S95. 
Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  yours  of  the  10th,  I  beg  to  say  I  am  quite  willing  that 
toy  name  should  be  added  to  the  national  committee  on  the  university,  as  proposed. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

D.  G.  Brinton 
(Late  President  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science). 
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Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleqxs 

and  experimsnt  stations, 
Lmoinwillef  Fairfax  dmniyj  Va,,  June  gS,  1805, 

Dkar  Sir:  Absence  in  the  West  temporarily,  as  per  printing  aboye,  acoonnts  for 
my  failnre  to  promptly  receive  and  respond  to  your  letter  dated  April  10, 1895. 

Let  me  now  reassure  you  of  my  interest  in  the  important  movement  under  your 
energetic  and  able  leadership.  I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  follow  and  cooperate  in 
any  way  I  can,  and  feel  sure  that  the  institutions,  all  beneficiaries  of  the  National 
Ciovemment,  which  constitute  the  membership  of  the  association  above  indicated, 
would  willingly  authorize  me  to  speak  for  them  collectively.  (I  have,  however,  no 
right  to  do  this  as  yet.) 

If  not  too  late  I  should  be  pleased  to  be  included  in  the  membership  of  your  enlarged 
committee  of  promotion,  as  you  kindly  suggest,  and,  as  I  am  now  to  be  in  or  near 
Washington  City  nearly  all  the  time,  you  may  freely  call  upon  me  for  any  assistance 
I  can  render. 

Very  respectfully  yours,  Henry  E.  Alvord 

{As  PreHdeni  of  A$90oiaH<m)t 


Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges 

AND  Experiment  Stations, 
Lewinsville,  Fairfax  County,  Va,,  January  16, 18dS. 

DSAB  Sir:  Please  accept  my  thanks  for  your  letters  of  December  20  and  Janu- 
ary 8,  and  the  documents  which  accompanied  them. 

The  project  for  the  establishment  of  the  university  of  the  United  States  has 
always  been  of  interest  to  me,  and  since  its  recent  revival  I  have  said  and  done  the 
little  I  could  in  its  behalf.  I  trust  that  a  realization  of  the  long-cherished  desires 
of  the  friends  of  this  great  enterprise  is  near  at  hand. 

Through  the  wise  policy  of  the  Federal  Oovermnent  in  devoting  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds  of  public  lands  to  education,  endowments  for  research  and  for  higher 
instruction  have  been  established  in  every  State.  Although  properly  under  local 
control  and  upon  broad  and  elastic  bases,  which  enable  them  to  be  adapted  to  local 
needs  and  conditions,  these  institutions  constitute  a  national  system,  which  still 
lacks  a  finish  and  Jhead.  They  are  like  the  States  without  the  Union.  The  proposed 
uxuversity,  its  sphere  and  relations  carefully  defined,  oflfers  a  most  appropriate  and 
important  finish  to  the  provisions  for  higher  education  already  made  by  the  Goyem- 
ment  of  the  United  States. 

You  and  your  active  colaborers  deserve  the  best  wishes  and  the  heartiest  coopera. 

tion  on  the  part  of  all  Mends  of  education  throughout  the  country    I  am  sure  you 

can  especially  depend  for  such  aid  as  lies  in  their  power  upon  those  connected  with 

the  existing  institutions  based  upon  grants  of  public  land  and  its  proceeds.    These 

institutions  keenly  feel  the  need  of  a  closer  bond  of  union  and  central  guide,  such 

as  would  be  admirably  supplied  by  the  university  of  the  United  States. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Henry  E.  Alvord  (President) » 


31  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  August  5,  1896, 
My  Dear  Sir:  Your  esteemed  favor  of  Saturday  last  is  at  hand. 
You  may  count  on  my  friendly  cooperation  in  any  direction  in  my  power  in  your 
noble  efforts. 
When  the  general  society  meets  I  shall  lay  the  matter,  D.  V.,  before  them. 
I  am,  dear  sir,  with  sentiments  of  respect,  faithfully  yours, 

Asa  Bird  Gardiner, 
General  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  the  Cinoinnati, 
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SOCUDTY  OP  THE  CINCINNATI, 

New  York,  Augutt  S,  1896. 

Mb  Dear  Sir:  Your  esteemed  favor  of  j^esterday  is  at  hand.    Yoa  have  my  most 

cordial  interest  in  your  proposed  educational  work.    Above  all  things  I  hope  there 

will  be  a  properly  endowed  chair  of  American  history-  a  subject  I  have  given  much 

attention  to.    When  I  was  professor  of  law  at  the  United  States  Military  Ac&demy, 

West  Point;  I  always  found  that  references  to  incidents  of  American  history  were 

greedily  listened  to  by  the  cadets. 

Very  truly  yourS;  Aba  Bird  Gardiner, 

General  Secretang. 


GxinERAL  Society  Sons  of  the  Revolution, 

WoBkingUm^  D.  C,  Deoember  18, 1894, 

Mt  Dear  Sir:  Yonr  valned  favor  of  November  9,  with  pamphlet,  is  at  hand.    I 

have  read  both  with  great  interest,  and  heartily  approve  of  your  undertaking. 

Yours,  very  faithftilly, 

James  Martemis  Montgomery, 

GemeroX  Secretary. 

fFor  letters  of  Ex-Governor  John  Lee  Carroll,  LL.  D.,  of  Maryland,  General  Presi- 
dent of  Sous  of  the  Revolution,  and  of  Gen.  Horace  Porter,  LL.  D.,  President-General 
of  Sons  of  American  Hevolution,  see  page  65.] 


LETTERS  FROM  OTHER  EMINENT  CITIZENS  IN  OFFICIAL  AND 

PRIVATE  LIFE. 


The  Concord, 
Waahington,  D.  C,  December  S,  1894, 

Mt  Dear  Sir  :  Curefnl  observation  of  eclucntion.il  thought  in  this  country  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  convinces  me  that  its  natural  outcome  is  to  be  found  in  the  reali- 
zation of  the  idea  of  a  national  university  sustained  by  Government  patronage  at  the 
capital  of  the  nation,  outranking  all  others  in  the  land,  so  earnestly  urged  by  Wash- 
ington and  his  compeers.  Many  have  feared  the  injurious  effects  of  a  political 
capital  upon  a  seat  of  learning  located  near  it.  This  fear  led  some  to  oppose  the 
establishment  of  the  University  of  Berlin ;  but  experience  has  proved  that  the  uni- 
yersity  was  not  injured,  and  the  capital  was  benefited. 

Intelligence  and  virtue  joined  must  indeed  be  the  comer  stone  of  our  free  institu- 
tions, and  their  influence  must  pervade  them  from  foundation  to  capstone.  The  more 
their  influence  is  concentrated  upon  the  management  of  public  affairs,  the  greater  the 
safeguards  against  ignorance  and  corruption,  and  the  more  likely  the  improvement 
of  the  public  service.  The  greatest  republic  has  need  of,  and  should  have  at  com- 
mand, the  conditions  favorable  to  the  highest  learning. 

The  selection  of  Washington  as  the  seat  for  great  universities  under  private  control 
points  to  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  nowhere  else  are  such  favorable  con- 
ditions i>o68ible.  The  Senate  bill  does  not  antagonize  them,  but  would  crown  them 
with  higher  opportunities.  Besides,  the  most  remote  district  school  needs,  and  would 
be  benefited  by,  the  university  proposed,  and  the  maintenance  at  Washington  of  the 
grandest  university  of  the  world  would  serve  to  answer  the  legitimate  demand  of  the 
aspiring  peoples  of  the  earth  that  our  institutions  of  learning  should  afford  oppor- 
tunities for  research  and  instruction  not  excelled  under  any  other  form  of  government. 

Very  respectfully  yours,  etc., 

John  Eatok 

{Former  United  States  Commiseumer  of  Education) , 


Chicaoo,  November  S,  1894, 
Mt  Dxar  Sir:  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  effort  to  secure  the  establishment  by  Con- 
gress of  a  national  post-graduate  university  at  Washington  may  be  crowned  with 
speedy  success.  Such  a  university  will  be  the  noble  and  worthy  representative  of 
the  nation  in  the  republic  of  letters  and  in  the  growing  empire  of  science.  It  will 
give  a  new  luster  to  our  national  capital  and  a  new  glory  to  our  national  name.  I 
believe  that  it  will  stimulate  investigation  and  heighten  scholarship  and  quicken 
educational  interest  and  enthusiasm  throughout  the  country. 

With  much  regard,  I  remain,  yours,  cordially, 

John  H.  Barrows 

{President  Late  World^s  Parliament  of  Religions), 


First  Prksbytkrian  Church, 

Chicago,  III,  April  15, 1896. 

My  DraR  Sir:  Your  letters  of  April  10  and  11  are  received.    Did  you  know  that 

Cbanncey  M.  Depew  closed  an  address  before  the  Chicago  University  recently  with 

an  earnest  plea  for  an  international  university  at  Washington? 

Yonrs,  very  truly, 

John  Hbnry  Barrows 

{Lately  President  World's  Congress  of  R€l%gions\, 
[See  p.  138.]  137 
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[The  following  is  a  single  pasBage  from  the  above-mentioned  Address  of  Hon. 
Channcey  M.  Depew,  LL.  D.,  of  New  York:] 

''It  woald  l^e  a  long  step  forward  in  popalarizing  higher  education  if  the  Govern- 
ment should  establish  at  Washington  a  great  national  university.  As  at  Oxford  or 
at  Cambridge  there  are  historic  colleges  with  foundations  tunning  for  hundreds  of 
years,  each  having  its  own  traditions,  but  all  part  of  the  university,  so  in  every 
State  there  would  be  colleges,  each  having  its  own  traditions,  and  yet  all  of  them 
belonging  to  the  grand  university  which  will  represent  the  culture  of  the  New 
World — ^the  university  of  the  United  States." 


Geological  Survey  of  Alabama, 

UniverHty,  Ala,,  ApHl  15, 1895, 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  received  your  circular  of  April  10,  and  send  you  herewith  per- 
mission to  use  my  name  in  connection  with  the  national  committee,  as  described  in 
that  circular.    I  feel  much  interest  in  the  success  of  the  undertaking. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

EuoENE  A.  Smith 

{State  Geologist). 


Episcopal  Rbsidbncb,  1110  Madison  Avenue, 

Baltimore,  Auguai  SI,  189i, 

1)ear  Sir  :  Without  pledging  myself  to  all  the  details,  I  am  warmly  in  favor  of  the 

general  proposition  of  establishing  a  national  university  in  the  city  of  Washington. 

Yours,  truly, 

William  Paret,  Bishop  of  Maryland. 


Cincinnati  Society  of  Natural  History, 

Cincinnati,  January  SI,  1895. 
Dear  Sir  :  Your  favor  of  the  8th  instant,  addressed  to  my  predecessor,  has  been 
put  in  my  hands  for  attention.    I  am  sure  that  all  patriotic  citizens,  and  especiayy 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  promotion  of  science,  will  look  with  great  satisfactiou 
upon  the  establishment  of  a  national  university  in  the  capital  city  of  the  nation. 

I  trust  that  the  organization  will  carefully  guard  against  the  greatest  peril  that 
can  menace  the  success  of  such  an  institution — ^the  entrance  in  its  management  of 
partisan  politics  or  any  politics  whatsoever. 

Wishing  you  the  greatest  success  in  your  work,  I  am  yours,  truly, 

Davis  L.  James, 
President  Cincinnati  Society  Natwral  Hietory, 


Cincinnati  Society  of  Natural  HistoRY, 

Cincinnati,  April  20, 1895. 
Dear  Sir  :  In  answer  to  your  favor  of  the  10th  instant,  allow  me  to  say  that  I  shall 
be  honored  by  having  my  name  included  in  your  national  committee  on  the  univer- 
sity of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  do  anything  in  my  power  to  promote 
the  plan  of  its  establishment. 

Very  truly,  DA"va8  L.  James, 

Preeidfint  Cincinnati  Society  Natural  Hietary. 


The  Academy  of  Sci^cb  of  St.  Louis, 

St,  Louis,  January  6,  1892. 
Dear  Sir  :  Responding  to  your  note,  I  hasten  to  reply  that  I  favor  the  idea  of 
establishing  a  national  university  at  Washington,  if  it  is  properly  organized. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Francis  £.  Niphbr  {President). 
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Twin  Oaks,  May  IS,  1895, 
Deak  Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  yonr  favor  of  the  11th  instant,  and  have  read  yonr 
paper  with  much  interest.    I  believe  in  the  neoeseity  of  a  national  university,  as  yon 
well  know,  and  am  willing  to  help  on  the  movement  by  every  means  in  my  power. 

GARDimR  G.  Hubbard 
{PreMeni  National  Geographic  Sodeiff), 


Univsrsitt  of  Statk  of  New  York,  New  York  State  Musbi^m, 

Albany,  January  19, 1892, 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  received  yonr  favor  of  the  9th  referring  to  your  plan  of  a  great 
national  university.    I  need  only  reply  that  you  are  quite  at  liberty  to  use  my  name 
in  the  publication  which  you  propose. 

Very  truly  yours,  Jambs  Hall,  State  Oeoloffiat, 


Geological  Survey  of  Alabama, 

University,  Ala.,  November  5, 1895, 
Dear  Sir  :  Your  communication  of  the  26th  of  October  has  been  received.  Your 
proposition  to  create  an  executive  council  and  the  manner  of  creating  it  meet  my 
hearty  approval.  I  believe  such  a  body  of  men  would  be  in  position  to  do  much 
toward  promoting  the  success  of  the  measure.  Dr.  Jones,  president  of  this  univer* 
Bity,  will  write  to  you  immediately  in  regard  to  the  matters  referred  to  in  yonr 
letters,  as  he  has  great  interest  therein. 

Yours,  very  truly,  .         Eugene  A.  Smitu  {State  Oeologiet), 


Little  Rock,  Ark.,  January  15, 1894. 
Dear  Sir:  Most  decidedly  you  may  count  me  among  the  friends  of  the  national 
nniversity  proposition. 

Very  truly  yours,  J.  C.  Branner  (State  Oeologiet), 


Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey  of  Minnesota, 

Jdinneapolie,  Minn,,  January  10, 1895, 
My  Dear  Sir:  I  have  received  the  printed  copies  of  the  addresses  of  Senator  Hun- 
ton,  of  Virginia,  and  of  Senator  Vilas,  of  Wisconsin,  for  which  please  accept  my 
thanks.  I  have  read  of  the  movement  before  and  am  glad  of  the  more  full  informa- 
tion respecting  it.  I  am  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  project  as  it  appears  in  these 
addresses  and  in  the  communications  printed  in  connection  therewith,  and  I  shall  be 
glad  to  cooperate  in  any  way  that  may  be  in  my  power  to  secure  the  desired  end. 
Without  time  now  to  go  into  the  detailed  statement  of  reasons,  accept  my  personal 
assurance. 

Very  cordially  yours, 

N.  H.  Winchell,  State  Oeologiet. 


State  of  Missouri,  Bureau  of  Geology  and  Mines, 

Jefferson  City,  January  12, 1894. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  trust  that  there  will  be  established  at  the  capital  of  the  nation 

a  national  university  supported  liberally  by  the  Federal  Government.    The  facilities 

of  Washington  for  post-graduate  work  and  original  investigation  are  so  superior  that 

it  beoomes  the  duty  of  the  nation  to  maintain  an  institution  for  advanced  study.    I 

Binoerely  hope  that  the  bill  will  pass  and  become  a  law. 

Cordially  yours, 

Charles  R.  Keyes  (State  Geologist). 
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Office  of  Custodian  of  American  History, 
gSOi  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa,,  October  SO,  1891. 

Dear  Doctor  :  If  Wadiington  left  in  his  will  iiie  som  of  £5,000  to  found  a  natioiial 
onlYermty  why  ia  not  that  institntion  now  establlBhodf  I  have  met  with  some  men 
who  are  deeply  intorested  in  the  subject  of  the  erection  of  a  national  nniyenity  at 
Washington,  and  the  organizing  of  a  distinctly  national  system  of  education  that 
would  be  the  natural  outcome  of  such  an  institution. 

If  a  national  university  is  established  one  of  the  most  important  schools  to  be 
erected  would  be  that  of  "Americana."  The  study  of  oivies  has  been  largely  omit- 
ted in  our  schools  and  colleges,  and  where  political  economy  has  entered  into  the 
curriculum  it  has  been  generally  considered  not  from  a  pnr^y  American  standpoint, 
but  usually  from  the  rulings  and  ideas  of  Europe,  which  are  more  monarchical  than 
republican.  Then,  too,  the  teaching  has  been  for  the  aid  of  the  ruler,  while  it  ought 
to  be  for  the  instruction  of  the  voter  first,  leaving  the  study  of  governmental  and 
diplomatic  service  as  secondary.  We  have  a  distinctly  American  political  economy, 
and  it  is  yet  to  be  fully  developed.  American  history  is  but  little  known.  The 
schools  learn  something  of  English  history  and  the  English  constitution,  but  practi- 
cally American  history  and  American  constitutional  law  are  known  by  few  who 
have  made  these  studies  a  specialty.  We  have  a  vast  county  and  our  post-ofBoe 
reaches  to  every  nook  and  corner,  bat  the  boy  of  12  is  supposed  to  have  learned  all 
the  geography  there  is  for  him  to  know.  It  seems  to  me  that  our  countrymen  onght 
to  be  informed  respecting  all  the  various  parts  of  our  land — ^its  minerals,  its  prodnc- 
tions,  its  facilities  for  transportation,  and  all  the  other  various  things  that  make  the 
United  States  one  of  the  richest,  if  not  the  richest,  lands  of  tiie  earth.  We  have  an 
interstate  commerce,  and  we  will  soon  have  a  reciprocal  interchange  of  commodities 
with  the  other  remaining  American  States  that  are  not  of  our  Union.  The  student 
of  ''Americana''  ought  to  be  instructed  in  all  the  matters  relating  to  our  own  and 
our  neighbors'  public  affairs,  and  be  thoroughly  informed  respecting  everything  that 
relates  in  any  way  to  the  American  continent,  its  business,  its  social  life,  its  history, 
its  geography,  its  productions,  and  its  laws.  Our  country  needs  such  a  school  and 
a  class  of  men  that  such  a  school  will  graduate. 

Hbnrt  Baldwin 

(Custodian  ofAwterican  ffistory). 
Dr.  G.  Brown  Goode, 

Smitheonian  Institution, 


'  Office  of  Custodian  of  American  History, 

New  Haven,  Conn,,  December  L%  1894, 
Dear  Sie  :  I  am  exceedingly  anxious  that  the  bill  before  Congress  for  the  national 
university  shall  meet  with  fhvor.  I  believe  that  it  is  a  necessity  for  the  fkithfnl  edu- 
cation 9f  the  community,  and  I  see  no  other  way  to  establish  in  our  country  a  uni- 
form educational  system  than  by  adopting  some  method  in  this  direction.  I  am  glad 
to  learn  from  your  letter  that  tliere  is  some  hope  of  a  vote  being  reached  in  the  Sen- 
ate respecting  the  national  university,  and  I  trust  that  the  House  will  also  meet  the 
matter  with  favor. 

Very  sincerely  yours,  Henry  Baij>win, 

Custodian  of  American  Hiatorjf. 


Office  of  Custodian  of  American  HteTORT, 

New  Haven,  Conn,,  March  11, 1896, 
My  Dear  Sir:  While  there  are  very  many  arguments  to  be  adduced  in  support  of 
the  national  university  proposition,  I  prefer  to  view  it  from  the  standpoiiit  of 
freedom. 

The  United  States  is  to-day  the  home  of  liberty.     We  enjoy  freedom  as  bo  other 
people.    This  fireedom  was  obtained  by  the  Revolutionary  war  and  the  war  of  1812, 
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and  secored  by  the  resolt  of  tlie  civil  strife  of  1861-1865.  It  cost  mucn.  It  remains 
with  B8  to  be  iiiaiiit»iiied.  It  is  to  us  worth  all  it  cost,  and  should  be  esteemed  of 
eqaal  valde  to  the  many  people  outside  of  our  boundaries  who  live  upon  oar  con- 
tinent and  the  adjacent  islands.  Having  and  enjoying  it,  we  should  as  far  as  pos- 
sible secnve  it  to  the  Latin  Republics.  They  will  be  glad  to  accept  sueh  help  as  we 
ftre  able  to  offer.  We  are  before  the  nations  as  a  lighted  candle  in  a  oandlestick  and 
''should  BO  let  our  light  shine  that  others  seeing  our  good  works  may  also  glorify 
God." 

We  have  not  only  liberty  but  extent  of  territory  and  a  vast  popolation.  What 
we  need  is  universal  intelligence  and  means  of  the  highest  culture.  We  are  just 
DOW  in  a  ripe  condition  for  the  introduction  of  a  new  feature.  We  ought  to  have  in 
oar  own  land  the  most  learned  and  the  most  practical  men  of  the  world.  We  have 
some  such,  but  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  leatl. 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  are  foremoet  in  freedom.  We  can  and  should  also  lead  in 
educaUon,  in  soienoe,  in  the  highest  learning  as  well. 

The  oniversity  of  the  United  States  ought  to  be  distinctly  and  thoroughly  Ameri- 
can. The  very  nature  of  its  institution  by  the  Government  will  make  it  so.  It  will 
teach  Americanism  from  a  standpoint  that  is  not  partisan,  or  sectional;  or  sectarian. 
It  can  not  be  led  by  any  one  society,  organization,  clique,  or  party,  but  must  be 
national  in  its  character,  practical  in  its  scope,  beneficent  in  its  influence — a  sun  and 
shield  for  all  that  is  best  and  dearest  in  the  Government  bequeathed  to  us  by  our 
fathers. 

The  university  of  the  United  States  should  be : 

(1)  The  most  powerful  fkctor  in  preserving  the  institutions  of  liberty. 

(2)  It  should  teach  the  American  people  the  value  of  liberty. 

(3)  It  should  and  would  become  a  powerful  factor  iu  removing  all  sectional  feeling 
among  our  people;  make  ns  one  people,  and  forever  obliterate  the  political  signifi- 
cance of  North,  South,  East,  and  West.  We  are,  and  it  should  come  to  be  understood 
that  we  are,  one  people — the  American  people. 

(4)  It  should  aid  Congress  and  the  Executive  in  upholding  liberty  at  home  and  in 
protectfng  it  in  the  hands  of  the  fioebler  nations  of  this  continent. 

(5)  It  should  help  to  make  the  American  people  the  most  cultivated  and  most 
Qsefnl  of  the  nations. 

It  will  eoet  ns  less  to  maintain  liberty  tli rough  the  peaceful  agency  of  instruction, 
anthoritative  and  powerftil  to  guide  and  restrain,  than  by  the  clash  of  armies. 

We  want  patriots  fully  competent  to  fight  the  battles  of  peace,  and  we  must  have 
a  national  university  as  the  best  means  of  producing  them. 

Sineeiely  yours,  Henry  Baldwin. 


39  Highland  Strekt,  Rozbury,  Mass.yjanwiry  1, 189g. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  certainly  am  very  much  interested  in  the  plan  for  the  national 

university,  and  I  think,  if  it  is  wisely  pressed,  something  important  may  come  of  it. 

Truly  yours, 

Edward  Eykrbtt  Hale. 


New  York,  December  $0, 1896, 
Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  14th  came  duly  to  hand,  but  in  some  way  or  other 

I  am  quite  willing  to  help  you  if  I  can  about  the  university.    You  can  use  my 
name  if  yon  like  if  this  letter  does  not  reach  yon  at  too  late  a  date. 

Truly  yoBTB,  Cephas  Brainerd. 


Newport,  B.  L,  August  SO,  1891. 
Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  yours  of  the  12th  instant,  allow  me  to  ask  that  my  name 
be  appended  to  the  recommendation  for  the  national  university. 
Very  truly  yours, 

TSOMAS  M*  Ci^ARK  {^Biehap  of  Rhode  Island), 
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Thjb  Spirit  of  76,  Publication  Office, 

^eti;  York,  Auffusi  U,  1895. 
Dear  Sir:  I  was  glad  to  hear  from  and  will  be  pleased  to  serve  yon  if  poeeible. 
Now,  as  to  the  aniversity  matter,  I  want  to  know : 

1.  What  actually  became  of  the  bequest  of  Washington,  and  who  (by  name)  were 
the  custodians  of  the  bonds  f 

2.  Did  the  Virginia  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  turn  over  $40,000  (or  any  amount)  to 
this  university  fund;  if  so,  where  is  it  now?  These  are  important  points,  and  I 
exceedingly  desire  to  learn  something  about  them,  and  as  soon  as  possible. 

If  you  can  do  nothing,  can  you  refer  to  any  other  person  who  is  likely  to  know 
anything  about  these  things?    I  will  appreciate  a  reply. 

Yours,  respectfully,  A.  H.  Brearlet. 


Pan- Republic  Congress  Oroandsing  Commiitee, 

Newark,  N,  J.,  November  $9, 1892. 

My  Dear  GtoVERNOR :  It  is  a  great  privilege  to  be  permitted  to  contribute  the 

first  dollar  to  that  which,  next  to  the  United  States  of  America,  will  be  the  grandest 

monument  to  the  memory  of  George  Washington.    As  chairman  of  the  organizing 

committee  of  the  Human  Freedom  League  I  desire  to  contribute  the  second,  which 

I  inclose.    It  may  be  possible  that  the  small  contributions  of  the  many  will  go 

further  m  accomplishing  the  success  of  the  great  thought  to  which  yon  have  given 

your  life  than  the  fewer  larger  contributions  from  the  very  rich. 

Sincerely  yours, 
I  William  O.  McDowell. 


Newark,  N.  J.,  March,  21, 1893. 
My  Dear  Governor  Hoyt  :  I  am  bo  glad  to  know  that  things  are  moving  satis- 
factorily in  the  university  matter. 

Sincerely  yours,  W.  O.  McDowell 


Geological  Survey  of  Alabama, 

UniverHiy,  Ala.,  February  6, 1895. 
Dear  Sir  :  Lhave  received  your  letter  of  the  5th  January  relative  to  the  national 
university.  The  proposition  to  establish  a  national  university  for  the  United  States, 
as  set  forth  in  your  memorial  and  the  accompanying  papers,  meets  my  hearty  approval, 
and  I  trust  that  Congress  will  soon  take  such  action  as  will  insure  the  succeas  of  the 
undertaking. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Eugene  A.  Smith 

{State  Geologiet). 


Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Ezbcutivb  Departbisnt,  - 

Boston,  September  IS,  1895. 
Dear  Sir:  Governor  Greenhalge  is  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  4th  instant  in 
regard  to  the  establishment  of  a  national  university  at  Washington,  also  public  docu- 
ments accompanying  the  same,  and  His  excellency  directs  me  to  inform  yon  that  you 
are  at  liberty  to  count  him  as  one  of  the  Mends  of  the  university. 

Yours,  truly, 

H.  A.  Thomas,  PrivaU  Seeretary. 

State  of  Connecticut,  Executive  Department, 

Hartford,  October  4, 1895. 
Dear  Sir  :  Referring  to  yonr  letter  of  September  4,  the  governor  has  Just  returned 
from  a  prolonged  absence  from  the  State  and  directs  me  to  say  he  heartily  approves 
the  general  proposition  set  forth  in  your  letter,  and  believes  that  an  institution 
founded  on  the  basis  proposed  will  be  of  great  value  in  many  ways. 
Yours,  truly, 

Frank  D.  Haines,  Executk>e  Seeretanf. 
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409  CHBSTinrr  Strbxt,  Philadelphia,  AfHl  SO,  1895, 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  favored  with  your  letter  of  April  23,  and  also  with  the  documents 
yon  were  kind  enough  to  send  me  respecting  the  establishment  of  a  national  post- 
graduate uniyersity  at  Washington. 

I  agree  with  you  in  believing  that  it  is  a  most  beneficent  and  important  enterprise. 
I  aee  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  entire  unanimity  in  both  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives  and  the  Senate  iu  carrying  out  what  was  evidently  a  well-defined  purpose 
of  the  fathers  of  the  Republic.    I  heartily  approve  of  the  object  you  have  in  view. 

Your8.|truly, 

Samusl  R.  Shiplbt. 


Law  Office  of  Warren  Hiolet,  120  Broadway, 

New  York,  April  S,  1895. 

Dear  Sir:  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  memorial  in  re  national  university, 

and  Senator  Proctor's  report. 

Hay  you  have  success  in  your  noble  effort  to  found  a  great  national  university. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Warren  Higlet. 


University  of  Virginia, 
Charlotte9vill€y  Va.,  December  28, 1891. 
Dear  Governor  Hoyt:  Ihavethehonortoacknowledgethereceiptof  your  most 
courteous  letter  of  the  23d  instant  inviting  my  cooperation  in  the  national  university 
work.  I  have  ever  been  and  now  am  deeply  interested  in  the  work,  and  shall  deem 
it  a  great  honor  to  be  counted  among  its  friends  and  supporters.  Whenever  the 
scheme  of  a  national  university  association  shall  be  matured,  I  hope  you  will  call  upon 
me  for  any  work  that  can  be  done  toward  furthering  and  developing  the  plan.  In 
the  meantime  I  beg  to  thank  you  most  cordially  for  the  honor  of  your  invitation,  and 
with  hearty  good  wishes  for  eminent  success,  remain. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  M.  Schele  De  Verb. 


4333  F0RRE8TVILLE  Avenue,  Chicago,  January  10, 1893. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Please  accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  copy  of  the  '' Memorial  in 
regard  to  a  national  university."  I  wish  I  had  known  of  it  before  writing  my 
address.  At  my  first  moment  of  leisure  I  shall  read  it  with  all  the  attention  and 
care  it  deserves. 

1  shall  anxiously  look  out  for  your  bill,  and  whether  I  agree  with  it  or  not  as  to  all 

details,  be  sure  that  there  will  be  no  heartier  well-wisher  to  tt  than 

Tours,  very  sincerely, 

H.  Von  H0L8T  ( Univeraity  of  Chicago). 


No.  98  Bible  House,  New  York,  January  16, 1802. 
My  Dear  Sir  :  By  all  means  make  use  of  my  name  for  the  purpose  indicated,  and 
accept  my  best  wishes  for  the  complete  success  of  the  noble  national  university 
Bcbeme.    The  delay  in  my  answering  your  letter  of  the  9th  instant  has  been  owing 
to  absence  from  the  city. 

Believe  me,  very  truly  yours,  Jas.  Grant  Wilson. 


Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  Auguei  21, 1892. 

Dear  Governor:  Ton  do  me  great  honor  in  asking  me  to  sign  my  name  to  the 

general  proposition.    I  firmly  believe  that  the  ideal  university,  such  as  you  seek, 

would  lend  dignity  to  the  decrees  and  wisdom  to  the  deliberations  of  the  National 

Government.    So  widely  has  exact  science  extended  ^at  it  is  difficult  to  conceivu  of 
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a  quesiioB — evea  be  it  that  of  the  establiahmeuli  of  a  new  cousalate  or  a  new  foarth- 
claes  post-office — bat  can  be  decided  beet,  or  only  decided  at  all,  by  the  application 
of  general  principles  foonded  on  obeervation  in  one  of  the  many  departoMnts  of 
science. 

With  the  highest  regards,  belioTe  me,  sincerely, 

Persifor  Fbazer. 


Chicago,  May  1,  1895. 
Dear  Sir:  Mr.  Marshall  Field  directs  me  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  favor, 
29th  nitimo,  contents  of  which  have  been  duly  noted,  and  are  entirely  satisfactory. 
You  are  therefore  at  liberty  to  count  him  among  the  friends  of  the  enterprise  yoa 
speak  of. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Arthur  B.  Jones  (Secrctei^f). 


1750  M  Street  NW.,   WaBKxngtmy  D.  C,  March  It,  1S95. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  sincerely  thank  you  for  your  kindness  in  supplying  me  with  such 
accurate  information  as  to  what  you  have  done  in  behalf  of  the  establishment  by  our 
Government  of  a  national  university  in  Washington,  an  institution  that  will  stimu- 
late and  elevate  every  educational  institution  in  our  whole  country ;  an  institution 
that  will  be  every  way  competent  to  train  and  elevate  the  intellect  of  our  American 
youth  to  the  highest  possible  attainments  in  every  art,  science,  and  occupation  that 
can  add  to  the  usefulness,  the  happiness,  the  power  of  self-support  and  the  true 
dignity  of  human  nature. 

With  earnest  hopes  that  your  efforts  may  be  crowned  with  perfect  success,  I  remain, 
yours,  very  truly, 

Z.  C.   ROBBINS. 


Philadelphia,  April  $2,  1895, 
Mt  Dear  Sir:  In  answer  to  yours  of  April  10,  if  you  think  I  can  aid  you  in  the 
promotion  of  yonr  enterprise  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  be  counted  among  its  friends. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Thomas  Dolan. 


State  of  North  Dakota,  Executive  Office, 

Bismarck,  September  IS,  1895, 
Sir:  Yonr  favor  of  recent  date  has  been  referred  to  the  governor,  and  I  am  directed 
to  give  yon  his  determination  in  the  matter  of  recommendation. 

The  governor  authorizes  me  to  state  that  you  are  at  liberty  to  use  his  name  as 
giving  a  personal  recommendation;  that  he  deems  the  plan  not  only  feasible  but 
practical,  and  will  be  pleased  to  see  the  friends  of  the  measure  push  it  for  favorable 
consideration  before  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

I  have  the  honor  to  sign,  by  direction  of  the  governor,  yours,  respeotfoUy, 

Will  M.  Cochran  {Privaie  8eoreUurff). 


Clinton,  N.  Y.,  January  4,1895, 
Mt  Dear  Sir:  I  send  yon  to-day  my  articles  on  a  national  university  and  our  com- 
pleted State  systems.    If  you  approve,  I  wish  you  would  so  signify  in  a  note,  stating 
your  views.     *     •    •    j  hope  to  aid  you  somewhat  in  this  magnificent  work. 
Very  truly  yours, 

£,  P.  Powell. 
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Salem,  Mass,,  December  12, 1894. 
Dear  Sik  :  Yoar  letter  in  regard  to  a  national  university  is  at  hand.    It  is  high 
time  Congress  and  the  nation  were  moving  in  the  matter. 

Anything  I  can  do  to  help  along  the  good  project  will  be  done  oheerfnlly.     I  shall 
be  happy  to  be  ranked  as  a  member  of  the  national  aniversity  oommissittee. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  A.  Mowry  (Form>er  Editor  of  EduoatUm). 


PUILADBLPHIA,  April  22, 1895. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  have  much  pleasure  in  giving  my  hearty  approval  and  assent  to  the 
proposition  for  a  national  university  at  Washington. 

Yours,  truly,  J.  C.  Strawbridge. 


Territory  of  Arizona,  Executive  Office, 

Fhcenix,  Ariz,,  September  10 ^  1805. 
Dear  Sir:  I  most  heartily  indorse  the  proposition  for  the  establishment  of  a 
national  university,  as  suggested  in  your  letter  of  August  30.  The  good  results 
which  must  flow  therefrom  will  be  so  geueral  and  far  reaching,  and  the  impress  its 
influence  will  make  upon  the  country  at  large  so  significant,  that,  if  the  considera- 
tion the  importance  of  such  a  national  institution  should  command  is  given  it,  I 
believe  it  will  receive  the  earnest  approval  of  Congress,  and  such  is  my  hope. 

Respectfully, 

L.  C.  Hughes  (Governor). 


New  York,  March  24,  1893. 
Dear  Sir  •.    •     •     •    i  hope,  however,  before  long  to  be  relieved  from  these  respon- 
sibilities, and  whenever  that  happy  release  may  come  to  me,  you  will  find  me  ready 
to  cooperate  heartily  with  you. 

Truly  yours,  H.  Yillard 


State  of  Washington,  Executive  Department, 

Olympia,  September  12, 1895. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  reply  to  yours  of  the  31st  ultimo,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  am  heartily  in 

favor  of  establishing  a  national  post-graduate  university  at  the  National  Capital, 

and  that  I  desire  to  be  numbered  among  the  friends  of  that  enterprise. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

J.  H.  McGraw  (Governor). 


Boston,  December  10,  1891. 

Dear  Sir:  With  a  lively  interest  in  the  great  undertaking  you  have  at  heart,  very 

respectfully,  yours, 

Frank  H.  Kasson 

{Editor  and  Fublieher  of  Edncation,  Boston,  Maes.). 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  November  29, 1894. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  Accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  your  thoughtful  kindness  in  sending 

me  your  memorial  in  behalf  of  a  national  university  at  Washington.    I  read  it  with 

the  deepest  interest,  alike  for  its  rich  retrospect  and  for  its  bright  outlook.    I  regard 

it  as  being,  in  many  respects,  the  most  valuable  document  of  its  kind  in  the  world 

When  I  come  to  Washington  again  I  shall  be  most  glad  to  confer  with  you  on  this 

momentous  matter. 

Believe  me  to  be,  with  great  respect,  faithfully  yours, 

Geo.  Dana  Boarpman. 
S.  Bep.  429 10 
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Cambiupge,  Mass.,  March  S8;  1806. 
My  Dear  Governor:  Your  kind  letter  received  this  morning.     *     •     •    Many 
have  striven  earnestly  to  this  end,  and  I  wish  all  possible  attainment  in  its  success. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Benj.  Apthorp  GOULI). 


New  York  City,  November  36,  1895. 
My  Dear  Sir:  I  shall  be  glad  to  cooperate  with  you  in  any  way  so  as  to  realize 
the  aim  you  have  in  view. 

Believe  me,  very  cordially  yours,  Charles  Sprague  Smith. 


WOODMONT,  WaahingUmf  D.  C,  August  IS,  18U6. 
My  Dear  Governor  :  Allow  me  to  express  my  approbation  of  the  great  scheuin 
with  which  you  are  connected,  and  which  I  trust  may  be  crowned  with  success. 
Truly  yours, 

James  B.  Sener 
{Ex-Member  Congress,  Chief  Justice  of  Wyoming,  etc.). 


State  of  Nevada,  Executive  Office, 

Carson  City,  September  19,  1895. 
Dear  Sir:  Your  communication  of  31st  ultimo  duly  received  in  relation  ''to 
securing  the  establishment  of  a  national  post  graduate  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
documents  relative  to  the  subject,  and  the  objects  to  be  attained  by  the  establish- 
ment of  such  an  institution.'' 
The  object  sought  is  a  most  worthy  one,  and  meets  with  my  cordial  approvaL 

Very  respectfully, 

John  E.  Jones,  Governor  of  Nevada. 


State  of  Montana,  Executive  Office, 

Helena,  September  21, 1895. 
Dear  Sir  :  Relative  to  the  national  post-graduate  university  at  Washington,  I 
will  say  that  such  an  enterprise  meet-s  my  warmest  approval.  I  can  conceive  of  no 
movement  in  an  educational  way  better  calculated  to  keep  up  the  high  standard  of 
American  school  life,  or  that  will  do  more  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  student. 
There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  superior  facilities  afforded  the  student  in  Wash- 
ington City  in  so  far  as  various  fields  of  investigation  are  concerned.  I  trust  yonx 
efforts  may  prove  successful. 

With  great  respect,  I  am,  very  truly  yours,  J.  E.  Rickards, 

Governor  of  Montana. 


earnest  words  of  an  earlier  date. 

Alexander  Dallas  Bache,  LL.  D.,  former  Sux>erintendent  of  the  Coast  Survey: 
''A  great  university,  the  want  of  our  coimtry  in  this  our  time,  and  the  common 
school  and  college,  fragments  of  a  system  requiring  to  be  united  into  one." 

Dr.  Benjamin  Apthorp  Gould,  LL.  D.,  astronomer,  Cambridge: 
^' We  want  a  university  which,  instead  of  complying  with  the  demands  of  the  age, 
shall  create,  develop,  and  satisfy  new  and  unheard-of  requisitions  and  aspirations, 
which,  so  far  from  adapting  itself  to  the  community,  shall  mold  that  community 
unto  itself,  and  which  through  every  change  and  every  progress  shall  still  be  far  in 
advance  of  the  body  social,  guiding  it,  leading  it,  drawing  it,  pulling  it,  hauling  it 
onward." 
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The  late  President  James  McCosh,  LL.  D.,  of  Princeton : 

"  I  like  the  idea  of  a  national  university  of  a  character  so  high  that  it  woald  not 
be  a  competitor  of  any  existing  institution.^' 

Dr.  Daniel  Read^  LL.  D.,  while  president  of  the  Missouri  State  Uniyerslty: 
"  I  can  not  treat  as  visionary  that  which  Washington  recommended  and  James 
Madison  and  John  Quincy  Adams  advocated|  and  which  other  great  and  patriotic 
men  have  zealously  urged  as  a  means  of  elevating  all  our  higlier  institutions  of 
learning,  and  of  giving  unity  and  concentration  of  effort  to  literary  and  soientifid 
men — constituting,  indeed,  a  bond  of  unity  to  the  nation  itself 

Joseph  Henry,  LL.  D.,  while  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution : 
''Yes,  the  Smithsonian  Institution  will  do  a  noble  work  in  the  interest  of  scienct^) 
but  the  Government  of  the  United  States  should  not  content  itself  with  even  the 
wisest  use  of  a  foreign  benefaction.  It  must  and  will  devise  such  measures  of  its 
own  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge  as  in  course  of  time  will  become  founda- 
tion  stones  for  the  upbuilding  of  a  great  university  that  will  do  honor  to  American 
intelligence  and  help  to  make  of  this  national  capital  one  of  the  chief  intellectual 
centers  of  the  world." 

Hon.  Timothy  O.  Howe,  LL.  D.,  of  Wisconsin,  United  States  Senator,  Postmastel^- 
General,  etc. : 

"In  the  convention  which  framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  the  sub- 
ject of  a  national  university  was  somewhat  considered.  The  proposition  had  won 
friends  and  no  enemies  there.  It  was  in  1787  that  James  Madison,  not  of  Massa- 
chasetts  but  of  Virginia,  not  a  professional  teacher  but  a  practical  statesman, 
moved  in  convention  at  Philadelphia  to  clothe  Congress  with  express  powers  to 
establish  such  a  university.  *  «  «  Doubtless  the  bills  are  imperfect.  It  is  the 
business  of  legislation  and  the  work  of  time  to  perfect  them.  *  *  *  If  it  be  con- 
ceded that  partial  education  is  of  some  value,  it  will  hardly  be  denied  that  thorough 
education  is  of  more  value.  *  *  *  It  was  in  this  precise  way  that  Washington 
and  Madison  (and  Jefferson)  so  incessantly  urged  the  Government  to  act." 

Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  LL.  D.,  o^  Massachusetts,  while  United  Stjates  Senator: 
"  If  we  had  in  this  National  Capital  such  a  university  as  that  of  Berlin,  what  an 
influence  for  the  transformation  of  Washington,  for  an  increase  of  the  interest  of 
the  people  of  our  country  in  the  higher  learning,  for  the  advancement  of  knowl- 
edge among  men,  and  for  giving  to  this  great  and  growing  Republic  the  rank  it 
should  have  among  the  nations  of  the  earth." 


Louis  Agassiz,  LL.  D.,  late  of  Washington  and  Cambridge,  in  1872: 
"  Is  it  not  possible  to  get  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  so  far  interested  in 
this  great  cause  of  the  national  university  that  it  will  find  pleasure  not  only  in  estab- 
lishing it,  but  in  providing  for  it  an  endowment  commensurate  with  the  greatness 
of  the  country  and  with  the  pressing  demands  of  the  higher  learning  f" 

Hon.  Salmon  P.  Chase,  LL.  D.,  while  Chief  .Justice  of  the  United  States: 
"The  higher  education  seems  to  be  progresning  in  a  general  way,  but  the  many 
institutions  which  represent  it  are  without  concurrence.  If  there  were  a  really  great 
university  at  this  national  center,  with  opportunities  that  would  attract  graduate 
students  from  all  sections,  and  with  standards  and  conditions  that  would  in  effect 
bring  all  collegiate  institutions  into  relations  with  itself,  this  one  great  deficiency 
would  be  met;  besides  which,  the  association  of  its  multitude  of  students  would 
tend  to  a  community  of  feeling  and  so  increase  the  security  of  the  Republic.  Presi- 
dent Washington  thought  much  of  this,  and  made  efforts  and  sacrifices  for  the 
founding  of  a  national  university,  and  the  wonder  is  that  Congress  has  not  even  yet 
taken  a  step  in  that  direction." 


OBJECTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


OBJECTIONS  RAISED  BT  CITIZENS,  FEW  IN  NUMBER,  WHO,  IN  THEIR  CORRESPOND- 
ENCE WITH  THE  NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY  COMMITTEE  OP  ONE  HUNDRED,  HAVE 
MANIFESTED  MORE  OR  LESS  OF  OPPOSITION  TO  THE  PRESENT  EFFORT  TO 
ESTABLISH  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  WITH  ANSWERS  BT  THE 
CHAIRMAN  OF  SAID  COMMITTEE. 

The  objections  lately  offered  to  the  national  nniversity  proposition  are  snbatan- 
tially  those  heretofore  offered,  and  so  thoroughly  answered  by  eminent  edncators 
and  statesmen  as  often  as  presented.  They  are  not  really  entitled,  therefore,  to  the 
space  and  time  requisite  to  yet  another  refutation,  especially  since  for  the  most  part 
they  are  from  sources  which  have  shown  little  disposition  to  deal  with  the  subject 
npon  that  high  plane  to  which  it  belongs.  Nevertheless,  in  justice  to  such  right- 
minded  objectors  as  may  not  yet  have  considered  the  question  upon  all  sides,  and 
for  the  satisfaction  of  those  who,  having  heard  the  objections  in  times  past,  may 
wish  to  carefully  consider  the  question  anew  under  conditions  somewhat  changed, 
they  are  here  restated  and  again  answered. 

1.  First  of  all,  it  is  said,  there  is  really  yo  n^d  of  better  facilities  for  university 
education  than  the  country  now  has — no  need  of  the  proposed  post-graduate  uni- 
versity.- 

And  this  notwithstanding  the  emphatic  utterances  by  a  long  line  of  our  foremost 
educators,  beginning  with  President  Hill,  of  Harvard,  who  again  and  again,  and 
more  earnestly  than  ever  of  late,  have  declared  "a  true  university'*  to  be  'Hhe  lend- 
ing want  of  American  education;''  this  notwithstanding  the  annual  exodus  of 
between  2,000  and  3,000  of  our  college  graduates  for  study  and  research  in  the  greater 
and  better-equipped  universities  of  the  Old  World;  this  notwithstanding  our  recent 
appeal  to  the  universities  of  France;  this  notwithstanding  the  present  desperate 
struggle  of  every  one  of  even  our  foremost  institutions  to  meet  the  demand  for  better 
opportunities  for  post-graduate  work  at  home;  this  notwithstanding  the  earnest 
desire  of  those  heads  of  considerably  more  than  100  colleges  and  universities  (includ- 
ing such  as  are  foremost  in  the  entire  country)  which  lead  in  this  work  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  should  come  to  the  rescue  by  the  establishment  o(^a 
nniversity  which  in  the  early  future  shall  be  more  amply  endowed  and  better  cir- 
cumstanced than  any  we  now  have  can  reasonably  hope  to  become. 

"No  need  of  such  an  institution  f"  How  narrow  must  be  the  range  of  such  an 
objector.  Because  his  own  or  a  neighboring  institution  seems  to  him  large  and  pros- 
j>eTOTiB,  though  meeting  simply  the  collegiate  demands  of  those  who  arc  its  stu- 
dents, and  looking  hopefully  to  the  time  when  it  may  become  in  the  true  sense  a 
university,  he  excludes  that  whole  series  of  important  functions  and  relationships 
that  would  attach  to  and  characterize  the  prox>oBed  national  university  at  the  seat 
of  Government  as  they  could  not  possibly  attach  to  any  other  in  the  Unite<l  States. 
I  mean  not  alone  those  supplementary,  coordinating,  and  stimulating  influences 
upon  all  the  other  educational  agencies,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made, 
bat  rather  those  offices  which  it  alone  could  fulfill  in  its  relation  to  the  people  and 
to  the  Grovemment  itself. 

Established  by  the  people  and  for  the  people,  maSnaged  by  men  of  first  eminence 
and  chosen  from  all  divisions  of  the  country  without  distinction  of  party  or  creed, 
conducted  interiorly  by  men  illustrious  for  their  attainments  and  achievements  in 
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their  several  departments  of  learning,  and  attended  by  college  graduates  of  superior 
gifts  and  aspirations  from  every  portion  of  the  coantry,  the  National  University 
would  command  the  attention  of  the  whole  people  as  no  other  institution  could,  giv- 
ing to  them  new  conceptions  of  the  extent  of  human  knowledge,  actual  and  possible, 
with  a  consequent  increase  in  their  appreciation  of  the  whole  series  of  schools,  which, 
as  so  many  steps,  lead  up  to  the  highest,  and  thus  arousing  in  them  a  new  and 
increasing  interest  in  the  great  cause  of  American  education. 

Again,  furnishing  to  the  Government  in  every  department  tne  highest  sources  of 
information  of  every  sort  for  the  solution  of  the  many  problems  which  so  constantly 
arise  in  the  course  of  administration,  it  would  incidentally  render  an  incalculable 
service,  and  secure  to  the  country  that  priceless  advantage  which  in  time  would  the 
more  surely  come  of  an  uncompromising  demand  for  the  best-qualified  statesmanship 
on  the  part  of  those  to  be  entrusted  with  the  management  of  our  national  affairs. 

The  National  University  would  .do  yet  more — vastly  more.    By  this  sense  of  owner- 
ship in  common  thus  awakened  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  through  thiB 
gathering  into  its  halls  and  laboratories  the  many  representatives  of  every  State  in 
the  Union,  and  sending  them  forth  again  not  only  with  increased  knowledge  and 
power,  but  also  with  broader  views,  new  friendships,  and  greater  community  of 
feeling,  it  would  deepen  and  strengthen  that  ft*atemal  regard  between  the  people  of 
all  sections  so  indispensable  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  nation,  and  thus 
furnish  new  guaranties  for  the  greatness  and  perpetuity  of  the  Republic. 
^  2.  It  is  also  sai4  that,  if  better  opportunities  for  the  higher  culture  are  indeed 
necessary  they  should  not  be  furnished  by  one  institution,  but  by  many — that  "not 
centralization  but  decentralization  is  the  order  of  the  day;''  that  the  trend  of  edu- 
cational thought  is  against  such  a  proposition  as  ours;  tbat  the  French,  German, 
and  Austrian  governments  are  multiplying  their  universities  instead  of  spending 
their  strength  upon  one. 

Bo  much  for  the  want  of  a  little  thoughtful  discrimination.  Such  as  entertain 
this  opinion  may  well  be  referred  to  the  following  from  an  oration  once  delivered  br 
the  distinguished  Dr.  Benj.  Apthorp  Gould,  astronomer. 

'' '  Q^ntralization '  is  a  word  and  an  idea  now  far  from  popular.  But  this,  like  most 
other  principles,  has  its  good  as  well  as  evil  consequences.  And  while  we,  under 
democratic  and  republican  institutions,  feel  the  full  force  of  the  objections  to  tbat 
political  centralization  under  which  we  see  so  many  motions  of  the  Old  World  totter- 
ing and  sinking,  we  are  too  apt  to  overlook  the  incalculable,  the  unspeakable  advan- 
tages which  flow  from  the  concentrated  accumulation  of  a  whole  nation's  genius 
and  talent.  *  «  *  There  is  no  substitute  for  the  'encounter  of  the  wise.'  Like 
tbat  of  flint  and  steel  it  strikes  out  without  cessation  the  glowing  sparks  of  tmtb; 
like  that  of  acid  and  alkali  it  forms  new,  unexpected,  and  priceless  combinatioB»; 
like  the  multiplication  of  rods  in  the  fagot,  it  gives  new  strength  to  all  while  taking 
it  f^om  none.  A  spiritual  stimulus  pervades  the  very  atmosphere  electrified  by  the 
proximity  of  congregated  genius,  its  unseen  but  ever  active  energy — floating  in  the 
air,  whispering  in  the  breeze,  vibrating  in  the  nerves,  thrilling  in  the  heart — ^prompts 
to  new  effort  and  loftier  aspiration  through  every  avenue  which  can  give  aooess  to 
the  soul  of  man. 

,  '^"'Such  centralization  is  eminently  distinguished  from  political  centralization,  and 
by  this  peculiarity,  among  others,  that  far  fVom  being  a  combination  for  the  sake  of 
arguing  and  exercising  a  greater  collective  power,  it  acts,  on  the  contrary  to  aug 
ment  individual  influence.  'While  forming  a  nucleus  for  scientific,  literary,  artistic 
energy,  it  is  not  a  gravitation  center  toward  which  everything  must  converge  and 
accunmlate,  but  is  an  organic  center  whose  highest  function  is  to  arouse  and  animate 
the  circulation  of  thought  and  mental  effort  and  profound  knowledge.  It  is  a  nnclens 
of  vitality  rather  than  a  nucleus  of  aggregation.  *  *  *  An  intellectual  center  for 
a  land  is  a  heart,  but  subject  to  no  induration ;  it  is  a  brain,  but  liable  to  no  paraly- 
sis; an  eleotrio  battery  which  can  not  be  consumed;  it  is  a  sun  without  eclipBe,.  a 
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fountain  that  will  know  no  drought.  To  such  a  university  our  colleges  would  look 
for  succor  in  their  need,  for  counsel  in  their  doubt,  for  sympathy  in  their  weal  or 
woe.  There  is  no  one  of  them  but  would  develop  to  new  strength  and  beauty  under 
its  genial  emanations ;  none  so  highly  favored  or  so  great  that  its  resources  and  pow- 
ers would  not  expand ;  none  too  lowly  to  imbibe  the  vitalizing,  animating  influences 
which  it  would  diffuse  like,  perfume." 

Our  objectors  would  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  each  of  those  Govern- 
ments naturally,  if  not  necessarily,  began  their  special  efforts  for  supremacy  with 
but  one  institution ;  making  it  so  great  and  strong  that  they  are  now  able  to  aid  in 
the  planting  of  others  and  to  dnpply  each  of  them  with  a  whole  galaxy  of  illustrious  / 
men  for  their  many  departments.  Let  America  have  at  least  one  that  shall  be  unsur- 
passed, and  that  shall  complete  our  system  of  American  education. 

3.  One  of  the  objectors  has  even  ventured  to  assert  that,  while  it  may  have  been 
well  for  the  Government  to  do  something  for  elemetary  education,  higher  ednpfttinn 
on  the  other  hand  is  rather  a  Inxurv  and  mav  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself— the  very 
thing  it  can  not  do,  because  of  the  large  sums  requisite  for  the  costly  manning  and 
equipping  of  great  institutions,  and  which,  if  wholly  left  to  private  benefactions 
are  ever  liable  to  be  ruiniously  mortgaged  to  some  crudity  of  the  endower  or  to  some 
tenet  of  religious  faith. 

For  answer  to  this  point,  without  stopping  to  show  how,  in  education,  the  lower 
depends  on  the  higher,  I  have  been  content  to  quote  the  words  of  two  of  America's 
foremost  educators,  namely  those  of  Hon.  Andrew  D.  White,  former  president  and 
upbnilder  of  Cornell  University,  and  of  that  most  illustrious  apostle  of  popular 
education,  Horace  Mann. 

It  was  President  White  who,  in  discussing  this  very  xiatlonal  university  proposi- 
tion, said:  ''And,  finally,  I  insist  that  it  is  a  duty  of  society  itself— a  duty  which  it 
can  not  throw  off — to  see  that  the  stock  of  talent  and  genius  in  each  generation  has 
a  chance  for  development,  that  it  may  be  added  to  the  world's  stock  and  aid  in  the 
world's  work.  Now,  it  is  just  this  talent  and  genius  which,  as  all  history  shows, 
private  capacity  and  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  will  not  develop.'' 

^^nd  it  was  Horace  Mann  who  boldly  declared,  "No  man  in  our  country  and  in\ 
our  times  is  worthy  the  name  of  statesman  who  does  not  include  the  highest  practi-/ 
cable  education  of  the  people  in  all  his  plans  of  administration." 

4.  Again,  it  is  urged  that  if  it  must  be  conceded  that  better  and  the  very  best 
post-graduate  facilities  are  still  needed,  in  such  case  it  would  be  more  rational  and 
economical  to  concentrate  the  necessary  resources  upon  one  than  to  distribute  them 
among  several,  nevertheless  that  one  f^^mi1f|  not  be  established  by  the  National 

nnvftyyim^^^.  for  a  number  of  reasonsTto'wiT; '  "  '  "  *  ' " 

.pbt'^he^ nrat  mace,  sa^s  the  objector,  ''It  could  hardly  be  kept  out  of  politics;'^ 

lite  forgetting  how  entirely  our  great  military  and  naval  "academies  have  escaped 
this  ganger;  how  pfllfectlyfree  from^liticai  interference  has  been  our  "own  noble 

[Tihsonian  Institution  ftom  first  to  last;  how  the  great  State  universities  have 
ilvvBlbped  Ahd^ourished  nndftr  tha  fngiiftring  narft  of  legislative  bodies  far  more  fiable 
San  tne  (Jongress' of  the  United  States  to  bo  influenced  in  such  matters  by  party 
cons  id^ationajforge  ttihg,  too^  that  educational  and  scientific  work  is  less  interfered 
witbjjx^^^l^gislatrve  bodies  and  the  public  in  proportion  as  it  passes  into  the 
higherjlfildai^ 

^And  then  '*  the  location  would  be  unfortunate ; "  the  objector  seeming  to  know  little 
of  the  real  facts  in  the  case,  and  to  have  lost  sight  entirely  of  the  small  account  to 
be  made  of  distance  in  these  days  of  easy  transit,  of  the  fact  that  even  Washington 
is  not  so  far  off  as  Berlin,  while  being  at  the  same  time  the  most  beautiful  and 
attractive  of  all  of  our  larger  cities  and  also  affording  readier  contact  than  any  other 
with  representatives  of  all  sections  and  countries,  with  the  broadening  and  liberal* 
izing  influences  incident  thereto.  Moreover  he  seems  surprisingly  forgetful  that 
the  District  of  Colombia  is  the  only  spot  where  it  conld  be  oonstitntionally  estab* 
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lished,  and  that  here  at  Washington  as  nowhere  else  in  America  are  found  those 
important  and  ever-increaeing  aggregations  of  material  and  men  which  of  them- 
selyes  almost  make  a  university. 

5.  Still  more  serious  than  any  of  these  is  said  to  be  the  embarrassment  that  might 
come  to  the  ""^JntiiTrff  "fiirll^rgfifi  a"<^  ^universities  to  be  overshadowed^  minified^  stripped 
of  their  professors  and  wtudents.  and  reduced  to  nothingness  by  the  competing  cen- 
Iral  institution. 

How  strangely  such  objectors  ignore  about  all  the  elements  involved  in  the  rela- 
tionship to  be  established.  They  seem  not  to  understand  that,  first  of  all,  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  United  States  is  to  be  exchisively  post  graduate;  which  fact  of  itself 
relieves  the  more  than  300  of  our  collegiate  institutions  of  every  possible  ground  of 
anxiety,  and  should  open  to  their  view  (as  it  docs  with  the  minority)  the  incalcu- 
lable benefits  that  would  come  to  them  in  the  consequent  correlation  of  all  the  higher 
institutions,  in  the  unification  of  their  work,  in  the  elevation  of  standards,  in  the 
better  supply  of  better-fitted  men  for  their  mauy  faculties,  in  the  stimnbition  the 
national  university  would  give  to  their  thousands  of  ambitious  students  by  the 
opportunities,  honors,  and  distinctions  held  aloft  to  them  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
world. 

As  for  the  newer  institutions  established  within  the  recent  years,  but  few  of  them 
have  so  much  as  a  well-founded  hope  of  doing  a  very  large  amount  of  that  work  of  a 
university  in  the  higher  sense,  which  consists  in  original  investigations  by  great 
leaders  in  many  fields  of  inquiry,  and  in  the  induction  of  gifted  minds  into  the 
methods  of  those  researches  by  means  of  which  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  are 
enlarged  and  mankind  is  advanced  iu  material  and  spiritual  power.  They  are 
mixed  institutions,  all  of  them;  seeking  to  do,  first  of  all,  the  proper  work  of  the 
college;  second,  to  supplement  this  as  far  as  limited  means  and  forces  will  allow 
by  advance  work  in  the  lecture  room  for  such  as  Have  already  received  the  bachelors 
degree,  and  third,  to  attempt  such  work  iu  the  laboratory  as  may  seem  in  a  man- 
ner to  justify  the  university  title. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that,  while  many  such  institutions  have  done  and  are  doing 
the  work  of  the  college  very  well — ^unless  it  be  that  they  attach  too  much  impor- 
tance to  the  learning  of  many  things  and  too  little  to  that  discipline  which  gives 
added  power — the  ''university  work '' attempted  is  for  the  most  part  done  very 
scatteringly,  at  great  disadvantage,  and,  of  course,  with  very  partial  results. 

The  talk  of  ruinous  "  competition,''  is  groundless,  therefore.  Most  of  the  existing 
institutions  would  be  without  the  shadow  of  a  claim  to  sympathy  on  this  ground. 
Such  few  as  have  begun  poBt-gra<luate  work  are  divided  on  the  question ;  the  older 
and  less  progressive  taking  needless  alarm,  while  the  newer  ones,  though  doing  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  advanced  work,  with  high  courage  and  a  better  under- 
standing of  what  the  national  university  would  be,  are  cordial  supporters  of  the 
new  movement,  as  will  appear  from  the  ''  Godspeed''  they  have  so  often  wished  the 
national  committee  of  promotion.  They  know,  first  of  all,  that  even  if  some  of 
their  post-graduate  work  should  also  be  undertaken  by  the  centnil  institution, 
there  are  many  things  worse  than  an  honorable  competition — that,  as  **  competition 
in  business  is  the  life  of  trade,"  so  in  the  higher  fields  of  original  scientific  work  it 
often  leads  to  individual  triumphs  and  to  scientific  progress  for  the  world. 

These  last  also  know  that  a  central  and  national  institution,  interested  above  all 
in  the  welfare  of  important  university  agencies  would  gladly  find  ways  for  a  practi- 
cal realizcitlon  of  all  that  is  so  wisely  provided  for  in  Section  10  of  the  pending  hill, 
which  reads  as  follows : 

''Sec.  10.  The  university  shall  have  authority  to  establish  with  other  institntions 
of  education  and  learning  in  the  United  States  such  cooperative  relations  as  Bh:ill 
be  deemed  advantageous  to  the  public  interest." 

A  real  university,  manned  and  equipped  for  this  higher  work  only,  would  not 
merely  supply  this  growing  demand  of  our  country  and  age  by  relieving  a  multitude 
of  our  coUegiate  institutions  of  the  seeming  necessity  to  keep  pace  with  ambitioos 
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and  better  endowed  competitorB  by  attempting  impossible  things;  it  would  enable 
them  to  concentrate  their  means  and  forces  upon  their  proper  work,  and  thus  con- 
tribute to  that  thorough  scholarship  of  whichi  with  all  our  schools,  colleges,  and 
so-called  universities,  there  is  too  little  in  this  country  anywhere. 

If  anyone  of  these  were  Vastly  better  endowed,  officered,  and  furnished  it  would 
still  be  unable  to  exert  that  coordinating,  correlating,  stimulating,  and  uplifting 
force  so  greatly  needed  and  so  sure  to  be  exercised  by  a  post-graduate  university  of 
the  highest  tyx>e,  established  at  Washington  and  bearing  the  stamp  of  the  nation. 
Denominational  ambitions,  local  Jealousies,  and  State  rivalries  would  prove  insur- 
mountable to  even  the  best  of  them  and  there  would  still  be  a  demand  for  the 
University  of  the  United  States. 

The  fear  of  embarrassment  to  existing  institutions  is  therefore  wholly  groundless. 
The  planting  of  the  proposed  institution  would  doubtless  have  the  effect  to  satisfy 
some  of  the  so-called  universities  that  they  are  still  far  from  the  mark  of  their  high 
calling.  And  that  would  be  an  excellent  service.  The  minority,  seeing  the  present 
impoeaibility  of  becoming  more  than  merely  nominal  universities,  would  wisely  limit 
themaelvee  to  the  solid  and  more  useful  work  of  the  college,  as  before  intimated,  thus 
perfecting  the  scholarship  of  those  whom  they  are  to  qualify  for  the  business  of  life  or 
for  entrance  upon  the  work  of  the  university  itself.  And  such  of  the  institutions  as  are 
really  able  to  do  something  valuable  in  the  way  of  research  and  of  leading  graduates 
of  genius  into  the  highest  fields  of  effort  would  naturally  limit  themselves  to  fewer 
sabjects,  thus  increasing  the  probability  of  an  abler  handling  of  them,  and  drawing 
into  their  work  such  students  as  for  various  reasons  would  find  it  for  their  interest 
to  utilize  the  facilities  near  home,  instead  of  coming  to  Washfhgton.  Moreover, 
while  this  work  of  readjustment  is  going  on  the  central  institution  will  be  gathering 
in  those  ambitious  graduates  of  many  colleges  and  universities  who  would  otherwise 
have  entered  directly  into  their  chosen  life  pursuits ;  giving  to  them  opportunities  for 
advanced  learning  in  the  various  departments,  training  them  for  those  investigations 
by  means  of  which  the  knowledge  of  mankind  is  increased,  and  thus  fitting  for  the 
highest  service  in  the  colleges  and  universities  in  the  several  States  a  score  of  men 
of  supreme  qualifications  for  every  professor  drawn  to  the  national  center. 

6.  But  I  have  reserved  the  most  extraordinary  of  the  objections  to  the  last.  It  has 
an  antiquated  look  and  provokes  a  query  concerning  the  meaus  of  its  fostering  and 
survival  to  this  day.  It  is  said,  and  said  as  if  settling  the  whole  business,  that  it  is 
no  proper  function  of  the  Government  to  care  for  the  interests  of  education;  that 
education  is  not  essential  to  the  security  of  the  Republic;  that  if  it  can  not  be  had 
without  the  help  of  the  Qovemment  it  is  better  that  it  should  not  be  had  at  all ; 
that  this  helping  of  the  people  to  the  means  of  education  is  even  dangerous  to  our 
institutions,  nay,  that  it  ''saps  the  foundations  of  public  liberty ; " — as  if  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  were  an  independent  personality  having  powers  absolutely 
and  wholly  its  own,  capable  of  giving  to  the  people  a  force  and  substance  they  do 
not  in  and  of  themselves  possess,  and  thus  invading  their  independence  and  weaken- 
ing their  self-reliance;  as  if  the  Government  were  not  in  fact  a  body  of  servants 
appointed  to  do  the  people's  work  within  prescribed  limits,  the  people  themselves 
being  the  masters,  decreeing  and  doing  through  and  by  their  servants  whatever  is 
done,  and  hence  being  in  no  sense  separable,  either  in  fact  or  in  thought,  from  the 
Government  itself. 

Tonching  this  whole  subject  of  a  just  relationship  between  Government  and  the\ 
higher  education,  we  can  not  do  better  than  to  quote  from  an  address  by  Dr.  Wil-  \ 
liam  T.  Harris,  present   United  States    Commissioner  of  Education,  before  the^ 
National  Edneational  Association,  at  Detroit,  in  1874 :  ^^ 

"But  the  most  obvious  and  often  repeated  objection  to  the  proposed  national  uni* 
versity  is  dvawn  from  the  nature  of  our  national  politics.    It  is  contended  that  w<^ 
have  a  certain  low  standard  of  politics,  and  that  whatever  is  directed,  managed,  and  * 
supported  by  the  State  suffers  inevitably  from  political  influence.     A  university   ^ 
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fonnded  ander  the  management  of  onr  National  Government  would  be  the  prej  «f 
demagogues,  it  is  thought.  This  view  is  developed  and  sapported  chieffly  by  those 
who  hold  the  theory  that  our  Government  should  exclude  from  its  fnnctions  an  inter- 
ference with  education  or  with  other  functions  within  the  range  of  civil  society. 

''This  theory  has  been  persistently  reiterated  in  political  platforms  and  political 
treatises  during  the  period  since  the  formation  of  our  Federal  Government.  At  times 
it  has  led  to  legislation  tending  to  purge  away  certain  complications  with  civil 
I  society  which  have  arisen  through  various  exigencies  of  war  or  peace.  The  history 
of  legislation  regarding  a  national  bank,  regarding  the  issue  of  paper  money,  or  a 
tarift",  regarding  various  internal  improvements,  and  the  status  of  corporations,  is  one 
of  the  most  momentous  interest  to  the  thinking  statesman  and  economist.  Whatever 
violent  legislation  has  attempted,  to  purge  the  state  of  all  complication  with  civil 
society,  has  failed.  Again  and  again  in  our  history  we  have  come  upon  conditions 
which  necessitated  the  interference  of  Government  in  affairs  of  civil  soeiety.  In 
latter  yeai's,  and  in  proportion  as  the  relations  of  civil  society  have  become  more 
complex  with  us,  such  complication  has  become  more  and  more  frequent  and  ioevi- 
table.  Internal  improvements,  foreign  and  domestic  commerce,  intercommnnication, 
money,  bonds,  and  corporate  rights  and  pririleges — ^the  General  Government  can 
not  choose  but  mediate  in  those  things.  Its  war  caused  it  to  create  a  mercantile 
commodity  in  the  shape  of  bonds  to  the  amount  of  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars, 
and  to  throw  the  same  on  the  market  of  the  world  within  a  period  of  six  years.  Civil 
society  and  the  state  are  only  different  phases  of  the  same  organic  human  combina- 
tion ;  in  the  former,  in  civil  society,  the  individual  uses  the  organization «for  his  own 
sustenance  and  support,  and  the  furtherance  of  his  private  ends  through  the  agency 
of  wealth ;  in  the  latter,  the  state,  the  organization,  exists  in  its  unity,  and  subordi- 
nates all  individuals  to  its  end. 

'*  The  state  must  exist  as  the  logical  condition  of  the  existence  of  civil  society  and 
the  welfare  or  rational  existence  of  the  individual.  Unless  the  individual  devotes 
his  life  and  property  to  the  state  and  acknowledges  the  supreme  right  to  use  him 
and  his  he  does  not  properly  reoognize  his  position.  But  it  exists  \vhether  con- 
sciously recognized  or  not  by  the  citizen  or  statesman.  Now,  from,  the  reciprocal 
relations  of  the  functions  of  the  state  and  civil  society  as  related  to  the  individual, 
it  follows  that  the  state  as  a  directive  power  of  the  organism  as  a  whole  most  legis- 
late regarding  all  sncli  phases  as  relate  to  its  own  self-preservation  and  perpetuation. 
No  other  people  ever  before  started  such  a  theory  as  the  one  which  asserts  or  pre- 
supposes in  some  form  the  denial  of  an  organic  relation  of  state  and  society.  So 
long  OS  we  undertake  to  realize  this  theory  we  shall  act  a  farce  between  ourselves  and 
the  intelligence  of  mankind.  We  shall  do  practically  in  spite  of  ourselves  what  we 
condemn  in  theory. 

'*  By  a  common  movement  the  foremost  nations  of  Europe  have  advanced  to  the 
position  that  public  education  is  a  concern  that  vitally  interests  the  state.  No  state 
can  allow  its  productive  industry  to  fall  behind  that  of  other  nations.  Index>endence 
can  not  be  long  preserved  on  snch  terms.  Directly,  as  necessary  to  the  war  material, 
and  indirectly  as  essential  to  productive  industry,  the  education  of  the  whole  people 
is  indispensable,  and  the  Government  can  not  afford  to  leave  it  to  arbitrary  private 
benevolence  or  to  the  zeal  of  the  church. 

"The  great  desideratum  in  this  country  is  to  kindle  still  more  the  zeal  of  our  leg- 
.  islators  on  behalf  of  public  education.  To  attempt  to  cool  their  zeal  is  to  work  a 
I  mischief.  It  behooves  our  Government  to  see  to  it  that  eduoation  is  national  and 
not  sectional  or  sectarian,  or  a  matter  of  caste.  On  no  other  nation  is  this  injunc- 
tion laid  so  heavily.  The  foundations  of  our  Government  rest  on  popular  education. 
Other  nations  have  always  seen  to  it  that  their  directive  intelligence  was  educated 
Ht  the  expense  of  the  state.  They  even  go  farther  in  our  time  and  educate  their 
sinews  of  war  and  the  quality  of  their  productive  industry.  We,  in  America,  are 
committed  to  universal  public  education  implicitly  by  the  Constitution  of  oni  Gov- 
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ernment,  which  is  a  Oovernment  of  the  people  by  the  people.  Not  only  must  t 
citizen  here  be  able  to  read  and  interpret  the  laws  of  the  land  for  himself,  bat  he 
expected  to  possess  and  exercise  the  requisite  intelligence  to  make  the  laws  whic 
he  is  to  obey.  All  the  evils  which  we  suffer  politically  may  be  traced  to  the  exis 
ence  in  our  midst  of  an  immense  mass  of  ipiorant,  illiterate,  or  semi-educated  peopl 
who  aasist  in  goTeming  the  country,  while  they  possess  no  insight  into  the  true 
nature  of  the  issues  which  they  attempt  to  decide.  If  in  Europe,  and  even  in  China, 
the  directive  classes  are  educated  at  public  expense,  how  essential  is  it  that  the 
rq>ubHcan  state  shall,  before  all,  insure  universal  education  within  its  domain.'' 

The  accepted  doctrine  of  to-day  is  certainly  this :  That  the  Qovemment  is  of  the 
nature  of  an  agency  established  by  the  people  for  their  convenience,  and  for  their 
permanent  as  well  as  present  advantage— that  the  Constitution  is  a  binding  agree- 
ment of  the  people  as  to  the  purpose  and  organization  of  this  agency  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  agents  to  be  employed,  the  manner  of  their  choosing,  and  the  scope  of 
tbe  duties  they  are  to  perform.  And  who  will  say  that  the  people,  acting  through 
this  agency,  are  not  both  competent  and  in  duty  bound,  in  constitutional  ways,  to 
avail  themselves  of  their  own  means  to  their  own  highest  goodf 

Such  was  the  theory  of  the  founders  of  the  Government  and  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution ;  such  the  view  of  Washington,  who  repeatedly,  and  especially  in  his  last 
annual  message  to  Congress,  pointed  out  several  ways  in  which  a  national  university, 
established  by  the  Government,  would  prove  a  bulwark  of  free  institutions ;  sach  the 
theory  on  which  the  Federal  Government  not  only  established  those  noble  training 
schools  for  the  Army  and  Navy  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis,  but  has  also  made  such 
provision  for  elementary  and  secondary  education  as  has  resulted  in  the  public-school 
system  peculiar  to  this  country;  such  the  theory  on  which  Government  provision 
was  early  made  for  the  partial  endowment  of  universities  in  a  number  of  the  great 
States  of  more  recent  organization ;  such  the  theory  on  which,  by  the  act  of  1862, 
provision  was  made  for  the  establishmeut  of  those  schools  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts  which  have  furnished  to  thousands  of  needy  students  scientific  oppor- 
tunities otherwise  impossible,  and  which  have  so  materially  advanced  the  practical 
arts,  while  adding  to  the  resources,  attractive  powers,  and  general  usefulness  of  the 
institutions  in  connection  with  which  the  most  of  them  were  established ;  such  the 
theory  on  which  Congress  provided  for  the  so-called  experimental  stations,  with  a 
view  to  the  advancement  of  the  art  of  husbandry — things  done,  every  one  of  them,  by 
the  people  through  their  agents,  and  in  the  joint  interest  of  community.  State,  and 
Nation. 

Is  not  this  also  the  theory  on  which  the  Government  has  taken  part  in  our  inter- 
national expositions,  and  has  inaugurated  surveys  and  explorations  for  discovery  in 
the  interest  of  science  and  for  increasing  the  honor  of  the  American  name  f  Is  not  this 
the  theory  on  which,  at  a  cost  of  so  many  millious,  have  been  established  and  are 
liberally  maintained  at  this  national  center  that  grand  cluster  of  half  a  hundred 
educational,  scientific,  and  industrial  bureaus,  museums,  observatories,  laboratories, 
libraries,  and  the  like,  which  are  contributing  so  greatly  to  tbe  dignity,  honor,  and 
general  welfare  of  the  nation f  Is  not  this  the  theory,  last  of  all,  on  which  was  but 
recently  created  and  equipped  a  new  great  Department  of  the  Government,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  f 

In  view  of  all  these  facts  and  of  that  vast  array  of  facts  and  considerations  so 
easily  marshalled,  how  misconceived  and  groundless  seem  all  the  objections  that  were 
ever  urged  against  the  one  final  step,  greatest  of  all,  which  looks  to  the  more  effect- 
ive service  of  those  important  agencies,  as  well  as  to  their  larger  utilization  in  the 
interest  of  education — in  short,  to  the  earlier  opening  up,  better  husbanding,  wiser 
direction,  and  perpetual  development  of  the  resources,  both  material  and  intellectual, 
of  a  great  motion,  so  magnificently  planted  and  so  wonderfully  endowed !  That  such 
final  step  will  be  taken,  and  with  a  liberality  commensurate  with  the  great  end  to 
be  accomplibhed,  there  is  no  longer  room  for  question.    The  Government  can  not  now 
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repudiate  or  reverse  its  beneficent  and  far-reaching  policj  in  the  interest  of  science 
and  learning. 

The  American  people,  having  early  realised  the  vital  necessity  for  a  general 
enlightenment  of  the  masses,  were  not  slow  in  coming  to  understand  how  the  vast- 
ness  and  variety  of  our  resources  and  the  rapid  progress  of  other  nations  were 
making  both  great  and  growing  demands  upon  the  industries  of  the  country^  which 
they  were  powerless  to  meet  without  the  help  of  science;  nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that  they  have  now  also  come  to  a  realization  of  how  truly  the  conspicuous  place 
we  hold  among  the  nations,  and  the  nature  of  our  Government,  as  well  as  the  genius 
and  aspirations  of  our  people,  imperatively  demand  the  best  possible  facilities  for 
that  high  culture  and  that  work  of  research  which  are  essential  to  intellectual 
supremacy,  and  hence  are  reasons  deep  and  urgent  for  the  earliest  possible  estab- 
lishment of  the  crowning  University  of  the  United  States. 
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Apbil  8, 1896.— Ordered  to  t>e  printed. 


Mr.  WALTHAiiL,  from  the  Select  Oommittee  to  Establish  the  Uni- 
yersitiy  of  the  United  States,  sabmitted  the  following 

VIEWS  OF  THE  MINORITY: 

[To  accompany  S.  1202.] 

For  a  century  the  proposition  to  establish  a  national  nniversitj,  to  be 
endowed  and  controlled  by  the  General  Government,  has  from  time 
to  time  been  before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  one  form  or 
another. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  Oircolar  of  Information  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  in  1890  briefly  refer  to  the  unsuccessful  efforts 
made  in  that  direction  up  to  that  time. 

<^ATTBMPTS  TO  POUND  A  NATIONAL  UNIVBBSITT. 

^<  The  ideas  of  Washington  respecting  a  national  university  at  the  cap- 
ital lingered  long  in  the  minds  of  statesmen  after  his  plan  was  finally 
rejected.  Doubtless  it  was  through  his  influence  that  in  1796  a  propo- 
sition was  before  Congress  in  the  form  of  a  memorial  praying  for  the 
foundation  of  a  university.  No  action  was  taken  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
posed institution.^ 

^^Again  in  1811  a  committee  was  appointed  by  Congress  to  report  on 
the  question  of  the  establishment  of  a  seminary  of  learning  by  the 
national  legislature.  The  committee  reported  unfavorably,  deeming  it 
unconstitutional  for  the  Government  to  found,  endow,  and  control  the 
proposed  seminary.* 

<^  In  1816  another  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  again  the  scheme  failed.^  From  this  time  on  the  subject 
seemed  practically  settled,  and  we  hear  little  more  of  it  in  legislative 
circles  until  the  discussion  of  the  disposal  of  the  Smithsonian  bequest 
At  this  time  there  were  many  warm  advocates  of  the  proposal  to  devote 
the  Smithsonian  fund  toward  the  founding  of  a  national  university. 

1  Ex.  Doc.y  Foarth  Congress,  second  session. 
*  Ex.  Doc,  Eleventh  Congress,  third  session. 
*£x.  Doc.,  Fourteenth  Congress,  second  session. 
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The  subject  at  this  time  received  free  discussion,  and  the  result  ended 
in  the  defeat  of  the  oniversity  plan.  While  the  plan  for  a  national  nni- 
Tersity  has  not  yet  succeeded,  Congress  has  established  and  supported 
the  National  Museum,  the  Oongressional  Library,  the  Naval  Observ- 
atory, and  the  Bureau  of  Education,  for  the  promotion  of  education 
and  science. 

<<  An  attempt  to  found  a  national  university  was  made  in  1873,  soon 
after  the  circulation  of  the  reports  of  the  Paris  Exposition. 

•  •••••• 

'<  The  bill  reported  ^  at  this  time  provided  for  a  university  at  the  capi- 
tal, endowed  by  the  Federal  Government  to  the  amount  of  $20,000,000, 
yielding  5  per  cent  interest;  the  income  to  be  used  for  buildings, 
fumishiDgs,  and  for  the  general  support  of  the  university.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  state  that  the  bill  did  not  pass. 

<'It  is  not  intended  to  discuss  the  question  of  a  national  university, 
but  attention  should  be  called  to  the  great  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  higher  education  in  the  last  fifteen  years. 

<<  The  old  colleges  have  broadened  their  courses  and  increased  their 
endowments.  State  universities  have  come  into  power  during  this 
period,  and  the  agricultural  colleges,  many  of  them  then  begun,  have 
developed  into  flourishing  institutions  of  learning.  There  has  arisen 
a  new  class  of  universities,  created  by  heavy  jwrivat'C  endowments;  such 
are  Johns  Hopkins,  Oornell,  Tulane,  Clark,  Boston,  Stanford,  and  others. 
With  these  new  additions  and  the  progress  of  the  old  schools,  many 
of  the  evils  complained  of  in  the  above  report  have  disappeared. 
Whether  these  new  institutions,  working  with  the  old,  will  fill  the 
national  demands  for  education,  and  thus  render  a  national  university 
unnecessary  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  evident  that  it  is  not  an  eaqr 
task  to  create  a  national  university." 

On  May  14,  1890,  Senator  George  F.  Edmunds  introduced  in  the 
Senate  '<  A  bill  to  establish  a  university  of  the  United  States,"  which 
was  referred  to  a  select  committee,  of  which  he  was  chairman,  but  no 
action  was  taken  upon  it. 

This  bill  provided  for  the  appropriation  of  (500^000  for  the  puichase 
of  grounds  and  the  erection  of  buildings,  and  that  $5,000,000  should 
be  set  apart  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  a  perpetual  fund, 
bearing  interest  at  4  per  cent  per  annum,  for  the  support  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  university. 

On  March  3,  1893,  Senator  Proctor,  chairman  of  this  committee, 
reported  favorably  a  bill  to  establish  a  national  university.  The  report 
shows  that  its  location  and  endowment  were  provided  for  as  follows: 

<^As  a  partial  provision  for  the  location  of  the  neoessaiy  buildings  the 
bill  grants  the  site  selected  for  this  purpose  by  President  Washington 
in  1796,  and  now,  since  the  removal  of  the  Naval  Observatory,  withoat 

1  House  Beport  No.  89^  Fortynieoond  Oongiess,  third  seasion,  I,  90. 
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impartant'iise;  and  for  the  support  of  the  institution  sets  apart  one- 
ha!^  the  net  x>roceedB  of  the  public  lands,  one-half  of  such  half  to  be 
used  euirrently  in  providing  for  the  opening  of  the  institution  and  for 
carrying  it  on,  the  remainder  to  accumulate  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  as  an  endowment  until  competent  to  yield  a  sufficient 
reyeoue,  together  with  the  gifts  and  bequests  that  may  be  attracted  to 
it,  for  the  permanent  support  of  the  institution." 

There  was  no  action  on  this  bill  in  the  Senate. 

On  March  24,  1894,  Senator  Hunton,  chairman  of  this  committee, 
reported  favorably  ^^A  bill  to  establish  a  national  university,''  which 
provided,  as  set  forth  in  the  report — 

'^  That  for  the  practical  establishment,  support,  and  maintenance  of 
the  university  there  shall  be  used  one-third  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  the  public  lands  for  the  period  of  ten  years  from  the  passage 
of  this  act ;  that  the  regents  shall  have  power  to  receive  and  adminis- 
ter all  such  gifts,  devises,  and  bequests  as  are  made  for  the  benefit  of 
the  university,"  etc. 

This  bill  was  discussed  in  the  Senate  but  no  vote  was  taken  upon  it, 
though  urged  with  great  earnestness  and  ability  by  the  friends  of  the 
measure. 

Of  the  various  bills  that  have  been  considered  by  this  committee  the 
present  bill  is  the  first  one  providing  for  an  appropriation  of  money  for 
the  purpose  of  a  national  university  which  has  received  the  sanction 
of  a  majority,  the  others  which  have  been  favorably  reported  having 
provided  that  its  support  should  come  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
tiie  public  lands. 

In  support  of  the  present  measure  the  majority  quote  expressions 
firom  the  earlier  Presidents,  commencing  with  Washington,  and  irom 
some  of  the  later  ones,  including  President  Grant. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the 
majority: 

^^It  is  also  a  matter  of  history  that  Presidents  John  Adams. and 
Thomas  Je£ferson  favored  the  university  proposition  throughout  their 
terms  of  office,  repeatedly  urging  its  importance  upon  Congress. 

^^For  example,  in  his  sixth  annual  message,  President  Jefferson,  hav- 
ing already  predicted  fikvorable  action  by  Congress  and  discussed  the 
use  of  the  Treasury  surplus  for  a  national  endowment,  said: 

'^Education  is  here  plaoed  among  the  artiolee  of  publio  oare ;  DOt  that  it  would  be 
propoeed  to  take  its  ordinary  branohes  out  of  the  hands  of  private  enterprise,  which 
manages  so  mueh  better  all  the  concerns  to  which  it  is  equals  but  a  public  institu- 
tion can  alone  snpply  those  sciences  which,  though  rarely  called  for,  are  necessary 
to  complete  the  circle,  all  the  parts  of  which  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the 
country,  and  some  to  its  preservation.  «  «  •  The  present  consideration  of  a 
national  establishment  for  education  particularly  is  rendered  proper  by  this  cir- 
emnstance  also,  that  if  Congress,  approving  the  proposition,  shall  yet  think  it  more 
eligible  to  found  it  on  a  donation  of  lands,  they  have  it  now  in  their  power  to  endow 
it  with  those  which  wiU  be  among  the  earliest  to  produce  the  necessary  income.'' 
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From  this  it  might  be  inferred  that  Mr.  Jefferson  favored  the  use  of 
the  Treasury  surplus  for  a  national  endowment  under  the  power 
invested  by  the  Constitution  in  Congress,  but  an  examination  of  the 
text  of  his  message  from  which  the  above  extract  was  taken  clearly 
shows  the  contrary.  The  asterisks  in  the  extract  indicate  that  it  is 
incomplete  and  a  reference  to  the  text  reveals  that  the  passage  omitted 
is  important,  and  is  as  follows: 

"The  subject  is  now  proposed  for  the  consideration  of  Congress, 
because,  if  approved,  by  the  time  the  State  legislatures  shall  have 
deliberated  on  this  extension  of  the  Federal  trusts,  and  the  laws  shall 
be  passed  and  other  arrangements  made  for  their  execution,  the  neces- 
sary funds  will  be  on  hand  and  without  employment.  I  suppose  au 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  by  consent  of  the  States,  necessary, 
because  the  objects  now  recommended  are  not  amoug  those  enumer- 
ated in  the  CoDstitution,  and  to  which  it  permits  public  moneys  to  be 
applied." 

The  extract  from  President  Grant's  annual  message  of  1873  quoted 
by  the  majority  shows  that  he  favored  "the  establishment  in  this  Dis- 
trict of  an  institution  of  learning  or  a  university  of  the  highest  order 
hy  donations  of  lands.^ 

When  it  is  considered  in  connection  with  Mr.  Jefferson's  x)osition  that 
a  proposition  to  vest  in  Congress  the  express  power  to  establish  a 
national  university  was  voted  down  in  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
whatever  may  be  claimed  to  have  been  the  motive  which  influenced 
the  vote,  it  may  be  seen  that  there  is  at  least  room  for  discussion  as  to 
the  constitutionality  of  such  a  proposition  as  that  embodied  in  thisbilL 
There  may  be  precedents  to  support  it,  and  the  minority,  while  sug- 
gesting the  constitutional  question  for  consideration,  base  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  measure  chiefly  upon  some  practical  grounds  which  will 
be  briefly  stated. 

This  project  has  repeatedly  failed  when  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
Government  were  in  more  satisfactory  condition  than  at  present. 
Unless  there  is  au  actual  necessity  for  such  an  institution  as  that 
proposed,  and  the  majority  think  there  is  not,  it  should  not  be  estab- 
lished, especially  now,  when  the  Government  is  constantly  selling 
bonds  to  raise  money  and  its  receipts  are  constantly  running  behind 
its  expcDditures. 

It  is  true  the  present  bUl  makes  an  inconsiderable  appropriation,  but 
there  is  no  effort  to  conceal  the  fact  that  the  Government  is  to  provide 
the  necessary  funds  to  secure  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
the  university,  involving,  it  is  believed,  an  outlay  of  an  immense  amount 
of  money.  This  money  must  come,  as  matters  now  stand,  from  an  addi- 
tion to  the  burdens  of  taxation  or  from  the  further  issue  of  bonds,  and 
the  minority  sanction  neither  for  this  purpose,  or  from  the  devotion  to 

it  of  a  portion  of  the  public  lands,  which  will  be  discussed  later  in  this 
report. 
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If  to  this  there  shall  be  opposed  the  conjectare  that  the  necessary 
fdnds  will  come  in  large  part  from  private  benefactions,  the  answer  is 
if  the  Mends  of  the  measure  will  be  content  with  a  mere  charter,  such 
as  has  been  granted  to  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  institutions,  carry- 
ing no  implication  that  the  university  is  to  be  founded  and  maintained 
by  the  use  of  public  money,  no  objection,  it  is  believed,  will  come  from 
any  quarter;  certainly  none  from  the  minority  of  the  committee.  But 
let  us  consider  the  question, 

IS  THEBE  A  NECESSITY  FOR  A  NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY  t 

The  case  is  very  diflferent  now  from  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  Wash- 
ington. He  began  his  advocacy  of  a  national  university  as  early  as 
1789,  but  it  took  distinct  and.  public  form  in  1794.  The  only  institu- 
tions in  existence  in  the  United  States  in  1789  that  were  at  all  worthy 
of  the  name  of  college  were  Harvard,  founded  in  1638;  William  and 
Mary,  1693;  Yale,  1701;  Princeton,  1796;  Washington  and  Lee,  as  it 
is  now  called,  1749,  and  Columbia,  1754. 

These  five  institutions  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  though 
they  were  considered  colleges,  were  nearer  the  grade  of  academies  in 
the  present  day.  They  had  .but  little  endowment,  their  libraries  were 
small,  they  had  practically  no  museums  and  no  laboratories.  Even 
Harvard,  the  oldest  and  strongest  of  these  institutions,  did  uot  become 
a  fiill-fledged  college  until  long  after  Washington's  death,  and  when 
he  was  urging  a  national  university  all  Harvard's  appropriated  and 
unappropriated  funds  did  not  amount  to  more  than  $50,000. 

Columbia,  which  had  been  called  King's  College  previously,  was 
closed  in  1776,  and  was  in  a  deplorable  condition  when  the  Revolution 
ended — its  board  of  governors  dead  or  missing,  its  library  scattered, 
and  its  apparatus  destroyed.  When  it  was  reorganized  as  Columbia  it 
had  an  income  of  only  $6,000  a  year,  and  had  but  little  more  for  sev- 
eral years  afterwards.  The  condition  of  the  other  institutions  named 
above  was  not  much  better  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 

Several  other  institutions  were  organized  just  before  and  just  after 
the  Revolutionary  war — Brown  University,  1764;  Rutgers,  1766;  Dart- 
mouth, 1769;  Washington,  1782;  Dickinson,  1783;  Hampden-Sidney, 
1783 — ^but  on  account  of  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  country  and 
the  poverty  of  the  people  they  had  but  little  strength  and  would  hardly 
be  recognized  as  academies  today.  There  was  no  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  any  large  gifts  to  these  institutions  for  at  least  a  generation 
to  come,  and  the  people  who  were  able  to  educate  their  sons  naturally 
turned  to  good  institutions  abroad,  and  especially  to  the  lands  from 
which  they  had  recently  emigrated.  This  procession  of  American  youth 
to  foreign  schools,  where  they  might  imbibe  monarchical  ideas  and  sen- 
timents, awakened  in  Washington  the  fear  of  future  calamity  to  the 
young  Republic,  and  in  this  it  is  believed  may  be  found  the  origin  of  his 
advocacy  of  a  strong  and  well-equipped  national  institution. 
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The  situation  now  is  very  different.  There  are  about  four  hundred 
colleges  and  universities  distributed  through  the  country.  They  have 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  productive  funds,  and  quite  as 
much  more  invested  in  buildings,  lands,  libraries,  museuniA,  laboiato- 
ries,  etc.  They  have  an  annual  iooome  of  from  twenty  to  twenly-five 
millions.  It  would  seem  there  is  no  longer  any  necessity  for  our  young 
men  going  abroad  for  college  training. 

There  are  at  least  twenty  institutions  distributed  over  the  countiy 
that  are  now  doing  what  is  called  university  work,  by  which  is  meant 
post-graduate  work,  providing  facilities  for  study  beyond  the  bachelor's 
degree.  They  have  an  income  of  from  ten  to  twelve  millions  a  year, 
and  can  accommodate  in  this  line  of  work  more  students  than  they  now 
have. 

In  the  concluding  paragraph,  quoted  above,  from  the  Circular  of  Infor- 
mation issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  1890,  the  great  changes 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  preceding  fifteen  years  are  mentioned^  and 
attention  is  called  to  what  there  appears  as  showing  the  disappearance 
of  the  evils  complained  of  in  the  report  there  referred  to. 

The  munificent  gifts  that  have  been  devoted  to  university  work  of 
late  years  are  but  the  beginning  of  what  may  be  expected  hereafter  as 
a  result  of  the  large  fortunes  that  have  been  amassed  in  this  country. 
In  this  connection  the  gift  of  Leland  Stanford  may  be  referred  to,  and 
also  the  wonderful  growth  of  the  Chicago  University  and  the  several 
millions  received  by  Columbia,  Johns  Hopkins,  the  Clark  University, 
and  a  number  of  others. 

Here  in  Washington,  besides  other  institutions  of  high  rank,  which 
are  supported  by  private  means  and  endowment,  we  have  a  grand  uni- 
versity representing  the  Catholic  faith,  and  the  American  University, 
representing  the  Protestant  faith,  will  soon  commence  the  erection  of 
its  buildings.  Both  these  institutions  are  backed  by  great  wealth  Mid 
power,  and  at  least  one  other  is  in  contemplation;  and  present  and 
future  demands  at  the  capital,  it  is  believed,  will  be  met  by  institutioiis 
existing  and  projected,  embracing  all  branches  of  research  and  learning. 

IS  A  NATIONAL  UNTVEESITY  DESIRABLE  t 

There  are  many  practical  difficulties  in  the  way.  Beligion  is  likely 
to  give  rise  to  one.  Let  such  a  university  be  established,  and  if  the 
great  denominations  do  not  contend  with  reference  to  the  religious 
implication  of  the  doctrines  taught,  they  will  at  least  find  fault  if  there 
is  not  a  religious  and  Christian  spirit  in  the  institution. 

Even  if  this  could  be  avoided  and  all  should  consent  that  education 
might  be  purely  secular,  there  are  subjects  to  be  taught  upon  which 
the  great  political  parties  of  the  country  would  not  agree,  and  the  danger 
is  that  the  university  might  become  a  football  between  these  parties  as 
they  come  and  go  from  power.  The  great  question  of  constitutional 
interpretation  would  necessarily  be  discussed.    Those  irtio  contend  for 
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a  strict  oolistraetion  would  be  dissatisfied  if  a  broader  constrQction 
were  tangbt,  and  yioe  yersa.  There  would  also* be  the  same  kind  of 
question  in  reference  to  the  relation  of  this  Government  to  foreign 
governments  in  the  department  of  international  law.  It  was  recently 
seen  that  many  instrootors  in  universities  did  not  agree  with  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  President  upon  this  subject. 

There  would  certainly  be  the  same  question  with  reference  to  eco- 
nomics— a  subject  which  is  sometimes  dealt  with  as  post-graduate 
work. 

Should  these  departments  touch  either  free  trade  or  protection, 
disagreement  and  friction  would  be  inevitable,  and  it  is  not  seen  how 
anything  could  be  taught  concerning  the  economic  conditions  of  the 
country  without  involving  these  disputed  points. 

Political  history  must  also  be  taught  in  a  national  university,  involv- 
ing the  discussion  of  the  past  and  present  attitude  of  the  great  parties 
touching  the  political  questions  that  divide  them. 

MedisBval  history  with  its  religious  wars,  and  modern  history  with 
its  religious  contentions,  could  not  be  taught  without  oftense  to  many 
among  the  great  Protestant  and  Catholic  bodies. 

If  ethics  were  touched  upon  at  all  it  must  be  either  from  the  natural- 
istic standpoint  of  the  evolutionist,  which  would  be  objectionable  to  the 
Christian,  or  from  the  Christian  standpoint,  which  would  be  objection- 
able to  the  naturalist.  These  sciences  could  not  be  followed  to  the 
origin  of  things  without  striking  the  same  religious  difSculties. 

These  and  kindred  objections  seem  fatal  to  the  successful  and  har- 
monious workings  of  such  an  educational  establishment  as  that  pro- 
posed to  be  founded  and  maintained  at  public  expense. 

PUBLIC  LAin)S. 

If  it  shall  be  proposed  to  resort  to  the  public  lands  for  this  purpose 
an  objection  which  would  seem  to  be  decisive  is  that  this  can  not  be 
done  without  a  reversal  of  the  settled  policy  of  the  Government  to 
devote  these  lands  liberally  to  educational  purposes  in  the  States  to  aid 
in  the  support  of  both  common  schools  and  colleges,  so  that  the  imme- 
diate benefits  so  far  as  possible  may  reach  all  the  people. 

This  policy  seems  to  find  full  justification  in  the  consideration  that 
these  lands,  the  property  of  the  people,  should,  so  far  as  devoted  to 
educational  purposes,  be  applied  as  much  as  practicable  for  the  benefit 
of  the  i>eople  in  general,  and  not  to  a  purpose  which,  directly  at  least, 
would  benefit  but  a  limited  class.  The  annexed  document,  marked  A, 
shows  the  extent  to  which  this  policy  of  aiding  education  in  the  States 
has  been  pursued  during  the  long  period  which  has  elapsed  since  a 
national  university  was  first  proi)osed.  That  it  has  been  followed  so 
long  with  the  approval  of  the  people  of  the  country  and  with  satis- 
&ctory  results  vindicates  its  wisdom  and  beneficence,  and  the  fact  that 
specisJ  grants  of  lauds  are  constantly  being  made  by  Congress  in  aid 
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of  education  in  the  States  argnes  that  the  policy  is  sustained  by  tbe 
public  and  that  a  diversion  of  those  lands  to  the  uses  of  a  national 
university  would  not  meet  public  favor  and  support 

Documents  attached  hereto  marked  B,  G,  D,  and  E,  containing 
expressions  from  a  number  of  distinguished  educators  and  other  emi- 
nent persons,  are  referred  to  as  showing  that  in  their  opposition  to  this 
bill  the  minority  are  supported  by  the  judgment  of  many  distinguished 
Americans  who  are  wholly  impartial  and  peculiarly  fitted  to  deal  with 
this  subject.  The  testimony  of  many  others  might  be  added  if  consid- 
ered necessary. 

David  Turpib. 

James  K.  Jones. 

Knutb  Nelson. 

£.  O.  Walthall. 
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A. 

STATE  GRANTS  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS-TABLES. 

General  Land  Office,  March  IS,  1896. 

•Showing  area  of  land*  donatod  to  Stales  for  varioue  purport,  under  various 

general  and  special  grants. 


State  and  Terri- 

Support of  common 
schools.  * 

Academies, 

seminaries, 

or  aniver* 

slties. 

Agricnltnral  and 
mechanical  colleges. 

Public 
build- 
ings. 

Peni- 

tentia- 

Conrt- 

tory. 

Sections. 

Lands 
granted. 

Lands. 

Scrip. 

ries.  t  andJaiL 

1 

A  lAVkAtnA  . . 

16 

16 

16  and  36 

16  and  36 

Acres. 

901.725 

028,057 

5, 610, 702 

3, 715, 555 

Acres. 

46,080 
46,060 
46,080 
46,080 

Aares. 

Acres. 

240,000 

160,000 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

.......... 

9,600 

6,400 

32,000 

1,000 

CalifomiA .... 

160,000 
90,000 

Colorado 

32,000 

Conneoticat 

180,000 
90,000 
90,000 

270,000 

TmAWwre 

Florida 

16 

1,053,653 

92,160 

5,120 

GiM>riria. ......... 

Idaho 

16  and  36 
16 
16 
16 

16  and  36 

3,063,271 
985,141 
601,049 
978,578 

2.876,124 

46,060 
46,080 
46,060 
46,080 
46,080 

90,000 

32,000 

Illinois  .......... 

480,000 
890,000 

Indiana 

Iowa  ............ 

240,000 
90,000 

3,200 
6,400 

TTanmui , . . , 

ELentncky  ....... 

330,000 
210,000 
210,000 
210, 000 
360,000 

Looiaiana 

16 

798,085 

46,080 

Maine 

Maryland 

Maeaaclinsetts . . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

16 
16  and  36 
16 
16 
16  and  36 
16  and  36 
16  and  36 

1,003,573 
2,969,991 
838,329 
1, 162, 137 
5, 102, 107 
2,637,155 
3,985,422 

46,080 
92,160 
60,120 
46,080 
46,080 
46,080 
46,080 

240,000 
120,000 

3,200 
6,400 

Misaiasippi 

Mlsaonii 

210,000 

330,000 
90,000 
90,000 
90,000 

Montana 

32,000 
12,800 
12.800 

Kebraaka 

12,800 
12,800 

Kevada 

Kew  Hampshire . 
New  Jersey 

150.000 
210,000 

*The  grant  for  the  support  of  common  schools  is  of  certain  sections,  in  place,  in  each  township  of 
the  State,  or,  in  case  of  the  loss  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  sections,  to  indemnity  for  the  loss.  The 
area  here  reported  as  granted  is  the  result  of  a  calculation  based  on  the  whole  area  of  each  State,  as 
reported  in  Land  Office  Kfsport,  1895,  page  222. 

By  the  act  of  June  16, 1880  (21  Stat.  L.,  287),  the  sofaooMand  grant  of  Kexada,  exclusive  of  lands 
already  sold  by  the  State,  was  converted  into  a  definite  grant  of  2,000,000  acres. 

The  area  used  as  a  basis  of  calculation  in  the  States  of  Idaho,  Montana,  and  Wyoming  excludes  the 
lands  comprising  the  Yellowstone  Park— 80,280  acres  in  Idaho,  178,707  acres  in  Montana,  and  2,004,480 
acres  in  Wyoming— since  the  said  lands  are  not  subject  to  the  grant. 

The  area  used  as  a  basis  of  calculation  in  the  case  of  Oklahoma  Territory  excludes  1,628  acres,  the 
area  of  Greer  County. 

The  grants  to  the  Territories  are  in  the  nature  of  reservations,  subject  to  absolute  grants  on  their 
admission  into  the  Union. 

f  Penitentiary  buildings  and  appurtenant  lands  hare  been  granted  to  Idaho,  MontanA,  North  Dakota, 
Soath  Dakota,  nMhington,  and  Wyoming,  but  the  exact  area  of  lands  has  not  been  ascertained. 
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Table  1. — Showing  area  of  lands  donated  to  States  for  various  purposes,  ete. — Continned. 


State  and  Terri- 

Support of  common 
schools. 

Academies, 

seminaries, 

or  nniver- 

sitiea. 

Affrionltoral  and 
pneohanioal  colleges. 

Pablic 
bnild- 
inga. 

Pcni- 

tentla- 

ries. 

Oonrt- 

house 

andjaiL 

tory. 

Sections. 

Lands 
granted. 

Lands. 

Scrip. 

New  York 

Acres. 

Aeref. 

Acrtt. 

Acres, 

990,000 

270,000 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acrss. 

North  Carolina. . . 

North  Dakota 

16  and  86 

16 

16aad86 

2,581,200 

710,610 

3.387,520 

46,000 
69,120 
46,080 

90,000 

32,000 

Ohio 

690,000 

OlVfEOB 

90,000 

6,400 

\J*  ^I^WH    .......a.. 

Pennevlvania .... 

780,000 
120,000 
180.000 

Rhode  Island .... 

South  Carolina. . . 

Soath  Di^ota 

16  and  36 

2,818,611 

46,000 

120,000 

82,000 

Tennessee 

800,000 
180,000 

Texas 

ruh 

2,16,32,and36 

6,007,182 

156,080 

200,000 

64,000 

Vermont 

150,000 
800,000 

Virginia 

Washington 

"West  YiriFi&ia. . . 

16  and  38 

2.488,075 

46,080 

90,000 

150,000 

Wisconsin 

16 
16  and  36 
16  and  36 
16  and  36 
16  and  36 

958,649 
3,368,024 
4,060.346 
4,809,369 
1,278,204 

92,160 
46,080 
46,000 
46,080 
59,520 

240,000 
90,000 

6,400 
32,000 

Wyoming 

AriBona 

New  Mexico 

Oklahomi^   t  , ,  t  r  - 

59,520 

177,280 

Total 

71,112,844 

1,644,080  9  fifla.ft9Q  7.  fttfiooo 

512,000 

57,600 

1.000 

1 

i 

B. 

A  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

SHOITLD  IT  BEf 

Th«  following,  from  letters  of  Preeident  Eliot,  of  Harvard;  President  D wight,  of 
Tale;  Pinesident  Low,  of  Golambia;  President  Larsen,  of  Lnther  College,  Iowa; 
PrasidoDt  Candler,  of  Oxford  College,  Qeorgia;  President  Bissel,  of  Upper  Iowa 
University;  I^endent  Smith,  of  Randolph  Macon  College,  Virginia,  and  Vice- 
President  R.  C.  Hughes,  Tabor  College,  Iowa,  say  *^  No/'  Dr.  McCosh,  of  Princeton, 
said  a  few  years  ago,  "I  do  not  favor  any  project  yet  proposed"  (for  a  national 
nniversii^).  Many  more  opinions  as  positive  might  be  given.  Certainly  the  jndg- 
msDt  of  such  specialists  ought  to  weigh  in  this  matter : 

Talk  University, 
New  Haven,  February  20, 1896, 
The  plan  of  establishing  a  national  university  in  Washington  by  Congress  seems 
to  me  an  undesirable  plan.  I  think  such  a  university  unnecessary.  It  seems  to  me 
mnch  better  that  institutions  of  this  character  in  our  country  should  be  sustained 
by  private  gifts  and  efforts,  and  I  doubt  the  wisdom  or  propriety  of  governmental 
appropriations  of  money  for  such  purposes. 

Very  respeotftiUy,  yours,  Timothy  Dwight. 


Columbia  College, 
New  TorJc,  February  20, 1896. 

My  Dear  Governor:  What  I  believe  to  be  meritorious  in  your  enterprise  is  the 
proposition  to  make  available  for  students  the  great  collections  of  books  and  other 
objects  that  already  exist  in  Washington  on  so  splendid  a  scale,  and  that  are  certain 
to  increase  in  value  and  imi>ortanoe  decade  by  decade.  I  am  also  sensible  of  the 
sentimental  attractiveness  of  a  University  of  the  United  States.  When  I  have  said 
this  I  am  obliged  to  say  that  I  see  in  the  project  two  different  but  fundamental 
dangers.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  danger  that  the  University  of  the  United  States 
may  exist  only  in  name,  and,  so  far  from  contributing  to  the  scientific  prestige  and 
importance  of  the  country,  may  be  a  source  of  shame  to  all  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  higher  education. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  should  be  really  a  strong  and  powerful  university,  ani- 
mated by  the  highest  ideals  and  endowed  with  adeqaate  resources  fh>m  the  Treasury 
of  the  nation,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  fail  seriously  to  interfere  with  the  work  that 
is  being  done  by  the  old  and  large  foundations  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  country. 
These  institutions  are  already  doing  in^uirtant  and  invaluable  work  for  graduate 
students,  and  are  by  no  means  confined,  as  you  seem  to  suppose,  to  undergraduate 
instruotioB.  If  they  are  called  upon  to  compete  in  the  future  with  a  national  uni- 
versity supported  by  taxation,  in  which  there  shall  be  no  charge  for  tuition,  it  seems 
to  me  inevitable  that  the  effect  upon  these  institutions  can  not  be  otherwise  than 
harmful.  If  only  the  institutions  themselves  were  concerned,  it  may  be  said  that 
that  ought  not  to  interfere  with  the  establishment  of  a  University  of  the  United 
States.  Certainly  not  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  people  at  large  have  more  to  hope 
for  from  a  national  university  than  from  these  institutions.    That^  however,  is  pie- 
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cisely  what  I  think  is  not  likely  to  be  the  case.  Under  existing  conditions,  aU  of 
these  institutions,  and  others  like  them,  are  in  receipt  of  large  snms  of  money,  con- 
stantly, from  the  gifts  of  generous  and  public-spirited  citizens.  They  are  wholly 
unembarrassed  by  politics  in  their  administration,  and  they  embody,  many  of  them, 
more  or  less  completely,  the  aspirations  of  strong  localities  for  the  higher  education. 
A  national  university,  offering  tuition  without  fee,  and  supported  out  of  the  general 
Treasury,  would  tend  to  sap  the  source  of  supply  of  all  these  institutions,  both  in 
students  and  in  gifts.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  I  think,  that  private  citizens  will 
continue  to  contribute  for  this  cause  as  they  have  done  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
if  the  United  States,  as  such,  enters  the  field  a3  a  real  and  genuine  competitor. 

This  leads  me  to  consider  the  probabilities  of  the  outcome  of  the  act  immediately 
under  discussion.  I  think  it  would  be  completely  disappointing  to  those  who  are 
favoring  the  bill.  Both  the  board  of  regents  and  the  university  council  are  to  be 
named  in  order,  after  the  first  selection,  from  all  the  States  in  the  Union,  and  at  no 
time  can  any  State  have  more  than  one  representative.  The  political  expediency  of 
this  provision  is  apparent.  Its  inevitable  consequence  to  the  university,  I  think,  are 
no  less  apparent.  It  is  not  possible,  in  my  opinion,  to  organize  a  teaching  institution 
upon  such  lines  that  shall  approach  all  subjects  of  Inquiry  and  research  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  intellectual  freedom.  Again,  the  proposed  university  council  contains  the 
element  of  a  fatal  weakness  in  the  twelve  ex  officio  members  who  are  to  represent  exist- 
ing institutions.  In  the  first  place,  all  the  men  so  situated  who  are  worthy  to  occupy 
such  a  relation  to  the  national  university  are  already  too  busy.  It  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  the  national  university  can  be  their  first  interest;  and,  under  these  cir- 
cumstauces,  it  is  inevitable  that  its  interests  will  be  neglected.  Furthermore,  the 
national  university  can  not  be  made  a  real  success  as  a  teaching  institution  without 
depopulating,  to  some  extent,  the  very  institutions  that  are  likely  to  be  represented 
on  the  university  council. 

All  of  this  seems  to  me  to  lead  up  to  the  fact  that  the  national  university  ought 

not  to  be,  and  ought  not  to  aim  to  be,  a  teaching  organization.    The  sole  useful 

function  that  it  can  perform  without  great  danger  to  the  educational  interests  of 

the  country  at  large,  as  I  am  at  present  obliged  to  think,  is  in  some  way  to  organize 

the  educational  advantages  offered  by  the  Government  Departments  at  Washington^ 

and  to  place  them,  in  a  systematic  way,  at  the  service  of  all  students.    I  hope  very 

much  that  the  friends  of  the  measure  in  which  you  are  interested  will  consent  to 

limit  the  scope  of  the  proposed  university  to  this  function. 

I  am,  my  dear  Qovemor,  yours,  faithfolly, 

Sbth  Low. 


LUTHKB  COLLEGK, 

Deoi>rak,  Iowa,  Februarjf  gl,  1896. 
I  make  haste  to  inform  yon  that  I,  in  every  essential  point,  most  heartily  agree 
with  the  '^  arguments''  against  a  national  university,  and  am  not  at  all  in  favor  of 
any  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  university  controlled  and  supported  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Laur.  Larsxn, 

PreHdemi  Luther  College, 


Emort  Collbge, 
Ottfordy  Ga.,  February  Sg,  1396. 
Mt  Dbar  Sir:  I  beg  to  say  I  am  emphatically  opposed  to  a  nation^  university 
by  the  General  Government.    (1)  It  is  an  unconstitutional  institution.    (2)  It  is  an 
unnecessary  institution.    (S)  It  would  be  a  most  vicious  institution,  educationally 
and  politically. 
You  are  at  liberty  to  use  this  as  you  please. 

I  wn,  yours,  sincerely,  ^V".  A.  Cahdxxb. 
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Uppbr  Iowa  University, 

Fayette,  lotoa,  February  20, 1896, 
*     *    *    I  have  very  decided  oonviotioBB  against  the  General  Qovemment  found- 
ing a  aniyeTsity  at  Washington.    Recent  tendencies  in  the  country  and  political  life 
lead  me  to  helieve  that  such  an  undertaking  would  not  he  a  success,  and  not  in  the 
interest  of  the  highest  and  host  scholarship. 

Yours,  very  truly,  J.  M.  Bisskll. 


Tabor  Collbqe, 
Tabwr,  Iowa,  February  t4,  1896. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  heartily  agree  with  your  position  as  opposing  the  foundation  of  a 
national  uniyersity  to  he  supported  hy  the  Government. 

We  do  not  need  such  a  university,  as  the  State  and  denominational  colleges  and 
universities  cover  the  ground  thoroughly. 

Sincerely,  yours,  R.  C.  Hughes. 


Harvard  University, 

Cambridge,  January  1, 1896, 
Hy  Dear  Sir  :  Your  pleasant  letter  of  December  30  came  to  hand  yesterday.  I 
regret  to  say  that  I  am  not  able  to  join  you  in  advocating  the  establishment  of  a 
university  of  the  United  States.  «  *  *  i  perceive  that  you  have  endeavored  to 
make  your  bill  more  acceptable  than  preceding  bills  to  existing  institutions ;  but  if 
the  proposed  university  has  any  function  at  all,  it  most  prove  to  be  a  competitor 
with  the  existing  universities.    Now,  we  have  too  many  universities  in  the  United 


States  already.    If  the  Government  wishes  to  go  into  university  work  it  should,  in  1 
my  opinion,  strengthen  the  universities  we  have,  and  not  build  another.  J 

As  to  the  local  needs  of  the  city  of  Washington,  they  are  surely  to  be  well  sup- 
plied. The  Columbian  University,  the  Catholic  University,  and  the  new  American 
University  will  supply  the  local  needs  of  the  District. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years  so  much  progress  has  been  made  in  civil  service 
reform  that  one  may  be  permitted  to  hope  that  the  university  might  be  partially 
exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  spoils  system,  but,  in  my  judgment,  that  exemp- 
tion would  be  by  no  means  complete  even  then.  I  can  not  feel  sure  that- the  profes-^ 
sors  of  philosophy,  sociology,  political  economy,  history,  constitutional  law,  and 
international  law  in  a  national  university  at  Washington  would  be  free  men.  For 
these  reasons,  among  others,  I  find  myself  quite  unable  to  support  the  bill  which 
has  just  been  put  before  Congress. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Charles  W.  Eliot. 


Randolph  Macon  College, 

Lynchburg,  Va,,  February  19,  1896. 
Dear  Sir:  I  think  the  standard  argument  against  enlarging  the  sphere  and  func- 
tions of  the  General  Government — multiplying  officers  and  undertaking  what  can 
safely  be  left  to  individual  enterprise  and  philantrophy — coupled  with  the  present 
condition  of  the  national  finances,  will  avail  now,  as  for  so  many  years  past  when 
conditions  seemed  much  more  favorable,  to  prevent  the  proposition  for  a  university 
of  the  United  States  becoming  a  law.  We  are  against  centralization  in  this  section. 
Yours,  sincerely, 

Wm.  W.  Smith. 


The  following  educators  are  opposed  to  a  national  university : 

William  F.  Warren,  LL.  D.,  president  of  Boston  University^  said:  ''No  nation 

without  a  national  church  has  ever  evolved  a  nationally  supported  university 

worthy  of  mention.'' 
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F.  A.  Walker,  LL.  D.,  piesident  of  Maaaachasetts  Institate  of  Technology,  says 
he  ia  strongly  opposed  to  the  idea  of  a  national  aniveraity. 

Prof.  John  Basoom,  LL.  D.,  says  a  national  nniveisity  is'to  be  olijeoted  to  on  the 
ground  that  there  is  no  demand  for  it.  ''An  extreme  secular  temper  would  be  ame 
to  prcYail  in  such  an  institution.    Its  moral  force  would  sink  to  a  minimom.'' 

Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  secretary  of  the  Slater  fund,  ia  quite  ontspakan  in  his  oppoai- 
tion  to  the  aoheme  of  a  national  uniyersity. 

Prof.  E.  P.  Seaver,  superintendent  of  .Boston  public  achoola,  aaya  such  a  scheme 
would  be  impractical,  haye  no  promise  of  usefulness,  and  aaaure  no  fireedom  in 
teaching. 

The  great  churchea  are  practically  committed  to  another  policy  by  haying  their 
own  institutions,  or  by  action  of  their  legialative  bodiea. 

The  Baptiata  haye  Chicago  Uniyersity  as  their  eenter,  and  Goinmbian  in  Wiaah- 
iiigton. 

The  Presbyterians  are  committed  to  Princeton  aaid  other  inatitutiens. 

The  Catholic  Church  is  building  a  great  uniyersity  for  itaelf  here  at  the  national 
capital. 

The  Metiiodiat  Episcopal  Church  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  are 
committed  by  their  general  conferences  to  the  American  Uniyersity. 

The  supreme  legialatiye  body  of  the  Proteatant  Epiaoopal  Church  in  1871  adopted 
the  following : 

*'Re8olv^,  That  except  where  weighty  local  or  apeoial  con^derationa  intenrene 
it  ia  our  duty  to  anatain  our  own  educational  institutions  by  our  gifts  and  our 
patronage.'^ 

BiahopChas.  B.  Qalloway,  of  the  Methodiat  Episcopal  Church  South,  says:  '^I 
am  conyineed  of  the  unwisdom  of  the  proposed  uniyersity  of  the  United  States. 
I  fayor  State  education,  but  not  Federal  education." 


The  following  aetion  ia  very  signifioant  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Pepper, 
ex-provoety  argaed  in  favor  of  a  national  university  at  a  hearing  before  the  Senate 
Seleot  Committee  to  Establish  the  University  of  the  United  States,  and  was  supposed 
to  Tepresent  the  feeling  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania : 

University  of  Pennbtlvania,  Office  of  the  Provost, 

PhUadelphiay  March  6, 1896. 
The  attention  of  the  trustees  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  called 
to  the  proposed  act  to  establish  a  **  University  of  the  United  States."  At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  eorporation  I  submitted  a  copy  of  the  act  and  requested  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion  upon  the  proposal.  The  sentiment  was  quite  unanimoos  that  there 
were  few  things  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  so  illy  fitted  to  do  as 
to  conduct  a  great  university ;  that  this  was  a  matter  which  unquestionably  should 
be  left  to  local  enterprise  and  local  support.  If  some  arrangement  could  be  made 
by  which  advanced  students  throughout  the  country  should  have  the  benefit  of  the 
vast  oolleotions  of  the  United  States  Government  in  Washington  for  purposes  of 
stndy,  that  would  be  an  excellent  arrangement;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  us  that  this 
would  require  any  elaborate  machinery,  nor  the  foundation  of  a  '^  University  of  the 
United  States." 

Very  truly,  yours,  Chas.  C.  Hareisok,  Provo9t, 

15 
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National  Educational  Assogl&.tion, 
Department  of  Higher  Education,  Tuesday,  August  6, 1873. 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  president  of  Harvard  University,  read  the  following  report  on 
a  national  university : 

This  report  has  three  parts :  First,  an  account  of  what  this  association  has  done 
about  a  national  university  since  1869;  secondly,  an  examination  of  two  bills  on  the 
subject  which  were  brought  before  Congress  in  1872,  and  lastly,  a  discussion  of  the 
true  policy  of  our  Government  upon  this  matter. 


r. 


1 


I 
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I  turn  next  to  my  third  topic,  the  true  policy  of  our  Government  as  regards  uni- 
/  versity  instruction.  In  almost  all  the  writings  about  a  national  university,  and  of 
course  in  the  two  Senate  bills  now  under  discussion,  there  will  be  found  the  impli- 
cation, if  not  the  express  assertion,  that  it  is  somehow  the  duty  of  our  Government 
to  maintain  a  magnificent  university.  This  assumption  is  the  foundation  upon 
which  rest  the  ambitious  projects  before  us,  and  many  similar  schemes.  Let  me  try 
to  demonstrate  that  the  foundation  is  itself  unsound. 

The  general  notion  that  a  beneficent  government  should  provide  and  control  an 
elaborate  organization  for  teaching  just  as  it  maintains  an  army,  a  navy,  or  a  post- 
office,  is  of  European  origin,  being  a  legimate  corollary  to  the  theory  of  government 
by  divine  right.  It  is  said  that  the  state  is  a  person  having  a  conscience  and  a  moral 
responsibility ;  that  the  government  is  the  visible  representative  of  a  people's  civil- 
ization and  the  guardian  of  its  honor  and  its  morals,  and  should  be  the  embodiment 
of  all  that  is  high  and  good  in  the  people's  character  and  aspirations.  This  moral 
person — ^this  corporate  representative  of  a  Christian  nation — ^has  high  duties  and 
functions  commensurate  with  its  great  powers,  and  none  more  imperative  than  that  of 
diffusing  knowledge  and  advancing  science. 

I  desire  to  state  this  argument  for  the  conduct  of  high  educational  institutions 
by  government  as  a  matter  of  abstract  duty,  with  all  the  force  which  belongs  to 
it,  for,  under  an  endless  variety  of  thin  disguises  and  with  all  sorts  of  amplifications  •> 
and  dilutions,  it  is  a  staple  commodity  with  writers  upon  the  relation  of  government 
to  education.  The  conception  of  government  upon  which  this  argument  is  based  is 
obsolescent  everywhere.  In  a  free  community  the  government  does  not  hold  this 
parental  or  patriarchal — I  should  have  said  Godlike — ^position.  Our  Government  is 
a  group  of  servants  appointed  to  do  certain  difficult  and  important  work.  It  is  not 
the  guardian  of  the  nation's  morals ;  it  does  not  necessarily  represent  the  best  virtue 
of  the  Republic,  and  is  not  responsible  for  the  national  character,  being  itself  one  of 
the  products  of  that  character. 

The  doctrine  of  state  personality  and  conscience,  and  the  whole  argument  to  the 
dignity  and  moral  elevatiou  of  a  Christian  nation's  government  as  the  basis  of  gov- 
ernment duties,  are  natural  enough  under  grace-of-God  governments,  but  they  find 
no  ground  of  practical  application  to  modern  republican  cou federations;  they  have 
no  bearing  on  governments  considered  as  purely  human  agencies  with  defined  powers 
and  limited  responsibilities.  Moreover,  for  most  Americans  these  arguments  prove  a 
great  deal  too  much ;  for  if  they  have  the  least  tendency  to  persuade  us  that  the 
Government  should  direct  any  part  of  secular  education  with  how  much  greater 
force  do  they  apply  to  the  conduct  by  government  of  the  religious  education  of  the 

people  f    These  propositions  are  indeed  the  main  argument  for  an  established  church. 
16 
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/HeligioD  is  the  supreme  hnman  interest;  government  is  the  supreme  hnman  organi- 
zation; therefore,  government  onght  to  take  care  of  religion,  and  a  Christian 
government  should  maintain  distinctively  Christian  religions  institutions.  This  Is 
Dot  theory  alone;  it  is  the  practice  of  all  Christendom  except  in  America  and  Swit- 
zerland. Now,  we  do  not  admit  it  to  he  our  duty  to  establish  a  national  church* 
We  believe  not  only  that  our  people  are  more  religious  than  many  nations  which 
have  established  churches,  but  also  that  tkey  are  far  more  religious  under  their  own 
voluntary  system  than  they  would  be  under  any  government  establishment  of 
religion.  We  do  not  admit  for  a  moment  that  establishment  or  no  establishment 
la  synonymous  with  national  piety  or  impiety.  Now,  if  a  beneficent  Christian  gov- 
ernment may  rightly  leave  the  people  to  provide  themselves  with  religious  institu- 
tions, surely  it  may  leave  them  to  provide  suitable  universities  for  the  education  of 
their  youth.  And  here,  again,  the  question  of  national  university  or  no  national 
university  is  by  no  means  synonymous  with  the  question,  Shall  the  country  have 
good  university  education  or  notf  The  only  question  is,  Shall  we  have  a  university 
controlled  and  supported  by  other  agencies  f 

There  is,  then;  no  foundation  whatever  for  the  assumption  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
our  Government  to  establish  a  national  university.    I  venture  to  state  one  broad 
reason  why  our  Government  should  not  establish  and  maintain  a  university.    If  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  any  special  destiny,  any  peculiar  functions  in  the 
world,  it  is  to  try  and  work  out,  under  extraordinarily  favorable  circumstances, 
the  problem  of  tree  institutions  for  a  heterogeneous,  rich,  multitudinous  population 
spread  over  a  vast  territory.    We  indeed  want  to  breed  scholars,  artists,  poets,  his- 
torians, novelists,  engineers,  physicians,  jurists,  theologians,  and  orators;  but,  first      . 
of  all,  we  want  to  breed  a  race  of  independent,  self-reliant  freemen,  capable  of  help-     / 
ing,  guiding,  and  governing  themselves.    Now  the  habit  of  being  helped  by  the  Gov-    ; 
emment,  even  if  it  be  to  things  good  in  themselves — to  churches,  universities,  and 
railroads — ^is  a  most  insidious  and  irresistible  enemy  of  republicanism ;  for  the  very    i 
essence  of  republicanism  is  self  j:£ilidii&ft>    With  the  continental  nations  of  Europe  it 
is  an  axiom  that  the  Government  is  to  do  everything,  and  is  responsible  for  every-    ;' 
thing.    The  French  have  no  word  for  '^ public  spirit^'  for  the  reason  that  the  senti-   | 
ment  is  unknown  to  them.    This  abject  dependence  on  the  Government  is  an  : 
accursed  inheritance  from  the  days  of  the  divine  right  of  kings.    Americans,  on  the 
contrary,  maintain  precisely  the  opposite  theor3'',  namely,  that  Government  is  to  do 
Dothing  not  expressly  assigned  it  to  do;  that  it  is  to  perform  no  function  which  any 
private  agency  can  perform  as  well,  and  that  it  is  not  to  do  a  public  good  even,   ! 
unless  that  good  be  otherwise  unattainable.    It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  this  1 
doctrine  is  the  foundation  of  our  public  liberty.    So  long  as  the  people  are  really    i 
free  they  will  maintain  it  in  theory  and  in  practice.     During  the  war  of  the  rebellion    \ 
we  got  accustomed  to  seeing  the  Government  spend  vast  sums  of  money  and  put 
forth  vast  efforts ;  and  we  asked  ourselves.  Why  should  not  some  of  these  great      I 
resources  and  powers  be  applied  to  works  of  peace,  to  creation  as  well  as  to  destruc- 
tion f    So  we  subsidized  railroads  and  steamship  companies  and  agricultural  colleges, 
and  now  it  is  proposed  to  subsidize  a  university. 

The  fatal  objection  to  this  subsidizing  process  is  that  it  saps  the  foundations  of 
public  liberty.    The  only  adequate  securities  of  public  liberty  are  the  national 
habits,  traditions,  and  character  acquired  and  accumulated  in  the  practice  of  liberty  . 
and  self  control.    Interrupt  these  tra<litions,  break  up  these  habits,  or  cultivate  the  j 
opposite  ones,  or  poison  that  national  character,  and  public  liberty  will  suddenly  be 
found  defenseless.    We  deceive  ourselves  dangerously  when  we  think  or  sx>eak  as  if 
education,  whether  primary  or  university,  could  guarantee  republican  institutions. 
Education  can  do  no  such  thing.    A  republican  people  should  indeed  be  educated  and 
intelligent,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  an  educated  and  intelligent  people  will 
be  republican.    Do  I  seem  to  coi^jure  up  imaginary  evils  to  follow  from  this  benefi- 
cent establishment  of  a  superb  national  university  f    W*e  teachers  should  be  the  last 
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X>eople  to  forget  the  sound  advice— ofr«la  prineipiU,  A  drop  of  water  will  pat  oat  a 
spark  which  otherwise  would  have  kindled  a  conflagration  that  rivers  ooold  not 
quench. 

Let  as  cling  to  the  genuine  American  method — the  old  Massachusetts  method — ^in 
the  matter  of  public  instruction.  The  essential  features  of  that  system  are  local 
taxes  for  universal  elementary  education,  voted  by  the  citizens  themselves,  local 
elective  boards  to  spend  the  money  raised  by  taxation  and  control  the  schools,  and 
for  the  higher  grades  of  instruction  permanent  endowments  administered  by  incor- 
porated bodies  of  trustees.  This  is  the  American  voluntary  system,  in  sharp  contrast 
with  the  military,  despotic  organization  of  public  instruction  which  prevails  in 
Pmssia  and  most  other  States  of  continental  Europe.  Both  systems  have  peculiar 
advantages,  the  crowning  advantage  of  the  American  method  being  that  it  breeds 
freemen.  Our  ancestors  well  understood  the  principle  that  to  make  a  people  free 
and  self  reliant  it  is  necessary  to  let  them  take  care  of  themselves,  even  if  they  do 
not  take  quite  as  good  care  of  themselves  as  some  superior  power  might. 

And  now,  finally,  let  us  ask,  What  should  make  a  university  at  the  capital  of  the 
United  States,  established  and  supported  by  the  General  Government,  more  national 
than  any  other  American  university  f  It  might  be  larger  and  richer  than  any  other, 
and  it  might  not  bo ;  but  certainly  it  could  not  have  a  monopoly  of  patriotism  or  of 
catholicity,  or  of  literary  or  scientific  enthusiasm.  There  is  an  attractive  compre- 
p  hensiveness  and  a  snggestion  of  public  spirit  and  love  of  country  in  the  term 
I  ''national;"  but,  after  all,  the  adjective  only  narrows  and  belittles  the  noble  con- 
ception contained  in  the  word  "university."  Letters,  science,  art,  philosophy,  medi- 
i  cine,  law,  and  theology  are  larger  and  more  enduring  than  nations.  There  is  some- 
thing childish  in  this  uneasy  hankering  for  a  big  university  in  America,  as  there  is 
also  in  that  impatient  longing  for  a  distinctive  American  literature  which  we  bear 
so  often  expressed.  As  American  life  grows  more  various  and  richer  in  sentiment, 
passion,  thought,  and  accumulated  experience,  American  literarf;nre  will  become 
richer  and  more  abounding,  and  in  that  better  day  let  ns  hope  that  there  will  be 
found  several  universities  in  America,  though  by  no  means  one  in  each  State,  as  firee, 
liberal,  rich,  national,  and  glorious  as  the  warmest  advocate  of  a  single,  crowning^ 
university  at  the  national  capital  could  imagine  his  desired  institution  to  become. 


E. 

1701  Massachusktts  AVSNClt, 

Wa9hingian,  D.  C,  ApHl  S,  1896. 

My  Dear  Sienator  :  I  regard  the  bill  for  the  proposed  University  of  the  United 
States  as  one  which  wonid  bring  only  disappointment  and  disaster  to  the  interests 
of  higher  education  in  this  country.  For  a  good  many  years  a  similar  bill  has  been 
before  Congress,  but  multitudes  of  people,  who  are  averse  to  it  on  most  serious 
grounds,  have  never  considered  it  as  likely  to  pass,  and  therefore  Congress  has  heard 
but  little  of  these  objections ;  but  now  that  a  standing  oonmiittee  has  been  appointed 
on  the  subject,  i^om  those  who  see  in  it  only  danger  to  our  educational  system  the 
expressions  of  op]>osition  are  becoming  numerous.  In  the  few  past  weeks  I  have 
received  many  such  opinions  and  a  selection  from  these  has  been  placed  in  the  bands 
of  the  committee.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  adverse  opinions  of  the  presidents  of 
such  institutions  as  Harvard  University,  Yale,  Columbia,  and  the  entire  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  will  have  their  due  weight  with  the  Senators  of 
the  United  States  in  calling  a  halt  on  such  a  measure. 

Had  it  been  our  purpose  to  have  ministerial  and  other  associations  send  on  their 
opinion  of  the  measure,  there  would  have  been  such  a  flood  of  adverse  correspond- 
ence as  would  have  been  an  annoyance  to  our  Senators.  We  have  not  done  this,  but 
rather  discouraged  it,  hoping  that  both  the  committees  who  have  the  supervision 
of  these  matters  would  see  the  wisdom  of  adhering  to  the  course  which  the  examples 
and  traditions  of  the  past  have  proved  to  be  the  only  true  national  system  of  educa- 
tion in  our  Republic,  namely:  (1)  Primary  education  to  be  conducted  at  the  public 
expense.  (2)  The  college  curriculum  to  be  provided  for  by  the  State  universities 
and  colleges.  (3)  The  post  graduate  and  professional  schools  to  be  left  to  the  volun- 
tary benevolence  of  the  individual  citizen. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  within  the  last  thirty  years  not  less  than  $100,000,000  have 
been  given  by  the  open  hands  and  generous  hearts  of  private  citizens  for  education 
in  the  United  States.  Why,  then,  should  the  current  of  voluntary  generosity  be 
arrested  by  the  proposition  to  make  the  United  States  Treasury  responsible  for  the 
highest  education  f  Why  should  the  State  undertake  to  do  what  the  citizen  is  ready 
and  glad  to  dof 

I  remain  yours,  sincerely,  John  F.  Hukst. 

Hon.  Edward  C.  Walthall, 

United  States  Senate,  City. 
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APPENDIX, 

LETTER  FROM  JOHN  F.  HURST,  1701  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


April  9,  1896. 

Dear  Sir:  tn  the  Senate  docnmenty  Calendar  No.  484,  I  fhid  on  page  41  a  ''lett-er 
of  Hon.  Andrew  D.  White  6orrecting  erroneous  statements  conceniing  Cornell  Uni- 
versity." Mr.  White  says :  "  On  looking  over  the  stenographic  report  of  the  remarks 
made  by  Bishop  Hnrst  and  Dr.  Beiler  before  yonr  committee,  I  observe  that  they 
have  fallen  into  one  or  two  very  serious  errors  regarding  Cornell  UniveiBity. 
The  first  is  shown  in  the  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  charter  of  the  institntion 
has  been  changed  so  as  to  restrict  the  choice  of  professors  to  certain  Christian 
donoraiuations  and  'evangelical'  denominations.''  On  this  alleged  statement,  he 
makes  quite  an  argument  in  order  to  refute  it.  He  also  says  that  we  made  *'the 
virtual  assertion  that  the  professors  of  the  university  are  confined  to  these  evangel- 
ical denominations." 

I  deny  having  made  either  of  these  alleged  statements.  I  simply^  said  that  I  was 
once  informed,  while  in  Ithaca,  N.  T.,  by  one  of  the  most  honored  trustees  and  lib- 
eral benefactors  of  Cornell  University,  that  during  the  absence  of  the  president 
(Mr.  AVhite)  in  Berlin  certain  complications  h<ad  arisen  in  reference  to  matters  of 
doctrine,  and  that  the  trustees  had  found  it  necessary  to  have  the  charter  so  changed 
that  the  majority  of  the  board  of  trustees  should  consist  of  members  Of  evangelical 
denominations.  Should  Mr.  White  so  desire,  I  can  give  5011  the  name  of  my  inform- 
ant. For  the  stenographic  report,  and  for  Mr.  AVhite's  construction  of  it,  of  course, 
I  should  not  be  held  responsible.  My  remarks  were  not  intended  in  tbe  least  to  be 
a  disparagement  but  rather  a  commendation  of  the  management  of  the  institntion 
in  providing  safegnards  for  its  etliical  and  doctrinal  influence.  Please  do  me  the 
favor  to  see  that  this  correction  is  made. 
I  remain,  yours  sincerely, 

John  F.  Hurst. 

Hon.  James  H.  Kylr, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  University  of  the  United  States. 
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